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living  authority  on  the  subject,  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  war.  Copies 
were  supplied  to  the  original  subscribers,  but  owing  to  labour  ti’oubles,  shortage 
of  materials,  and  excessive  cost,  the  binding  of  further  copies  was  not  practic- 
able, The  question  of  binding  being  no  longer  one  of  difficulty.  Miss  Willmott 
has  entrusted  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  to  Wheldon  & Wesley,  Ltd. 

The  subscription  price  was  £26  5s.  net,  for  the  book  as  issued  in  parts. 
The  book  is  now  bound  in  two  volumes,  Roxburgh  style  (green  morocco  back.s, 
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me,  at  the  above  address,  One  Copy  of  Miss  Willmott’s  “GENUS  ROSA,”  2 
vols.,  Roxburgh  binding,  carriage  paid.  I agree  to  pay  the  balance  (£23  2s  ) of 
the  price  of  same,  by  means  of  eleven  successive  monthly  instalments  of  £2  2s. 
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EXCHANGE  CLUB  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
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Price  1/-.  February  1924. 


RUMEX  ARIFOLIUS  All. 

A NEW  BRITISH  SPECIES. 


2209  (2).  Rumex  arifolius  All.  FI.  Pedem.  ii.,  204,  1785,  not 
of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  nor  of  Aiton.  The  arifolius  of  Linn.  fil. 
is  R.  abyssinicus  Jacq.  Hort.  v.,  48,  1776. 

Syn.  : — [^Acetosa  montana  maxima,  Bauhin  Pinax  114.  Acetusa 
rnontana,  lato  arifolio,  Boccone  Mus.  165,  t.  125.  Lapathum 
sexuhis  separatis,  foliis  sagittatis,  hamis  brevissimis  recta  diver- 
geutibus,  Haller  Hist,  ii.,  204,  n.  2040,  1768.]  Rumex  Acetosa  L. 
Sp.  PI.  .‘137,  1753,  var.  ^ with  references  to  Bauhin  and  to 
Scheuchzer  Alp.  129  and  var.  e with  syn.  from  Boccone.  Acetosa 
alpina  Miller  Card.  Diet.,  n.  5,  1768.  Rumex  montanus  Desf.Tabl., 
ed  2,  48,  1815.  R.  hispanicus  Gmelin  FI.  Bad.  ii.,  112,  1806,  not  of 
Koch.  R.  Allionii  Link  Handb.  i.,  306,  1829.  R.  sylvaticus  Roth 
Handb.  Tent.  FI.  Germ,  i.,  129,  1788,  not  of  Rafinesque.  R. 
alpestris  Scop.,  not  of  Jacquin.  R.  dimorphus  Gren.  in  Gren.  k 
Godr.  FI.  Fr.  iii.,  43,  1856.  R.  Acetosa,  var  alpestris  Hartm. 
Handb.  Sk.  FI. 

Eisicc.  ; — Reichb.  n.  4235. 

Icon.  : — Boccone  Mus.,  t.  126.  Reichenbach  Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et 
Helv.  xiiv.,  t.  196. 

Distr.  : — Lapland;  Sweden;  Norway  (Dovrefeld,  3000  ft.); 
Germany  (Brocken);  Thuringia;  Schwarz;  E.  Bohemia;  Alpes 
(rare);  Jura;  Auvergne  (Mt.  Dore) ; Vosges;  Sudetica ; Austria; 
Hungary;  Transylvania;  Bosnia;  Montenegro;  Italy;  Corsica; 
Sardinia;  Greece;  Siberia;  Caucasus. 


Deecr.  : — Stem  simple,  erect,  6-10  dcm. ; stem  leaves  thin  and 
soft  in  texture,  with  5-7  prominent  nerves,  shortly  petiolate,  oval- 
oblong,  acuminate,  more  or  less  hastate-cordate  with  broad  sinus 
the  auricles  short,  the  root-leaves  few,  1-2,  stalked,  short,  somewhat 
rounded  at  top,  the  tapper  leaves  narrow,  amplexicaul ; ochrea 
membranous,  sometimes  disappearing  before  the  flowering  period, 
short,  terminated  by  a truncate  projection ; inflorescence  paniculate, 
with  simple  alternate  branches,  bearing  3-6  flowered  ebracteate 
verticels,  the  flowers  on  capillary  pedicels;  fruit-valves  medium 
sized,  suborbicular,  truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  longer 
than  the  nut,  and  having  at  the  base  a small  reflexed  scale;  external 
divisions  of  perianth  reflexed;  nut  dull,  yellowish-green. 

This  species  is  allied  to  li.  Acetosa  with  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Linnaeus  merged  it  as  a variety,  but  it  is  kept  distinct  by  all 
modern  botanists.  Its  main  differences  are  in  its  larger  and  often 
broader  leaves  of  a softer  and  thinner  texture,  with  moie  prominent 
veins,  and  patent  auricles,  entire  ochrea,  somewhat  smaller  fruit- 
valves  and  dull  yellowish-green  nuts. 

In  Acetosa  the  leaves  are  of  a firm  texture,  with  obscure  veins, 
long  converging  auricles  and  narrow  sinus,  laciniate  ochrea,  larger 
fruit-valves  and  blackish-brown  shining  nuts. 

British  Habitat  : — on  shady  damp  mountain-cliffs,  not  easy  of 
access,  at  about  2900  feet  high  on  Lochnagar,  South  Aberdeenshire. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 

It  is  indubitably  native  and  shows  another  and  important  link 
w'ith  the  Scandinavian  flora.  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Danser  of 
Amsterdam  the  well  known  authority  on  Rumices,  for  its  identifi- 
cation. 
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The  Exchange  Members  are  very  grateful  to  L.  V.  Lester-Gar- 
land,  Es([.,  for  so  ably  editing  tlie  lieport  f(-r  1922,  and  distributing 
the  4903  specimens  so  expeditiously. 

The  year  1923  was.  with  the  exception  of  a short  spell  of  abnor- 
mally hot  weather  in  July,  damp,  dreary  and  dull,  and  did  not 
encourage  outdoor  investigation.  Flowers  were  in  poor  show,  with 
the  exception  of  white-flowered  species  such  as  Galium  'pahistre, 
IGuhcula  y axturtium,  Cerastivm  piimihtm , Samhucus  nigra,  and 
Meuni  Athainaiitinuni . These  blossomed  |)rofuscly.  The  hawthorn, 
which  had  over-flowered  it-.elf  in  1922,  was  consjiicuously  deficient 
in  blossom,  and  necessaidlv  in  fniit,  so  that  the  hedfrerows  in 
autumn  were  singularly  lacking  in  colour.  In  the  Midlands  the 
•Marsh  Orchiils  wei’e  scarce,  but  the  I'^ragrant  Oi'chid  on  the  Iviiighoc 
chalk  tlowns  wa,s  in  unusually  magnificent  growth.  So,  too,  was  the 
spring-flowered  Genfiana  Amarella.  In  Scotland,  aspe('ially  in  the 
mmmtains  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  and  Fcrlh,  the  heavy  snowfall  in 
•May  led  to  a great  retardation  of  the  flowciuTig  season,  indeed  of  the 
growth  of  veg’etation  in  general.  Never  have  ! seen  so  little  grass 
on  the  h igher  hills  in  July.  In  ( 'aenhx-han.  for  instance,  in  a place 
where  1 have  seen  thousands  of  PJAniin  nlpiiniin,  not  a single  spike 
this  year  showed  itself,  and  the  same  might  bo  saiil  of  Jrmrux 
raxtaneux  and  Carex  afrata.  Hut  the  acres  of  the  foamy  white 
flowers  of  Meiim  Athamaiifirmn  and  the  shei'ts  of  the  goblen  glory  of 
Viol  ft  litfea  in  the  lower  straths  did  something  to  atone  for  the 
flowerless  cliffs  of  the  higher  hills. 

The  great  botanical  event  of  the  year  was  the  iliscovery  of  a verv 
small  sedge,  but  a big  species,  C/trex  nncragjftrhtu . by  I^ady  Davy 
and  Miss  Gertimde  Bacon  in  Glen  Lyon,  Berthshii-e— a sedge  1 had 
long  ex]iected  and  sought  for  and  bad  fully  hopeil  to  meet  with  in  the 
Shetlands.  This  alone  would  redeem  the  year,  as  it  is  a vei'y  dis- 
tinct species,  about  the  identity  and  indigeTiity  ol  which  there 
can  1)6  no  (piestion.  ,Mi’  A.  J.  Wilmott  records  M t/osotts  xtrtila 
fi’om  Jersey,  an  interesting  extemsion  of  the  range  of  a critical 
plant.  Its  nearest  British  ally  is  .1/.  ct’xpifnxti , trom  which  it  is 
umpiestionably  distinct.  Rcotland  is,  howevci’.  to  the  fore  foi- 
Bi'ofessor  Danser  has  identified  a Ihnttcx  which  1 gatbei'od  some 
years  ago  on  Tiochnagar  as  7?.  arifnliiix,  a plant  which  occurs  in 
Sweden  and  in  other  places  in  I'hirope.  It  is  kept  as  ii  distinct 
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species  by  Nyman,  Liiidman,  Koch,  Keiclienbacli,  Uuuy,  and  other 
authorities.  Its  nearest  ally  is  Li.  Acetusa,  of  which  1 thought  it 
was  a variety,  but  its  entire  ochrea,  among  other  characters,  dif- 
ferentiates it.  The  plant  grew  on  a shady  cliff  at  iieai  ly  3UU0  feel 
altitude.  1 hope  to  visit  the  station  this  year  in  order  to  obtain 
a supjtly  of  specimens  for  the  Club.  Mr  Lumb  and  myself  have 
named  two  8cotti.sh  JOycbrights — one  from  (lien,  Peehks-shi re,  which 
Mr  Bucknall  thought  was  E.  (jracilis,  var.  primaria , but  other 
botanists  have  given  it  various  names.  It  seems  sulliciently  distiiud 
from  any  of  the  [ilants  suggested  to  be  woidhy  of  sj)ecitic  laiik. 
In  allusion  to  its  vaidously  coloured  ilowei-s  we  aie  naming  it 
varialnlia.  The  other  Etiphraxia  is  from  the  .Mainland  of  Oi-kney. 
It  does  not  agree  with  any  of  our  named  plants.  It  was  uidviiown 
to  Jorgensen,  who  said  it  was  a new  s])ecies.  We  have  called  it 
ntroviuhicea  in  allusion  to  its  very  distinct  flower  colour.  With  Dr 
J'hellung  1 have  named  and  described  a large  llowei’cd,  glandular 
[diyllaided  form  of  Crepix  capillavix  as  var.  anpHca.  A vei'y  ilis- 
tinct  glabrous  variety  of  SixyDihriunt  'L'haliauum . which  Mr  A. 
Wilson  detected  at  Cautley  Crags  in  lh22  T have  named  var. 
hrevicattle.  Its  habit  recalls  Eroj>hila  venut.  The  beautiful 
hybrid  Rose  {mollis,  var.  alha  x inminndlifoUa)  from  Ihtlyliill. 
which  was  discovered  hy  the  l\ev.  h.  S.  Marshall,  is  now  named  li . 
Uui'vlaynui  in  memoi-y  of  onr  Rose  expert  who  has  recently  passed 
away.  It  was  in  beauitiful  flower  in  July  this  year.  Mr  H.  L. 
Smith,  of  Cardiff,  has  added  many  aliens  from  Uadyr,  mostly  of 
(he  south  Italian  or  French  coasts.  These  grow  about  12  miles 
inland  on  sand  which  has  been  hrought  from  the  sea-shore.  Their 
occurrence  suggests  that  the  seeds  had  remained  in  the  sand  foi' 
some  time.  On  its  removal  from  the  coast  to  fill  up  some  low  waste 
ground  the  seeds  were  probably  exposed  to  the  aii',  and  have  now 
germinated.  With  what  produce  the  sand  was  brought  from  the 
Meditoi'ranean  coast  1 have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Mr  Ware 
found  Thlaspi  alliaceum-  in  great  (piantity  in  arable  fields  near  Wye, 
Kent.  Benthamia  intermedia  {Amsinekut).  a (''alifoniian  alien, 
has  been  sent  from  Bedfordshire.  It  has  become  a itest  in  arable 
fields.  Lady  Davy  sends  the  preffy  Ornithopus  roseus  from  near 
Pyrford,  Surrey,  where  it  grew  in  thousands.  Mr  Colin  Trapnell 
found  what  Dr  Murr  and  Kew  have  named  Senecio  erratiens  Bert. 
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It  grew  at  Lyndluirst.  If  correct,  this  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
English  Flora,  as  it  has  only  been  reported  previously  by  M.  (day 
in  1832  from  Guernsey.  Pyrios  communis  is  also  added  to  Guei  nsey 
by  Mr  Trapnell.  Miss  Vachell  found  Orchis  militaris,  an  addition 
to  the  Channel  Isles,  in  Jersey,  but  I want  to  see  the  plant  in 
situ,  as  the  leaves  of  my  specimen  are  in  poor  condition.  Mr  H.  K.  ^ 
Airy  Shaw  discovei'ed  Orchis  hircina  in  E.  Norfolk,  and  Miss 
Stewart  found  a colony  of  it  in  N.  Somerset,  both  New  County 
Records.  It  has  also  re-appeared  in  Cambridge.  Mr  1).  A.  Jones 
obtained  Sulix  herhacea  on  Cader  Idris,  a new  record  for  Merioneth. 
Mr  Noel  Sandwith  discovered  just  within  our  county  boundai-y  Carcx 
tomentosa,  a long  desired  plant  for  Oxfordshire.  Viola  calcarea 
has  been  found  by  .Mr  W.  A.  Sledge  in  N.-W.  Yorkshire.  Paul 
Richards  discovered  C erastium  vulgatum,  var.  serpetitini  in  Bucks. 
Col.  H.  H.  Johnston  has  added  Votamogcton  rutilns  to  the  Orkney 
flora,  and  I have  found  Agropyron  campestre  Gren.  and  Godr.  at 
Chichester  Harbour,  a new  British  plant.  Prof.  Danser  has 
definitely  identified  as  x Rumex  Weheri  our  Sussex  “ maxiimis.” 
Dr  Almquist  has  added  another  Shepherd’s  Purse  to  our  List — C. 
pinnata. 

The  year  1923  has  not  passed  without  diminishing  our  ranks. 
The  deaths  include  those  of  Mr  William  Barclay,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  British  Roses  was  very  thorough.  He  had  specially  studied 
the  Scottish  hybrids.  His  notes  bore  the  mark  of  thorough  work,  and 
his  criticisms  were  sound  and  well  considered,  and  of  the  highest 
value  to  our  Exchange  Club  Reports-  Personally  he  was  a genial 
and  kindly  man.  It  was  always  a delight  to  go  for  a ramble  with 
him,  to  come  to  his  home  to  a real  Scottish  welcome,  and  have  a chat 
with  his  good  wife  and  enjoy  her  genuine  hospitality.  She  only 
shortly  predeceased  him.  The  sad  death  of  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Roths- 
child has  left  a gap  in  our  membership  Avhich  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fill.  Although  his  first  love  was  in  another  domain  of  science — 
he  was  the  acknowle<lged  authority  upon  the  Siphonoptera — yet  he 
had  a good  knowledge  of  British  plants.  He  had  all  the  known 
Irises  in  cultivation,  and  he  was  specially  interested  in  British 
Orchids.  He  was  a tnost  generous  heljocr  to  our  Benevolent  Fund. 
To  myself  his  lo.ss  is  most  severe,  as  it  has  roblx'd  me  of  a tried  ami 
genuine  friend.  The  death  of  the  hlarl  of  Plymouth  roblK'd  us  of 
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a kindly  helper.  It  was  in  his  ancestor’s  garden  that  George  Don 
was  once  employed.  There  have  also  died  Mr  11.  Manfield,  M.P. 
for  Northamptonshire,  a companion  of  my  early  days  in  that 
county;  Mr  N.  Tenqierley,  a genial  nature-lover  from  Gateshead; 
"Sir  11.  C.  Hawley,  Bart.,  of  Lytchett  Maltravei’s  Manor,  Hereford- 
'shire ; Mrs  Atherley  of  Croft  Castle;  Mr  G.  I'l.  C.  Maconchy,  once  a 
worker  at  the  Botany  of  Buckinghamshire;  and  Mr  E.  Kennedy  of 
IBelfast,  formei'ly  of  Guildford.  A specially  severe  loss  to  British 
"Systematic  Botany  is  that  of  Mr  F.  N.  Williams,  whose  chief  work 
lis  the  IWodromus  Florce,  Britannicae,  an  unfinished  but  scholarly 
jpublication.  He  also  monographed  Silcne,  Arenaria,  and 

Suyina,  the  latter  for  our  own  Re2>ort.  The  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Shirley  Poj)py,  and  the  most  o.vcellent  Secretary  of 
The  Royal  Horticultui-al  Society,  is  another  loss  to  the  gardening 
world,  which  also  has  been  terribly  punished  by  the  death  of  the 
Hlev.  H.  J.  Bidder,  the  son  of  the  “ calculating  boy,”  and  the 
creator  of  the  rockery  at  St  John’s  ('College,  O.vford. 

Sincere  congratulations  are  offered  to  Canon  Headlam  on  his  con- 
•seoration  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  to  Mr  Justice  J.  G.  Talbot  on  his 
I elevation  to  the  judicial  bench,  and  upon  his  Knighthood;  to  Prof. 
A.  Henry  upon  his  receiving  the  Silver  Medal  conferred  by  the 
National  Accliinitisation  Society  of  France;  to  Sir  J.  Cohnan  on  his 
success  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Ghent;  to  Prof.  J.  H. 
Maiden  of  Sydney  on  his  receiving  the  Mueller  Medal  from  the 
Australian  Association  on  the  Advancement  of  Science  ; and  to  Miss 
Watchorn  on  her  exhibition  to  Cambridge.  Mr  W.  H.  Pearsall 
has  retired  from  scholastic  work.  May  his  horae  suhsecivae  be  of 
the  happiest,  and  enable  him  to  reveal  fresh  lake-land  treasures  from 
its  waters.  IHi-  D.  Lumb  has  been  appointed  to  fill  Mr  Pearsall’s 
place.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  how  much  Miss  Ro|)er’s  thirteen  years’ 
work  at  the  Bristol  Museum  has  been  appreciated.  She  has  especi- 
ally devoted  herself  to  supplying  the  wild  flower  section  in  the 
Museum  with  fresh  specimens  for  exhibition.  Tliese  have  been 
well  selected  and  carefully  named.  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr  Briquet, 
the  well-known  systematist  of  Geneva,  elected  one  of  the  Honorary 
Fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

For  literary  help  we  are  specially  indebted  to  Dr  S.  H.  Vines, 
F.R.S.,  for  translating  the  German  monograph  on  Thymus  by  Dr 
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Kail  lloimiger,  and  for  other  lielp ; to  llev.  F.  Bennett,  M.A. , to  Mr 
T.  R.  Gambier-Barry,  M.A.,  and  to  Mr  li.  H.  Corstorphine  for  their 
onerous  task  of  proof-reading. 

We  are  under  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  F.  Bellamy,  Hon. 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  for  the  inimense  labour  he  has  spent  in  indexing 
the  Reports  from  1878  to  1923 — an  enormous  task.  When  will  some 
Maecenas  arise  who  will  j>ay  for  its  publication!  I have  also  made 
an  index  for  my  own  use,  one,  alas,  which  it  is  diliicult  for  me,  and 
impossible  for  anyone  else,  to  decipher. 

Our  sincerest  condolence  is  offered  to  the  University  of  Tokyo  on 
the  loss  of  its  Library  in  the  earthquake  of  1923.  Over  200, UUO 
Fnglish  books  were  destJ'oyed.  Donations  to  the  purchase  of  works 
or  volumes  for  j)resentation  will  be  gladly  received.  They  can 
lie  sent,  so  far  as  monetary  offerings  go,  to  the  Tokyo  University 
Library  Committee  Fund,  Westminster  Bank,  Law  Courts  Branch, 
Strand,  London,  or  through  the  Secretaiy.  Lord  Balfour  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  Cheques  may  be  ear-marked  for  certaiii 
purchases. 

Our  foreign  experts  have  lieen  most  helpful.  We  specially  thank 
Dr  Albert  Thellung  of  Zurich  for  his  kindly  assistance.  W'e  greatly 
regret  to  hoar  that  he  has  had  a nervous  breakdown,  hut  we  ho))e 
for  his  speedy  restoration  to  health-  W^e  are  very  grateful  to  Dr 
J.  Murr,  who  has  again  kindly  examiiied  our  Chenopods ; to  Dr  K. 
Almquist,  who  has  examined  the  Shephei'd’s  Purses;  and  sent  other 
contributions;  to  Mr  II.  Dahlstedt,  for  diagnosing  and  describing 
the  Dandelions,  and  to  Profe.ssor  Danser,  who  has  kindly  examined 
the  Docks  and  Polygonums.  Dr  Karl  Ronniger  has  placed  us  under 
special  obligation  by  naming  the  Thymes,  and  writing  such  an  ex- 
cellent monograph  of  the  Biutish  ])lants  of  the  genus.  Professor 
C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  who  has  our  hearty  good  wishes  on  his  ap])ointmcnt . 
has  kindly  supplied  various  notes. 

Our  new  members  include  Mr  Baird,  Mr  C.  J.  Bond,  C.^I.C-, 
F.R.C.S.  ; Prof.  G.  A.  Boulenger,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ; Mrs  Brown 
(1924);  Mrs  John  Buchan  (1924);  Mrs  J.  Bulteel,  Capt.  A.  D.  ('hase. 
M.C.,  M.A.  ; Mrs  G.  Cluttorbnck,  Mr  C.  J.  (^ooko,  Mr  R.  J.  Dix. 
F.R.C.S.  ; Darlington  A Teesdale  Nat.  Hist.  Society;  J-  11.  Dixon, 
Mrs  Douie  Urquhai-t,  IT.  H.  Prince  F.  Duleep  Singh,  Prof.  R. 
Ruggles  Gates,  Mrs  Gibbings.  11.  B.  Gu])])y,  F.R.S.  (1924);  Mrs 
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Fleming,  Prof.  F.  D.  Griffith,  Mrs  E.  M.  Macalister  Hall,  Viscountess 
Harcourt,  Col.  H.  N.  Head,  Mrs  Hichens,  Mr  F.  E.  Howard,  Mr 
R.  R.  Hutchinson  (1924);  Rev.  J.  M.  Hugh,  Rev.  S.  Laing,  M.A. ; 
Lord  Lambourne,  Mr  J.  R.  Lee,  Rev.  Canon  Little,  Prof.  Dr  Lotsy 
(1924);  Mrs  F.  MacKinnon,  Manchester  University  Bot.  Depart- 
ment, Mrs  Henry  Manfield,  Mr  H.  J.  Massingham,  Mr  J.  Matthews, 
Mr  R.  Melville  (1924);  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Lady  Dorothy 
Meynell  (1924);  Lord  Moreton,  Rev.  D.  P.  Murray  (1924);  Mrs 
Newman,  Mr  Miller  Christy,  Major  R.  Orme,  Mr  J.  A.  Rose,  M.A.; 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Mrs  C.  N.  Rothschild  (1924);  Mr 
Norman  Ritchie  (1924) ; Miss  Ryle,  Viscountess  St  Cyres,  Mr  H.  S. 
Salt,  Mrs  Sanderson-Furness,  Mrs  Scholberg,  Mr  W.  A.  Sledge 
(1924);  Mr  Colin  Trapnell,  Miss  Trower,  Lady  Margaret  Watney 
(1924);  Mrs  Hugh  Willan  (1924);  Mr  E.  B.  Wilkinson,  and  Dr  J. 
Stirling  Young. 

My  own  field  work  of  1923  in  Britain,  though  it  covered  all  the 
British  counties  save  Rutland,  Lincoln  and  Hereford,  was  not  very 
successful.  In  March  I went  to  Penzance  in  order  to  see  Hermo- 
dactylus  in  flower.  This,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Thurston,  was 
duly  accomplished  in  superb  weather  on  one  of  the  fine  days  of  the 
year.  The  plant  was  growing  freely  with  Narcissus  major  and 
Galanthus,  and  doubtless,  although  now  quite  naturalised,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  old  garden  probably  over  a century  ago.  We  visited 
the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Rev.  Boscawen,  where  a scarlet  passion 
flower  in  blossom  was  climbing  up  the  house,  and  where  the  pride 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  Waratah,  was  in  fine  bloom.  The  garden 
was  a mass  of  colour,  and  feared  no  rival  even  in  Cannes  or  Men- 
tone. It  was  difficult  to  believe  we  were  in  England.  On  the  Tues- 
day I saw  the  Romulea  in  blossom  at  Dawlish.  In  early  April  I 
went  to  Gower  in  order  to  search  for  it  where  Mr  Cookson  gathered 
it  last  year,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Pntentilla  vtrna,  Lithospermum 
purpureo-caerulevm,  HelJehorus  foetidus,  Scilla  verna  and  Viola 
rvpestris  gladdened  the  eye.  Two  days  we  occupied  in  this  vain 
search.  Then  we  went  on  to  Fishguard  where  we  saw  an  alien  Com- 
posite quite  naturalised  on  the  rocks  near  the  station.  From  that 
very  comfortable  hotel  St  David’s  was  visited  and  then  Haverford 
West  and  Tenby.  Near  the  latter  place  we  gathered  Carex  riparia, 
n yacinthus  hispanicus  (alien),  ATlinm  triquHrum.  (naturalised)  and 
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Brassica  oleracea  in  profusion.  We  then  went  to  Cardiff  where  Miss 
Vachell  kindly  took  us  to  Llandaff  and  Radyr,  where  Mr  R.  L.  Smith 
has  found  so  many  southern  aliens.  At  Bristol,  despite  the  road- 
alterations  at  St-  Vincent’s  Rocks,  Arabis  scabra  still  remains.  In 
May  some  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  including  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Adeane,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Guy  Baring,  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Floyd,  Mr  Foggitt,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Leith,  Mrs  and  Miss  Newman, 
Mrs  O’Callaghan,  Lady  Victoria  and  Miss  Russell,  Mr  N.  0. 
Simpson,  Miss  Trower,  Miss  Vachell,  and  Mi  and  Mrs  Williamson 
made  an  expedition  to  Jersey,  of  which  Miss  Vachell  has  contri- 
buted an  account.  Mr  T.  Attenborough  joined  us  on  our  arrival. 
The  visit  gave  unqualified  pleasure  to  those  who  attended.  Most  of 
the  rare  plants  of  the  Island  were  seen,  and  one  feels  certain  without 
damage  being  done  to  any  of  the  rarities,  as  most  of  the  members 
were  contented  with  painting  them.  Miss  Vachell,  who  stayed  one 
day  later  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  added  Orchis  militaris  to  the 
Island  flora,  and  the  Secretary  found  Sonchus  oleraceus  crossed  with 
a-sper,  a rare  British  hybrid.  The  splendour  of  the  Thrift  and 
Silene  maritirna  at  Plemont  was  remarkable,  and  the  delicate 
colouring  of  Matthinla  sinvata  was  greatly  admired.  Poa  hvlbosa 
was  over,  but  specimens  were  seen  in  Lady  Davy’s  locality. 

In  early  June  the  Dunstable  downs  were  again  visited.  They 
afforded  a great  show  of  Gentiana  praecox  in  such  quantity  as  to 
give  a colouring  to  a dry  grass  hollow.  Here,  too.  occurred  Orchis 
O’Kellpi  and  the  large  flowered  Cerastivm  vulgatum  which  was 
discovered  by  Paul  Richards.  Later  on.  Avith  Mrs  WedgAvood,  the 
wonderful  expanse  of  colour  given  by  Anthemis  tinctoria  on  the 
railway  bank  near  Hanslope  in  Bucks  was  observed.  Here  it  is 
associated  with  two  central  European  Hawkweeds,  Bicracivm 
prcmltum  and  W.  stolon-iflorum . Then  with  Misses  Trower  the 
Chippenham  Fen  was  visited.  There  Avas  no  TApnris  but  plenty  of 
typical  Orchis  praetermissa  and  O.  incarnata,  var.  ochrolevca  Boll. 
Near  Six  Mile  Bottom  Euphorbia  virgata  was  seen.  Wilbarrow  Hill, 
which  is  in  both  Herts  and  Beds,  was  visited  to  see  Cnrum 
Bulhocastnnum  in  fine  flower.  Phleum  Phleoidcs  was  in  great 
quantity. 

In  July  Scotland  was  visited,  where  T enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Airlie  at  Cortachy  Castle.  Through 
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1 their  kindness  I was  able  to  visit  the  glens  of  Caenlochen  and  Clova 
lin  company  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Williamson  and  Mr  C.  W.  James,  but, 
••as  I have  elsewhere  said,  the  season  was  too  backward,  scarcely  a 
{single  Hieracium  showing  itself.  W oodsia  alpina  was,  however, 

1 noticed.  Near  the  Castle  Peucedanum  Ostruthium  and  Taraxacum 
\naevosum  were  added  to  the  Forfar  flora.  In  Glen  Dole  and  Glen 
IFee  the  vegetation  was  equally  retarded,  but  Oxytropis^  was  in  fine 
1 flower. 

The  Artillery  was  in  possession  of  the  Sands  of  Barry  so  we 
'Were  disappointed  at  missing  Cor  alio  rrhiza,  but  we  visited  Rescobie 
land  Restennet  and  saw  the  curious  narrow-leaved  form  of  Cerastium 
iarvense,  Salix  pentandra,  Lysimachia  thrysiflora,  Cicuta  and  other 
rare  plants.  From  Forfar  Mr  Williamson  took  me  in  his  motor  by 
IDunkeld,  where  there  were  sheets  of  Melampyrum  pratense,  var. 
thians,  Killiecrankie,  Blair  Athol,  Kingussie  and  Boat  of  Garten, 
where  E quisetv/m  hytmale  and  Drosera  ohovata  still  grow,  Carr 
Bridge  (next  week  visited  by  that  cloud  burst  which  did  so  much 
destruction)  and  Inverness  to  Dingwall — not  a bad  day’s  work. 
'Then  on  to  Bonarbridge  and  Golspie.  Between  these  places  we 
found  a new  locality  for  Moneses  uniflora.  It  grew  in  thousands 
and  was  known  to  the  village  lads  as  Cowslips.  From  Golspie  we 
went  to  Berriedale,  Latheron  and  Thurso — another  good  day.  From 
Thurso  we  explored  Scrabster  and  Holburn  Head  gathering 
iHieracium  orarium,  var.  fulvum,  H.  iricum,  Primula  scotica. 
Ligusticum  scoticum,  Euphrasia  foulaensis,  E.  latifolia,  Ac.  Then 
we  went  north-eastwards  to  see  Saussurea  growing  within  a few  feet 
I of  the  sea  level.  Then  the  banks  of  the  Thurso  river  were  searched 
and  Carex  aguatilis  in  various  forms  was  seen,  while  the  stream  here 
and  there  showed  Potamogeton  nitens  in  variety.  The  rosettes  of 
Ajuga  pryamidalis  were  observed  and  there  was  plenty  of  Rihes 
alpinum  in  the  hedgerows.  Another  day  was  spent  in  visiting 
IDunnet  links  where /wncw.s  hoUicus  abounds.  Primula  scotica  and 
Viola  Pesneaui  also  occur.  Then  to  .John  O’  Groats  where  Carum 
Carvi  is  plentiful,  also  Pueumaria  maritima,  but  the  trippers  have 
taken  too  heavy  a toll  of  the  latter.  In  a ditch  by  the  roadside  grew 
the  Magellan  Senecio  Sm.ithii  which  I saw  there  five  years  ago,  and 
I on  the  way  to  Wick  Herarleum  villosu/m  is  naturalised.  By  the 
Wick  river  we  gathered,  in  heavy  rain,  Carex  mliuo  and  C. 
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aquatilis,  and  in  the  Wick  meadows  in  the  grass  I got  fine  specimens 
of  Viola  lepida.  Then  we  explored  Scarmclett  where  we  gathered 
Deyeuxia  stricta  and  Orchis  praetermissa,  var.  pulchella  in 
splendid  show  and  also  some  hybrids. 

The  following  day  we  went  on  by  Reay,  Melvich  and  Bettyhill. 
This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  flowery  places  in  the  British  Isles.  On 
July  11th  Oxytropis  sericea  was  in  full  blossom  and  its  tufts  of 
rosy-purple  flowers  were  a great  attraction.  Then  there  were  sheets 
of  large-flowered  Euphrasia  brevipila,  bushes  of  Eosa  villosa  and 
tomentosa  in  great  variety,  large-flowered,  but  small  plants  of  Vida 
sepium,  Hieracium  caledonicum,  H.  protractum,  &c.,  and  across  the 
river  Naver  a hillside,  covered  with  blown  sand  up  to  300  feet,  was 
occupied  by  masses  of  Dryas  octopetala.  Here  I once  found  the 
hybrid  Ajuga  pyrarnidalis  x reptans.  In  cultivated  ground  grew 
splendid  Rhinanthus  major  with  Lamium  mollucdlifoliurn.  Draba 
incana  was  on  the  walls  of  the  village  and  Saxijraga  oppositifolia 
on  rocks  only  a little  above  sea-level.  In  the  damp  sands  of  the 
Naver  grew  Carex  incurva. 

The  next  day  we  motored  from  Bettyhill  by  Loch  Naver  to 
Altnaharra  when  a long  search  afforded  Carex  chord orrhiza,  this 
year  in  very  small  quantity,  Castalia  alba,  var.  ocddentalis,  Carex 
limosa,  Drosera  obovata  and  Melampyrum.  pratense,  var.  alpestre- 
Then  we  motored  through  grand  scenery  and  through  a country  the 
botany  of  which  still  remains  for  a great  part  unknown,  to  Erriboll 
and  round  the  shores  of  that  wonderful  loch  to  Durness  where  the 
limestone  comes  to  the  surface  and  Dryas  is  the  common  plant.  ^\'e 
explored  the  Cave  of  Smoo  and  found  several  Hawkweeds  there, 
includine:  H.  rubicundum , var.  Boswellii  and  H . britanmcrtm . We 
reached  Rhiconich  rather  late  and  found  the  Hotel  filled  with  fishers 
who  are  almost  as  dull  and  self-centred  as  golfers.  The  next  day 
we  had  to  go  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast  and  back,  since  the 
Scourie  Ferry  was  not  working.  Our  road,  therefore,  took  us  by 
Loch  More  and  Loch  Shin  to  Lairg  and  Invershin  and  then  back  by 
Oykell  Bridge  where  Hieracium  stictophyllum-  was  plentiful  to 
Tnchnadamph.  Here  the  pasture  by  the  stream  was  literally  full  of 
Habenaria,  bifolia,  plenty  of  H.  albida  and  Orchis  pratermissa. 
Dryas  was  on  the  rocks  with  Carex  rupestrrs.  From  here  we 
climbed  Ben  Garve  where  there  was  plenty  of  Arctostaphylos  alpina. 
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aind  a few  specimens  of  Hieracium  alpinum  and  other  alpines. 
ritricularia  ochroleuca  was  near  the  stream.  Only  a very  few 
jolanta  of  Arenaria  norvegica  showed  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tahat  botanists  will  not  eradicate  this  little  gem.  On  the  16th  we 
nnotored  from  Inchnadamph  to  Ledbeg  and  Cnochan.  There  we  saw 
!:i  small  pasture  one  mass  of  Trolliiis.  Orchis  incarnata,  0.  praeter- 
, vnissa  and  its  var.  and  their  hybrids  were  in  great  show. 

iDn  the  rocks,  indeed  on  a wall  by  the  road,  lurked  Carex  rupestris. 

I l^uantities  of  the  Holly  fern  grew  among  the  stones.  Thalictrum 
nlpinum  and  fine  Hieracium  anglicum,  var.  longibracteatum  were 
I lon  the  cliffs.  Thence  through  magnificent  scenery  we  journeyed  to 
lUliapool.  What  a series  of  mountains  between  Inchnadamph  and 
i ' ohe  latter  place — Quinag,  Canisp,  Suilven,  An  Stack,  Stack  Polly, 

I (Houlmore,  Coulbeg  and  Ben  More  of  Coigach,  most  of  which  I have 
I'blimbed  but  the  flora  of  which  is  relatively  unknown.  Surely  on 
I tbhe  last  will  be  found  Arahis  nlpina.  Then  from  Ullapool  we  went 
toy  Braemore,  now  dismantled  of  its  fine  trees,  but  where  Polygonum 
('.achalinense  and  cuspidatum  have  gone  wild,  over  the  dreary 
IDiriemore  to  Garve,  Dingwall,  Beauly,  Inverness,  Nairn  to 
iGrantown,  a big  day,  but  we  were  not  too  tired  for  an  after-dinner 
stroll  through  the  pine  woods  where  Melampyrum  pratense,  var. 
hhinns  makes  a bright  show,  as  in  the  pastures  do  Orchis  praefermissa 
i.-ind  var.  pulchella.  On  the  17th  we  motored  from  Grantown  to 
: KKirkmichael,  then  to  Tomintoul  by  the  Conglas  Water,  over  the 
I joass  above  2000  feet  altitude,  descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Don 
‘it  Cargill  near  which  place  Senecio  Smithii  is  established,  then  by 
: i picturesque  route  to  Aboyne.  In  a small  loch  we  saw  some  immense 
■ mssocks  standing  well  above  the  water  of  a sedge  which  could  be 
only  ces^ritosa,  data  or  a form  of  Goodenowii.  It  was  too  far  in 
tx)  reach  or  even  identify  but  eventually  our  resourceful  chauffeur. 
'Watson,  put  on  his  indiarubbers  and  waded  in  and  obtained 
'Specimens.  It  proved  to  be  C.  Goodenowii,  var.  strictiformis. 
'-several  trees  of  Pojndus  laurifolius  were  noticed  on  the  way,  and 
t'Hrica  cinerea  was  in  brave  show.  We  stayed  at  Ballater  to  lunch 
ind  saw  Lupinus  in  great  beauty  on  the  shingle  of  the  Dee.  Then  on 
o Braemar  where  we  saw  Galeopsis  speciosa  in  plenty,  and  a 
I Dlant  or  two  of  its  hybrid  with  Tetrahit.  The  next  day  we  motored 
"rom  Braemar  to  Aberdeen,  thence  by  Stonehaven,  St  Cyrus  and 
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Montrose  to  Arbroath  when  I had  to  return  to  England  for  some 
meetings  and  thus  missed  being  with  Mr  Williamson  and  the  other 
botanists  when  Glen  Lyon  yielded  Carex  microglochin.  Of  this 
expedition  Mr  W.  D.  Miller  gives  an  account. 

At  the  end  of  July  Swanage  was  visited.  We  got  Calamagrostis 
cnnescens  near  the  Erica  ciliaris  station,  and  obtained  good  plants 
of  the  hybrid  ciliaris  x Tetralix  in  flower.  On  Corfe  Castle,  or 
rather  on  the  roadside  near,  we  found  the  Satureia  which  I had 
noticed  there  many  years  ago.  It  is  distributed  through 
the  Club  this  year.  Mr  Van  de  Weyer  kindly  motored 
us  to  the  Chesil  Beach  where  we  found  a fine  fig  tree.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  also  found  one  there  but  it  was  not  the  ordinary  form. 
Studland  was  visited,  and  so  was  Ridge,  but  there  was  no  Scorzonera 
visible.  Gotoneaster  Simonsii  grew  in  a hedge  far  away  from 
houses.  In  early  August  I paid  a visit  to  Sir  Roger  Curtis  at  Lich- 
field and  we  visited  Chartley  Castle,  Hoar  Cross,  where  there  was 
beautiful  Ranunculus  Lingua,  and  Wigginton,  where  the  true 
Payulus  nigra  grows  and  Acer  platanoides  is  planted.  Gailey 
Reservoir  was  explored.  This  too,  had  E.  Lingua,  and  Salix 
daphnoides-  Aquilate,  Copnor  and  Eccleshall  were  visited,  also 
Dudley  Castle  on  the  very  top  of  which  grew  Sevecio  squalid uk.  ()n 
Wren’s  Nest,  where  there  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone,  we  added 
Bromus  erectus  to  the  Stafford  flora  and  there  was  fine  11  ieracium 
sciaphilum.  On  the  tips  at  Tipton,  Wallsall,  etc.,  l^cnedo  squalid t/s 
has  become  thoroughly  established  and  brightens  that  dismal 
district. 

Next  1 determined  to  gather  Carex  microglochin  so  went  u]»  to 
Perth  where  Mr  Corstorphine  kindly  met  me  and  we  motored  to 
Kenmore.  There  was  a little  misunderstanding  about  the  actual 
locality  where  the  sedge  was  found.  We  knew  it  grew  neai-  Carex 
atrofusca,  so  our  first  visit  was  to  the  remotely  situated  Ben 
Heasgarnich  at  the  head  of  Glen  Lyon  but  we  spent  the  day  in  vain. 
Then  another  corrie  was  explored  which  seemed  to  answer  the 
description  but  this  also  proved  a failure.  Meanwhile  I had  made 
further  enquiries  and  on  Saturday  my  friend,  Mr  D.  TTaggart,  came 
up  and  a large  party  of  us,  including  Mrs  Douie  TVquhart.  Dr  and 
Mrs  Fleming,  and  Mr  L.  Fleming,  the.  Rev.  W.  M.  Gillies.  Mr 
Corstorphine,  Mr  T.  Churchill  and  myself  started  for  the  Yellow 
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Corrie  where  at  2500  feet  we  found  this  newly  discovered  Sedge  but 
a little  over-ripe.  It  was  tracked  up  the  sides  of  the  corrie  to  about 
3000  feet.  For  an  account  of  its  plant  associates  see  note  under  C . 
microglochin.  Near  Garve  Castle  Avena  strigosa,  sub-sp. 
glabrescens  was  plentiful  and  we  saw  Polygonatum  verticillatum  in 
fruit  and  the  rose-flowered  foi’m  of  Silent  Cucubalus  by  Loch  Tay. 
Hieraciwm  pulmonarioides  Vill.  was  in  flower  at  Kenmore  as  a 
garden  escape.  Ribes  alpinmn  is  common  there.  My  next  visit 
was  to  Naworth  Castle,  the  romantic  home  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Carlisle,  where  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  F.  Baker  joined  us.  In  the 
picturesque  dell  beneath  the  Castle  grew  Petasites  nivea,  and 
Lonicera  Xylosteum.  was  naturalised  on  the  slopes.  We  also  went 
to  Askerton  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Henley,  but  the 
season  was  too  late  for  flowers-  Mr  Williamson  then  motored  me 
to  Silloth  where  we  saw  Potentilla  intermedia,  Melilotus  arvensis, 
Salvia  nemorosa  and  other  aliens.  Then  we  went  to  Seascale  when 
Dr  Hellon  pointed  out  Gentiana  baltica,  and  where  we  saw  Geranium 
lancastriense.  Dr  Hellon  also  showed  me  a curious  form  of  Plantago 
which  awaits  further  study.  We  motored  by  the  Vale  of  Lorton. 
where  Rosa  hibernica  was  plentiful  but  barren  and  where  R.  mollis, 
var.  Grenieri  occurred,  to  Keswick,  on  the  way  seeing  the  home  of 
Lychnis  alpina  and  gathering  Asplenium  septentrionale.  At  Sea- 
scale  Fumaria  Bnstardi  was  found. 

In  October  a short  visit  to  the  Rev.  J.  Freshfield  enabled  me  to 
see  Taraxacum  naevosum  at  Hursley,  in  Hampshire,  and  to  hear  of 
Draba  mu/ralis  as  a garden  weed  in  the  Nursery  at  Winchester.  My 
last  visit  was  to  Westonbirt  for  the  glories  of  the  autumn  colouring. 
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PLANT  NOTES,  Etc.,  for  1923, 

(Mostly  New  Plants  to  the  British  Isles  or  Notes  on  British  Species 
insexted  here  for  Convenience  of  Reference.) 

Abbreviations. — f before  a name  signifies  the  plant  is  not  native; 
X = a hybrid ; + moi-e  or  less ; I after  a locality,  that  the 
Secretary  has  seen  the  plant  there;  [ ] that  the  plant  is  not  British 
or  the  record  is  doubtful;  Ann.  Bot.=  Annals  of  Botany;  Bot. 
Abstr.  = Botanical  Abstracts;  Card.  Chron.  — Gardeners'  Chronicle; 
Ir.  Nat.  = Irish  Naturalist;  Journ.  Bot.  = Journal  of  Botany;  Nat. 
= The  Naturalist. 

22.  Ranunculus  acris  L.,  var.,  sub-var.  or  forma  minuti- 
florus  Druce.  (Rep.  B.E.C.  469,  1916).  A plant  coming  under 
the  name  is  sent  by  Mr  J.  Parkin  from  Brayton,  Cumberland.  He 
says  “ It  is  fairly  common  this  year,  the  flowers  are  undersized, 
and  the  stamens  have  been  arrested  in  their  development.  The  plant 
is  functionally  female  only.  As  a rule  all  the  flowers  on  a single 
plant  are  affected  the  same  way.  Here  and  there  I have  noticed 
plants  with  flowers  somewhat  intermediate,  i.e.  stamens  only  partly 
arrested,  but  generally  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  form  and 
this  depauperate  one  is  very  marked.  The  ])lants  of  the  latter  can  be 
quite  tall  and  robust  looking  and  there  does  not  seem  any  difference 
in  the  vegetative  features-  They  look  like  setting  seed.”  John 
Parkin,  in  litt. 

47.  R.  Ficaria  L.  L’Etude  Exp^rimentale  sur  la  Tub^rifica- 
tion  et  la  St4rilit4  de  la  Eicaire,  R.  Dostal  in  Preslia  32,  1923. 
He  finds  that  the  fertile  flowers  have  larger  corollas  (36  mm.)  (ban 
the  sterile  (24  mm.  only)  and  that  the  sterile  are  darker  in  tint.  En 
r4sum6 — la  st4rilit^  de  la  Eicaire  est  un  phenomene  corrf'latif,  inais 
d’une  tout  autre  nature  que  Eon  suppose  d’ordinaire. 
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Var.  FLORE  PLENO.  Near  Welbeck,  Notts,  R.W.  Goulding.  A 
pretty  form  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  I saw  it  as  a 
pot  plant  on  the  table  of  a relative  of  the  Mikado  at  Tokyo. 

48.  Caltha  palustris  L.  A form  with  more  rounded  sepals 
is  sent  from  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  by  Miss  Todd. 

72.  Berberis  vulgaris  L.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
danger  there  is  of  allowing  this  plant  to  grow  in  agricultural 
areas.  The  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Circ.  n.  269 
showing  how  its  eradication  prevented  Black  Rust  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  suggested  that  the  best  method  of  eradication  is  by 
means  of  common  salt.  Ten  pounds  placed  on  the  crown  will  kill  an 
ordinary  bush.  Weed-killer,  consisting  of  arsenite  of  soda,  is  also 
effectual.  It  is  said  that  English  farmers  practically  eradicated  it 
from  the  Midland  counties  200  years  ago.  It  is  now  certainly  veiw 
local  there.  Every  English  plant  pathologist  lielieves  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Barberry  has  solved  the  black-stem  rust  problem 
whereas  in  Wales,  especially  I’embroke,  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen, 
where  there  is  still  much  Barberry,  there  is  a greater  number  of 
outbreaks  of  rust,  as  is  given  in  detail  from  W.  H.  Broadbent's 
valuable  researches.  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  have  prevented 
rust  by  destroying  Barberry.  But  in  Southern  Italy  and  especially 
in  Greece  where  Berheris  cretica,  even  at  3000  feet  elevation,  grows 
plentifully  there  is  much  disease  in  the  corn  from  this  cause,  even 
wild  grasses  being  rotten  from  it.  An  instance  is  cited  which  shows 
that  a great  outbreak  of  rust  started  from  one  Barberry  bush.  The 
spores  travelled  in  one  direction  for  five  miles.  The  total  wheat 
area  infected  was  963  acres  and  the  amount  of  wheat  sank  from  21 
bushels  to  8 bushels.  The  combined  money  loss  was  over  1200 
dollars.  In  Minnesota  the  spores  were  carried  over  ten  miles.  In 
the  Farmers’  Bulletin,  n.  1058.  1923,  the  Department  have  issued 
directions  for  destroying  this  pretty  but  dangerous  shrub.  The 
loss  from  the  Rust  in  1916  in  the  States  is  estimated  at  200,000,000 
dollars,  almost  as  much  as  that  country  receives  from  Britain  for 
her  war  debt.  The  Japanese  B.  Thunhergii  is  harmless,  not  so  the 
American  B.  Aquifolium.  A list  of  other  rust-carriers  is  appended. 

80.  Papaver  Rhoeas  L.  Mr  Wilks  gives  this  account  of  his 
production  of  the  Shirley  Poppy.  “ In  1860  I noticed  in  a waste 
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corner  of  my  garden,  abutting  on  the  fields,  a patch  of  the  common 
wild  Poppy,  one  solitary  flower  of  which  had  a very  narrow  white 
edging  to  the  petals.  This  one  flower  I marked  and  saved  the  seed 
of  it  alone.  Next  year,  out  of  perhaps  200  plants,  1 had  four  or  five 
of  which  all  the  flowers  were  white-edged.  The  best  of  these  were 
marked  and  the  seed  saved,  and  so  on  for  several  years,  the  flowers 
all  the  while  getting  a larger  infusion  of  white  to  tone  down  the 
red  until  they  arrived  at  quite  a pale  pink,  and  1 obtained  one 
plant  that  was  absolutely  pure  white  in  the  petals.  I then  set 
myself  the  task  to  change  the  black  central  jjortion  of  the  flowers, 
the  anthers,  stigmatic  surface  and  pollen  from  black  to  yellow  or 
white  and  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a strain  with  petals 
varying  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  jjure  white,  with  all  shades 
of  pink  between,  and  all  possible  varieties  of  flakes  and  edged 
flowers,  and  having  golden  or  Avhite  stamens,  anthers,  stigmatic 
surface,  and  pollen,  and  a white  base  to  each  petal.”  Gard.  Chron. 
149,  1-23. 

80.  P.  Rhoeas  L.,  var.  Hofpmanni.\num.  Under  the  name 
Fapaver  sylvftstris,  in  Gnrd.  Chron.  148,  1923,  there  is  an  excellent 
figure  which  Mr  Savage  has  reproduced  from  one  of  the  beautiful 
paintings  made  by  Jacques  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  about  the  year 
1576.  This  shows  the  scarlet  petal  having  a black  blotch  at  the 
base,  the  upper  margin  of  the  blotch  having  a fimbriate  edge  of  pure 
white.  The  size  of  the  painting  is  10|  in.  by  in.  The  beautiful 
set  of  water-colour  ]>aintings  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
This  var.  was  common  at  Frilford,  Berks;  near  Blisworth, 
Northants,  and  Stone,  Bucks,  this  year,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  aegadicum  (Fedde).  Witney,  Oxon,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  omphalophorum  (Fedde).  Headington,  Oxon,  G.  G.  Druce. 

Var.  SUBCAUDATIFOLIUM  (Fedde),  forma  rufo-nigrescente.  This 
has  the  long,  nearly  simple,  terminal  leaf-lobe  of  the  type  var.,  but 
is  clothed  with  reddish-black  hairs.  Frilford,  Berks,  G.  G.  Druce. 

Var.  iMMACULATUM  Kuntze.  A common  form  at  Princes  Ris- 
borough,  Bucks,  G.  G.  Druce. 

120  (2).  Matthiola  Oxyceras  DG.  Syst.  ii.,  17.3.  .41ien. 

Damascus,  Syria  ; between  Aleppo  and  Mosul  : Persia.  Hayle. 
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Cornwall,  1922,  Miss  Todd;  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  1922,  Miss  Landon. 
Characterised  by  caule  erecto  ramoso  glanduloso,  foliis  velutinis 
sinuato-repandis  superioribus  integris  siliquis  teretibus  sub- 
velutinis  glandulosisque  tricuspidatis,  cuspidibus  lateralibus  subre- 
flexis.  Near  to  .1/.  lividus  and  recalls  M . tristis  in  its  flowers. 

167.  CocHLEARiA.  Miss  M.  B.  Crane  and  Miss  A.  E.  Gairdner 
in  Journ.  Genetic?,  xiii.,  n.  2.  These  workers  find  that  C.  officinalis 
and  C.  alyina  have  28  chromosomes,  (7.  danica  42,  and  C.  anglica 
49-50,  all  the  numbers  thus  being  multiples  of  7.  They  have  also 
made  crosses  between  the  various  species.  The  range  of  variation 
in  the  F2  offspring  is  in  some  cases  greater  than  the  combined 
ranges  of  the  parents.  The  specimens  of  anglica  were  obtained  from 
Hayling  Island,  and  the  offspring  proved  fairly  constant.  The 
Blakeney  anglica,  where  officinalis  also  occurred,  is  very  variable, 
due,  as  the  authors  suggest,  to  crossing  with  officinalis.  This 
natural  hybrid  was  recorded  in  Rep.  B.E-C.  186,  1915  (published  in 
April  1916),  having  been  found  by  Mr  T.  A.  Briggs  (see  Rep.  B.E.G. 
9,  1872-4),  and  named  by  me  x C.  Briggsii.  Subsequently  I found 
that  this  hybrid  had  been  named  G . hollandica  in  December  1915  by 
Th.  Henrard,  and  this  is  the  name  it  should  bear.  Miss  Crane  and 
Miss  Gairdner  could  not  succeed  in  crossing  C.  danica  with  anglica, 
but  the  hybrid  officinalis  and  danica  has  been  freely  obtained.  Pro- 
fessor Udney  Yule  sent  plants  from  Cornwall  of  danica  which 
showed  some  interesting  modifications — (1)  similar  to  the  Hayling 
plant;  (2)  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  concave;  (3)  a form 
with  smaller  leaves  and  more  prostrate  growth.  Natural  seeds  taken 
from  these  three  forms  gave  very  uniform  offspring.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr  Beeby  had  a natural  cross  in  his  garden  of 
officinalis  and  micacea  (see  Rep.  B.E.G.  510,  1896).  He  there  sug- 
gested that  G . alpina  might  l‘>e  found  to  cross  with  G.  officinalis. 
The  authors  of  this  important  paper  give  descriptions  of  the  three 
species,  and  the  results  of  their  experimental  crossings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  further  researches  will  be  made  with  G.  alpina,  G.  groen- 
landica,  and  especially  G . micax'ea,  in  order  to  discover  if  the  last 
be  a true  species  and  not  a form  educed  by  its  habitat,  and  to  see 
if  alpina  x will  account  for  the  variability  of  the  mountain  forms. 

192.  Sisymbrium  Tiialianum  Gay,  var.  brrvicaule  mihi. 
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Stenophragma  Thalianum  Celak.,  var.  hrevicaule  mihi.  Native. 
Found  by  our  valued  member,  Mr  A.  Wilson,  on  Cautley  Crag, 
Sedbergh,  Yorkshire,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  growing  in 
a rocky  ravine  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks  (Coniston  Grit)  in  July  1922 
(see  R&p.  B.E.C.  826,  1922).  Mr  Wilson  kindly  sent  me  specimens 
which  led  me  to  think  it  a distinct  variety.  He  obtained  seeds 
which  he  grew  in  his  garden  at  Sedbergh,  and  sent  me  fresh  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  specimens  in  July  1923.  They  had  remained 
practically  unchanged  in  cultivation.  The  elevation  at  which  it  grew 
was  above  any  previous  English  record,  but  it  has  been  found  at  2500 
feet  in  Perthshire,  and  8000  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Descrip- 
tion : Plant  short,  with  the  habit  of  Erophiln  verna,  glabrescent; 

stems  very  short  (i  inch),  wiry,  flexuous,  bearing  about  10  flowers; 
leaves  in  a dense  rosette,  sharply  but  remotely  denticulate,  glab- 
rous ; pods  slender,  nearly  terete,  glabrous,  on  short  (|  inch)  pedi- 
cels, the  lower  ones  much  overtopping  the  upper. 

193  (2).  S.  MULTiFiDUM  (Pursh)  Macmillan.  Alien,  N. 

America.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  1922,  Gamhier-Parry. 

226  (2).  Diplotaxis  catholica  DC.  Syst.  ii.,  632,  1821. 
Alien,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  1922,  Noel  Sand- 
wiTH.  Det.  Dr  Thellung-  Characterised  by  “ siliquis  sessilibus 
erectiusculis ; stylo  subtereti,  1-2  spermo;  foliis  pinnatipartitis,  lobis 
dissectis  laciniis  linearibus  sinuato-dentatis.  = Sisymbrium 
catholicum  L.  Mant.  93.  It  differs  from  tenuifolia  in  the  compj-essed 
beak  containing  one  or  two  seeds,  whereas  tenuifolia  is  seedless.  In 
Spain  it  occurs  in  dry  sandy  places,  by  waysides,  on  walls,  and  in 
cultivated  ground. 

232.  Bursa  pastoris  Welder.  B.  pinnata  (At.).  Ballater, 
S.  Aberdeen,  1923,  G.  C.  Drugs;  near  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  J. 
Ratner.  Det.  Dr  Almquist. 

250  (2).  Thlaspi  alliaceum  L.  Alien,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Istria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  Serbia,  Ac.  A clear  green,  biennial  plant 
from  1-2  feet  high,  differing  from  arvense  in  its  elliptic,  convex 
fruits,  and  in  the  stem  being  hairy  at  the  base.  The  plant  has  a 
strong  oniony  odour,  which  it  communicates  to  the  milk  of  cattle 
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1 feeding  on  it.  See  paper  in  Journ.  Min.  Agric.  xxx..  Sept.  1923, 
'with  figure  of  the  plant  and  seeds,  by  W.  M.  Ware,  B.Sc.,  and 
, J.  E.  Chambers.  Hothfield  and  Ashford,  Kent,  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  a vigorous  seeder,  averaging  8 seeds  to  a fruit,  and  an  average 
number  of  767  fruits  to  the  plant.  Vide  fruiting  specimens  kindly 
; given  by  W.  M.  Ware  and  a younger  one  sent  by  Miss  Cobbe. 

253.  Ibehis  odorata  L.  Alien,  Greece.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster, 
1922,  Mrs  Sandwith.  Det.  Dr  Thellung,  who  says  it  occurs  at 
Eleusis  in  Greece.  Near  to  /.  pinnata,  but  characterised — “ Her- 
bacea  glabra,  foliis  linearibus,  dentatis  basi  ciliatis  apice  dilatatis, 

I siliculis  subrotundis,  emarginature  lobis  acutis  patulis  stylo 
brevioribus,”  DC-  Syst.  Veg.  ii.,  400,  1821.  De  Candolle  cites  it 
from  Creta,  and  Nyman  from  Eleusis,  Attica,  ex  Heldr.  Herh.  Norm. 
774.  The  number  774  in  Heldr.  Herh.  Norm,  is  cited,  however,  by 
Halacsy  {Consp.  FI.  Qr.  i.,  106)  for  1.  acutiloha  Bert.  Misc.  227,  t. 
9,  f.  1 = 1.  odorata  Boiss.  Diagn.  i.,  75,  scai'cely  of  L.,  “ cujus 
species  in  alpibus  Allobrogicis,  id  est  in  Delphinatu  et  Sabaudia 
crescit.”  Bauhin,  on  whom  De  Candolle  relied,  cited  it  from  Crete 
whence  it  has  not  been  collected  recently.  Rouy  & Foucaud  and 
Archangel!  {Flora  Italiana)  give  no  reference  to  either  plant. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  safer  to  name  it  Iheris  acutiloha  Bert,  until  its 
identity  with  the  Linnean  species  is  clearly  proved. 

298.  Viola  odorata  L.,  var.  immaculata  E.  S-  Greg,  in  Journ. 
Bot.  82,  1923.  Maidencombe,  S.  Devon,  Miss  C.  L.  Peck-  It 
differs  from  V.  dumetorum  lord,  in  its  early  and  prolonged  flower- 
ing, in  its  tall,  erect  growth,  in  its  long  vigorous  stolons,  and  in  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  flower.  The  stipules  are  more  distinctly 
herbaceous  than  in  dumetorum.. 

302  (2).  V.  EPiPSiLA  Gr^.,  and  ? Ledeb.  Under  F.  palustris 

L.  Mrs  Gregory  {Brit.  Violets  29)  says  it  is  scentless.  Major 
Bates  van  de  Weyer  tells  me  that  the  Burghfield  epipsUa  has  a strong 
pansy  fragrance,  and  that,  too,  is  the  case  with  Portuguese  plants. 
Perhaps  the  latter  may  be  the  F.  Juressi  K.  Wein,  with  which  Mr 
A.  J.  Wilmott  identifies  our  British  epipsila.  The  Wigton  F. 
palustris  was  without  odour,  and  its  veins  were  less  branched  than 
in  the  Berks  epipsila. 
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303.  V.  TRICOLOR  L.  Studies  on  the  Collective  Species. 
Dansk.  Bot-  Tidskr.  363-416,  J.  Clausen. 

305.  V.  NANA  Lam.,  Precisions  sur  la.  E.  L.  Gerbault  in 
Bull.  Bot.  de  Fr.  455,  1923. 

305.  V.  Kitaibeliana  Room.  & Schultes  Veg.  Syst-  v.,  383. 
W.  C.  Barton  affirms  that  the  type  as  well  as  the  var.  nana  DC. 
occur  in  Jersey.  These  larger  specimens  are  what  nana  grew  to  in 
my  garden.  Probably  nann  is  only  a dunal  form.  Kitaibeliana 
must  be  very  close  to  V.  Olonensis  Genev.  Mem.  Soc.  Acad.  Angers 
V.,  8,  which  Rouy  & Foucaud  {FI.  Fr.  iii.,  49)  say  differs  from  nana 
— “ Plante  plus  robuste,  a tiges  plus  elevees  et  a pedoncules  moins 
divariques.”  Rouy  & Foucaud  describe  this  as  a sub-var.  major. 
They  also  place  d,erelicta  Jord.  under  Kitaibeliana. 

360.  Lychnis  dioica  L.  Miss  K.  B.  Blackburn  of  the 
Botanical  Department,  Armstrong  College,  says  {Kafnre  688,  1923) 
that  Strasburger  found  that  both  sexes  possessed  twelve  pairs  of 
chromosomes  in  the  somatic  cells.  In  the  heterotype  division  he 
found  one  pair  of  bivalents  much  larger  than  the  others,  but  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  this  pair  were  of  equal  size.  Miss  Blackburn 
finds  that  in  L.  alba  there  are  also  24  somatic  chromosomes,  of  which 
two  are  larger  than  the  rest.  In  the  female  plant,  at  the  reduction 
division,  these  two  appear  similar;  thus  the  daughter  nuclei  are 
alike.  In  the  male,  however,  the  two  larger  chromosomes  differ 
from  one  another  in  size  and  shape.  “ Since  L.  aV>a  is  so  closely 
related  to  L-  dioica,  in  which  Shull  has  demonstrated  sex-linked 
characters  with  the  male  heterozygous  for  sex,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  we  have  here  a definite  case  of  an  XY  pair  of  chromo- 
somes in  the  male  with  a corresponding  XX  in  the  female.  This  is 
the  first  definite  record  of  sex  chromosomes  in  a Dicotyledon.”  Miss 
Blackburn  promises  a full  account  of  this  and  other  species  of 
Lychnis^  and  their  hybrids  at  an  early  date,  and  her  results  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value. 

360.  L.  DiOTOA  L..  An  .Apocarpic  Plant  of.  R.  Snow  in  Kew 
Phyt.  156,  1923. 

371.  CERAaTTUM  VISCOSUM  L.,  forma  nova  macropetalum. 
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IPetals  exceeding  the  sepals  by  2 mm.  or  more.  Abbots  Leigh, 
^Somerset,  1923,  Mrs  Wedgwood  ; Swanbourne,  Bucks,  1899;  Fins- 
ttown,  Orkney,  1920,  G-  C.  Druce. 

Forma  rotundata  mihi.  Leaves  very  blunt,  10  mm.  x 6.50 
mim. ; 15  mm.  x 10  mm*. ; 20  mm.  x 14  mm.  Bembridge,  Isle  of 
Wight;  Burnham  Beeches,  Bucks,  1898;  Oxford,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  elongatum  Druce  in  Camb.  Brit.  FI.  51.  Differs  from  the 
rtype  not  only  in  its  laxer  but  in  its  elongated  inflorascence  and 
llonger  pedicels.  Lerwick,  Shetland,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Forma  interruptum.  Inflorescence  elongated,  sublateral,  with 
fflower  clusters  interruptedly  arranged  along  the  stem.  Vale, 
(Guernsey,  1923,  Trafford. 

374.  C.  TETRANDRUM  Cui't.,  var.  EGLANDULOSUM  Salmon  in 
iJourn.  Bot.  90,  1923.  Mr  Salmon  describes  this  variety,  which  he 
lhas  seen  from  Cornwall,  S.  Devon,  Isle  of  Wight,  Caithness,  Shet- 
lland,  Orkney,  and  Cork,  for  plants  which  have  non-glandular  hairs. 
IRouy  and  Foucaud  {FI.  Fr.  iii.,  215)  wrongly,  I think,  make  C. 
xtetrandrmn  subordinate  to  C.  pumilum,  the  super-species  being 
(described  as  “ velue-glutineuse.”  The  subordinate  tetrandrurn 
iis  laconically  diagnosed  “ plante  irregulierement  dichotome; 
Ibract^es  toutes  herbac4es,  poilues  meme  au  sommet,”  and  under 
(this  a var.  glahrum  R.  &.  F.,  which  is  glabrous  and  has  shorter 
I petals  and  pedicels-  One  wonders  whether  this  or  eglandvl osum 
would  bear  the  test  of  culture.  The  locality  given  as  Point  of  Sata- 
ford  in  Shetland  is  perhaps  meant  for  Saxaford. 

396.  Arenaria  verna  L.  Mr  Clarence  Elliot  {Gord.  Ghron. 
183,  1923)  recommends  this  lead-loving  species  for  the  rock  garden 
where  it  does  quite  well  in  the  absence  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  so 
often  associated  in  its  native  habitats  in  Britain. 

419.  Claytonia  perfoliata  L.  Much  correspondence  has  gone 
on  in  the  Gard.  Ghron.  in  1923  as  to  the  use  of  this  North  American 
! species  as  a winter  salad.  Mr  J.  S.  Gamble  {l.c.  212)  cordially 
recommends  it,  and  he  also  uses  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  Endive  and 
Campannla  Rapnncvhas.  The  last  mentioned  has  a double  advan- 
tage since  the  young  shoots  are  a good  salad  and  the  mature 
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inflorescence  is  a pretty  table  decoration.  The  fleshy  root  is  also 
edible. 

474.  Geranium  sanguineum  L.,  var.  or  forma  decumbens  mihi. 
G.  sanguineum  L.,  var.  prostratum  Syme  in  part,  non  G. 
prostratum  Cav.  which  is  lancastriense.  G.  sanguineum,  vai  j 
prostratum  (Cav.)  Br.  PI.  List.  Not  uncommon  on  the  British 
coasts  from  Carnarvon  northwards.  It  is  not  a windswept  form 
for  it  keeps  its  decumbent  growth  if  removed  from  its  native 
home.  Cultural  tests  are,  however,  necessary  to  see  if  it  comes  true 
from  seed.  It  is  different  from  the  dwarf  form  of  sanguineum 
which  occurs  in  stony  places.  It  grew  with  lancastriense  at  Seascale, 
Cumberland,  and  it  occurs  between  Llandudno  and  Deganwy,  etc. 
Here  the  branches  lie  flat  on  the  sand  but  they  do  not  root  at  the 
nodes. 

526.  Acer  campestre  L.  Schneider  (Laubholzkunde  ii.,  230, 
1907)  describes  var.  trilohum,  leaves  three  lobed,  fruits  pubescent; 
var.  lohaturn,  leaves  with  5 obtuse,  toothed  lobes,  fruits  pubescent; 
var.  acutilohum,  leaves  with  five  acute,  nearly  entire,  lobes,  fruit 
pubescent;  var.  pseudomarsicum,  leaves  with  three  lobes,  fruits 
glabrous  and  var.  austriaca,  leaves  with  acute,  nearly  entire,  lobes, 
fruit  glabrous.  See  Elwes  & Henry  Trees  iii.,  652. 

532  (2).  Genista  hispanica  L.  Alien,  South  Europe. 
Hortal.  Found  as  a solitary  plant  alx»ut  six  inches  high,  appar- 
ently self-sown,  on  Eartham  Down,  W.  Sussex,  about  five  miles 
from  Chichester,  May  1923,  Miss  Beatrice  Farley.  A native  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  Southern  France  and  Liguria,  it  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1759.  It  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
heterophyllous  foliage,  the  lower  leaves  being  narrow  and  spinous, 
the  upper  lanceolate,  villous  and  unarmed. 

664.  Medicaoo  sativa  L.  How  to  grow  Alfalfa.  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bulletin,  n.  1283,  1923.  It  states  that 
alfalfa  probably  originated  in  south-western  Asia  although  wild 
forms,  from  which  it  might  have  sprung,  are  found  in  China  and 
Siberia.  The  name  is  of  Arabic  oi  igin  and  is  translated  to  mean 
the  best  fodder.  In  America  the  name  is  replacing  ‘ lucerne,’  the 
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corigin  of  which  is  not  clear.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
tthe  old  Catalan  name  ‘ lusedras  ’ whence  comes  the  common  name 
“ laouzerdo  ’ used  in  the  south  of  France.  From  this  ‘ lucerne  ’ has 
I been  derived.  The  name  of  the  Swiss  Canton  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tthe  plant.  Alfalfa  was  supposed  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in 
IPersia  and  brought  by  the  Persians  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
IB.C.  490  to  provide  forage  for  the  horses  and  cattle.  It  was  appar- 
tently  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  first  century  and  into  Spain  by 
tthe  Moors  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Spaniards  took  it  in  with  them 
(to  South  America  and  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  doubtless 
(to  California  and  the  south-west  during  their  first  expeditions.  It 
mas  not  until  1850,  when  Alfalfa  was  taken  from  Chile  to  San 
IFrancisco,  that  its  rapid  extension  under  irrigation  commenced  in 
(the  West.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  forage-crops  in  the 
United  States  exceeding  any  other  perennial  crop  except  timothy 
alone  or  timothy  mixed  with  red  clover.  The  acreage  devoted  to  it 
has  practically  doubled  every  ten  years  since  1899-  In  1919 
eighteen  and  three-quarter  million  tons  of  hay  Avere  produced. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  regional  strains  of  Common  Grimm. 
Turkestan  and  Peruvian.  Grimm  Alfalfa  was  brought  from  Ger- 
many in  1857  by  Wendelin  Grimm.  It  is  a hybrid  of  .17.  sativa 
with  the  yellow  flowered  .1/.  Falcata.  It  has  a valuable  hardiness, 
in  part  derived  from  Falcata  and  in  part  to  the  natiiral  selection 
that  has  taken  place  under  the  severe  climatic  conditions  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  since  its  introduction  into  the  States.  Another 
hybrid,  the  Cossack  Alfalfa,  with  variegated  flowers,  is  also  grown. 
Most  valuable  and  detailed  advice  as  to  its  cultivation  is  given  in 
this  practical  Bulletin. 

573.  M.  LiTORALis  Rohde,  var.  inermis  Moris.  Det.  A. 
Thbllung.  Alien,  Western  France,  S.  Europe.  Barry, 
Glamorgan  [n.  68],  1922,  R.  L.  Smith.  Differs  from  the  type 
“ Le<rumes  inermes  on  legerement  tuberculeux  aux  bords.” 

643  (6).  Dortcnium  rectum  (L.)  Ser.  Bonjeana  recta  Reichb. 
Alien,  Portugal,  Spain,  South  Europe.  A pretty  plant,  soinetimes 
a yard  high,  with  the  small  flowers  aggregated  into  a compact  head, 
the  wings  and  standard  pale  rose  and  the  keel  blackish-purple. 
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The  smaller  leaves  and  longer,  narrower  pods,  distinguish  it  from 
D.  hirsutum.  Barry,  Glamorgan  [114],  R.  L.  Smith. 

643  (7).  D.  HERBACEUM  Vill.  Alien,  Central  Europe,  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  flowers-heads  consist  of  about  15-20  flowers 
which  are  pale  blue,  not  touched  with  black  at  the  tip,  as  in  its  ally, 
D.  suffruticosum.  Barry,  Galmorgan,  [103],  R.  L.  Smith. 

645  (2).  Lotus  creticus  L.  Alien,  S.  Europe,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Malta,  Syria  and  North  Africa.  Near  to  L.  edulis  but  perennial 
and  with  a longer,  cylindric,  narrower  pod  and  unequal  calyx-teeth. 
Barry,  Glamorgan  [105],  R.  L.  Smith. 

681  (2).  ViciA  benghalensis  L.  History  and  Seed  Produc- 
tion of  Purple  Vetch.  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Circular  256. 
1923.  The  first  Purple  Vetch  seed  was  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  from  Naples,  Italy  in 
1899,  numbered  4244,  and  in  December  of  that  year  seeds  of 
V.  benghalensis  n.  3954  and  in  November  of  the  next  n.  5576  were 
received.  Seeds  of  the  last  were  used  in  Berkeley,  California  and 
Tucson,  Arizona.  The  yield  was  found  to  be  good  and  the  demand 
for  seed  became  very  great.  To  show  how  wonderful  has  been 
the  result  of  this  experiment  it  may  be  said  that  in  1921  about 
1,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in  north-western  California  alone, 
125,000  pounds  being  also  grown  in  Western  Oregon.  A figure 
of  the  plant  with  seed-pods  is  given. 

725.  Lathtrus  Nissolia  L.,  var.  gramineus  Beck.  FI.  Nied.- 
Oesterr.  ii.,  1,  882  with  pods  glabrous  or  somewhat  rough.  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Lower  Morden,  Surrey.  Is  not  this  the  usual  form  of 
the  Briti.sh  plant?  No  examples  of  var-  puhescens  Beck,  with 
pubescent  pods  have  come  under  observation.  C.  E.  Britton. 

950.  Rosa  spinosissima  L.  x mollis,  var.  alba  = x R.  Bar- 
clatana  mihi.  This  beautiful  hybrid  was  found  at  Bettyhill,  W. 
Sutherland,  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  (Journ.  Bot. 
167,  1887)  and  placed  by  him  under  Bnsa  Sahini.  T am  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  still  abundant  and  occurs  in  an  isolated  mass  near  the 
River  Naver  on  sandy  soil.  The  stems  are  strongly  aciculate.  the 
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ffruits  are  those  of  mollis,  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the 
Heaves  are  hairy  and  very  beautifully  biserrate.  R.  mollis,  var. 
■olha  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood.  I have  connected  the  name  with 
tthat  of  our  lamented  member  and  Rose  specialist  who  did  so  much 
tto  unravel  the  difficulties  connected  with  these  hybrids  of  mollis  and 
Uomeutosa.  G.  C.  Druce. 

953.  Pyrus  Malus  L.,  var.  vel  lusus  abortiva  mihi-  Sent  by 
Mr  J.  H.  Stephen  from  Horsham.  The  inflorsecence  shows  a very 

1 hairy  calyx  tube,  but  the  petals  are  absent,  and  some  of  the 
1 filaments  are  anther-less  yet,  Mr  Stephen  says,  the  tree  usually  pro- 
i duces  a fair  crop  of  apples. 

967.  Crataegus  oxyacanthoides  Thuill.,  var.  cuneatiformis 
I mihi.  Stokenchurch,  Oxon  [AA  254].  Differs  from  the  type  in 
its  long,  narrow,  very  cuneate  leaves,  which  are  long  lobed  only  at 
or  near  the  ajtex.  G.  C.  Druce. 

973  (2).  ' Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nuttall  in  Journ.  Soc.  Phil, 
ii.,  22,  1834.  A.  florida  Lindm.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1669.  Aronia 

alnifolia  Nutt.  Gen-  i.,  306,  1818.  Alien,  N.  America.  Hortal. 

In  a wood  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  June  21,  1923,  A.  Webster. 

973  (3).  A.  laevis  Wieg.  Shad  Bush,  N.  America.  Alien, 
N.  America,  in  cool  ravines  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
ascending  to  5,500  feet.  Hortal.  A planted,  ornamental  tree 
up  to  40  feet  high  found  by  Mrs  Thompson  in  the  middle  of  a very 
i-ough  l)it  of  heath  between  Elvetham  and  Minley  in  N.  Hants, 
June  1923.  It  is  the  A.  canadensis  of  many  authors,  in  part,  not 
of  L.  from  which  it  differs  in  having,  when  young,  less  tomentose 
leaves,  in  flowering  slightly  later,  that  is  when  the  leaves  are  nearly 
half  grown,  in  having  glabrous  not  tomentose  racemes,  in  the  fruit 
being  succulent  and  sweet  not  dry  and  tasteless,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  less  acuminate-  See  Sargent’s  Trees  of  N.  America  394.  Mrs 
Thompson  says  there  are  two  trees  about  the  size  of  a large  hawthorn 
on  the  heath  about  40  yards  apart,  looking  quite  wild.  The  leaves 
colour  very  l)eautifully  in  the  autumn. 

1027.  Drosera  uongtfolia  (as  intermedia)  and  D.  anglica, 
forma  pumila  Kihlm.  Carl  G.  Ahn  in  Bot.  Not.  99. 
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1073  (2).  CiRCAEA  iNTBRMBDi.\  Ehrh.  If  this  be  kept  as  a 
distinct  species,  its  earlier  name,  according  to  Fernald  in  lihodora 
lix.,  85-8,  1917,  and  Schinz  tfe  Thellung  in  Viert.  GeseU.  Nat. 
Zurich  297,  1921,  is  Circaea  canadensis  Hill  Veg.  Syst.  x.,  21,  1765 
with  which  they  say  it  is  identical.  By  many  botanists  intermedia 
is  considered  to  be  a hybrid,  but  canadensis  occurs  in  the  absence 
of  one  of  the  alleged  parents. 

1080  (2).  Eryngium  planum  L.  Alien,  Eastern  Europe. 
Hortal.  Det.,  with  some  doubt  owing  to  the  specimen  lacking  the 
lower  leaves,  by  Dr  Thellung.  Known  in  cultivation  since  the 
time  of  Gerard.  The  flower  is  figured  in  Nicholson’s  Diet,  iii.,  530. 

1099  (2).  Apium  leptophyllum  (Pers.)  F.  v.  Muell.  T.  A. 
Sprague  in  Journ.  Bat.  129,  1923  gives  a good  history  of  the  species, 
showing  that  it  is  of  American  origin  as  given  in  the  Adventive 
Flora  of  T weedside.  It  was  first  re<‘orded  as  occurring  in  Britain 
at  Galashiels  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  324r,  1913.  This  is  not  cited  by  Mr 
Sprague.  It  was  determined  by  Dr  Thellung  and  exhibited  by  Miss 
Hayward,  its  discoverer,  at  the  Linnean  Society  in  1914,  as  Ajnum 
Ammi,  a name  used  by  Urban.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  an 
American  species  should  so  early  reach  Italy  since  there  is  a speci- 
men, Penzig  says,  in  Cibo’s  Herbarium,  which  was  probably 
collected  before  1540.  This  Herbarium  also  has  the  Maize  and 
Prickly  Pear.  A lengthy  and  interesting  enumej'ation  of  its  distri- 
bution is  given,  but  hingland  may  be  ailded  since  Miss  Gobbe  found 
it  at  Bedminster  and  Hull,  and  Mr  Robinson  at  Watton,  Norfolk 
{Rej).  B.E.C.  381,  1918;  125,  1920  and  728.  1922).  Its  source  of 
origin  at  Galashiels  was  doubtless  Argentine  or  Bolivian  wool,  at 
Bristol  it  may  have  come  from  the  West  Indies  with  fruit,  but  Mr 
Sprague  says  that  it  may  come  with  .ship’s  ballast  or  guano.  We 
hope  this  will  not  be  the  last  of  such  useful  notes  even  on  “ rubbish- 
heap  ” plants. 

1119.  Chaerophyllum  temulum  L..  nov.  var.  or  sub-var. 
CHRYSEUM.  Diffeis  from  the  type,  which  is  described  in  all  floras 
as  white  flowered,  in  having  the  flowers  of  a Pastinaea  colour.  It 
does  not  appear  to  differ  in  leaf,  stem  or  hairs,  which  are  as  in  the 
normal  plant.  Chri/senm  must  be  of  vei-y  rare  occurrence.  I found 
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it  first  near  Northcourt,  Abingdon,  Berks  in  1898  as  a solitary 
>lant,  but  the  ditch  in  which  it  grew  was  cleared  out  and  subsequent 
rrisits  failed  to  reveal  it  for  a second  time.  It  is  so  distinct  in 
appearance  as  to  suggest  a different  species.  This  year  Dr  Pegler 
aas  kindly  given  me  a specimen  of  the  same  variety  whiph  he  found 
»i>n  June  7,  1923,  at  Drewsteighton,  Dartmoor,  Devon,  to  which  I 
give  the  name  ('hryseum.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1153.  Hekacleum  villosum  Fisch.  is  excellently  illustrated  in 
tkhe  Gardeners'  Chronicle  52,  1923  under  the  name  K.  giganteum . 

1229.  Dipsacus  sylvestris  L.  The  Common  Teasel  as  a Car- 
mivorous  Plant.  Miller  Christy  in ilof.  33,  1923.  Avery 
rreadable  paper  in  Avhich  the  writer  states  his  belief  that  the  liquor 
iin  the  teasel  cups  definitely  attracts  and  stupifies  insects  and  other 
vvisitors,  and  that  the  plant  derives  actual  benefit  from  the  absorp- 
t:ion  of  the  resulting  highly  nitrogenous  liquor  which  the  cups 
fountain. 

1248.  Bellis  perennis  L.,  The  Caulescence  of.  C.C-  Lacaita 
iin  Journ.  Bot.  99,  1923  shows,  inter  alia,  that  the  variety  or 
sspecies  hyhrida  is  not  of  hybrid  origin  but  is  a caulescent  state 
depending  upon  external  conditions.  The  name  may  therefore 
disappear  from  our  List. 

1258.  Aster  Tripolium  L.  An  interesting  observation  is 
tgiven  by  Prof.  J.  Massart  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Botany  of 
'Belgium,  namely,  that  in  the  flooded  area  Aster  Tripoliim) , var. 
discoidea  is  the  ])i-evailing  form,  but  as  the  marsh  dries  a fringe  of 
•.the  typical  blue-flowered  form  appears  on  the  more  fertile  less  saline 
'Soil. 

1286.  Pui.iCARiA  ULioiNosA  Hoffiiig.  A Link  = P.  arabica  (L.) 
'Cass.,  var.  hispanica  Boiss.  Alien,  Lusitania,  Greece,  Egypt,  Crete, 
Ai  abia.  (’ardiff  Docks,  Glamoi-gan,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  Dr  Thellung. 
Allied  to  P.  prostratn  but  much  more  divaricately  branched,  often 
I prostrate  ; leaves  cordate,  amplexicaul,  smaller  and  narrower  ; 
peduncles  longer  and  more  thickened;  bracts  small;  ligules  broader 
land  more  spreading. 
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1286  (20).  Buphthalmum  speciosum  (Schreber  Dec.  11,  t.  6, 
1766)  ?nov.  comb.  B.  cordifolium  W.  & K.  PI.  Rar.  Hung,  ii.,  117, 
1805.  Telekia  speciosa  Baumg.  Enum.  PI.  Trans,  iii.,  149,  1816. 
Alien,  Europe.  Hortal.  Glasgow,  1922,  R.  Grierson.  This  was 
previously  found  near  Beauly,  at  Lovat  Bridge,  Easterness,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Roffey.  See  Eep-  B.E.C.  15,  1914. 

1295.  Xanthium  spinosum  L.  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill  tells  us  that 
fruits  of  this  species  have  been  discovered  in  prehistoric  deposits 
near  the  village  of  Bogorow,  15  km.  east  of  Sofia.  The  fruits  had 
been  collected  in  considerable  quantity  and  stored  as  if  for  use  as 
food  or  fodder.  The  deposits  are  of  neolithic  age.  This  discovery 
proves  that  Xanthium  is  of  European  and  not  of  American 
origin.  Following  Thellung  {Fl.Adv.  Mnntpd.)  I said  in  Adv.  FI- 
Tweed  side  it  was  “ probably  of  American  origin  ” but  intimated 
that  Godron  thought  it  was  originally  from  Northern  Africa. 

1295  (3).  X.  ECHiNATUM  Murr  in  Comm.  Hort.  Gott.  vi..  32. 
1783-4.  Det.  Dr  Thellung.  Alien,  N.  America.  Cardiff  Docks, 
Glamorgan,  G.  C.  Drucb.  In  the  Index  Eewensis  it  is  put  under 
X.  canadense. 

1325  (2).  Anactclus  prostratus  Pomel  Nouv.  Mat.  FI.  Alg. 
63.  Anacyclus  valentinus  L.,  var.  prostratus  (Pomel).  Det.  as 
sub-species  A-  prostratus  (Pomel)  in  Vierteljahrsschrift  Naturl.  Ges. 
Zurich,  Ixiv.,  806,  1919  by  Dr  Thellung.  Alien,  Algeria.  Bristol, 
Gloster,  N.  Sand  with. 

1325  (3).  A.  DissiMiLis  Pomel,  l.c.  A.  valentinus,  sub-sp. 
dissimilis  (Pomel)  Thell.,  l.c.  805.  Det-  Dr  Thellung.  Alien. 
Algeria.  Bristol,  Gloster,  N.  Sandwith. 

1344  (2).  Anthemis  pbregrina  L.  Alien,  Italy,  Greece.  Asia 
Minor.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1353.  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  L..  var.  laciniatum 
Vis.  = var.  pinnatifidum  Lee.  et  Lam.  Cat.  227,  1847.  C.  inctsum- 
Bertol.  Native.  Dry  stony  field,  Charlbury.  Oxon.  July  1923 
[AA.  252].  This,  under  Rouy’s  key,  is  described  as  Leucanthemum 
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wulgare,  var.  laciniosum  (Arv.-Touv.  as  a sp.,  1871)  having  the 
bbasal  leaves  pinnatifid  or  sub-pinnatipartite,  the  stem  leaves  incise- 
identate  or  sub-pinnatifid,  the  divisions  dentate  or  pinnatifid, 
^spreading,  the  calathides,  flower-heads,  large  and  borne  on  long 
^peduncles,  the  phyllaries  broad,  brown,  with  scarious  border,  the 
couter  narrow-lanceolate,  pointed.  Bertolini’s  indsum  is  described 
{{Arch.  FI.  Hal.  675)  as  having  the  lower  leaves  pinnatifid 
' (pennatofesse)  with  incise-dentate  divisions.  Visiani’s  description 
iin  Flora  Dalmatica  ii.,  86,  1847  runs  “ foliis  caulinis  omnibus 
oblongis  pinnatifido-laciniato  acutis  achenii  radiis  papposis.” 

1393.  Senecio  aquaticus  x Jacobaea  Druce.  This  hybrid, 
• discovered  by  Mr  W.  H.  Beeby  in  Shetland  (Herb.  South  London 
IBot.  Institute),  was  published  by  me  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  17,  1914,  with  the 
I suggestion  that  to  it  may  belong  the  S.  aquaticus,  var.  duhius  Druce 
FI.  Berks  294,  1897  which  differs  from  aquaticus  in  the  achenes 
being  slightly  hairy  and  in  the  hairs  not  being  confined  to  the 
shallow  ridges.  Prof.  Ostenfeld  kindly  sends  the  following  note  : — 
“ When  I was  staying  at  Elstead,  Surrey,  in  the  summer  of  1920 
I observed  that  when  Jacohaea.  and  aquaticus  were  growing  together 
in  a wet  place,  a river  bank  of  the  River  Wey,  at  a farm  called 
Somerset  Farm,  a number  of  intermediates  were  present.  I have 
no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  hybrid  S.  aquaticus  x Jacohaea  of 
which  I have  not  any  previous  record.  The  time  of  flowering,  and 
the  degree  of  partition  of  the  leaves  were  intermediate  between  the 
supposed  parents.  The  achenes  were  faintly  hairy  as  in  aquaticus, 
not  densely  hairy  as  in  Jacohaea,  and  the  involucral  leaves — of  which 
the  photos  give  three  series — were  intermediate.”  The  situation 
in  which  it  grew  is  similar  to  that  where  I gathered  the  var.  duhius 
in  the  meadows  near  Wytham  and  in  the  Rennet  meadows  at  South- 
cote.  To  this  I believe  belong  plants  which  grew  near  Bodorgan 
in  Anglesey.  In  Eep.  B.E.C.  290,  1915  this  form  is  reported  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Ivo  Fiennes  from  near  Hambledon,  and  there  I said 
it  might  prove  to  be  this  hybrid.  In  all  these  cases  both  species 
grew  together.  Prof.  C.  H.  Ostenfeld’s  note  gives  a much  greater 
definiteness  to  the  record  of  the  hybrid  which  we  may  now  claim  with 
some  degree  of  sureness  as  a British  plant. 

1393  (2).  S.  erratious  Bertol.  Amoen.  Ital.  92.  S.  Jacohaea, 
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var.  erraticus  Beck.  FI.  Nied.-Oesterr.  1222.  S.  harbaraeifolius 
Krock.  (but  the  binomial  is  not  satisfactorily  established,  testibus 
Rouy  & Camus).  S.  aquations  Sm.  & Sibth.  Prod.  FI.  Gr.  ii.,  178. 
Sub-sp.  S.  aquations,  race  erratious  Rouy  & Camus  FI.  Fr.  viii., 
336.  S.  divergens  F.  Schultz  Arch.  10,  1872.  See  Rep.  B.E.G. 
35,  191^7  where  there  is  an  account  of  its  being  recorded  for 
Guernsey  by  Gay  in  1832.  This  September  Mr  C.  Trapnell  sent  me 
some  plants  which  he  gathered  near  Lyndhurst,  S.  Hants,  growing 
with  S.  aquations  and  Jacohnea  which  reminded  me  of  this  jilant.  I 
submitted  specimens  to  Dr  Murr  and  to  Kew  each  of  whom  named  it 
S.  barharaeifolius  Krock.  The  plant  is  very  critical  as  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  var.  pinnatifidios  of  aquations  and  the  hybrid  of 
Jaoobaea  and  aquations.  Br6bisson  says  it  differs  from  aquations  in 
its  stronger  and  less  hairy  stem ; its  larger  number  of  slender,  open 
and  divaricate  branches;  in  the  terminal  segment  of  the  leaves  being 
bi'oad,  ovate  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  in  its  smaller  flower-heads 
and  in  the  leaves  being  of  a more  sombre  green.  The  Abbe  Coste 
{FI.  Fr.  ii.,  300)  gives  the  contrasting  features.  S.  aquations — 
Rameaux  du  corymbe  etalesi-dresses ; lobes  lateraiix  des  feuilles 
oaulinaires  obliques.  S.  erratious — Rameaux  du  coryml^e  etal^s 
divariques;  lobes  lat^raux  des  feuilles  caulinaires  ecartes  de  I’axe  a 
angle  droit.  In  the  floral  characters  the  Hampshire  specimens  agree 
with  the  description  but  the  stem-leaves  are  not  well  shown  in  my 
specimens  so  I prefer  to  wait,  before  accepting  the  name,  till  1 
have  seen  the  plant  growing.  The  achenes  are  nearly  glabrous,  but 
there  are  a few  hair-like  proces.ses  on  the  ridges  when  seen  under  a 
one-inch  objective.  I should  not  be  surpri.sed  to  find  it  of  hybrid 
origin.  It  may  be  rememberd  that  Babington  in  the  early 
addition  of  his  Manual  had  a var.  major  of  S.  aquatious  which  he 
queried  as  erratioins  but,  in  later  editions,  he  withdrew  the  varietal 
name  and  the  suggestion. 


1426.  CiRSiuM  ERiopHORUM  Scop.,  sub-sp.  britannichm  Petrak 
in  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  heft  78,  Stuttgart,  1912.  This,  although 
it  was  reviewed  in  Rep.  B-F.C.  361,  1913,  has  evidently  e,sca])ed  the 
notice  of  some  of  our  English  botanists,  since  our  Reports  have  no 
general  index.  Cf.  Thompson  in  Reqi.  Wats.  B.E.C.  1922-3  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Monograph  is  not  yet  published.  It  may  be  that 
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I'Petrak  contemplates  a new  edition,  but  in  the  one  referred  to  he 
I (deals  very  critically  with  C . eriophorum  which  he  splits  into  7 sub- 
species, our  English  plant  being  described  under  a doubly  unfor- 
ttunate  name  hritannicum  which  he  diagnoses  “ capitula  ovata  raro 
o^vata  globosa  mediocria  vel  magna.  Involucri  parce  arachnoidei 
f'oliola  abrupte  sub  spinula  in  ligulam  parvam  ovatam  vel  ovate 
rrotundate  dilatata,”  as  already  given  in  these  pages.  Britannicum, 
lias  a trivial,  is  doubly  unfortunate  since,  strictly  speaking,  our 
[plant  is  English,  not  British.  It  is  true  Petrak  (l.c.)  cites  Scotland 
(for  it  but  the  authority  in  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica  is  erroneous 
Ibeing  taken  from  Sibbald  who  said  it  was  found  “ by  the  seaside 
Ibetween  Blackness  and  Queensferry.”  Indeed  Lightfoot  himself 
[queries  it-  If  it  were  ever  found  there  it  could  only  be  as  an  alien, 

I but  it  is  probable  that  the  hairy  form  of  lanceolatus,  which  does 
loccur  there,  was  mistaken  for  it.  Petrak  cites  for  his  hritannicum 
tthe  plate  in  “ Sowerby  (sic)  Syme  Eng.  Bot.  v.,  t.  dclxxxvii.”  The 
'details  of  the  ‘ hiillschuppen  ’ in  his  monograph  are  drawn  from  a 
iHuntingdon  specimen.  He  gives  “ locis  apricis,  lapidosis.  siccis, 
(«latioribus  Britannicae  et  Scotiae  ” as  its  habitat,  which  is  not 
^correct  as  it  is  not  an  upland  species.  Even  in  Yorkshire  its  limit 
iis  given  at  300  feet.  The  name  is  unfortunate  for  a second  reason. 
IThere  is  already  a Cirsium  hritannicum  Scop,  which  Williams  used, 
Ibut  wrongly,  in  the  sense  of  the  Meadow  Thistle.  The  earliest 
trivial  for  that  species  is,  as  I have  shown  {Rep.  B.E.C.  417,  1916), 
pratense,  taken  from  Hudson’s  Flora  Anglicn  353,  1778-  Cirsiu.m 
hritannicum  Scop,  was  so  named  by  him  not,  as  Williams  {Prod . 49. 
1898)  says,  in  the  Iter  Gorizense.  but  in  the  Jter  Tirolenr^e  in  Ann. 
ii.  Hint.  Nat.  60,  1769.  A reference  to  that  rare  work  will  show 
tthat  Soopoli  had  in  mind  not  the  Meadow  but  the  Melancholy  Thistle, 
‘the  proper  name  of  which  is  heterophyllum  as  it  had  already  been 
established  n.?.Cir.num-  heterophyllum  by  Hill  in  Hort.  Kew.  64,  1768, 
-so  that  C.  hritannicum  Scop,  sinks  in  synonymy  under  hetero- 
phyllum. The  grade  of  the  English  eriophorum,  which  Petrak 
ssuggests  should  be  a sub-species,  offers  a difficidty  to  those  of  us  who 
have  not  admitted  such  a half-way  house.  The  Cambridge  British 
Flora,  while  admitting^ sub- vars  and  sub-forms,  does  not  admit 
sub-species,  so  one  has  to  degrade  them  to  varieties  or  raise  them 
to  specific  rank.  Much  may  be  said  for  either  course,  but  the  extra 
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expense  involved  by  having  a sub-species  grade  almost  prohibits 
admitting  them  to  a List. 

1468.  C!entaurea  aspeka  L..  var.  subinehmis  DC.  Prod.  6,  600. 
“ Invol.  spinis  nullis  aut  minimis  vix  divergentibus,”  reduced  by 
Rouy  to  the  rank  of  sub-var.  and  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“ Epines  des  folioles  medianes  reduites  a 3-5  spinules  tres  greles  et 
oourtes,  peu  inegales,  dressees-appliquees.”  A specimen  of  C. 
aspera  in  Herb.  South  London  Bot.  Institute,  collected  ^by  F. 
Townsend  in  Guernsey  in  1851,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  description 
quoted. 

Var.  ANOUSTATA  Rouy  FI.  Fr.  ix.,  172.  “ Feuilles  caulinaires 

moyennes  et  superieui-es  + largement  lineaires  incisees  ou  dent^es, 
quelquefois  les  sup4rieures  entieres ; calathides  ordt.  plus  petites  et 
plus  allongees  que  dans  a et  b;  pyridine  d’abord  oblong-conique, 
ovoide  k,  la  maturite.”  Two  specimens,  also  in  the  South  London 
Bot-  Institute,  collected  by  E.  M.  Holmes  in  Jersey,  August  1873, 
appear  by  reason  of  the  very  narrow  foliage  and  elongated  periclines 
to  be  this  variety.  To  the  same  is  also  to  be  referred  a specimen 
in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  collected  by  H.  Watson  at  Vazon  Bay.  Guernsey, 
August  1862.  C.  E.  Britton. 

1497.  Crbpis  capillaris  (L.)  Wallr.,  var.  anglica  Druce  and 
Thellung.  C.  virem  L.,  var.  agrestis  auct.  ang.  p.p..  non  W.  k 
K.  G.  c.njnttnris  var.  glandulosa  Druce,  nomen  Rep.  B.E.C.  611, 
1922.  Excellit  capitulis  majusculis,  nigricantibus,  et  pedunculis 
pilis  nigris  elongatis  glanduliferis  + abundanter  vestitis;  indumen- 
tum griseum  subnullum.  Vera  C.  agrestis  W.  A K.  ex  descr.  (See 
Jfep.  B.E.C.  674,  1916),  diSert  involucri  phyllis  tomentosis  et  ad 
carinam  setigeris  (nec  tamen  glandulosis).  C.  virens.  sub-sp. 
agrestis  Rouy  (excl.  syn.  W.  k K.)  differt  involucri  pilis  longis 
plerisque  eglandulosis,  dum  in  nostra  planta  omnes  glanduliferi 
sint.  In  Ttep.  B.E.C.  611,  1922,  it  was  named  var.  glaruJvJosa,  but 
without  a Latin  diagnosis,  and  the  name  is  withdrawn  since  there 
are  other  forms  of  capillaris  which  are  also  glandular.  The  var. 
anglica  has  been  mistaken  for  nicaeensis,  but  in  anglica  the  recep- 
tacle has  not  the  “ profunde  favosum  fovearum  marginibus  elevatis 
fimbriato-ciliatis  ” which,  inter  alia,  characterises  nicacensis.  Var. 
anglica.  is  a widely  distributed  plant  in  Britain  from  Orkney  south- 
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, wards.  I have  it  from  Wolveroote,  Oxon;  Ufton,  Warwick;  Castle- 
I tfchorpe,  Bucks;  Roade,  Northants;  Ware,  Herts;  Tubney,  Berks; 
ilQxbridge,  Middlesex;  Twinstead,  Essex;  and  Lichfield,  Staffs.  Dr 
j iThellung  has  also  named,  in  Hit.  May  1923,  a plant  as  forma 
^jriseola.  “ Differt  a typo  varietatis  involucro  minus  nigricante, 
iindumento  griseo  copiosiore,”  which  I gathered  at  Lichfield,  Staffs, 
iin  1921. 

1497.  C.  CAPiLLARis  (L.).  Wallr.,  forma  glandulosa  Thellung. 
'Tall,  robust  plants  from  Hayling  Island  [Z  540],  July  1922,  have 
!been  so  named  by  Dr  Thellung.  It  is  a not  infrequent  British  form, 
.iand  has  also  been  mistaken  for  the  var.  agrestis  W.  <fe  K. 

1638  (21).  Andryala  tenuifolia  Tineo.  Det.  by  Dr  Thellung 
Isas  A.  integrifolia,  sub-sp.  tenuifolia  Thell.  in  Viert.  Nat.  Ges. 
2Zurich  Ixiv.,  813,  1919.  Alien,  Medit.  austr.  Radyr,  Glamorgan 
|[n.  7],  R.  L.  Smith. 

1646.  Taraxacum  devians  Dahlst.  Links  of  Boardhouse, 
IBirsay,  Orkney,  in  shell  pasture,  H.  H.  Johnston  in  Trans.  Bot. 
.Soc.  Edin.  105,  1921-2. 

1646.  T.  PALUDOSUM  Schrank,  var.  leiocarpum  (DC.  under 
palustre).  Hailey,  Oxon  [Y.  105],  G.  C.  Druce,  teste  Dahlstedt. 

1646.  T.  bbllulum  Dahlst.  Native.  Sweyn  Holm,  Orkney, 
’H.  H.  Johnston  in  Trans.  Bot.  Sor.  Edin.  179,  1922-23.  It  occurs 
also  in  Norway. 

1657.  Sonchus  asper  x oleraceus  = x S.  Piquetii  mihi. 
This  hybrid  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence,  although  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  said  that  in  New  Zealand  such  intermediates  occurred. 
It  is  also  given  from  Weimar  in  Germany  by  Dr  Focke.  Mr  A. 
Bennett  reported  this  hybrid  from  Dumbarton,  gathered  by  L. 
Watt,  in  Scot.  Nat.  268,  1890.  In  1917  I found  some  specimens, 
growing  with  both  the  assumed  parents,  in  rich  garden  soil  at  Lord 
Glenconner’s  at  Wilsford  Manor,  Wilts.  This  year,  in  Jersey,  in 
a Tomato  garden  near  Rozel,  two  or  three  plants  occurred 
with  both  asper  and  olerace,us.  These  have  lieen  submitted  to  Dr 
Murr,  and  he  agrees  that  they  have  thi.s  parentage.  He  remarks 
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“ achenia  leviter  transverse  rugulosa,  planta  crassa,  rigida,  folia 
subnitentia,  obscure  viridia  sed  auriculis  acutis  ut  in  S.  oleraceo.” 
The  plants  are  very  striking  in  appearance  owing  to  their  con- 
spicuous auricles.  Many  of  the  achenes  are  sterile.  I have  con- 
nected it  with  the  name  of  J.  Piquet,  the  well-known  Jersey  botanist. 

1663  (2).  Tragopogon  htbridus  L.  Geropogon  glaber  L.  T. 
Geropogon  Rouy.  T.  glaher  Ball,  non  L.,  teste  Rouy.  Trans- 
caucasia, Mesopotamia,  N.  Africa,  Canaries.  Alien,  Europe  medit. 
Bristol,  Noel  Sandwith.  A pretty  plant  with  rose-violet  flowers. 
Det.  Dr  Thellung. 

1686.  Vaccinium  Vitis-idaea  L.,  var.  ovatum.  J.  Henriksson 
in  Bot.  yot.  464,  1923.  This  has  ovate  berries. 

1693  (2).  Erica  stuicta  Donn  ex  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  ii.,  366  = E. 
CORSICA  DC.  Alien,  South  Europe,  Spain,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  S. 
Italy.  Sallagh  Braes,  Antrim  ; Donnhill,  Co.  Derry,  R.  L.  Praeger 
in  Ir.  Nat.,  32.  1923.  Planted  or  wind-blown. 

1710.  Pyrola  secunda  Ji.  For  notes  on  this  see  H.  Andres  in 
Fedde  Rep.  Spec.  Nov.  Regni  Veg.  21,  1923.  Stud,  zur  Spec.  Syst. 
der  Pirolaceae.  Rev.  der  Gattung  Ramischia  Opiz.  Under  this 
name  Opiz  separated  P.  secwnda,  etc.,  from  the  genus  Pyrola,  and 
Andres  has  named  {l.c.)  three  vars  : — elntior  (J.  Lange),  Mexico; 
pumila  (Paine).  America,  and  diKpensiflora  (Neum.),  Greenland. 

1721.  Statice  maritima  Mill.,  var.  vel  lusus  fi.ore  pleno.  A 
very  beautiful  form  of  the  holotrichous  Thrift  was  found  by  Lady 
Davy  between  Corbiere  and  Petit  Port,  Jersey,  in  1922.  A root 
was  brought  home,  and  it  flowered  veiy  freely  this  summer  on  a 
Surrey  rockwork.  The  corolla  is  duplicated,  the  anthers  and 
stigma  being  suppressed  and,  as  many  of  the  corollas  are  enrolled 
at  the  apex,  it  gives  a raspberry  look  to  the  inflorescence. 

1743.  Anagallis  arvenris  L.,  var.  purpurea.  Plentiful  on 
Causand  seashore,  Cornwall,  1923,  Lady  Doute.  In  this  plant  the 
corollas  are  a rather  dull  purple. 

1768.  Centaurium  soilloides  (L.)  Druce.  TTnder  the  name 
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tErythraea  Massoriii  there  is  a note  in  (jrard.  Chron.  91,  1923,  recom- 
i.:nending  it  as  a rock-garden  plant.  It  loves  a light,  fully  drained 
Moil,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  appear  happy  when  kept  too 
■dry.  Good  soakings  of  water  during  spells  of  dry  summer  weather 
haelp  it  greatly.  It  also  prefers  a little  shade.  In  its  Pembroke 
rhabitat  it  grows  in  full  sun  exposure. 

1765.  Gentiana  gampestris,  var.  suecica  Froelich  De  Gentiana 
llibellus  92,  1796.  Under  the  somewhat  misleading  name,  “ G. 
(Suecica  Froelich  ” Mr  C.  E.  Sai.mon  (Jourri.  Bot.  88,  1923)  describes 
tthis  Gentian,  and  gives  the  contrasting  features  of  campestriH  which 
hhe,  following  Murbeck,  calls  gerrrumica.  Indeed,  he  says  that 
“ Murbeck  proposes  the  name  G.  Wettsteinii  for  the  plant  of  our 
ichalk  downs  sisually  known  by  Willdenow’s  name,  germanica,  but 
tthis  suggestion  has  lieen  generally  adoj)ted.”  It  would  seem  from 
tthe  context  that  the  word  “ not  ” has  dropped  out  of  the  sentence. 
!Mr  Salmon  claims  to  have  found  suecica  near  the  Spital  of  Glenshee, 
IE.  Perth,  and  intermediate  forms  from  near  Banavie,  Westerness, 
land  Loch  Eil,  Argyll.  Murbeck  identified  Beeby’s  specimen  from 
IHillswick,  Ness,  Shetland,  as  G.  swcica,  var.  islandica  Murb.  This 
\was  omitted  from  my  Flora  Zetlandicn.  Murbeck  raised  suecica  to 
tthe  rank  of  a sub-species  {Act.  TIort.  Berg,  ii.,  n.  3,  10,  1892)  and 
in  Journ.  Bot.  1,  1894,  Mr  Beeby  made  an  abstract  of  the  paper. 
The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  suecica  from  campestris  are 
. that  suecica  has  internodes  much  longer  than  the  leaves  {campestris, 
‘shorter  or  slightly  longer) ; middle  or  upper  stem  leaves  strap-shaped 
or  oldong  rounded  or  obtuse  at  apex  {cam.pestris , lanceolate  or  ovate- 
! lanceolate,  more  or  less  acute  at  apex)  ; middle  stem  leaves  erect  or 
t erect-patent  (c(7.w/?«.9fr7s,  spreading,  the  upper  ones  strongly  so). 
1 am  afraid  the  characters  assigned  by  Murbeck  to  haltica.  appear 
•to  break  down.  Of  course,  there  is  the  annual  and  the  biennial  form, 
but  the  characters  assigned  to  each  do  not  pan  out  in  the  field. 
This,  too,  is  Wheldon’s  experience.  After  much  .study  he  could 
not  see  that  haltica  was  in  the  least  worthy  of  specific,  if  indeed  of 
varietal,  rank.  Two  out  of  three  of  Mr  Salmon’s  recent  gatherings 
are  said  to  be  intermediates.  T do  not  find  that  the  long  inter- 
nodes of  suecica  are  to  be  always  correlated  with  patent  or  with 
rounded  obtuse  leaves.  A Boss-shire  specimen  with  long  internodes 
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has  patent  and  rather  sharp-pointed  leaves.  So,  too,  is  another 
from  Wexford,  and  in  a plant  from  Loch  Tay  side  with  internodes 
4 inches  long  the  lanceolate  acute  leaves  spread  at  right  angles 
from  the  stem.  Ross-shire  specimens  with  short  internodes  have 
erect  leaves  which  are  somewhat  rounded  at  the  apex.  My  plant, 
from  Garron  Tower,  Antrim,  has  a long  internode  and  erect  leaves 
which  are  quite  acute.  On  the  contrary  on  the  Dovrefeld,  I 
gathered  what  Dr  Holmboe  agreed  was  true  suecica  which  is  unlike 
any  British  specimen  as  yet  seen  by  me.  In  this  the  corolla  was 
more  deeply  cleft  than  in  British  campestris.  It  may  be  that,  as 
Mr  Salmon  says,  there  is  a British  plant  agreeing  with  Murbeck’s 
description,  but  I should  hesitate  to  give  it,  any  more  than  I should 
haltica,  specific  rank,  but  that,  of  course,  expresses  only  an  indi- 
vidual opinion. 

1776  (3).  Gilia  squarrosa  Hook.  A Arnott  Bot.  Beech.  Voy. 
151.  Navarretia,  cf.  squarrosa  (Eschsch.)  Hook.  & Arnott,  l.c.  368. 
Alien,  America  bor.  occ.  Det.  Dr  Thellung.  Sleaford,  Lincoln, 
Miss  Landon.  Probably  introduced  with  chicken-corn.  At  first 
sight  this  plant  resembles  Hemiznnia  pungens. 

1777.  PoLEMONiUM  CAERULEUM,  Genetic  Studies  in.  Prof. 
C.  H.  OsTENFELD  in  Hereditas,  iv.,  1923.  One  of  the  variations 
(var.  sihiric.um)  is  a form  with  bipinnate  leaves  which  is  thought 
to  be  parallel  to  the  laciniate  form  of  Chdidonium  majus  (only 
that  behaves  quite  constant  in  culture.  Among  the  thousands  which 
have  appeared  self-sown  in  my  garden  not  one  reversion  in  leaf-form 
occurred).  He  also  considers  Samhucu^  nigra,  var.  lociniata  and 
the  cut-leaved  form  of  Fvhm  vulgaris  to  be  analagous  to  sihiric.um. 
White-flowered  forms  of  Polemoniu/m  are  very  common  in  culture, 
and  are  true  albinos.  In  the  normal  hermaphrodite  plant  the 
corolla  is  larger  than  in  the  female  plant.  A micropetalous  form 
is  remarkable  in  that  the  minute  corolla  has  very  deeply  cut  acute 
lobes.  Cultivation  of  the  bipinnate  forms  showed  that  the  bipinnate 
form  is  recessive.  The  white  colour  is  recessive  to  blue  colour. 
The  crossing  of  females  with  hermaphrodites  showed  that  the  off- 
spring is  mainly  female  with  about  ten  per  cent,  hermaphroditee. 

1805.  Ltcopsis,  cf.  orient  alts.  Teste  Dr  Thellung.  Alien, 
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)<rient,  Spain.  A single  specimen  at  Hayle,  Cornwall,  1923,  Miss 
''odd. 

^ 1815  (2).  Myosotis  sicula  Gussone  in  Jersey.  A.  J.  Wilmott 

I in  Journ.  Bot.  212,  1923.  Found  by  Mr  F.  Druce  and  Mr  Wilmott 
:n  1922  at  the  east  end  of  St  Brelade’s  Bay  on  the  fixed  dune 
itetween  the  strand  and  the  pond.  It  proves,  says  Mr  Wilmott,  to 
^•e  the  Sicilian  Myosotis  sicula  exactly  agreeing  with  the  specimens 
rrom  the  Loire  Inferieure,  Nantes.  It  is  a small  plant,  6-10  cm., 
i.nd  has  the  appressed  hairs  and  very  short  style  of  M.  cespitosa, 
nut  has  peculiarly  divaricate  and  flexuous  branches,  the  corolla  is 
minute,  the  nutlets  only  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  cespitosa, 
i»)eing  slightly  more  than  half  the  length  and  slightly  less  than  half 
the  breadth.  Mr  Wilmott  dismisses  the  view  of  Rouy,  who  treats 
the  biennia]  French  plant  (except  the  Coi-sican,  which  he  refers  to 
wicula)  as  a var.  confusa  {M.  sicula  Gren.  and  Godr.,  non  Tenore) 
uf  the  sub-sp.  multiflorn  Merat  of  the  aggregate  M.  palustris  under 
»vhich  is  also  put  as  a sub-species  M.  repens,  while  .1/.  commutata 
mnd  M.  cespitosa-  are  treated  as  races.  Rouy’s  arrangement  does 
not  commend  itself  to  me.  While  I have  felt  a difficulty  in  making 
■W.  repens  a full  species,  since  there  are  forms  which  connect  it 
Rvith  palustris,  such  difficulty  is  not  experienced  Avith  M.  cespitosa. 
RRouy,  moreover,  gives  full  specific  rank  to  M . sicula,  Avhich  occurs 
iin  Corsica,  Sicily,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Crete,  Ac.,  and  Avhich  he  says 
i4s  annual.  Willkomm  & Lange  keep  all  four  as  distinct  species, 
sand  say  that  sicul-a  differs  from  cespitosa  “ racemi  basi  non  folio- 
I atis,  pedicellis  brevioribus,  florum  etiam  infimorum  calyce  vix 
Mongioribus,  calyce  fructifero  campanulato-truncato,  corollae  adhuc 
miinoris  limbo  concavo.  Planta  in  statu  fructifero  0-10  pollicaris, 
maule  erecto  basi  radicante  racemis  floribundis  minus  laxifloris, 
demum  valde  elongatis,  caulem  superantibus.”  There  seems  noth- 
ling  in  the  Jersey  plant  to  take  it  away  from  this.  Whatever  its 
iiultimate  place  may  loe  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute  its  dis- 
tinctness from  any  of  our  previously  named  forms.  It  has  a very 
'distinct  facies  of  its  own,  and  well  deserves  a place  in  our  flora. 
Iln  another  marsh,  I think  in  Rt  Peter’s  Parish,  a curious  Myosotis 
of  the  repents  group  greAV,  but  instead  of  the  deeper  blue  of  repens 
lit  was  paler  than  ordinary  e.espifo.m.  While  cespitosa,  as  its  name 
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suggests,  is  a tufted  plant,  in  the  Amberley  area  it  grew  as  quite 
a simple  stemmed  jdant,  and  a similar  one  has  been  noticed  in 
Berkshire.  The  genus  needs  ci  itical  working,  and  three  or  four 
years  ago  1 suggested  it  to  Mr  A.  E.  Wade  as  a promising  field  of 
research. 

1846.  SoLANUM  NIGRUM  L.,  var.  pkostratum  F.  Gler.  in  Mag- 
nier  Scrinia  356,  1895.  St  Philiji’s,  Bristol,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper  in 
Rtp.  Wats.  B.hJ.C.  209,  1922. 

lt<69  (2).  Verbascum  ovalifolium  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  n.  1037. 
Alien,  Reg.  ('aucasus.  Hortal.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1804 
from  Tauria.  Cardiff,  tilamorgan,  1922,  Miss  Vachell.  Det.  Dr 
Thki.lung. 

1869  (3).  V.  PYRAMIDATUM  M.  Biel).  FI.  Taur.-Cauc.  i.,  161. 
Alien,  (’aucasus.  Hortal.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1804. 
Swaythling,  South  Hants,  1922,  J.  Rayner.  A pretty  plant  with 
a large  panicle  of  many  yellow  Howers.  Det.  Dr  Thellung. 

1879  (4).  Linaria  replexa  (L.)  Desf.,  teste  Dr  Thellung. 
Alien,  Ital.  merid.,  Afr.  bor.  occ.  Adventive  in  Corsica,  Gallia 
merid..  Helv.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  G.  C.  Druce. 

I88.‘l.  li.  MINOR  Desf.,  forma  nova  globosa.  Mr  C.  Nicholson 
sent  me  in  .September  a form  of  the  species  from  Headley  Lane, 
Mickleham,  which  he  referred  to  in  Journ.  Bot.  263,  1923.  The 
plants  are  very  copiously  branched  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
form  glolmlar  tufts  from  alx)ut  two  inches  high  to  the  diameter  of 
a cricket  ball,  or  even  a small  basin.  Whether  it  is  merely  an 
abnormal  growth  or  one  induced  by  a mite  (of  which  I see  no  evi- 
dence) or  to  injuiy  sustained  in  its  early  development,  has  to  be 
determineil.  If  seeds  could  be  obtained  the  matter  might  be  settled. 
As  it  is,  the  plant  widely  diverges  from  the  type  in  its  general 
appearance  which  recalls  the  “ Rose  of  .Jericho.”  G.  C.  Druce. 

1884.  Ti.  SPURIA  Mill.,  lusus  pelorta.  A plant  with  tubular 
corollas  sent  from  Sherborne,  N.  Hants,  1923,  J.  C.  Boys. 

1895  (2).  ScROPHur.ARiA  Scopolit  Hoppe  ex  Pers.  Syn.  ii.,  160, 
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riste  Dr  Thellung.  Alien,  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Himalayas. 
’Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  G.  C.  Drucb. 

1903.  Digitalis  purpurea  L.  An  extraordinary  monstrosity 
i :n  which  the  corolla  is  much  reduced  in  size,  being  shorter  than  the 
aarge  anthers  and  scarcely  exceeding  the  sepals  in  length,  the  in- 
ilorescence  with  about  40  flowers,  Roman  Villa,  Fosse  Bridge,  E. 
jlloster,  Mrs  Irvine. 

1907.  Veronica  officinalis  L.,  var.  glabrata  Bab.  A form 
!)f  this,  with  the  capsule  unnotched  at  the  top,  was  found  at  Glen, 
•'eebles,  in  1913.  The  same  plant  was  sent  from  the  same  locality 
— where  Euphrasia  variahilis  grows — this  year  by  Miss  I.  M.  Hay- 
KVARD.  G.  C.  Drucb. 

1931  (11).  Orthocarpus  erianthus  Benth.  Scroph.  Ind.  13. 
Alien,  California.  In  a lucerne  field,  Frilford,  Berks,  .Tune  1923, 
Gady  Douib  and  G.  Drucb.  A pretty  and  unexpected  adventive, 
near  to  Bartsia.  Det.  T.  A.  Sprague. 

1938  (2).  Euphrasia  atroviolacea  nov.  sp.  G.  C.  Druce  and 
rO.  Dumb.  Plant:  Small,  much  branched;  flowers,  calyces  and 
Dipper  bracts  atro-tinted,  often  glandular.  Stem  : Slender,  eglandu- 
l&ar,  mostly  hidden  by  bracts,  from  2-4  cm.  high,  branched  below, 
l occasionally  rebranched ; rarely  simple.  Spike  : Condensed,  com- 

• paratively  broad,  few  internodes  visible.  Leaves:  Lower  very 

89inall,  early  caducous,  thick  texture;  0-1  tooth  on  each  side;  at 
t times  with  clothing  as  long  and  as  rank  as  that  of  curta  \ at  times 
salmost  glabrous;  often  with  short  glandular  hairs;  upper,  very 
(small,  seldom  5 mm.  long,  rugose  beneath,  2 teeth  on  each  side; 
( Clothing  as  above.  Bracts  : Lower  suberect,  about  5 mm.  long, 
rrugose  beneath,  at  most  3 teeth  on  each  side,  more  often  2 ; sub- 
sacute ; teeth  acuminate ; upper  acute,  with  acute,  non-aristate 
■teeth;  cuneate-based ; clasping  calyx  and  not  half  ihs  length:  often 
beset  with  short  glandular  hairs;  at  times  almost  glabrous.  Calyx  : 
’With  acute  or  sub-acute  teeth,  often  copiously  glandular;  consis- 
ttently  overtopping  its  subtending  bract:  veins  atro-stained. 

• Corolla  : Al)out  6 mm.  ; nearly  uniform  in  size  and  colour:  upper 
foutside  part  whitish,  rest  deep  blackish-purple;  tube  not  lengthen- 
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ing ; style  not  protruding ; dries  well.  Capsule  : When  mature 
equalling  or  slightly  overtoiDping  the  calyx  teeth.  In  shell  sand  near 
Birsay,  Orkney,  G.  C.  Druce  & R.  J.  Burdon,  1920. 

From  curia  it  differs  in  its  usually  lees  rank  clothing,  in  its 
glandular  hairs,  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  and  in  its  small  few- 
toothed bracts.  From  variahilis  it  diff'ers  in  habit,  in  the  nearly 
uniform  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers  and  in  its  often  drying 
blackish.  From  gracilis  and  its  var.  primaria  it  differs  in  its 
habit,  its  size  and  its  glandular  clothing.  From  brevipila  it  dif- 
fers in  the  size  of  its  few-toothed  leaves  and  bracts,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  eglandular  stem  and  its  habit.  From  foulaensis  it 
differs  in  all  its  characters,  except  that  of  drying  blackish  at  times. 
From  caerulea  it  differs  in  its  habit,  size  of  bract,  glandular  and 
eglandular  clothing  and  colour  of  flowei's. 

1939  (4y  Euphrasia  variabilis  nov.  sp.  G.  C.  Druce  and 
D.  Lump.  Plant : Slender,  starved-looking,  small  bracted,  often 
sub-mealy  and  glandular,  very  variable.  Stem  : Eglandular, 
slender,  2-6  cm.  high,  at  times  simple,  often  much  branched,  some- 
times rebranched ; low-down  adventitious  branches  fairly  numerous. 
Spike;  Narrow,  congested  in  upper  part,  flowering  or  fruiting 
nodes  up  to  12,  but  often  few;  lower  internodes  fairly  long. 
Leaves  : Lower  olxivate-cuneate  with  one  tooth  on  each  side ; ter- 
minal lobe  longer  than  broad;  base  narrowly  cuneate;  early 
caducous ; 7-8  mm.  long ; upper  ovate  with  2-3  obtusish  teeth  on 
each  side ; base  cuneate;  rugose  beneath  ; variably  clothed  ; some- 
times short  glandular  hairs  numerous.  Bracts  : Sub-erect,  mostly 
quite  small,  about  5 mm.  long,  ovate,  cuneate-based.  markedly 
rugose  beneath,  clasping  the  calyx,  often  not  half  ite  length  ; lower 
sub-acute  with  2-3  sub-acute  teeth  on  each  side;  upper  indigo- 
stained,  acuminate,  with  2 or  3 acuminate,  sub-aristate  teeth  on 
each  side;  clothing  very  similar  to  that  of  leaves.  Calyx  : With 
narrow  acute  sub-aristate  teeth,  often  copiously  glandular;  con- 
sistently overtopping  subtending  bract;  veins  often  indigo-stained. 
Corolla:  Very  variable  in  size,  .5-9  mm.  ; variable  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  lilac-blue;  tube  not  lengthening;  style  occasionally 
projecting  ; dries  usually  with  good  non-rusty  colour.  Capsule  ; 
When  mature  slightly  overtopping  calyx  teeth. 
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From  campestris  it  differs  in  lacking  glandular  hairs  on  stem, 
iin  glandular  hairs  being  short,  in  amount  of  branching,  and  in  the 
v/ariability  in  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  From  Kerneri  it 
diiffers  in  being  glandular,  in  colour  of  flowers,  in  non-lengthening 
coorolla  tube,  in  rugosity  of  leaves  and  bracts,  and  in  texture  gener- 
aally.  From  gracilis  and  its  var.  primaria  it  differs  in  size  of 
fflowers,  in  amount  of  branching,  in  its  rugosity,  in  its  glandular 
hhairs  and  general  colouring.  From  caerulea  it  differs  in  habit,  size 
I'^f  bracts,  amount  of  glandular  clothing,  and  colour  of  flowers. 

This  pretty  Eyebright  was  first  noticed  by  me  on  a visit  at  Glen, 
IPeebles-shire,  in  September  1918,  when  walking  in  company  with 
ILady  Glenconner  and  the  Countess  of  Wemyss  on  a sloping  hillside 
ttowards  Loch  Eddy.  Subsequently  1 found  it  in  other  places  on 
tihe  Glen  estate.  It  was  readily  recognisable  from  its  peculiar  habit 
sand  often  attractive  flower-colouring.  On  my  return  to  England 
II  submitted  it  to  Mr  Cedric  Bucknall  and  he  remarked  that  “ not- 
withstanding the  likeness  of  some  of  them  to  E.  Kerneri  I believe 
tthey  all  belong  to  gracilis — those  with  the  large  flowers  to  its  variety 
jprimaria  Fr.  The  excessive  branching  of  some  of  the  specimens  is 
'due  to  the  damaged  main  stem.”  He  subsequently  repeated  this 
i identification.  Mr  Pugsley  did  not  think  it  “ belonged  to 
gyracilis  but  possibly  to  Kerneri.”  At  first  Mr  Pearsall  thought  it 
rmight  be  so.  Mr  Lumb  has  had  it  under  obsei’vation  for  some 
ttime,  and  was  convinced  of  its  distinctness  from  any  known  British 
fform.  This  year,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  I.  M.  Playward, 
who  was  staying  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  whom  I gave  directions  as 
tbo  where  it  grew,  we  received  fresh  specimens  in  good  flower,  and 
♦this  has  enabled  Mr  Lumb  to  draw  up  the  above  description.  The 
"situation  is  a grassy  hillside  on  poor  soil.  It  occurs  probably  from 
8800  to  1200  feet,  and  in  some  quantity. 

The  plants  gathered  and  examined  fresh  in  1923  show  the  same 
' i^ariability  in  the  quantity  of  the  glandular  clothing,  in  the  size  and 
I jolour  of  the  flowers,  in  the  branching,  and  in  the  much  starved - 
booking  appearance. 


1994,  Mentha  aquatica  L.  Mortlake,  by  the  Thames,  Surrey, 
.'J.  Fraser.  He  sent  me  fresh  specimens  to  show  that  it  had  a strong 
citrata  odour.  He  has  cultivated  it,  and  the  odour  is  retained. 


I 
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1999.  M.  RUBRA  Sm.  x M.  aquatica  L.  With  M.  rubra  at 
Iver,  Bucks,  and  either  a cross,  as  Mr  Fraser  says,  with  aquatica  as 
stated,  or  a reversion  of  rubra  (itself  a hybrid  in  which  aquatica 
has  a share)  to  .1/.  aquatica,  G.  C.  Druce. 

2011.  Satureia  C'auamintha  Briquet,  var.  villosa  (Boiss.) 
Druce  in  Rep.  Bot.  Exch.  Club  618,  1922.  In  Juurn.  Bot.  190,  1923, 
Mr  H.  W.  Pugsley,  under  the  title  of  “A  New  British  Calamint,” 
which  he  identifies  as  Calauiintha  haetica  Boiss.  A Rent.,  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  characters  of  a plant  he  discovered  in  1900  near  Swan- 
age.  In  uiy  note,  Report  618,  1922,  which  was  based  upon  the 
statement  of  a Fellow  who  heard  the  communication  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  which  was  widtten  before  1 had  seen  a printed  account, 
1 gave  the  date  of  its  discovery  as  1922.  That,  however,  was  the 
date  of  its  publication.  1 did  not  i-ealise  that  Mr  Pugsley  had 
found  it  twenty-tAvo  years  l>efore.  One  very  much  regrets  to  see 
the  unpleasant  tone  ado]>ted  by  him,  and  the  expression  he  sees  fit 
to  use  of  my  making  a “ serious  ” and  “ false  citation  ” when  T 
quote  the  .synonym  CalnmitUha  officinalis,  var.  villosissi/na,  from 
Willkomm  and  Lange’s  Prod.  FI.  Hisp.  There  is  nothing  incorrect 
or  false  in  this  citation.  If  there  had  been  the  correction  might 
have  been  less  unpleasantly  put.  In  my  account  of  the  plant,  of 
which  at  that  time  I had  seen  no  British  specimen,  I had  to  give  the 
history  of  its  earliest  trivial.  That  is  the  one  which  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  ]>aper.  Boissier  used  villosa.  as  a variety  in  the 
Voy.  Bot.  Esp.  497,  1837.  In  copying  it  in  the  Prodro7nus  Will- 
komm, by  a slip  of  the  pen,  wrote  rillosissima , and  1 know  of  it  in 
that  form  only  in  that  work  (even  if  it  had  l>een  the  earliest  publica- 
tion it  is  invalid  being  in  synonymy),  and  Avhen  cited  as  v-illosis- 
sima  it  must  be  given  as  T w^rote  it.  I have  now  seen  the  Dorset 
plant.  So  far  as  description  goes  it  .seems  to  differ  from  Spanish 
plants  in  not  being  canescent,  in  one  of  the  cymes  having  nine 
flowers,  which  does  not  well  answer  to  “ Cymis  paucifloris,”  and  in 
the  flowers  not  being  very  large.  But  the  genus  is  a fluid  one.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Rouy  (FI.  Fr.  xi.,  334)  puts  under  F.  vulgaris  Rouy 
not  only  F.  Calnmintha  and  F.  ndscendens,  but  also  F.  Nepeta.  In 
the  Index  Kewensis  haetica  is  made  synonymo\is  with  officinalis. 
Further  study  may  prove  that  the  Dorset  plant  has  specific  value. 
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The  synonyiny  of  the  Calamints  has  been  greatly  confused.  It  is 
clear  that  villosa  (as  a var.)  is  the  earliest  trivial.  It  was  put  under 
Cl.  ufficrnaHs  by  Boissier  and  officinalis  is  by  Willkomm  made  = 
silvatica,  Broinf.  = Melissa  Calamintha  L.  Lange,  however,  puts 
haetica,  as  a var.  of  menthaefolia  Host,  which  = C.  adscendens  Jord. 
and,  teste  Willkoinin,  Thymus  Calamintha  Sm.  It  seems  that  Cala- 
m/intha,  as  a trivial  is  so  liable  to  confusion  that  it  will  be  safer  to 
use  S.  adscendens  (Jord.),  var.  villosa  (Boiss.)  comb,  nov.,  and  retain 
Bromfield’s  trivial  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  plant.  I collected  a Cala- 
mint  at  ('orfe  Castle  on  July  last  which,  teste  Marquand,  is  the  same 
as  Mr  Pugsley’s  plant.  I am  sending  it  for  distribution  through 
the  Club. 

2027.  Salvia  Marquandii  Druce.  A specimen  of  this,  col- 
lected by  W.  C.  Trevelyan  in  the  locus  classicus,  i.e.,  Vazon  Bay, 
Guernsey,  1835,  has  recently  been  presented  with  other  plants, 
1260  in  all,  to  Kew.  It  was  in  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr  George 
Lloyd.  See  Kew  Bull.  This  specimen  of  the  very  local  Salvia  is 
the  oldest  one  known  to  me. 

2053  (2).  Stachys  salvifolia  Tenore  Prod.  FI.  Neap.  xxiv. 
S.  italica  auct.,  non  Mill.,  teste  Dr  Thellung.  Alien,  Eur.  mer. 
Blundellsands,  Lancashire. 

2069.  Lamium  maculatum  L.,  Peloria  in.  See  J.  Klika  in 
Prtslia  56,  1923. 

2073.  Lamium  mollucellifolium  x purpureum,  nova  hybr. 
Garden  ground  at  Tongue,  W.  Sutherland,  1917,  with  both  puta- 
tive parents.  Near  to  the  former  specias  of  which  it  has  the  calyx 
teeth  and  sessile  upper  leaves,  but  the  leaves  have  the  texture  and 
softer  pul:>escence  of  jynrpvreitm.  It  has  a different  tint  of  colour 
and  the  very  long  intei  nodes  and  more  definitely  stalked  lower  leaves 
are  also  intermediate.  The  nutlets  seemed  sterile.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2082.  Teucrium  Chamaedrys  L.,  var.  hirsutum  Celak.  Curry 
Mallet,  Somerset,  1922,  H.  Downes  in  Pep.  Wats.  B.E.C.  220,  1922, 
teste  C.  C.  Lacaita. 

2083.  Ajuoa  reptans  L.,  var.  stolonifera  Bogenh.  FI.  Fen. 
316.  Ockham  Common,  Surrey,  May  1907,  C.  E.  Britton.  Rouy 
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{FI.  Fr.  xi.,  228)  describes  it  as  “ Stolons  de  I’annee  termines  par 
un  epi  florifere  a fleurs  ordt.  plus  pales  et  moins  nombreuses  que 
celles  dee  epis  ordinaires,”  which  suggests  it  is  a condition  rather 
than  a true  variety. 

2083.  A.  REPTANs  L.,  var.  alpina  Koch  FI.  Germ.  575,  1837. 
On  Foel  Fras,  Carnarvon,  at  about  2500  ft.,  H.  W.  Pugsley  in 
Journ.  Bot.  22,  1923.  Koch  (l.c.)  briefly  describes  it  as  having 
“ stolonibus  brevibus  vel  nullis  ” with  a reference  to  Villars  A. 
alpina  of  the  FI.  Dauph.  ii.,  347.  As  Mr  Pugsley  says,  this  may 
be  the  alpine  bugle  gathered  by  Johnson  in  1641  and  referred  to  by 
him  in  his  “ Mercurii  Botanici  pars  altera  in  Cambria  descriptio  ” 
of  that  date.  This  has,  by  some  botanists,  been  referred  to  'A. 
genevensis,  which  is  a most  unlikely  plant  to  grow  on  a cold  wet 
Welsh  mountain.  I found  such  a stolonless  plant  at  about  1200 
feet  on  the  Carnedd  Dafydd  when  I visited  it  in  1921,  but  the  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  prevented  my  traversing  the  narrow  ridge  which 
connects  it  with  Carnedd  Llewellyn,  where  Johnson  probably  saw’ 
his  plant,  but  I hesitated  to  refer  it  to  the  plant  of  the  Dauphiny 
which  Rouy  {FI.  Fr.  xi.,  230)  says  is  A.  fallax  Borbas,  i.e.,  pyra- 
midalis  x reptans  Knaf.  Rouy  (in  a foot  note,  l.c.  232)  says 
“ L’A.  montana  Reichb.  et  VA.  alpina  Vill.  Dauph.  ii.,  347,  sont 
des  complexes  mal  definis  dont  il  n’y  a pas  lieu  de  tenir  compte. 

2117.  Chenopodium  subficipolium  (Murr),  var.  serratifrons 
Murr,  teste  Murr,  under  sub-sp.  suhficifolium.  Lichfield,  Staffs, 
G.  C.  Druce. 

2131  (2).  C.  striatum  (Kras.)  Murr,  var.  erosum  Murr,  teste 
Murr.  Lichfield,  Staffs,  G.  C.  Druce;  Bristol,  N.  Sandw’ith. 

2143.  Atriplex  littoralb  L.,  var.  dentatum  Hornem.,  teste 
Dr  Thellung.  Alien.  Bradford,  Yorks,  1921,  J.  Cryer. 

2169.  Polygonum  Hybrids  in  Holland.  B.  H.  Danser  in 
Nederl.  Kruidh.  Archief.  166-164,  1921.  (1)  P.  condensatuu 

(mite  X Persicaria);  (2)  P.  Braunianum  (minus  X Persicaria) 
which  are  British;  P.  hybridum  (mite  x Hydropiper),  to  be  sought 
for;  (4)  P.  WiLLMSii  (minus  x mite)  British;  (5)  P.  laxum  (Hydro- 
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PIPER  X 1 nodosum);  (6)  P.  lenticulare  (nodosum  X Persicaria). 
A difficulty  arises  as  to  the  sense  in  which  P.  nodo&wm  Pers.  is  used. 
Herr  Danser  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Persoon  named  P. 
nodosum  as  an  unnumbered  but  asterisked  plant  subordinate  to 
lapaihif olium  which  is  his  usual  custom  for  the  sub-species  grade, 
and  queries  “ An  a Persicaria  specie  diversum?”  If  meant  in  the 
sense  of  P . maculatum  the  earliest  trivial  is  petecticale  (Stokes). 
Cf.  With.  Nat.  Arr.  i.,  412,  1789. 

2169.  Polygonum.  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  eenige 
Polygonaceae  by  B.  H.  Danser.  Reprint  from  Nederl.  Kruidk. 
Archief.  218-250,  1920,  Ingekomen,  Jan.  31,  1921.  A critical 
examination  of  the  species  of  this  genus  in  which  he  quotes  Meisner 
who  says  “ P.  Roherti  est  species  mixta  ex  P.  aviculari,  litorali  et 
Rayi  ideoque  omnino  delenda.”  Under  P.  Persicaria  L.  De 
Bruyn’s  paper  from  the  same  Journal,  serie  i,  deel  1 & 3,  is  cited, 
and  Danser  gives  var.  a.  glabripes,  racemosum  pedunculis 
glabris;  var.  b.  hirsutum,  racemosum  pedunculis  adpresse 
hirsutis;  var.  c.  glandulosum,  racemosum  pedunculis  glandulis 
sessilibus  scabris.  Braun  {Flora  viii.,  1824)  has  colour  varieties, 
i.e.  a.  rubellum,  floribus  rubellis,  roseis,  purpureis  and  b.  albidum 
floribus  albidis.  Gunther  Beck  (7c.  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.)  gives  also 
a var.  tomentellum  (incanum  Gren.  & Godr.),  folia  subtus  albido- 
tomentosum.  P.  mite,  a name  which  we  are  glad  to  see  he  retains, 
has  two  plants  under  it,  i.e.  (1)  P.  longifolium,  foliis  breve 
petiolatis  spicis  pedunculatis  subpendulis  incrassatis  basi  inter- 
ruptis,  floribus  roseis  (vel  albidis)  fructibusque  magnis,  and  (2) 
P.  LAxiFLORUM,  caule  firmulo,  foliis  subpetiolatis,  latius  lanceolatis, 
spicis  filiformibus  laxis,  pendulis,  interruptis,  floribus  hexandris, 
seminibus  mediis  acutis.  Under  P.  mite  is  its  hybrid  wuth 
Persicaria  = x P.  axillare  Rigo.  P.  amphihium  has  two  colour 
vars.,  rosbiflorum,  floribus  laete  roseis  and  pallidflorum,  floribus 
sordide  vel  subflavide  albis  also  a var.  brachtsttlum,  stylis  in 
perianthio  inclusis  filamentis  eminentibus  and  macrostylum,  stylis 
e perianthio  eminentibus  filamentis  inclusis.  Plants  may  occur  as 

ROSBIFLORUM  BRACHYSTYLUM,  ROSBIFLORUM  MACROSTYLUM  and 
PALLIDIFLORUM  MACROSTYLUM,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  any 
of  these  would  bear  culture  tests. 
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2195.  Rumex.  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  Nederlandsche  Rumices 
by  B.  H.  Danser  in  Nederl.  Kruidk.  Archief.  167-228,  1921. 
Rumex  aquaticus.  Danser  quotes  Murbeck’s  paper  in  Bot.  Not.  for 
1899  in  which  he  says  there  are  three  distinct  species  in  FI.  Svecica, 
R.  domesticus  Hartm.,  R.  conspersus  Hartm.  (now  admitted  to  be 
a hybrid),  and  R.  Heleolapathum  Drejer.  Lindman  keeps  R. 
aquaticus  and  domesticus  as  distinct  species.  It  is  curious  that 
while  Holland  possesses  aquaticus  it  shovdd  be  absent  from  England. 
Danser  describes  P.  Patientia,  R.  orientalis,  R.  pennicus  with 
two  varieties,  R.  crispus,  R.  Htdrolapathum,  R.  sanguineus, 
which  he  keeps  as  the  type,  and  the  common  condylodes  as  a 
variety.  He  also  names  vars.  trigranis  and  unigranis,  which  speak 
for  themselves,  R.  conglomeratus,  with  var.  pycnocarpus,  charac- 
terised by  “ valvulis  ovato-oblongis,  corrugatis,  ramulis  divaricato- 
patentibus,”  R.  obtusifolius,  with  R.  Friesii  and  Silvester 
subordinate.  He  adds  two  new  varieties  of  Friesii — unigranis  and 
TUIGR.A.NIS  : two  variations  based  on  the  colour  of  the  leaf -veins, 
CONCOLOR  and  discolor,  also  a var.  based  on  the  leaf-shape, 
PANDURiPOLius,  and  as  adventives,  R.  obovatus  Danser,  R. 
AURiouLATUs  and  R.  dentatus. 

219.6.  Rumex.  Herr  B.  H.  Danser  has  contributed  {Nederl. 
Kruidk.  Archief.  229,  1921  and  1-36,  1922)  two  papers  on  the 
Hybrid  Docks  of  Holland.  Some  which  he  mentions  should  be 
found  in  Britain.  Others  have  already  been  recorded.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  he  admits  the  hybrid  parentage  of  Rumex  limosus 
Thuill.  {conglomeratus  x maritimus)  which  Marshall  strongly 
controverted.  Danser  also  thinks  that  Rumex  maxmiu-s  Schreber  is 
the  offspring  of  Ilydrolapathum  and  aquaticus.  If  that  be  correct 
it  would  seem  that  the  British  maximus  is  either  adventive  or 
incorrectly  identified  because  R.  aquaticus  is  not  English  and  even 
domesticus  is  not  a south  Fmglish  plant.  The  Dutch  hybrids  ai’e:  — 
(1)  R.  conspersus  {aquaticus  x crispus).  The  point  here  arises 
— does  Danser  use  aquatints  in  the  aggregate  or  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  domesticus  which  so  far  as  we  know  is  the  only  segregate 
known  in  Scotland.  (2)  R.  maximus,  already  referred  to.  (3)  R. 
platyphyllus  {aquaticus  x obtusifolius),  which  should  be  found  in 
Bidtain  as  a hybrid  of  domesticus.  (4)  7?.  Ruhmeri  {sau guiu eus  x 
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conglom trains.  To  me  this  is  rather  a hybrid  of  condylodes  x 

conglom trains.  It  seems  undesirable  to  use  the  name  R.  mnguivtus 
(which  is  such  a rare  and  with  us  adventive  species)  for  our  abund- 
ant and  widely  distributed  woodland  species.  (5)  B.  Sagorskii 
{crispy, s x sangwintus),  to  which  the  same  criticism  applies.  (6)  B. 
Schvlzti  (crispus  x conglomeratu.s).  (7)  B.  W thtri  {llydrolapathum 
X ohtusifnlius)  which  occurs  Avith  xis.  (8)  B.  Schi'thtri  {crispus  x 
Hydrolafxtthym),  which  should  be  looked  for.  It  also  may  be 
hidden  under  our  maxim, ns.  (9)  B.  Wachitri,  nov.  hybr.  {nhtusi- 
folius  X odoniocarpys,  Rotterdam,  and  B.  W tiisitinii  {B. 
odoniocarpns  x ohtusifolins)  found  originally  in  Moravia.  (10)  B. 
Ntisslii  {conglomtrains  x sttiiophyllns).  (11)  B.  acniys  (rrispns 
X ohiusifolius),  common  in  Britain.  (12)  B.  halaiouns  {ohtnsi- 
folitis  X Paiitniia).  (13)  B.  Artschongii  {crisjms  x palnsitr). 

(14)  B.  htitranihos  {palnsitr  x sitnophyllus),  Rotterdam,  Schiedam. 

(15)  B.  sitnophylloidts  {maritimiis  x stcnophyllns).  Rotterdam, 

Schiedam.  (16)  B.  Wirigtni  {con gloru trains  x (17)  B. 

limo.sns  {conglomtratus  x mariiimns)  which  is  British.  The  paper 
seems  to  indicate  that  B.  palusiris  Sm.  (which  we  make  identical 
with  limosus)  is  a distinct  species,  and  in  that  case  Marshall’s  view 
would  be  justified. 

2195.  Rumex.  Herr  Danser  in  the  same  {uiblication  has  given 
some  studies  of  the  species  of  Bumtx — B.  auricidatus,  B.  Actiosa 
horitnsis,  {=  B.  amhiguns)  and  B.  hispanicus.  Under  B.  Actiosa 
he  gives  three  colour  forms : — (1)  var.  rnhida,  panicula  rubro 
obscuro  tincta,  perigonii  fructiferi,  sepala  exteriora  toto  obscure 
rubra  vel  margine  lato  rubro  maculaque,  centrali  viridi  parva ; 
(2)  var.  ruhra,  panicula  rubra,  perigonii  fructferi,  sepala  exteriora 
margine  rubro  maculaque  centrali  viridi ; (3)  var.  alha,  tota  planta 
omnino  A'el  fere  omnino  pigmento  rubro  destituta.  There  are 
sexual  varieties  as  var.  ftmiuta,  floribus  femineis,  and  mascnla, 
floribus  masculinis,  and  plants  with  cross  characters  occur  such  as 
B.  Actiosa,  feminta  rnhra,  and  mascida  rnhra,  etc.  R.  Actiostlla 
has  varieties  based  on  leaf-cutting — (1)  myliifida  L.  ; (2)  hasiato 
Neilr.,  foliis  basi  utrinque  lacinia  singula  (rarissime  nulla  vel 
binis)  ornatis;  (3)  initgrifolia  Wallr.,  or  varieties  derived  from  the 
breadth  of  the  leaves — (1)  latifolia  Wallr.  : (2)  angusiifolia  Koch,  or 
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sexual  variations — (1)  feminea,  and  (2)  mascula,  or  based  on  fruit- 
characters — (1)  gyinnocarpa  Celakov.,  fructibus  nitidis,  pergonio 
liberatis,  and  (2)  angiocarpa  (Murb.),  fructibus  perigonio  connatis, 
ergo  superficie  iniquis  hand  nitidis,  or  from  the  colour  of  the 
panicles — (1)  ruhida,  panicula  rubro  obscure  tincta ; (2)  rubella^ 
panicula  paulo  rubri  vel  subviridi.  These  variations — they  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be  true  varieties — may  of  course  have  cross 
characters,  that  is  var.  hastuta  latifolia  feminea  angiocarpa  ruheUa 
or  hastata  angustifolia  feminea  gymnocarpa  rubella,  etc.  of  which 
obviously  an  immense  number  may  occur. 

2195.  R.  Hydroi.apatheum  Huds.  x obtusifolius  L.  = R. 
Weberi  Fischer-Benz.  in  Prahl  Krit.  FI.  Prov.  Schlesw. -Holst,  ii., 
186,  1889-90.  In  the  greater  part  the  R.  maximus  of  British 
authors  not  of  Schrel)er,  and  for  the  greater  part  the  var.  latifolius 
Borrer.  Alfriston,  E.  Sussex ; Lewes  ditches,  Chichester,  W. 
Sussex  ; Tipper  Heyford,  Oxon.  The  first  two  were  named  by  Prof. 
Danser.  R.  maximum  Schreb.  is  a hybrid  of  R.  aquaticus  and 
Hydrolapatheum  and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  occur  in  southern 
England  where  R.  nquaficus  (even  as  a variety)  is  absent.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

2209  (2).  R.  ARiFOLius  All.  FI.  Ped.  ii.,  204,  1875,  not  of  the 
younger  L.,  nor  of  Aiton.  The  arifnliv^  of  L.  fil.  is  R.  abyssinicus 
Jacq.  Hort.  v.,  48,  1776.  Syn.  : — [Acetosa  montnna  maxima, 
Bauhin  Pinax  114.  Acetosa  montana,  lato  arifolio, 
Boccone  Mus.  165,  t.  125.  Lapathum  sexubis  separatis,  foliis 
sagiftatis,  hamis  brevissimis  recta  divergenfibis,  Haller  Hist,  ii., 
204,  n.  2040,  1768.]  Rnmex  Acetosa  L.  Sp.  PI.  337,  1753,  var.  ^ 
with  references  to  Bauhin  and  to  Scheuchzer  Alp.  129  and  var.  e 
with  syn.  from  Boccone.  Acetosa  alpina  Miller  Gard.  Diet.,  n. 
5,  1768.  Rumex  montanus  Deaf.  Tabl.,  ed.  2,  48,  1815.  R.  his- 
panicus  Gmelin  FI.  Bad.  ii.,  112,  1806,  not  of  Koch.  R.  Allionii 
Link  Handb.  i.,  306,  1829.  R.  sylvaticus  Roth  Handb.  Tent. 
FI.  Germ,  i.,  129,  1788,  not  of  Rafinesque.  R.  alpestris  Scop.,  not 
of  .Tacquin.  R.  dimnrphus  Gren.  in  Gren.  A Godr.  FI.  Fr.  iii.,  43, 
1856.  R.  Acetosa,  var.  alpestris  Hartm.  Handb.  Sk.  FI.  Exsicc.  : 
— Reichb.  n.  4235.  Icon.  : — Boccone  Mus.,  t.  125.  Reichenbach 
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Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et  Helv.  xxiv.,  t.  195.  Distr.  : — Lapland;  Sweden; 
Norway  (Dovrefeld,  3000  ft.);  Germany  (Brocken);  Thuringia; 
Schwarz;  E.  Bohemia;  Alpes  (rare);  Jura;  Auvergne  (Mt.  Dore); 
Vosges;  Sudetica ; Austria;  Hungary;  Transylvania;  Bosnia; 
Montenegro;  Italy;  Corsica;  Sardinia;  Greece;  Siberia;  Caucasus. 
Descr.  : — Stem  simple,  erect,  5-10  dcm. ; stem  leaves  thin  and 
soft  in  texture,  with  5-7  prominent  nerves,  shortly  petiolate,  oval- 
oblong,  acuminate,  more  or  less  hastate-cordate  with  broad  sinus 
the  auricles  short,  the  root-leaves  few,  1-2,  stalked,  short,  somewhat 
rounded  at  top,  the  u.pper  leaves  narrow,  amplexicaul ; ochrea 
membranous,  son'etimes  disappearing  before  the  flowering  period 
short,  terminated  by  a truncate  projection;  inflorescence  paniculate, 
with  simple  alternate  branches,  bearing  3-6  flowered  ebracteate 
verticals,  the  flowers  on  capillary  pedicels;  fruit-valves  medium 
sized,  suborbicular,  truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  longer 
than  the  nut,  and  having  at  the  base  a small  reflexed  scale;  external 
divisions  of  perianth  reflexed;  nut  dull,  yielloAvish-green.  This 
species  is  allied  to  R.  Acetosa  with  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Linnaeus  merged  it  as  a variety,  but  it  is  kept  distinct  by  all 
modern  botanists.  Its  main  differences  are  in  its  larger  and  often 
broader  leaves  of  a softer  and  thinner  texture,  with  more  prominent 
veins,  and  patent  auricles,  entire  ochrea,  somewhat  smaller  fruit- 
valves  and  dull  yellowish-green  nuts.  In  Acetosa  the  leaves  are 
of  a firm  texture,  with  obscure  veins,  long  converging  auricles  and 
narrow  sinus,  laciniate  ochrea,  larger  fruit-valves  and  blackish- 
brown  shining  nuts.  British  Habitat : — on  shady  damp  mountain- 
cliffs,  not  easy  of  access,  at  about  2900  feet  high  on  Lochnagar, 
South  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  indubitably  native  and  shows  another 
and  important  link  with  the  Scandinavian  flora.  I am  indebted  to 
Professor  Danser  of  Amsterdam,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Rumices,  for  its  identification.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2210.  R.  Acetosella  L.  As  we  have  already  said  Professor 
Danser  has  treated  the  variations  of  this  plant  under  five  heads 
based  on  “ secundum  foliorum  lacinias  basales  ” on  the  width  of 
leaves,  on  the  sex,  on  the  fruit  and  on  the  colour  of  the  panicle. 
(1)  multipida  L.  seems  to  be  adventive  in  Britain.  I have  it  only 
from  Rotherhithe,  Kent,  1912,  W.H.G.  (2)  hast.ata  Neilr.,  which 
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is  represented  as  latifolia  Wallr.,  Brandon,  Warwick;  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight;  Quenvais,  Jersey,  1851,  PiyuET ; llmington,  War- 
wick, 1847,  E.  C.  TowNsENn;  Braid  Hills,  Edinburgh  1857,  Bell; 
•dMd  Jmstata  latifolia,  Welwyn,  Herts;  Aldebuigh,  Suffolk;  Bute; 
and  from  other  places  as  the  combination  feminta  angiucarpa, 
Oxney  Lode,  Northants;  llmington,  Warwick;  as  feminea 
gymnocarpa,  Frilford,  Berks;  Omagh,  Ireland;  Nash,  Bucks; 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight;  as  hastata  angustifolia  feininta  aiigio- 
carpa,  Littlestone-on-Sea,  Kent;  St  Heller’s,  Jersey;  Llanderfel, 
Merioneth.  (3)  integkifolia  Wallr.,  as  latifolia  ferninea  angio- 
carpa,  Carbis  Bay,  Cornwall;  Chewbrook  Clough.  Professor  Danser 
has  also  named  some  of  my  herbarium  specimens  as  R.  Acetosella 
L.,  var.  denticulata  latifolia  feminea  angiocarpa,  th’ouch  Hill, 
Oxon ; Glen  More,  Easterness;  var.  dentieuhita  latifolia  feminea, 
Clifden,  Galway;  Connor  Hill,  Co.  Kerry,  19U6;  var.  denticulata 
latifolia  mascula,  Blackwater,  Berks,  1895;  Blisworth,  Northants; 
Denbigh  Hall,  Bucks,  1873 ; Lerwick,  Shetland. 

2210.  R.  Acetosklla  L.,  var.  nova  McLkanii.  Found  l)y 
Prof.  R.  .McLean  in  1923  who  says  it  grows  in  grassland  on  Coal 
Measures  between  Taff’s  Well  and  Taipenstar,  Glamorgan.  It 
differs  from  the  type  in  having  very  conspicuous,  silvery,  trans- 
parent (scarious)  bracts,  those  between  the  flowers  up  to  in.  long. 
At  the  leaf-bases  the  silvery  scales  are  as  m,uch  as  half  an  inch  long. 
The  leaves  are  auriculate,  and  the  plants  are  about  4 in.  high.  I 
have  nothing  like  it  in  my  herbarium.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2210  (2).  R.  scuTATUS  L.,  var.  hastilis  Koch  Syn.  615,  1837. 
Folia  triangularia,  acuta,  dente  baseos  utrinque  elongato  hastata. 
Folia  infima  saepe  ut  in  var.  hastif alius.  Merton  College  Walls, 
Oxford,  1883;  Craigmillar  Castle,  Midlothian;  Malham,  Yorks; 
old  walls  at  Settle,  York  ; Bowness,  Westmorland  (as  the  glaucous 
form),  G.  C.  Druce;  Aberdour  Castle.  Fife,  Templeman.  Named 
by  Prof.  Danser. 

2210  (13).  R.  OBOVATUR  Danser.  Lapathum,  Rumicis  pulchri 
affinis.  Planta  omnis  glabra  est.  Radix  eius  annua  est  vel  biennis 
(forsan  nonnunquam  perennis).  Caidis  plerumqne  erectus  est. 
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firmulus,  sed  subtenuis,  a basi  ramosus,  altibudine  60  cm.  vel 
humilior,  parte  super iore  sicut  rami,  sulcatus,  et  in  nodis  saepe 
ultro  citroque  flexua.  Rami,  superiores  patent,  angulum  45  deg. 
cum  caule  faciunt,  paniculamque  apertam  formant;  rami  inferiores 
rnagis  patent,  paniculamque  terminalem  minorem  ferunt,  nisi 
plantae  circumstantes  eorum  evolutionem  prohibeant ; rami  infimi, 
si  bene  evoluti,  basi  humi  fusi  sunt,  parte  superiori  adscendunt; 
rami  omnes  ad  apicem  foliata  sunt.  Folia  radicalia  et  caulina 
inferiora  obovata  sunt,  apice  obtusa  et  rotundata,  ti’uncata  vel 
subcordata  vel  subcuneata ; folia  caulina  media  obovata  vel  oblonga 
sunt,  apice  siibacuta,  basi  cuneata;  folia  caulina  superiora  paul- 
atim  angustiora  apice  basique  acutiora  fiunt ; summa  baud  angusta 
sunt,  elliptica  vel  oblonga;  folia  radicalia  maxima  longitudinem, 
12  cm.  non  superant.  Petioli  foliorum  radicalium  lamina  equilongi 
a\int,  foliorum  caulinorum  gradatim  Ineviores;  folia  summae 
paniculae  sessilia  sunt.  Peidgonii  fructiferi  maturi  pediinculus 
crassus  est,  brevior  quam  valvae  et  articulationem  incrassatam 
offert.  Florum  glomeruli  inferiores  remoti  sunt,  superiores  con- 
fetti in  racemos,  omnes  luultiHori,  statu  maturo  densi,  subglobosi, 
foliati.  Valvae  anteriores  + 4^  mm.  longae  et  ± 3 mm.  latae  sunt, 
ovatae  apice  obtusae  vel  subacutae,  parte  basali  utrinque  dentibus 
4 vel  5 subulatis,  usque  ad  2 mm.  longis,  praeditae,  parte  apicali 
integrae  nervis  prominentibus  elevate  reticulatae.  Perigonium 
fructiferum  adultum  granulis  3 magnis,  ovatis,  utrinque  obtusis, 
iniquis  primum  spumaceis  denique  verruculosis  ornatum  est, 
quarum  anterior  paulo  maior  + 2|^  mm.  longa.  Fructus  ± 2.S 
mm.  longus  est. 

If.  nhovatns  differt  a Rumice  'pvlchro^  cuius  affinis  est,  praecipue 
ramis  firmioribus  brevioribusque.  foliis  inferioribus  obovatis, 
florumque  glomerulis  densioribus,  in  cauliiim  ramorumque  apicibus 
confertis,  omnibus  foliatis. 

R.  ohm'ntus  was  first  noticed  in  Holland  at  Rotterdam  in  1906, 
but  was  not  then  identified.  Herr  Danser  gives  an  admirable  figure 
Avith  details.  In  Britain  it  Avas  first  gathered  by  me  at  Ware. 
Herts,  in  1914  Avhen  T saAV  its  alliance  to,  but  its  distinctness  from. 
R.  pnlrjier.  Mr  Horrell  found  it  at  Elland  and  Tingley,  Yorks, 
before  1918.  Mr  N.  SandAvith  gathered  it  at  Bristol,  and  Mr  R. 
Grierson  at  GlasgOAV  in  1920.  Miss  Cobbe  also  found  it  in  quantity 
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at  Hull  in  1922.  Dr  A.  Thellung  was  disposed  to  name  these 
specimens  K.  paraguayensis  Farodi  (See  Rep.  B.E.C.  268,  1920, 
with  Latin  diagnosis)  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  Prof.  Danser 
has  kindly  examined  all  the  specimens  recorded  in  the  Reports  as 
ohovatus  and  passes  them  as  correct.  So,  too,  he  does  those  of  R. 
cuiieifolim  Campd.  The  specimen  of  R.  magellanicus  Griseb.  (Rep. 
B.E.C.  574,  1919)  he  also  refers  to  R.  cuneifolius. 

2245.  Ulmus  VEGETA  Schneider  (U.  Montana  x carpinifolia). 
Mr  J.  E.  Little  in  Journ.  Bot.  201,  1923,  says  he  has  foiund  a 
specimen  of  the  Huntingdon  Elm  in  the  Sloane  Herb,  labelled 
“ Ulmus  folio  latissimo  glahro  Buddie.  The  Broad-leaved  smooth 
Wich-Elme,”  gathered  at  Danbury,  Essex,  in  1711.  This  precedes 
the  supposed  first  raising  of  it  at  Huntingdon  by  Wood  about  1746. 

2247  (2).  Humulus  japonicus  Sieb.  & Zucc.  Alien,  Japan. 
Cardiff  Docks,  Glamorgan,  T.  H.  Thomas.  Det.  Dr  Thellung. 

2258.  Alnus  incana  DC.  (sic).  Mr  J.  E.  Little  in  Journ. 
Bot.  146,  1923,  gives  an  account  of  the  Hitchin  plant  and  a few 
additional  localities  to  those  mentioned  in  our  Reports,  i.e.,  Arn- 
side,  Westmorland,  found  by  Mr  Cucknet,  and  distributed  through 
the  Watson  B.E.C.  ; Roudsea  Wood,  Lake  Lancashire;  Doneraile, 
Co.  Cork,  ex  A.  B.  Jackson.  Medikus  is  the  earliest  authority  with 
which  I am  acquainted  for  the  name. 

2260.  CoRTLus  Avellana  L.  In  Bot.  Not.  280,  1923,  J. 
Henriks  SON  describes  8 varieties  of  the  species  based  mainly  on  the 
fruit  and  capsule  characters.  One  is  untenable,  i.e.,  glandulosa, 
since  I gave  the  same  name  to  a plant  which  has  the  young  branches 
very  glandular.  The  other  vars.  are  calcata,  attenuata,  extensa. 
complanata,  suhlecta,  and  annulata. 

2278  (2).  Salix  rosmarinifolia.  In  the  TAst  of  the  Plants 
found  in  the  Country  around.  Rughy  by  Mr  L.  Cumming,  the  nlxive 
willow  is  reported  without  date  by  Mr  F.  Thomas  as  " Found  in  two 
stations  in  Newbold  (Warwickshire).  The  late  Rev.  W.  R.  Linton 
thought  that  it  was  not  a native,  lieing  only  an  escape  from  gardens 
where  it  has  been  cultivated.”  From  this  it  would  appear  to  have 
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come  under  Mr  Linton’s  notice.  There  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the 
Cambridge  British  Flora  nor  in  Bagnall’s  Flora  of  W arwickshii  e, 
and  further  investigation  seems  desirable. 

2294.  PopuLus  CANADENSIS  Moeiich  and  P.  monilipera  Ait.,  by 
K.  G.  Hartwiq  in  Mitt.  Eur.  Dendrol.  Ges.  170-2,  1922. 

2320.  Orchis  purpurea  Huds.  Mr  H.  Walker  has  sent  from 
near  Wye,  Kent,  some  plants  of  this  handsome  species,  which  show 
enormous  variation  in  the  colour,  shape,  and  size  of  the  flowers. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  others.  The 
side  lobes  of  one  remarkable  specimen  were  | in.  long,  the  lobes  being 
deeply  cut  into  nearly  linear  segments.  In  others  the  labellum  was 
small  and  but  feebly  notched.  In  colour  they  varied  from  nearly 
pure  white  to  dull  purple  with  very  dark  markings.  As  usual,  Bos- 
well Syme  in  English  Botany  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
plant. 

232.5.  0.  TRAUNSTEiNERi  Saut.,  Monographie  by  A.  Fuchs  & 

H.  Zeigenspeck  in  Bot.  Arkiv.  238-261,  1923. 

2326.  0.  INCARNATA  L.,  The  British  Forms  of,  by  Rev.  T. 

Stephenson,  D.D.,  and  T.  A.  Stephenson,  D.Sc.  Journ.  Bot. 
Reprint  273,  1923.  A clear  history  of  the  species  in  Britain  is 
given  with  a good  general  description.  They  rightly  say  that  it 
grows  in  the  wettest  situations  and  often  in  damp  sandy  places  near 
the  sea.  They  mention  a Gloucestershire  specimen  from  Brimsfield 
Bog  as  .51  cm.  high.  The  variation  in  the  width  of  the  leaves  they 
quite  correctly  attribute  to  habitat  conditions.  In  exposed  situa- 
tions the  leaves  tend  to  become  broader,  when  growing  in  herbage 
they  are  much  narrower.  I once  gathered  a plant  among  Phragmites 
which  was  very  tall  with  quite  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves.  Messrs 
Stephenson  think  my  var.  pvlchella  of  0.  incarnato  is  distinct  from 
the  same  named  variety  of  praetermissa,  and  subsequent  observation 
inclines  me  to  keep  them  apart.  This,  or  such  a form,  was  thought 
by  Babington  to  lie  0.  traimsteineri  Tausch  which,  as  Messrs 
Stephenson  say,  has  no  right  to  a place  in  our  List.  They  seem  a 
little  doubtful  about  the  var.  ochrnleuca  Wiistnei  occurring  in 
Britain.  The  pure  white-flowered  form  is  not  rare  but  probably  is 
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not  identical  with  the  plant  of  Wiistnei.  They  ratlier  question  the 
varietal  grade  1 have  given  to  the  dune  plant,  i.e.,  var.  duntnsis, 
and  in  this  they  may  be  coi  rect.  One  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
reverted  in  cultural  treatment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  such  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  and  distinct  looking  plant  on  the  Sands 
of  Barry  and  elsewhere  that  it  needs  a name  either  as  forma  or 
variety.  My  experience  also  bears  out  the  remarks  they  make 
about  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  incarnata  hybrids.  This 
may  be  due  to  its  flowering  less  frequently  synchronising  with 
that  of  its  allies.  They  mention  Col.  Godfery’s  finding  the  hybrid 
with  Fuchsii  in  Anglesey  which  they  identify  with  x 0.  amhigua 
Kernel'.  An  excellent  plate  and  four  text  figures  of  the  flowers 
(one  being  the  var.  pulchella)  add  additional  value  to  this  useful 
paper.  1 feel  a little  doubtful  of  figure  D.  being  latifolia. 

2.'526.  O.  PRATERMissA  Druce,  by  Rev.  T.  Stephenson, 
D.D  . , and  T.  A.  Stephenson,  D.Sc.  Journ.  Bot.  lieprint  65,  1923. 
A carefully  prepared  pajier  by  these  authors,  who  give  a jihotograph 
of  two  s]>ecimens  from  Norfolk.  The  authors  contest  the  view  held 
by  the  late  R.  A.  Rolfe  {Orchid  Bevimv  165,  1920)  that  latifolia  is 
properly  a species  with  unspotted  leaves,  an  erroneous  idea  as  I 
have  alrea<lv  shewn  {Hep.  B.E.C.  608,  1919)  and  a view  which 
could  only  be  substantiated  by  unwarrantably  changing  the  Linnean 
descri])tion  in  one  of  its  most  important  characters.  To  cite  such  a 
name  as  “C.  latifolia  L.,  emend.  Rolfe”  when  it  is  not  an  emenda- 
tion, but  the  removal  of  one  of  the  chief  characters  is  to  destroy  the 
value  of  original  diagnosis.  A plant  either  agrees  with  the  original 
description  (and  can  then  bear  the  assigned  name),  or  it  does  not. 
In  the  latter  case  another  name  should  be  found  for  it.  There  is 
no  justification  for  tampering  with  the  original  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  original  description  is  incomplete  it  may  be  sup- 
plemented with  additional  but  they  must  not  be  contradictory 
characters.  Even  then,  there  is  no  need  to  add  “ emend.”  The 
Stephensons,  father  and  son,  state  that  in  their  view  O.  praeferrmsm 
is  a thoroughly  Avell-marked  and  distinct  species,  whose  segregation 
has  helped  materially  to  clear  up  the  puzzling  problems  connected 
with  the  Marsh  Orchids.  They  trive  an  excellent  description  of  the 
plant  and  its  place  of  growth.  The  largest  specimen  they  have  seen 
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was  one  sent  by  Mr  Hunnybun  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was 
7 dcm.  high  with  a flower  spike  14.5  cm.  by  4 cm.  In  the  Chichester 
Canal  and  at  Frilford,  Berks,  I have  seen  equally  robust  specimens, 
but  this  size  is  exceeded  by  the  hybrid  with  Fuchsii  which  occurs  in 
both  those  localities.  They  speak  of  the  var.  yvlchdla  as  a distinct 
and  beautiful  plant.  Any  botanist  who  may  have  seen  it  in  full 
flower  on  the  Caithness  pastures  or  on  the  carboniferous  limestone 
marshy  ground  near  Bettyhill  or  Ledbeg  in  W.  Sutherland  or  at 
the  base  of  the  Cnochan  Rocks  in  West  Ross  will  agree  that  it  is  an 
extremely  beautiful  plant.  I may  say  that  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Harris 
brought  back  from  the  Faroes,  which  he  visited  this  year,  a plant 
which  must,  I think,  be  referred  to  this  variety.  It  may  prove 
that  p'uJchella  is  a micro-species  or  sub-species  rather  than  a variety. 
Messrs  Stephenson  say  it  is  closely  related  to  their  0.  purpurella, 
which  usually  has  spotted  leaves.  Mr  T.  A.  Dymes  finds  that  the 
seeds  of  the  two  plants  exhibit  marked  differences — purpurella 
having  the  smallest  and  most  dusky  seed  of  the  group,  with  the 
testal  cells  forming  a close  mesh.  In  puXchella.  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  type,  praetermissa  having  long,  rather  loose, 
testal  cells.  M.  Sipkes  (Be  Levende  Natuur,  1921)  has  found  both 
praetermissa  and  purpwrella  in  Holland,  and  I have  seen  the  former 
there  and  in  Belgium.  He  has  also  described  a var.  macrantha, 
which  has  a long  extension  of  the  lip.  This  variety  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  plant  from  Abingdon,  Berks,  grown  at  Scampston 
Hall  by  Mr  W.  H.  St  Quintin,  and  figured  in  vol.  v,  t.  1,  Rep. 
B.E.C.  1917,  in  which  I say  that  the  middle  lobe  is  longer  than 
usual.  This  is  an  excellent  paper,  which  is  of  real  value  to  the 
studv  of  the  Marsh  Orchids. 

Seeds  of  the  Marsh  Orchids.  Mr  T.  A.  Dymes  gave  a paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  Linnean  Society  Meeting  of  .Tune  21.  1923. 
He  first  described  the  moculata  group — (1)  0.  Fuchsh  Druce.  The 
apex  of  the  testa  is  curved  and  pointed  and  the  coils  loose  : (2)  In 

true  mnrvlafa  (eriretorum  = praecox)  the  kernel  is  about  30  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  FuchsH  or  O'Kellyi.  the  coils  loose  and  less 
developed  than  in  Furhsii : (.31  O.  O'Kellyi  Druce  has  a long,  almost 
straight,  narrow  seed  with  the  coils  close  and  pronounced  ; in  the 
Intifnlio  irroup  (4)  O.  praetermissa  has  a long  straight  seed,  not 
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much  dilated  above  the  kernel,  which  is  about  the  same  breadth  as 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  testa;  (6)  0.  incarnata  L.,  with  much 
shorter  and  broader  seeds  than  praetermissa,  greatly  dilated  above 
the  kernel,  which  is  distinctly  narrower  than  the  adjacent  portion 
of  the  testa,  the  mesh  smaller  than  in  praeterntissa  •,  (6)  O.  purpurdla 
Steph.  p.  & f.,  seeds  smaller  than  4 and  5,  testa  dusky,  indented 
on  one  or  both  sides  above  the  kernel  and  tapering  to  a point,  mesh 
small.  With  regard  to  0.  latifolia  L.  Mr  Dymes  said  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  in  this  country  anything  so  called  that  is 
not  a hybrid  or  a mongrel  derived  from  two  or  more  of  the  six  plants 
already  dealt  with.  Adapted  from  Linn.  Proc.  48,  1923. 

2485.  POTAMOGETONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  LakES  by  W.  H. 
Pe.arsall  k W.  H.  Pe.xrsall,  D.Sc.,  in  Journ.  Bot.  1-7,  1923.  In 
this  paper  are  brought  together  the  results  of  the  laborious  investi- 
gations of  the  Pondweeds  in  the  English  lakes,  which  for  some 
years  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Pearsalls — father  and  son. 
Exclusive  of  the  pnsillus  group,  in  this  paper  eight  species  and  two 
hybrids  are  dealt  with.  The  authors  consider  that  the  leaf-varia- 
tions in  perfoliatus,  prneloncpu^,  etc.,  are  not  true  hereditary  varia- 
tions, but  are  due  to  light-intensity  and  soil  constituents.  There 
ar^"-  no  varieties  of  P.  perfoliatiuH.  but  only  growth  forms.  They 
also  think  that  the  fruiting  capacity  of  a hylirid  such  as  P.  aiipuHi- 
folius  depends  upon  a high  light-intensity.  The  vai  iation  of  Lake- 
land P.  alpinus  appears  also  to  be  due  to  varying  light-intensity. 
Even  with  P.  polygovifoliu-H,  var.  psevdofvitans  Syme  the  authors 
consider  it  to  be  a deep  water  state,  and  they  agi  ee  with  Fryer,  who 
states  that  “ the  texture  and  shape  of  leaves  are  too  inconstant  to 
afford  satisfactory  ground  for  varietal  distinction.”  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  some  notice  being  taken  of 
these  varying  forms  which,  if  unrecognised  in  our  text-books,  are  a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  the  student.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
valuable  paper. 

2.508  (2).  PoTAMOOETON  FOLiosus  Raf.  in  Med.  Repos.,  ser.  2, 
5354,  1808,  var.  difftisus  Arth.  Bennett,  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  860,  1922. 
P.  panciforvs  Pursh  FI.  Am.  Sept,  ii.,  121,  1814,  and  Ind.  Kew. 
This  American  alien  was  discovered  in  the  Exeter  Canal,  near  the 
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Double  Lock,  Devon,  by  Mr  W.  S.  M.  D’Urban  in  1921.  It  has 
something  of  the  look  of  pusillus.  Just  as  another  American  plant, 
Sagittaria  heterophylla,  which  is  found  in  the  Exe,  has  different 
characters  from  the  American  type  which  induced  Mr  Hiern  to  give 
it  the  varietal  name,  iscana,  so,  too,  Mr  Bennett  considers  the  Devon 
form  of  foliostts  to  differ  sufficiently  from  the  type — itself  a variable 
species — to  be  worth  distinguishing  as  var.  diffusus,  characterised  by 
the  loose  branching  stems,  longer  internodes,  longer  peduncles  and 
fruits  developed  in  larger  numbers  on  the  peduncles.  The  question 
has  been  asked — how  came  these  two  American  species  in  the  Exe 
and  its  canal?  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper  sends  the  following  answer  : — 

“ I am  told  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  putting  the  cause  to  the 
smart  sailing  vessels  that  have  discharged  salted  fish  in  the  heart  of 
Exeter  city  for  generations  past  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
After  the  fish  is  landed  there  are  always  many  cart  loads  of  birch- 
wood  and  ling  put  on  to  the  quay  for  removal  as  firewood,  and  the 
refuse  is  swept  away.  This  wood  is  gathered  each  spring  from  off 
the  moors  of  Newfoundland,  and  may  well  contain  seeds  of  various 
water-loving  plants,  and  the  fi’esh  water  of  the  canal  would  favour 
germination.”  We  also  append  the  following  note  on  the  plant  by 
its  discoverer,  Mr  W.  S.  M.  D’Urban: — “ I went  to  the  Exeter 
Canal  on  18th  August,  1921,  to  collect  aquatic  plants,  and  on  my 
arrival  at  the  Double  Locks  my  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by 
the  narrow  floating  leaves  of  a Potamogeton.  Although  it  was  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  canal  bank  I managed  to  get  some  t 
specimens.  I think  it  must  have  been  a recent  introduction  to  the 
canal,  as  I have  not  observed  it  there  before,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  Exeter  botanists  who  visit  the 
canal.  It,  however,  may  have  long  existed  in  the  Exe  though  it 
has  only  now  been  noticed  in  the  canal,  just  as  Sagittaria  hetero- 
phylla  has  spread  from  the  * Haven  ’ Banks  of  the  river  into  the 
canal.  Tn  October  1911  the  lock  gate  at  Double  Locks,  having  been 
found  to  be  much  decayed  (being,  it  is  said,  90  years  old),  was  being 
repaired.  By  some  unfortunate  oversight  the  lock  gate  at  Turf,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  some  4 or  6 miles  off,  was  left  open,  and  the 
tide  flowed  in  as  far  as  Double  Locks.  When  the  canal  was  sxibse- 
quently  emptied  it  was  found  that  large  numbers  of  fresh  water  fish 
(pike,  roach  and  dace)  and  Anodontas  had  been  killed,  and  1 saw 
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numbers  of  them  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal  on  14th 
October.  Many  vessels  put  into  Exmouth  Docks  and  the  Bight  at 
Starcross  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  from  various  places.  That 
seeds  can  be  floated  up  the  river  by  the  tide  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
seeds  of  Samphire  {Crithmum  maritimum)  were  deposited  in  crevices 
in  the  river  wall  here  5 miles  from  the  sea  by  an  unusually  high  tide 
and  sprung  up,  the  plants  remaining  for  several  years  until 
destroyed  by  passers-by.  There  has  been  but  little  traffic  on  the 
canal  since  1914.  An  occasional  onion  boat  from  Brittany  and  I 
think  a schooner  with  salt  cod  from  Newfoundland  are  all  I can 
remember  having  seen  going  up  the  canal  to  Exeter.  Formerly 
there  was  a large  trade  with  Newfoundland,  and  many  cargoes  of 
salt  fish  arrived  annually.  The  interiors  of  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
were  lined  with  slabs  of  bark  stripped  off  large  trees,  probably  Hem- 
lock Spruce.  If  this  Potomogeton  is  found  in  Newfoundland  it 
seems  possible  that  its  seeds  may  have  been  brought  to  Exeter 
adhering  to  the  bark  which  perhaps  had  lain  in  fresh  water  in  some 
river  or  lake  before  l>eing  brought  to  the  coast  for  the  use  of  the 
shipping.” 

2535.  SciRPus  Tabbrnaemontani  x triqueter  = S. 

ARUNENsis  mihi.  River  Arun,  above  Chichester,  W.  Sussex.  The 
size,  the  glaucous  colouring  and  its  growing  in  the  absence  of  S. 
lacustris  point  to  S.  Tahernaemontnni  Gmel.  as  one  of  the  parents. 
G.  C.  Drucb. 

2542.  S.  SETACEus  L.,  var.  vel  forma  nova  pedicellata.  In 
Pep.  B.E.C.  153,  1920,  I drew  attention  to  a form  of  this  species 
which  Lady  Davy  and  I found  near  Woking,  Surrey,  in  which  some 
of  the  spikes  were  borne  on  short  stalks.  Dr  Ostenfeld  thought  this 
might  be  from  some  of  the  lower  flowers  having  dropped,  but  Mr 
Trapnell  has  this  year  sent  me  from  Walton  Moss,  N.  Somerset,  a 
large  plant  about  11  in.  high  in  which  several  of  the  young  spikes 
are  stalked.  Others  on  the  plant  are  sessile.  I can  find  no  such 
form  mentioned.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2627  (2).  Carex  microglochin  Wahlenberg  in  Vet.  Akad. 
Handl.  Stockh.  140,  1803.  Spica  floribus  fern.  4-10.  masc.  sub- 
quinis;  fructibus  reflexis,  lanceolatis.  arista  ex  ore  integro  exserta 
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filiformi  recta  subulatis,  semiteretibus,  tenuissime  striatulis. 
Syn.  : — Carex  aristata  Clairv.  Man.  209,  1811;  Uncinia  micro- 
glochin  Spreng.  Syst.  iii.,  830;  U.  europaea  Gay  in  Flora  26,  1827. 
Exsicc.  : Ahlberg,  Kongsvold,  3000  ft.,  1870,  Fries  Herb.  Norm, 
iii.,  86;  Zetterstedt,  1870,  FI.  Scand. ; Unio  Itin.,  1828;  Jamtland, 
Suec.,  Sept.  1872;  Windisch-Garsten,  Austr.  sup.,  1864,  Schultz 
Herb.  Norm.;  Switzerland,  1826,  Schleicher;  Altai,  1827,  Gebler ; 
Bernina,  Helv.,  1886,  Druce;  Dovrefeld,  Norge,  1922,  Druce. 
Ic.  : Flora  Danica,  t.  1402;  Lindm.  Svensk  Fanerogam  119,  f.5; 
Blytt  Norge  FI.  ; Coste  FI.  de  Fr.  iii.,  493,  t.  3804.  Distr.  : Green- 
land; Lapland;  North  Sweden;  N.  & S.  Norway;  Iceland;  Savoy; 
Piedmont;  Lombardy;  South  Tyrol;  Bavaria;  Swabia;  Lithuania; 
Altai;  Caucasus;  Thibet;  Himalaya;  and  now  Scotland.  The 
nearest  ally  to  G.  micro glochin,  and  the  only  one  for  which  it  might 
be  mistaken,  is  (7.  pauciflora . It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
that  by  its  more  numerous  female  flowers,  4-10,  as  against  2-4. 
They  are  also  aggregated  in  a denser  spike,  and  the  fruits  are 
of  a darker  colour.  These  have  a basilar  setiform  appendage 
(bristle)  longer  than  the  utricle.  This  is  absent  in  pauciflora. 
The  utricle  is  fusiform-subulate,  compressed,  attenuated  at  the  base 
and  is  longly  narrowed  into  a short  beak.  The  British  plants 
exactly  resemble  the  plants  I gathered  on  the  Dovrefeld  last  year, 
and  vai'y  from  4 to  10  cm.  in  height.  Some  mid-European  speci- 
mens are  much  taller,  and  reach  to  20  cm.  The  rootstock  is 
stolon  if  erous,  but  forms  denser  tufts  than  pauciflora;  the  leaves 
are  chiefly  basilar,  are  shorter  than  the  stem,  and  are  smooth  and 
setaceous ; the  spikelet  is  solitary,  terminal,  short,  and  androgynous, 
the  males  about  6 at  the  top,  the  females,  4-10,  below;  the  glumes 
are  dull,  reddish-brown,  oblong  (in  pauciflora  they  are  pale  and 
lanceolate),  the  style  short,  included,  with  three  stigmas;  the 
utricles  are  reflexed  when  ripe  about  6 mm.  long,  finely  nerved, 
attenuated,  and  longer  than  the  glume,  and,  as  has  been  said,  are 
furnished  with  a bristle  at  the  anterior  base  which  is  longer  than 
the  utricle ; the  achene  is  oblong  trigonous.  Habitat  : In  rather 
bare,  marshy  places,  with  Kohresia,  Juucua  triqhimia.  and  Carex 
a.trofusca,  at  about  2500  feet  on  Meall  Garbh  in  Coire  nam  Buidheag 
(the  Yellow  Corrie).  Discovered  by  Lady  Davy,  in  company  with 
Miss  Gertrude  Bacon,  July  25,  1923.  After  80  years  the  members 
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of  the  Society  once  again  made  some  combined  outdoor  investiga- 
tions. One  party  visited  Jersey  in  June,  and  on  that  occasion  Miss 
Vachell  and  Mr  T.  Attenborough  added  Orchis  militaris  to  the 
Jersey  flora.  Other  plants  gathered  are  still  under  investigation. 
In  July  Mr  Williamson  and  the  Secretary  visited  Caenlochan, 
Gi'ispie,  Thurso,  Bettyhill,  Alltnaharra,  Durness,  Inchadamph, 
Grantown,  Braemar,  etc.,  and  another  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr  Foggitt,  visited  Forfarshire,  Ben  Vrackie,  Sow  of  Atholl,  Ben 
Lawers,  Craig  Cailleach,  Meall  Garbh,  Sky,  Ben  Nevis,  Glen  Spean, 
etc.  On  the  visit  to  Meall  Garbh  Lady  Davy  and  Miss  Bacon  were 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  in  two  separate  boggy  places  each 
noticed  a sedge  resembling  pmiciflora  and  collected  specimens.  On 
her  return  to  Surrey  Lady  Davy  consulted  Coste’s  Flore  de  France 
and  Blytt’s  Norge  Flora,  and  became  convinced  that  the  sedge  was 
not  jmnciflora  but  rnicroglochin.  She  sent  me  specimens  for  con- 
firmation. A glance  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  send  a wire  of 
congratulation  on  this  important  addition  (which  I had  long  sought 
for)  to  the  British  flora.  It  is  e.specially  satisfactory  since  Lady 
Davy  and  Miss  Bacon  have  done  a vast  amount  of  work  not  only 
for  the  Wild  Flower  Society,  for  which  they  have  been  untiring 
referees,  but  for  botany  in  general. 

Lady  Davy’s  discovery  of  Carex  microgl ochin  is  so  important  an 
addition  to  the  British  flora  that  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
visit  the  locality  to  see  under  what  conditions  the  plant  grew. 
Therefore  I went  north  to  Perth,  where  Mr  R.  H.  Corstorphine 
kindly  met  me  and  motored  me  to  Kenmore.  Two  days  were  occu- 
pied in  visiting  various  places  in  Glen  Lyon.  Then  a third  expedi- 
tion was  made,  in  company  with  Mr  D.  Haggart,  Major,  Mrs,  and  Mr 
Launcelot  Fleming,  Mrs  Douie  Urquhart.  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Gillies, 
Mr  R.  H.  Corstorphine,  and  Mr  T.  Churchill,  to  the  Yellow  Corrie 
in  Glen  Lyon,  where,  after  a stiff  walk  of  alwut  five  and  a half 
miles,  we  found  the  sedge  at  2600  feet  altitude.  In  grows  on  the 
grassy  mountain  slopes  in  places  where  the  runnels  open  out  in 
flatfish  sjiaces,  forming  micaceous  shallow  bogs  where  the  vegetation 
is  sparse  and  small.  It  avoids  the  more  sloping  and  grassy  places 
over  which  the  water  trickles,  and  in  which  Carex  capillaris  and 
C.  saxntilis  delight  to  grow.  The  latter  sedge  occurs  in  a small  and 
scattered  form,  but  it  al.so  does  grow  with  rnicroglochin , which  has 
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as  its  associates  Carex  dioica,  C.  atrofu-sca,  a small  form  of  C. 
flava,  C.  Goodenowii,  Juncns  triglumis,  and  rarely  Kohresia.  In 
such  habitats  Carex  micr  oglu  chin  was  tracked  up  to  an  altitude  of 
3000  feet.  A few  specimens  were  found  as  tall  as  five  inches,  but 
usually  they  are  from  three  to  four  inches  only.  On  the  slopes 
between  these  micaceous  bog-terraces  grow  Silent  acaulis,  Saxifraga 
ojypositifolia , J uncus  higlumis,  Juncoides  spicatum,  Sagina 
saginoides,  and  other  alpines  now  mostly  over  flower.  The  higher 
rocks  show  Salix  herhacea  and  reticulata,  Cerastium  alpinum. 
Pseud, athijrium  nlpestre,  Polystichum  Lonchitis,  but  the  Hieracia 
were  over  flower  or  non-existent.  This  season  has  been  exception- 
ally poor  in  these  species;  indeed  to  most  mountain  vegetation  the 
mild  spring,  then  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  May,  followed  by  dry 
weather,  caused  the  alpine  species  to  be  very  sparse  and  poor.  On 
August  25th  the  Carex  micrnglochin  was  over-ripe,  and  the  fruits 
began  to  drop  when  gathered,  so  that  they  are  not  good  examples 
for  the  herbarium.  It  is  evident  that  microglochin  does  not  like 
running  wate)\  but  prefers  a shallow  micaceous  bog  with  no  great 
amount  of  competing  vegetation;  in  fact,  the  conditions  in  which 
it  grows  in  the  Dovrefeld  are  repeated  in  Scotland.  In  Norway  it 
is  associated  with  Eriophnrum  Scheuchzeri  and  Carex  capitata — 
plants  at  present  unknown  in  Britain.  The  discovery  of  micro- 
glochin raises  hopes  that  these  and  Konigio,  Jumcus  arcticus,  Carex 
cespitosa,  and  Epilohium  lactifiorum  may  yet  be  found  in  Britain. 
One  may  add  that  in  the  Yellow  Corrie  Carex  paucifora  was  found 
plentifully  at  1500  feet  with  C.  hiuervis.  G.  C.  Deuce. 

2643.  Spartina  Townsendii  Groves.  A paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  this  grass  in  France  by  Messrs  Corbiere  & Chevallier 
is  printed  in  the  Bull.  Soc.  Linn^enne  de  la  Seine  Maritime  iii., 
1923.  They  say  that  having  compared  it  with  specimens  in 
L’TTerbier  du  Museum  de  Paris  they  find  it  “ offre  notamment  une 
extreme  resemblance  avec  les  specimens  de  P Herb.  Jussieu  4tiquet4s 
S.  glahra  Amer.  Sept.  (Torrey)  1834  et  ceux  de  PHerbier  V.  Jacque- 
mont,  Long  Island  (Cooper  1824).  On  observe  la  meme  robustesse 
de  la  plante,  les  mSmes  feuilles,  les  memes  4pis  et  en  aussi  grande 
nombre  (3  12)  les  4pillets  ont  meme  forme  et  memes  dimensions  mais 

ils  sont  glabres  dans  la  plante  de  Torrey  et  de  Cooper.  Tomtefois, 
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dans  sa  Monographie  des  Spartina  d’Amerique,  E.  D.  Merrill  (U.S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Bull.  No.  9,  1902)  descrit  S.  glabra  Muhl.,  var. 
pilosa  Merrill  a qui  il  a donne  coinme  synonyme  S.  stricta  auct. 
Amer.,  non  Roth  = S.  stricta  maritima  Scribn.,  qui  a les  epillets 
velus  et  dont  la  description  correspond  de  tons  points  avec  celle  de 
T ownsendii.  Cette  variete  vit  sur  la  cote  Atlantique,  de  la  Pensyl- 
vanie  a la  Floride.  En  comparant  a ces  memes  plantes  le  S. 
Neyrauti  Fouc.  du  golfe  de  Gascogne,  on  constate  qu’il  est  tout  a 
fait  consequent  a la  plante  d’Ainerique.  En  i-esuine,  .S'.  T ownsendii 
et  S.  Neyrauti  designent  une  meme  plante.  Ce  n’est  nullement  un 
hybride  ne  sur  les  cotes  d’Europe,  inais  c’est  une  plante  importee  de 
la  cote  Atlantique  de  FAnieri((ue  du  Nord,  le  S.  glabra  Muhl.,  var. 
pilosa  Merrill  = S.  (dterni flora  Lois.,  var.  jiilosa  Merrill.  Hitchcock 
(Gen.  of  Grasses  of  the  United  States,  Bull.  772,  1920,  TJ..S.A.  Dept, 
of  Agric.).  Son  appellation  d’apres  les  regies  de  la  nomenclature 
doit  etre  desormais  S.  glabra  Muhl.,  var.  Toumsendii  (Groves)  Corb. 
et  Chev.  More  recently  (p.  308)  M.  Pierre  Senay  records  it  as 
occurring  at  the  Pointe  du  Hoc,  nar  Le  Havre. 

2653.  Phalaris  minor  Retz.,  forma  cylindrica  Weber  et  Thell. 
in  Nederl.  Kruidk.  Archief.  129,  1916,  and  131,  1917,  et  Latin  de,scr. 
in  Viert.  Nat.  Ges.  Zurich  64,  700,  1919.  Southampton,  J. 
Ratner.  Det.  Dr  Thellung. 

2657.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.,  forma  vel  var.  ramosum 
mihi.  Mr  W.  Wilson  has  sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lumsden,  N.  Aberdeenshire,  a specimen  of  the  Vernal  Grass  in  which 
the  inflorescence  is  compound,  consisting  of  five  spikes,  each  about 
an  inch  long.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2662.  Alopecurus  pratensis  L.  A specimen  gathered  by  R. 
Grierson  on  the  Glasgow  Tips  in  1922,  Dr  Thellung  says  rece<les 
towards  the  sub-sp.  ventricosns  (Pers.)  Thell. 

2684.  Agrostis  alba  L.,  forma  nova  subbiflora  Kloos,  in 
Nederl.  Kruidk.  Archief.,  1921.  Haec  forma  differt  ab  Agrostide 
alba  normal!  spiculis  nonnullis  bifloris  inter  unifloras  intermixtis. 

2751.  Dacttlis  glomerata  x Aschersoniana.  0.  Holmberg 
ip  Bot.  Not.  327,  1923. 
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2769.  PoA  ANNUA  L.  Mr  F.  Baker  {Gard.  Ghron.  ii.,  149, 
1923)  asks  if  it  is  a perennial,  and  states  that  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  he  finds  that  in  Lancashire  it  is  a perennial,  and  forms 
a good  grass  for  bowling-greens  in  many  of  which  it  forms  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  turf.  Prof.  Hackel  some  years  ago 
named  a plant  which  1 collected  in  Caithness,  var.  perennans.  Mr 
George  Nicholson,  some  long  time  ago,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
stated  that  the  grass-plots  near  Westminster  Abbey  were  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  this  species.  There  perhaps  it  is  in  the  typical 
annual  condition. 

2828  (2).  Agropyrum  campestre  Gren.  & Godr.  FI.  Fr.  iii., 
607.  A.  glaucum  Reichb.  Exc.  i.,  20,  non  Desf.  Epi  raide, 
allonge,  lache,  distique,  simple  ou  quelquefois  rameux ; rachis  tree 
rude,  non  cassant.  Epillets  un  pen  ecartes  les  m:is  des  autres  sur- 
tout  les  inferieurs,  dresses  et  appliques  centre  I’axe,  oblongs,  corn- 
primes,  compactes  et  renfermant  de  5 a 9 fleurs.  Glumes  presque 
de  moitie  longues  que  I’epillet,  peu  inegales,  lin^aires-oblongues, 
subaigues,  mucronees  ou  brievement  arist^es,  ^troitement  scarieuses 
aux  bords,  fortement  car^nees  a 5-7  nervures  saillantes  qui  atteig- 
nent  le  sommet.  Glumelle  inferieure  obtuse  brievement  et  obtuse- 
rnent  mucronee;  glumelle  superieure  cilice.  Feuilles  allong^es, 
glauques  et  tres  rudes  en  dessus,  fermes,  etal^es,  distiques,  planes, 
longuement  attenuees  au  sommet,  munies  a la  face  s\ip4rieure  de 
nervures  saillantes  i-approchees,  qui  ne  laissent  pas  voir  le  paren- 
chyme  et  sent  armees  d’un  rang  de  petites  pointes  aigues.  Chaumes 
dresses  r aides  entremeles  de  tige  non  floriferes,  moins  4troitement 
fascicules  que  dans  pycnonthxim.  Souche  longuement  rampante. 
Plante  de  6-12  decim.  Gren.  k Godr.,  l.c.  This  has  small  spike- 
lets,  glumes  not  awned  and  not  conspicuously  acute,  the  spikelets 
arranged  as  in  pnngens,  flattened  and  distichous.  It  is  a less 
robust  plant  than  pungens]  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  nearly  flat  and 
as  are  the  sheaths  and  glumes,  glabrous.  The  plant  is  more  tufted 
than  intermedium  Host,  the  glumes,  not  so  obtuse,  are  mucronate 
and  only  narrowly  scarious.  Chichester  Harbour,  West  Sussex, 
July,  1917.  Abb4  Coste  retains  it  as  a distinct  species.  It  forms 
a passage  from  pungens  to  maritime  forms  of  repens  though 
nearest  to  pungens.  G.  C.  Drucb. 
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2380.  A.  REPENS  Beauv.  Quack  Grass.  United  States  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bulletin,  n.  1307,  1923.  Gives  the  dis- 
tribution and  history  of  this  agricultural  pest.  It  has  been  found 
in  every  State  north  of  P’lorida  and  Arizona  and  extends  north- 
wards to  the  limits  of  cultivation  being  common  near  Sitka  in 
Alaska.  It  seldom  thrives  above  2000  feet  altitude.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  recognised  in  America  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot  of 
Connecticut,  a friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1751  and  in  1813 
Muhlenberg  detected  it  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England.  It 
entered  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  in  1875  and  Minnesota  in  1890.  At 
the  present  time  the  scene  of  the  most  active  spread  is  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Western  Canada.  It  is  found  as  a weed  in  Argentina 
and  Australia.  Dodoen  in  1572  says  “ it  is  a naughty  and  hurtful 
weed  to  come  ” and  we  may  add  that  its  earliest  notice  in  English 
botanical  literature  is  in  Gerard  of  1597  who  says  it  grows  “ in 
gardens  and  arable  grounds  as  an  infirmitie  and  plague.”  An 
illustration  is  given  of  the  inflorescence  which  shows  more  than  one 
variation.  Other  illustrations  given  are  of  its  subterranean  growth 
and  the  two  long  curved  horns  at  the  case  of  the  young  leaf.  Not 
only  is  it  very  destructible  to  small  grain  crops  and  market  gar- 
dens but  it  acts  as  a carrier  of  Pvccinia  gramiiiia.  As  one  might 
expect  from  its  vigorous  root- development  it  is  a poor  seeder,  and 
even  the  seeds  are  feeble  germinators — from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
only.  Its  best  method  of  eradication  is  by  shallow  ploughing  (3 
inches,  or  in  meadow  land  3-6  in.  deep)  as  the  rhizomes  can  then 
be  easily  harrowed  out.  Deep  ploughing  covers  them  with  soil  and 
helps  to  spread  them.  Buckwheat  as  a cover-crop  is  also  recom- 
mended. A fine  plate  of  such  a crop  is  given.  Even  tar-paper, 
as  a cover,  has  been  used,  but  mineral  poisons  and  low  grade  oils 
are  too  expensive.  Hog  pasturing  has  been  found  effectual  as  the 
hogs  are  fond  of  the  underground  stems  which  are  nutritious. 
Indeed  they  are  useful  when  made  into  a decoction  as  a demulcent 
drink.  About  250,000  pounds  were  annually  used  in  the  U.S., 
most  of  which  came  from  Germany.  The  leave.s  have  lieen  used  as 
a coarse  hay  which  is  easily  harvested : indeed  it  forms  a noticeable 
percentage  in  the  hay  which  reaches  the  Boston  market.  As  a 
pasture  grass  it  quickly  becomes  sod-bound  and  dies  out.  It  can 
also  be  used  in  silage.  During  the  war  the  seeds  were  ground  into 
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a coarse  flour  and  were  used  freely  in  southern  Bavaria  where  it 
was  considered  superior  to  other  wheat  substitutes.  Coffee-substitute 
was  also  made  from  the  roasted  rootstock.  This  Bulletin  shows  the 
excellent  help  given  to  the  farmer  by  this  most  energetic  Depart- 
ment. 


2830.  A.  REPENS  Beauv.,  var.  nova  lepturoides  Murr. 
Planta  humilis,  inflorescentia  rigida,  compacta,  folium  summum 
haud  multum  superans,  J.  Murr.  This  we  gathered  at  Kirby-le 
Soken  in  N.  Essex  on  June  17,  1917.  The  whole  plant  is  under 
nine  inches  high.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2832.  A.  viOLACEUM  (Hornem.)  C.  Richt.  PI.  Kur.  i.,  123, 
1890.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.  864,  1923.  I intended  to  send  a note  on 
this  to  the  Distributor’s  Report  last  year  but  had  not  time. 
Lindman  (Sve?isJc  Fanerogamflora  106)  cites,  with  queries,  as 
synonyms  Triticum  violaceum  Hornem.,  Agropyron  Donianum 
F.B.W.  and  Triticum  hiflorum  Brignoli.  The  plant  grows  in  turf, 
not  in  cultivated  ground,  on  the  Dovrefeld. 

2866.  Equisetum  maximum  Lam.,  Anomalous  Traces  in  the 
Cone  of.  Lady  Isabel  M.  P.  Browne  in  Annals  of  Botany  595, 
1923. 

2876.  Pteridium  aquilinum  Kuhn.  In  Journ.  Bot.  7,  1923, 
W.  R.  Maxton  treats  of  the  type-species  of  Pteris  which  is  shown  to 
be  Pteris  longifolia.  Of  the  19  species  of  Pteris  in  the  Sp.  PI.  eight 
belong  to  the  section  containing  longifolia.  This  view  is  also 
adopted  by  Christensen.  Our  British  Bracken  comes  under  Pteri- 
dium. which  was  established  by  Scopoli  in  1760.  Schinz  and  Keller 
(Flora  der  Schweiz  11,  1923),  however,  choose  Newman’s  Eupteris, 
which,  of  course,  is  much  later  than  the  Pteridium  of  Scopoli. 

2879.  Phyllitis  Scolopendrium  Newm.  Under  the  name 
Scolopendrium,  vulgare  Professor  W.  H.  Lang,  E.R.S.  (Journ.  of 
Genetics  167,  1923)  has  a paper  on  the  genetic  analysis  of  a 
heterozygotic  plant  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Skib- 
l>ereen,  Co.  Cork.  Spores  were  sown,  and  the  plants  behaved  like 
a hybrid  of  the  F 2 generation.  One  half  of  the  frond  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  was  entire,  the  other  incised.  The  progeny,  when  the  spores 
were  sown  together,  showed  segr^ation  of  the  entire-leaved  and 
incised-leaved  characters.  There  were  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  incised.  The  incised-leaved  plants 
bred  true,  l^ehaving  like  extracted  recessives.  The  two  entire-leaved 
plants  of  the  F 2 generation  that  have  been  bred  from  have 
segregated  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  plant.  They  behave  as 
impure  dominants,  the  entire-leaved  character  being  completely 
dominant  to  the  incised-leaved. 

2893.  PoLTSTiCHUM  ACULEATUM  Roth,  var.  GRACiLLiMUM  Cran- 
field.  At  a meeting  at  the  Horticultural  Club  held  on  Feb.  27, 
1923,  at  the  Hotel  Belgravia,  .Mr  W.  B.  Cranfield,  the  President  of 
the  Pteridological  Society,  delivered  a lecture  reported  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronide.  137,  on  Hardy  British  Ferns.  He  said  that 
in  Lowe’s  Handhnoh  of  1908  over  1700  varieties  are  described,  of 
which  more  than  1300  were  wild  finds,  many  of  them  quite  unworthy 
of  record.  Since  that  date  many  more  have  been  found.  The 
lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  of  the  various 
varieties.  The  one  figured  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronide  is  the 
above,  which  has  a singularly  graceful  habit.  Mr  Cranfield  states 
that  the  spore-production  in  ferns  is  on  an  immense  scale.  It  is 
calculated  that  a single  vigorous  plant  of  the  Lady  Fern  may  pro- 
duce annually  1,120,000,000  spores,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  producing  an  individual  plant. 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  BOOKS,  etc.,  1923. 

[Owing  to  exigencies  of  space  and  the  erratic  receipt  of  foreign  works 
this  is  necessarily  incomplete.') 

Almquist,  Ernst.  Alexis  Jordan  und  die  Kleinarten,  in  Svensk 
Bot.  Tidskrift  521,  1923.  Studien  fiber  Capsella  Bu  rsa-pastoris, 
ii.,  in  Acta  Hort.  Berg.  40-95,  tt.  16,  1923. 

Ascherson  iV  Oraebner.  Syn.  der  Mittel-Europ.  Flora.  TMg. 
107,  1923.  Caryophyllaceae,  Nymphaeaceae,  Ceratophyllaceae, 

Ranunculaceae. 
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Battandier,  J.  a.  Essai  sur  les  Raretes  de  la  Flore  Algerienne, 

1 in  Bull.  Soc.  d’Hist.  Afr.  du  Nord  280-4,  1922. 

Bayer,  Dr  Aug.  On  Protecting  Nature  in  Slovakia,  in  Vestnik 
108,  1923. 

Boodle,  L.  A.  The  Bacterial  Nodules  of  the  Rubiaceae,  in  Kew 
Bulletin  346,  1923. 

Bose,  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder,  F.R.S.  The  Physiology  of  the 
Ascent  op  Sap.  pp.  277.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1923;  16/-, 

The  question  how  the  water  absorbed  by  the  root  is  raised  to  the 
top  of  a tall  tree  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  physiologists  for 
centuries,  and  has  received  a variety  of  answers.  These  answers 
may  be  classified  as  either  physical  or  physiological.  The  former 
attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  physical  forces,  evapora- 
tion, etc. ; the  latter  regard  these  forces  as  inadequate,  and  urge 
that  the  energy  of  the  plant  itself  must  play  an  important  or  even 
the  chief  part.  The  physiological  or  “ vitalistic  ” view  has  been  in 
abeyance  since  Strasburger’s  work  on  the  subject  in  1893,  whilst  the 
physical  view  has  been  strengthened  by  the  ingenious  researches  of 
Professor  Dixon.  Sir  J.  C.  Bose  now  comes  forward  to  reassert, 
with  greater  definiteness  than  ever  before,  the  truth  of  the  physio- 
logical view,  and  adduces  in  this  book  a mass  of  experimental  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  contention.  The  nature  of  his  evidence  is 
briefly  this  : — (1)  it  is  well  known  that  the  movements  of  plants, 
growth,  sleep -movements,  etc.,  are  affected  in  definite  ways  by 
changes  in  the  external  conditions — temperature,  light,  and 
moisture,  and  by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation ; (2)  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  ascent  of  sap  is  affected  by  the  changes  and 
stimulations  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  are  the  movements. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  obviously  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
accepted  that  the  movements  of  plants  and  induced  changes  of  move- 
ment are  the  expression  of  the  contractility  and  irritability  of  the 
living  protoplasm,  i.e.,  that  they  are  “ vital  ” phenomena,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  ascent  of  sap  is  likewise  a function  of 
living  protoplasm,  i.e.,  it  is  a “ vital  ” and  not  a “ physical  ” 
process.  The  experimental  evidence  consists  of  a wealth  of  obser- 
vations, substantiated  by  a large  number  of  automatic  records 
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obtained  by  newly  devised,  highly  sensitive  and  accurate  apparatus 
which  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  book.  It  points  to 
the  existence  throughout  the  plant  of  certain  pulsating  cells  which, 
by  their  alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  pump  the  sap  up- 
wards fi’om  the  root  to  the  topmost  leaf.  The  actual  position  of  the 
pulsating  tissue  was  ascertained  in  several  cases  by  means  of  a 
specially  ingenious  instrument,  the  electric  probe,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  a ring  of  cells  enveloping  the  stele  in  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons, 
and  the  individual  vascular  Inindles  in  that  of  Monocotyledons. 
Investigation  was  not,  however,  limited  strictly  to  the  ascent  of  sap; 
it  included  also  the  allied  phenomena  of  transpiration  and  exuda- 
tion (bleeding).  On  the  same  general  method,  but  with  appro- 
priately devised  apparatus,  observations  were  made  demonstrating 
that  these  are  both  vital  functions.  The  question  of  the  share  of 
evaporation  in  the  transpiratory  process  is  finally  determined. 
The  primary  act  is  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  living  transpiring 
coll ; evaporation  merely  removes  the  excreted  water.  Transpira- 
tion and  exudation  are  shown  to  be  closely  connected ; they 
are  two  modes  of  the  e.xcretion  of  liquid  l)y  the  plant.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  accounts  of  experiments  relative  to  the  effect  of 
light  of  various  intensity  and  wave-length  on  these  processes.  It 
will  1)6  recogni.sed,  even  from  this  inadequate  summary,  that  Sir 
J.  r.  Bose’s  book  is  the  most  important  contribution  of  recent 
times  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  water 
in  plants.  S.  H.  Vines. 

Bose.  Sir  .I.\oadis  Chunder.  F.R.S.  Life  Movements  in 
Plants,  pp.  xx.,  7)99-992,  tt.  107.  Longmans,  Green  <fe  Co.,  1923. 
This  is  composed  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bose 
Institute.  The  present  two  volumes  contain  an  account  of  Sir 
Jagadis’  “ investigations  on  geotropism,  on  dia-heliotropic  attitude 
of  leaves  as  regulated  by  transmitted  nervous  impulse,  on  assimila- 
tory  and  dissimilatory  changes  under  light,  on  new  methods  of 
recording  the  effects  of  protoplasmic  changes  under  stimulus,  and 
also  of  various  methods  and  appliances  for  detection  of  the  two 
fundamental  reactions  to  which  all  plant  movements  are  due.’’ 
As  Sir  Jagadis  says  in  his  preface,  “ with  regard  to  the  geotropism 
of  higher  plants,  electric  investigations  have  been  described  which 
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lend  support  to  the  theory  of  statoliths,  indeed  practically  confirm 
it.  Investigations  by  means  of  the  electric  probe  have  made  it, 
possible  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  map  out  the 
excitatory  changes  from  layer  to  layer  under  the  stimulus  of 
gravity.”  The  work  gives  an  explanation  of  the  wonderful  series 
of  experiments  the  author  has  devised.  To  those  who  have  seen 
him  perform  these  very  delicate  investigations  he  seems  to  have 
justified  his  contentions;  indeed  his  claim  “ that  it  is  possible  to 
unravel  the  complexity,  and  discover  a generalisation  for  the  life- 
movements  in  plants  ” seems  fully  warranted.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  show  how  closely  related  is  the  whole  of  animate  nature, 
and  that  vegetable  tissue  seems  to  be  as  responsive  to  poisons,  irri- 
tants or  punctures  as  that  of  animals. 

Botanical  Abstracts.  Published  monthly  under  the  control 
of  Botanical  Abstracts,  including  Societies  now  represented,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co., 
Baltimore,  U.S.A.  Editor  in  Chief,  .1.  B.  Schramm,  Nat.  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.C.  ; Taxonomy  of  Vascular  Plants,  J.  M. 
Greenman,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St  Louis,  Missouri; 
Assistant  Editor,  E.  B.  Payson,  University  of  Wyoming,  Larimie, 
Wyoming,  TJ.S.A.  Vol.  xii.,  10  dollars  80  cents,  post  paid.  A 
cumulative  index  to  vols.  1-10  is  now  ready.  The  author’s  index 
contains  about  26,000,  and  the  subject  index  60,000  entries,  and 
occupies  a volume  of  about  500  pages,  price  about  10  dollars.  Ad- 
dress— Botanical  Abstracts,  Ithaca.  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Botany,  Journal  of,  1923.  Edited  by  J.  Britten.  Price,  22/6. 
Among  other  papers,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  under  the  species, 
there  are  three  by  Mr  H.  N.  Dixon  on  Dr  Stirton’s  New  British 
Mosses  Revised,  p.  10,  46,  69.  Notes  on  Carnarvonshire  Plants, 
by  H.  W.  Pugsley,  p.  19.  Distribution  of  Euphrasia  in  Cornwall, 
by  F.  Rilstone,  p.  54.  Spitsbergen  Lichens.  This  refers  to 
specimens  gathered  on  the  Oxford  University  Expedition  in  1921 
by  R.  Paulson,  p.  77.  Etntir.e  vestita,  a Dalmatian  plant,  with  a 
plate  by  C.  E.  Salmon,  p.  97.  Cryptogams  from  the  Antarctic,  by 
0.  V.  Darbishire,  p.  105.  Dryadodaphne,  a new  Genus  of  the 
Lauraceae.  from  New  Guinea,  by  S.  Le  M.  Moore,  p.  109.  George 
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Clifford’s  Herbarium  and  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  by  A.  B.  Rendle, 
p.  114.  Thymus  lanuginosus  in  Herb.  Miller,  by  A.  J.  Wilmott,  p. 
136.  Ehrhart  and  the  Supplementum  Plantarum,  by  J.  Britten,  p. 
148.  Variable  Aestivation  of  Ranunculus  hulhosus  and  R.  acer  by 
L.  A.  M.  Riley,  p.  209.  A New  Veronica  from  Bulgaria.  This  is 
named  after  our  member,  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill,  V.  Turrilliana.  It 
belongs  to  the  Chamaedrys  section,  and  occurs  at  Malko  Tirnova  in 
south-eastern  Bulgaria,  by  Prof.  N.  Stojanoff  and  B.  Stefanoff,  p. 
219.  Lloydia  serotina  by  J.  Britten,  p.  225.  Echium  polycardon, 
by  C.  C.  Lacaita,  p.  259.  The  Saline  Flora  of  Staffordshire,  by 
Rev.  H.  P.  Reader,  p.  278.  Notes  on  some  Oriental  Onosmas,  by 
C.  C.  Lacaita,  p.  280.  New  Guinea  Plants,  by  H.  0.  Forbes. 
Supplement. 

Bower,  Prof.  F.  0.  The  Ferns  (Filicales).  Analytical 
Examination  of  the  Criteria  of  Comparison.  An  enquiry  into  the 
method  of  comparative  study  of  the  class  of  Filicales,  due  attention 
being  given  to  the  Fossils  which  illuminate  their  history.  Vol.  1, 
pp.  X.,  259,  and  307  figures.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1923; 
30/-.  The  clarity  of  style  which  greets  him  in  the  preface  puts 
the  reader  at  once  into  full  sympathy  with  the  important  work. 
Taking  as  his  text  a sentence  of  Stevenson’s,  he  tells  us  that  to 
travel  hopefully  is  the  chosen  pursuit  of  all  who  study  large  groups 
of  organisms  with  a view  to  reducing  them  to  order,  so  as  to  throw 
light  on  their  origin  and  evolution.  In  such  quests,  he  warns  us, 
“ no  one  need  expect  under  present  conditions  to  arrive  at  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  assured  knowledge.  If  any  one  should 
indulge  this  hope  his  disappointment  is  certain.  ...  It  is  in 
the  pursuit  of  evolutionary  history,  not  in  the  arrival  there,  that 
the  true  blessedness  of  the  morphologist  lies.”  To  fake  part  in  such 
a quest  the  student  can  have  no  better  guide  than  this  beautifidly 
prepared  and  copiously  illustrated  volume,  which  reflects  great 
credit  upon  its  author  and  upon  the  Cambridge  Press,  which  has 
produced  it  in  so  good  a guise.  We  are  also  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  author  has  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Fern  names  used  by 
Christensen  in  his  Index  Filices,  so  that  the  Hartstongue  is  PhylHtis 
Scnlopendrium.,  the  Male  Fern,  Frynpteris  Filix-mus,  the  .Tersey 
Fern,  Anogramme  leptnphyUa,  and  the  Bracken,  Pteridium 
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aquilinum.  In  connection  with  this  comes  a minor  criticism.  The 
reader  should  have  seen  that  only  one  name  is  used  for  a genus. 
In  the  case  of  the  Male  fern  and  its  allies,  actually  four  names  are 
employed.  On  p.  2 it  stands  rightly  as  Dryopteris  (N ephr odium)  ] 
on  p.  326  it  is  Lastraea  (more  correctly  Lastrea)]  on  p.  323,  etc.,  it 
is  N ephr odium , and  in  the  Index,  p.  351,  by  a slip,  it  is  Drynaria. 
Probably  no  other  botanist  could  have  presented  such  a philoso- 
phical study  of  Fern  history  as  Prof.  Bower.  It  is  indispensable 
to  any  laboratory  worker  or  teacher  on  a subject  which  lies  outside 
the  range  of  most  field-botanists’  investigations.  Yet  the  able 
manner  in  which  most  difficult  points  are  explained  and  demon- 
strated suggests  the  desirability  for  all  those  who  can  spare  the 
expense  to  have  it  on  the  shelves  of  their  library.  The  concluding 
volume,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  produced,  laborious  though  its  pro- 
duction must  be,  yet  “ the  true  success  is  to  labour.” 

Botaniska  Notiser,  1923.  As  usual,  this  publication  contains 
many  papers  of  interest.  Einige  neue  Alchemilla  arten  von  Mt. 
Elgon,  E.  Africa,  by  Th.  C.  E.  Fries.  Sp.  nonnullae  novae  Marocco 
by  >S.  Murbeck.  Svenne  Polygon  arter  by  G.  Saunnerson. 

Braun-Blanquet,  J.  et  Maire,  R.  Contributions  a PEtude  de  la 
Flore  Maroccaine.  Bull.  Soc.  d’Hist.  Afrique  du  Nord  13-22,  180- 
195,  1922  ; 73-77,  1923. 

British  Brtological  Society.  Report  for  1923.  President, 
Mr  H.  N.  Dixon;  Gen.  Secretary,  Mr  D.  A.  Jones,  M.Sc. ; Secre- 
tary, Miss  E.  Armitage;  Treasurers,  Mr  J.  A.  Wheldon,  M.Sc..  and 
Rev.  R.  Jackett.  An  excellent  Report  of  40  pages,  with  obituary 
notices  of  W.  H.  Pearson  and  William  Ingham. 

Britton,  N.  Lord,  & Rose,  J.  N.  The  Cactaceae.  Descrip- 
tions and  lllus+rations  of  Plante  of  the  Cactus  Family.  Vol.  iii., 
pp.  255,  tt.  24.  Washington,  Carnegie  Institute,  1922. 

Bulletin  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  1923.  Spartirm  in  the  French 
Flora,  p.  54. 

Chase,  Agnes.  First  Book  of  Grasses.  The  Structure  of 
Grasses  explained  for  Beginners.  Rural  Text-Book  Series.  Ed.. 
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L.  H.  Bailey,  pp.  121.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1922;  6/-. 
Miss  Chase  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the  grasses,  and  one  feels 
confidence  in  her  not  only  thoroughly  knowing  the  subject,  but  how 
to  teach  it  to  others.  Hence  although  the  examples  selected  by  her 
are  grasses  of  the  United  States,  yet  any  British  lx)tanist  who  wishes 
to  understand  what  they  are  accustomed  to  think  a difficult  group 
will  do  well  to  study  this  excellent  text-book,  for  by  its  aid  half  the 
British  genera  will  be  made  intelligible,  and  the  remainder  will 
easily  fall  into  their  proper  places.  As  she  says,  this  primer  is 
really  an  elementary  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  spikelet.  She 
illustrates  the  distaste  which  beginners  have  for  technical  terms  by 
saying  no  boy  learns  a trade,  no  girl  learns  to  sew,  without  learning 
the  names  of  the  tools  used.  It  is  easier  to  say  glume  than  the 
little  green  scale  on  the  outside  of  the  thing  with  the  seed  in  it. 
The  tools  needed  for  the  examination  of  grasses  are  few — a lens, 
magnifying  about  10  diametres,  and  one  or  two  dissecting  needles. 
The  nail  of  the  left  forefinger  is  most  useful  in  dissecting.  A 
scalpel  is  useful,  but  the  small  sharp  blade  of  a penknife  will  answer 
instead.  Black  paper  or  cardboard  is  recommended  to  be  used  on 
which  to  place  the  spikelets,  as  the  hairs  on  the  different  parts  show 
up  well  on  this  background.  A typical  flower  has  (1)  first  glume, 
(2)  second  glume,  (3)  lemma,  (4)  palea.  (The  genus  Poa  is  charac- 
terised by  its  5-nerved  keeled  lemma).  In  this  latter  point  the 
grass  differs  from  a sedge  as  the  latter  never  has  a palea.  Glumes 
and  lemmas  are,  morphologically,  reduced  leaves : the  lower  pair 
not  flower-bearing,  are  glumes,  the  flower-bearing  ones  are  lemmas. 
A spikelet  consists  of  glumes  and  florets  in  two  ranks  and  alternate 
on  the  rachilla,  the  florets  consisting  of  lemma,  palea  and  enclosed 
flower.  The  teaching  in  this  elementary  portion  is  concise  and 
clear,  and  the  diagrammatic  summary  of  the  primary  characters  of 
the  tribes  excellent.  An  outline  study  of  a grass  plant  is  given, 
suggesting  points  to  be  observed.  An  example  is  also  selected  by 
which  a grass  may  be  run  down  by  a Key,  but  it  is  most  wisely 
added,  “ the  name  reached  in  the  key  is  verified  or  rejected  by 
reading  the  description  in  the  text  and  noting  how  the  characters 
of  the  plant  agree  with  those  specified.  When  the  description  does 
not  apply  to  the  plant  in  hand,  one  must  return  to  the  key  and  try 
again.” 
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Chipp,  T.  F.  Notes  on  Upper  Guinea  Flacourtiaceae,  in  Kew 
Bulletin  266,  1923.  New  Species  of  Rinorea  from  West  Africa, 
l.c.  289,  1923. 

Clements,  Frederick  E.  The  Ecological  Method  in  Teaching 
Botany,  in  New  Phytologist  98,  1923.  Contents,  Methods  and 
Measurements  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Botany,  l.c.  191,  1923. 

Coates,  H.  A Perthshire  Naturalist  : Charles  Mackintosh 
OP  Inver.  pp.  xx.,  244,  tt.  32.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1923;  18/-. 
Charles  Mackintosh  was  born  in  1839.  He  was  the  son  of  a weaver 
at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld.  Like  Robert  Dick  and  George  Don,  he 
had  the  love  of  nature,  and  during  his  long  round  of  about  16  miles 
as  a village  postman  on  a weekly  wage  of  16/-  he  found  time  to 
collect  and  study  not  only  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  but  the 
cryptogams,  especially  the  Basidiomycetes  of  his  area.  He  added 
four  species  new  to  science,  and  thirteen  new  to  Britain.  Dr 
Buchanan  White  introduced  me  to  him  in  the  eighties,  and  I found 
him  keen  and  intelligent.  He  died  last  year. 

Cockayne,  Dr  L.  Flora  op  New  Zealand  in  Die  Vegetation 
DER  Erdb.  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  Engler  and  Prof.  0.  Drude.  Vol. 
xiv.,  pp.  xxiii.,  364,  2 maps,  tt.  65.  G.  E.  Stechert  A Co.,  New 
York.  This  is  well  executed,  both  from  a floristic  and  from  the 
ecological  side.  The  alpine  flora  of  these  beautiful  islands  is 
especially  noteworthy  as  nearly  50  species  are  confined  to  the 
mountains,  which  have  in  addition  nearly  500  lowland  s])ecies. 
No  fewer  than  561  species  are  endemic.  The  outlying  islands  of 
the  group  have  55  endemic  species.  The  presence  of  the  sub- 
antarctic  element  in  the  flora,  Dr  Cockayne  thinks,  points  to  a 
former  bridge  of  land  or  chain  of  islands  which  linked  the  group 
to  an  antarctic  continent  or  to  South  America  or  Tasmania. 
Hybridism  in  the  New  Zealand  Flora,  in  New  Phjvdologist  105,  1923. 
The  writer  has  divided  the  natural  hybrids  which  occur  in  New 
Zealand  into  two  groups  : — (1)  hybrids  between  species,  and  (2) 
hybrids  between  the  varieties  within  an  aggregate  species.  About 
128  hybrids  are  given,  but  he  thinks  the  number  is  certainly  too 
small.  Of  the  “hybrid  between  species  of  wide  range,  often  belonging 
to  the  same  associations,  which  frequently  grow  in  close  proximity. 
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where  the  opportunity  for  crossing  is  at  the  maximum  ” the  number 
is  27,  those  when  the  “ parent  species  only  meet  occasionally  ’ 
number  13.  Of  “ hybrids  between  species  of  different,  but  con- 
siderable, latitudinal  range,  which,  from  a definite  point,  grow 
in  close  proximity  for  a certain  distance  ” 30  occur.  The  hybrids 
in  the  closely  allied  groups  (4)  and  (5),  the  latter  of  which  consists 
of  hybrids  between  species  usually  growing  under  dissimilar  ecolo- 
gical conditions  which  occasionally  come  together,  number  50. 
Hybrids  between  species  of  more  or  less  limited  range  which 
frequently  grow  together  number  only  5.  Mr  Cockayne  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  interesting  fact  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  mentions 
that  Sonchus  asper  and  oleraceus,  which  very  rarely  hybridise  in 
Britain,  do  so  frequently  in  New  Zealand.  The  examples  he  draws 
from  native  plants  are  highly  instructive.  My  own  experience 
suggests  that  plants  brought  from  a different  area  are  more  apt  to 
hybridise  than  when  two  species  live  side  by  side  in  their  native 
home,  so  too  when  the  health  of  the  species  has  been  reduced  and  its 
life  is  at  a low  ebb.  In  certain  genera  where  the  mutual  sterility  of 
the  allied  species  has  broken  down,  the  offspring,  when  fertile,  seem 
more  prone  to  cross  with  other  species.  Such  fluid  genera  as  the 
Roses,  Brambles,  Willow-herbs  leap  to  the  mind,  and  they  stand  in 
a somewhat  different  category  to  wind-fertilised  plants  such  as  the 
willows  and  grasses. 


CORREVON,  H.  Album  der  Oi'chid6es.  66  coloured  plates,  pp. 
66,  1923. 

Gumming,  Linnaeus.  List  of  the  Plants  found  in  the 

Country  around  Rugby.  pp.  48,  1923.  Our  member  has  per- 

formed a useful  service  in  bringing  together  the  various  plant- 
records  connected  with  the  district  surrounding  Rugby  School,  of 
which  for  many  years  he  was  the  popular  Science  Master.  The 
former  list,  published  by  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
School,  was  issued  about  1875,  and  was  re.stricted  to  ten 
miles  around  Rugby.  The  present  area  is  not  so  strictly 
limited,  since  we  notice  Barnack  in  Northamptonshire  is 
quoted  for  TTippocrepis,  Astragalus  danicus,  Aceras,  TI . Gymnad enia 
and  Orchis  pyramidalis.  If  that  distance  from  Rugby  has  l-)een 
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uniformly  adopted  the  List  might  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
numbers.  Edgehill,  Kenilworth,  and  Groby  Pool  in  Leicester  are 
also  given.  Indeed  Anemone  Pvlsatilla,  Hypochaeris  macidata, 
Senecio  integrifolius,  Orohanche  major  are,  among  others,  plants 
of  the  Barnack  area.  MeJica  nutans,  the  two  Hellebores,  Melampy- 
rum  cristatum,  Orchis  praetermdssa  are  also  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  have  put  the  name  or  initials  of  county  in 
which  the  plants  occur,  as  it  is  not  easy  for  the  stranger  to  know 
which  is  meant,  or  whether  the  species  is  common  to  two  or  three 
counties,  if  indeed  Leicestershire  localities  come  in.  Among  the 
queries  which  arise  in  going  through  the  List  we  may  select  a few. 
Fumaria  muralis,  Rectory  garden  at  Harborough  Magna,  W.  0. 
Wait.  This  is  almost  certainly  an  error.  Probably  F.  Boraei  is 
the  plant  meant.  Lepidium  (heterophyllum)  alatostylum,  Ufton 
Wood.  Has  this  been  seen  by  an  authoi  ity?  Bagnall  does  not 
record  it.  I have  seen  L.  campestre  there.  Surely  Viola  silvestris 
is  to  be  found  in  the  area.  It  is  plentiful  in  Whittlebury  Forest, 
Northants,  and  Ufton  Wood,  Warwick.  On  the  other  hand  1 have 
not  seen  V . canina.  (which  is  said  to  be  common)  near  Rugby,  a dis- 
trict, however,  of  which  1 have  only  a slight  knowledge.  Elatine 
hexandra.  “ Seeds  of  this  species  came  down  from  a specimen  of 
Montia  gathered  in  a cart  rut  at  Frankton  Wood,”  seems  cryptic, 
and  requires  elucidation.  “ Rosa  ogrestis  inodora.”  Bloxam’s 
plant  from  Harborough  Magna  is  R.  Blondaeana.  “ R.  Andrzeiovii 
Sherardi  ” can  hardly  be  guessed  at.  The  difficulty  of  using  a 
specific  name  in  two  senses  is  to  be  seen  under  “ Crataegus 
Oxyacantha  L.,  the  Hawthorn  Hedge  Plant,”  which  is  said  to  be 
doubtfully  wild.  C.  oxyacanthoides  is  presumably  meant,  but  it 
is  certainly  native  in  Ufton  Wood  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the 
common  hedge  plant,  that  being  monogyva  as  almost  invariably  sent 
out  by  nurserymen.  By  “ Callitriche  palustris  ” C.  stagnalis 
Scop,  is  presumably  meant.  I have  seen  it  near  Rugby.  Crepis 
taraxacifolia,  only  given  for  Bretford,  is  common.  I have  seen 
it  at  Ufton  Wood,  etc.  One  very  much  doubts  the  record  of 
Tlieraci'u/m,  crocatum.  1 have  seen  H.  hrunneocroceum  on  the  rail- 
way between  Rugby  and  Coventry.  Is  not  Leontodon  nudicaule  to 
be  found  in  the  area?  Baxter  found  Jasione  montana  on  the  Hill 
Morton  Road.  Perhaps  it  has  been  destroyed.  There  was  a small 
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but  rich  bit  of  heathland  there.  Surely  Cynoglossum  is  found 
nearer  Rugby  than  Barnack.  It  is  plentiful  at  Cosgrove, 
Northants,  and  I have  seen  it  about  Stratford-on-Avon.  Guscuta 
epithymum  is  not  the  Flax  Dodder.  Euphrasia  nemorosa  occurs 
in  the  area.  Polygonum  mite  is  given  from  “ watery  places  ” 
without  precise  locality.  Bagnall  does  not  include  it  for  Warwick- 
shire. Is  it  correctly  named?  The  difficulty  which  arises  when  a 
name  has  been  used  in  two  senses  is  met  with  in  i-egard  to  the  Elm. 
Which  “ Ulmus  glabra  ” is  intended?  I have  seen  the  Wych  Elm, 
U.  montana,  and  the  smooth  Wych,  U.  carphnifolia , in  the  area  as 
well  as  the  English  Elm  and  Plot’s  Elm.  Two  only  are  mentioned, 
neither  native.  It  would  l>e  interesting  to  know  if  Garpinus  is 
native  in  Brandon  Wood.  It  is  said  that  “ Qnercus  Rohvr  in 
hedges  and  woods  is  not  naturalised.”  Presumably  it  is  a true 
native  of  the  area.  Salix  rosmarinifolia  is  reported  by  Mr  Thomas 
from  two  stations  in  Newffiold,  as  an  escape  from  gardens  where  it 
has  been  cultivated.  Additional  information  on  this  would  be 
greatly  valued,  as  so  little  is  knowm  about  its  existence  in  Britain. 
Populus  nigra  is  doubtless  P.  serotinn  which  occurs  near  Rugby,  but 
I have  seen  the  true  P.  nigra  near  Tamwa:»i-th,  etc.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Orchis  latifolia  mentioned  is  really  praetermissa,  and 
that  the  0.  macvlata  “ from  all  our  woods  ” is  almost  certainly  0. 
Fuchsii.  Hahenaria  hifolia  may  be  added  to  the  List.  1 saw  it 
in  Ufton  Wood  last  year.  Do  both  Juncus  coinpressus  and  Gerardi 
occur  at  Napton  reservoir?  Bagnall  thought  all  the  Warwickshire 
plants  belonged  to  Gerardi.  Garex  extensa  from  canal  side  near 
Hill  Morton  is  an  error.  It  is  a littoral  species.  M)‘  rumming 
kindly  sent  me  the  specimen,  which  is  not  extensa,  but  an  abnormal 
form,  possibly  of  G.  acutiformis.  G.  Oederi  from  a pool  outside 
Brandon  Wood  is  most  likely  G . flava,  var.  oedocarjm,  which  occurs. 
Another  misnomer  is  Koeleria  voUesiana  from  the  slopes  of  Brandon 
Castle.  If  correct,  it  would  be  a veiy  important  record.  Of  course 
Melica,  nutans  means  .1/.  uni-flora.  The  true  M.  nutans  occurs  in 
Northants  in  Bedford  Purlieus.  One  wonders  if  the  unlocalised 
Brnmus  arvensis  is  correctly  named.  It  is  only  adventive  in 
Britain.  The  Dallington  Valerianella  proves  to  l>e  V . oHtoria.  not 
erincarpa.  Mr  Cumming,  as  the  pages  of  our  Reports  show’,  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  Riibi,  and  a considerable  number  of  im- 
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portant  records  have  been  made  by  him  which  enrich  our  Reports. 
We  are  especially  glad  to  see  that  Botany  is  once  again  coming  into 
its  own  at  Rugby. 

Curtis’  Botanical  Magazine,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  0. 
Stapf,  is  having  a new  lease  of  life,  and  has  produced  some  excel- 
lent numbers  during  the  year.  Annual  subscription,  63/-  net. 
H.  F.  Witherby,  326  High  Holborn,  London.  165  of  the  early 
drawings,  1830-1834,  for  Curtis’  Bot.  Mag.  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  A. 
Bilney,  who  had  previously  given  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
See  Kew  Bulletin  176,  1923. 

Dalglbish,  E.  Fitch.  Our  Wild  Flowers  and  How  to  Know 
Them.  pp.  127.  Thornton  Butteiworth,  London,  1923;  4/-. 

Dallimore,  W.  a Jackson,  A.  Bruce.  A Handbook  of  the 
Coniferab,  including  Ginkgoaceae.  pp.  xii.,  574,  tt.  32.  Edwin 
Arnold,  London;  42/-. 

Dallman,  a.  a.,  F.C.S.  The  Flora  of  Flint  and  Denbigh. 
To  subscribers,  21/-  a copy.  Orders  to  A.  A.  Dallman,  17  Mount 
Road,  Higher  Tranmere,  Birkenhead.  The  work  promises  to  be  a 
very  complete  and  scientific  one,  and  should  be  supported  as  far  as 
possible  by  our  members. 

Danser,  B.  H.  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  eenige  Polygonaceae, 
in  Nederl.  Kruidk.  Arch.  208-249,  1920.  De  Nederl.  Polygonum- 
bastaarden,  l.c.  164,  1921.  Bijdrage  tot  kennis  der  Nederl. 
Rumices,  l.c.  167-228,  1921.  De  Nederl.  Rumex-bastaarden,  l.c. 
231-271  et  no.  ii.,  l.c.  1-36,  1922.  Contribution  a la  Syst^matique 
du  Polygonum  InpathifoHum,  a th^se,  in  aula  der  Universteit  van 
Amsterdam,  June  29,  1921.  Five  new  Rumex  hybrids  in  Holland, 
in  Rec.  des  Trav.  botan.  Heerlandsis  xix.,  293,  1922.  Describes 
Rumex  Kloosii  {dentntus  x maritimn.s),  R.  Didericoe  {maritimus 
X ohovatu%),  R.  Thellungii  (dentatu.s  x ohovatus),  R.  Hagensis 
{Patientia  x pulcher),  and  R.  upsnliensis  {dnmosus  x 7). 

[Dat,  F.  M.]  Flower  List.  The  Downs  School,  Colwall,  1923. 
This  is  a list,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  English 
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names,  of  about  440  species  found  within  reach,  that  is  about  4 
miles,  of  Colwall  School,  near  Malvern,  mostly  on  the  Herefordshire 
side  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  It  seems  quite  carefully  and  accurately 
prepared,  and  includes  some  interesting  plants,  including  the  intro- 
duced Bupleurimi  fruticosum  and  Polemonium  caeruleurn.  Rumex 
sanguinem  is  doubtless  a misnomer  for  E.  condylodes.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Sogina  Reuteri  (which  may  be  outside  the  zone)  nor 
are  the  Rubi,  Rosaceae,  Hieracia  and  Naiadaceae  included. 

Bobbie,  H.  B.  New  Zealand  Ferns,  pp.  394.  Whitcombe 
and  Tombs,  1921;  35/-. 

Domin,  Prof.  Karl.  Dichotomy  and  Chorisis.  Bull.  Intern,  de 
I’Acad.  de  Sciences  de  Boheme,  April,  1923.  Contributions  to  the 
Morphology  and  Teratology  of  Plants,  l.c.  May  1923.  Coleophylly 
in  Ranunculus  hulhosus.  Evolution  of  leaves  in  Samhucus  nigra 
and  Ononis  spinosa.  An  interesting  ecological  form  of  Thymus 
ovatus  Mill.  The  coalescence  of  the  flower-bearing  stems  of 
Ranu/nculus  Ficaria.  A simple  sympodium  in  Capsella  Bursn- 
pastnris.  A Phytogeograph ical  Outline  of  the  Zonal  Division  in 
the  Western  Carpathians  l>esides  some  general  remarks  on  the  main 
Forest  Trees.  Fac.  des  Sciences  de  PUniv.  Charles,  1923.  A 
delightfully  interesting  account  of  a fascinating  district  illustrated 
with  beautiful  photographs  of  the  High  Tatras,  the  Barrens  of 
Liptov,  the  limestone  Alps  of  Bela,  the  virgin  beech  forest  in 
Western  Slovakia,  and  of  Pinus  Gemhra.  in  the  High  Tatras.  Out- 
lines of  the  Flora  of  Slovakia  and  Subcarpathian  Russia  and  its 
Classification  in  Natural  Districts,  in  Vestnik,  23,  1923.  New 
Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Western  Australia,  pp.  123,  Prag,  1923. 
The  paper  was  prepared  in  1912  and  its  publication  has  been 
delayed  owing  to  the  war.  Much  of  it  is  from  unworked  up 
material  collected  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  D.S.O.,  and  Dr 
E.  Clement  which  is  at  Kew.  A large  number  of  new  species  are 
described  including  Protea  glahriflora,  Corospermum  Dorrieuii, 
Grenvdlea  crassifolia  and  Lohoana^  Dryandra  Tforrienii^  Jjepto- 
meria  Rohleanne^  Bdlardiern  Dorrienii,  Mirhelia  trichocalyx. 
Jachsonia  cnlycina,  Gastrolohtum  crispifolium,  Dillwynin  incerta. 
Acacia  Incenna,  A.  cupxdnris^  A.  Goadhyi,  Pelargonium.  Fnvinsae., 
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Boronia  Vilhelmii,  B.  tenv/ior,  B.  integrifolia,  Platytheca 
juniperina,  Amperea  Podyperae,  Stackhousia  occidentalism  Hibhertia 
quadricolor,  ChamaelavAiivm  confertifiorum,  Melaleuca  Dorrien- 
Smithii,  Eucalyptus  agnata,  E.  Dorrienii,  Lysinema  Ewartianum, 
Solarium  Inceanum,  Galocephalus  Priceanus,  etc. 

Drewitt,  F.  Dawtrey.  The  Romance  of  the  Apothecaries 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  pp.  106.  Chapman  & Dodd,  Ltd.,  London 
and  Sydney,  192.3.  The  history  of  so  early  an  established  Physic 
Garden  as  that  at  Chelsea,  which  is  the  second  oldest  in  England, 
dating  as  it  does  from  1670,  cannot  be  without  romance.  It  was 
an  idealistic  institution  associated  with  commercial  surroundings. 
Founded  by  the  Apothecaries  Company,  whose  motto  is  “ Opiferque 
per  orbem  dicor  ” it  mingled  in  symbiotic  union  the  professional 
and  the  commercial ; and  the  garden  was  an  evidence  of  the  Com- 
pany’s appreciation  of  the  higher  mandate.  Thomas  Johnson,  .x 
celebrated  botanist,  and  an  old  member  of  the  Apothecaries  Com- 
pany, was  one  of  the  founders  of  Botanical  Field  Clubs.  He  was 
himself  an  explorer  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  became  the  author 
of  the  Mercurius  Botanicus,  and  edited  the  second  edition  of 
Gerard’s  Herbal  in  1634.  He  had  a shop  in  Snow  Hill  close  to  the 
Fleet  and  there,  says  Dr  Drewitt,  he  showed  the  first  bunch  of 
bananas  to  be  seen  in  Ijondon,  which  he  hung  in  his  window  from 
April  10  to  June  10.  1633.  This  bunch  of  bananas  is  engraved  on 
the  artistic  title  page  of  the  Herbal.  Dr  Drewitt  narrates  in  a 
graceful  style  the  Garden’s  history  through  the  various  reigns,  and 
illustrates  the  text  with  some  charming  photographs.  Its  history 
was  not  unchequered.  Like  the  apothecaries  themselves  the  garden 
was  always  in  a condition  of  straitened  means,  albeit  they  started 
with  a moderate  rental  of  £5  per  annum.  At  that  time.  Dr 
Drewitt  reminds  us,  Chelsea  was  in  the  country — “ it  had  its 
cornfields,  pasture,  common  land,  and  its  village  by  the  water.  It 
was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  rivers — two  of  them  small  streams.” 
The  largest,  the  Westbourne  brook,  formerly  flowed  by  Westbourne 
Terrace  into  Hyde  Park.  Of  this  stream  the  present  Serpentine  is 
a relic.  Half  a century  later  Sir  .John  Hill  had  his  physic  garden  on 
its  banks  not  far  from  Lancaster  Gate  where  in  an  inundation  great 
harm  was  done  to  his  treasures.  Dr  Drewitt  points  out  that  the 
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huge  iron  tube  which  can  be  seen  over  the  heads  of  passengers  at 
Sloane  Square  Station  conveys  the  water  of  this  old  Westbourne 
brook  to  the  Thames  near  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  At  the 
time  of  the  Garden’s  foundation  many  fish  were  caught  in  the 
Thames  at  Chelsea  Reach  and  the  nets  had  good  hauls  of  salmon  in 
the  spring.  In  1682  the  garden  was  visited  by  Dr  Hermann  of 
Leyden.  Many  of  his  specimens  were  acquired  by  Sherai-d  and  are 
now  at  Oxford.  Four  Cedars  of  Lebanon  were  obtained  from 
Leyden  and  of  these  one  remained  as  recently  as  1903.  In  1732  they 
bore  the  first  cones  produced  in  Britain.  The  immortal  Ray  alludes 
to  the  Chelsea  Cedars  in  his  Philosophical  Letters.  The  author 
gives  a pleasing  account  of  the  discovery  of  Cinchona,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Samuel  Doody  and  James  Petiver,  the  latter  acting  as 
Demonstrator  of  Botany.  Dr  DreAvitt  alludes  to  the  grotesque  and 
imperfectly  drawn  depiction  of  animals  by  PetiA'er  and  other 
scientists  of  his  time  as  compared  with  their  excellent  delineation 
of  plants.  He  explains  this  as  being  caused  “ by  the  |)lants  Ijeing 
more  accessible,  and  that  they  were  perfect  sitters.  Not  so  the 
Animals.”  Yet  in  the  early  ages  of  man,  in  the  pictures  draAvn  by 
the  Cave  Men,  the  reverse  occurs.  The  animals  caught  in  the  chase 
or  which  they  had  domesticated  are  drawn  with  realistic  vigour 
while  scarcely  a representation  exists  of  a ]>lant  or  tree.  Even  in 
the  early  ages  of  Greek  art  the  figures,  for  instance,  on  the  Vaphian 
cup  of  the  bulls  in  fierce  action  are  so  finely  depicted  that  the  race 
of  the  animal  may  l)e  recognised,  whereas  the  trees  under  Avhich  the 
combat  or  the  capture  takes  jilace  are  so  conventionally  drawn  that 
it  is  rather  a guess  than  a real  identification  which  enables  one  to 
suggest  they  are  olives.  About  the  year  of  the  great  Storm  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  became  the  landlord  and  in  1722  he  conveyed  the  Physic 
Garden  with  its  greenhouses,  etc.,  to  the  Company  for  a yearly 
payment  of  £5.  There  were  conditions  attached  to  this  agreement 
which  were  made  in  the  interests  of  general  science.  An  excellent 
account  is  given  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  the  history  of  his  illness. 
It  might  well  be  made  more  widely  known,  now  that  tuberculosis  is 
so  much  in  evidence  on  public  platforms  or  in  the  public  press. 
When  a lad  of  16  Sloane  had  seA^ere  haemorrhage  and  was  laid  up 
for  three  years,  yet  he  mended  and  in  time  became  a most  popular 
and  successful  physician  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  93.  This 
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case  is  almost  paralleled  by  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark.  His  life 
is  not  the  least  romantic  episode  which  Dr  Drewitt  has  so  skilfully 
detailed  in  these  delightful  pages.  Sloane  founded  the  British 
Museum.  Sloane  Street  commemorates  his  name  and  life  and  not 
unhappily,  as  we  are  told,  “it  is  very  long,  obviously  prosperous 
and  perfectly  straight.”  Then  comes  the  advent  of  the  Millers,  and 
we  are  told  how  Philip  published  his  Gardeners^  Dictionary  in 
several  editions.  One  of  these,  issued  in  1754,  is  the  earliest 
botanical  book  to  appear  after  the  first  edition  of  Linnaeus  Species 
Plantarum  in  175.3.  This  work  of  Miller’s  has  been  ignored  by 
continental  compilers,  yet  Linnaeus  generously  and  justly  said  it 
is  a “ Dictionary  not  only  of  Horticulture  but  of  Botany.”  Linn- 
aeus visited  Miller  but  Miller  was  not  impressed  with  him  and 
thought  him  ignorant,  especially  of  Botany,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Miller  resented  the  ignoring  of  some  of  the  Tournefortian 
genera.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  too,  was  bored  with  Linnaeus.  At 
Oxford  Dillenius  received  him  coldly  and  in  an  aside  to  Dr  Shaw 
said  “ this  is  the  young  man  who  would  bring  confusion  into 
Botany,”  but  hearing  Linnaeus  discuss  Linnria  Cymhalaria  so 
excellently  he  became  an  admirer  and  in  a few  days  offered  to  divide 
his  not  too  liberal  stipend  if  he  would  stay  and  woi'k  with  him  at 
Oxford.  This  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  in  return  Linnaeus  con- 
nected the  name  of  Dillenius  with  the  Dillenia,  a genus  of  plants 
“ of  all  plants  the  most  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  fruits  as  Dillenius  is  distinguished  among  botanists.”  And 
so  with  one  link  after  another  with  the  past  the  charming  narrative 
goes  on,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Field  and  Semple  on  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden  we  have  this  eminently  readable  book  which 
has  made  the  dead  bones  of  the  past  live  again. 

Elrt,  Charles.  Gardening  for  the  Twentieth  Century,  pp. 
256,  tt.  28.  John  Murray,  London,  1923.  This  clearly  printed, 
well  written,  and  copiously  illustrated  volume  is  designed  to  interest 
beginners  in  the  most  fascinating  of  all  pursuits  and  to  lead  him  or 
her  in  the  right  paths,  so  that  their  efforts  may  be  of  more  than 
transitory  value  and  produce  gardens  of  real  beauty.  The  author, 
years  ago,  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  leading  lights  on  garden 
lore.  At  the  end  of  a most  useful  interview  the  renowned  horticul- 
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turist  asked  of  hia  interviewer  “ Who  was  it  inoculated  you?”  He 
was  told.  ” Well,”  was  his  comment,  “ you  got  hold  of  the  right 
virus.”  The  reader  of  Mr  Eley’s  book  may  certainly  claim  that  he 
went  to  the  right  source  for  information  and  if  he  has  not  been  a 
complete  success,  the  failure — greater  or  less — will  be  in  no  sense 
due  to  the  manual  he  has  consulted.  Many  of  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Country  Life.  Mr 
Eley  gives  great  praise  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
rightly  so,  since  their  contiguity  to  the  besmirched  neighbourhood 
of  a great  Capital  with  its  unstinted  smoke-cloud  renders  the 
success  it  has  reached  all  the  more  praiseworthy.  But  as  Mr  Eley 
says,  the  time  has  come  when  another  garden  or  gardens  for  the 
wonderful  output  of  Chinese  discoveries,  due  to  such  explorers  as 
Farrer.  Kingdon  Ward  and  others,  should  be  established  in 
Britain.  As  he  points  out  the  wonderful  Arnold  Arboretum  in 
Massachussets  has  tieen  increased  to  250  acres  with  an  endowment  of 
well  nigh  a million  dollars.  Edinburgh  and  Glasnevin  are  rightly 
praised  as  is  Cambridge  Botanic  garden  with  its  many  fine  trees. 
The  Oxford  garden  possesses  the  finest  Sophora  japonica  in  Britain 
but  the  area  is  too  small  for  large  trees.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  established  an  Arboretum  to  link  up  the 
grounds  of  Magdalen  College  with  the  Parks,  and  its  outgrowth 
into  the  Marston  fields  and  this,  without  any  huge  expenditure, 
might  well  be  made  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  utility,  altho<ugh 
the  limey  gravel  alluvium  would  necessarily  shut  out  many  species. 
The  author’s  hints  on  public  parks  and  how  they  should  be  planted, 
are  most  valuable.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  due  commendation  is 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath  which  is  a 
delightful  thing  of  its  kind.  How  little  attention,  and  that  too 
frequently  not  of  the  right  order,  is  paid  to  the  planting  of  parks 
or  open  spaces  in  Britain.  Yet  the  English  people  are  notoriously 
fond  of  flowers  as  the  thousands  who  visit  Bushey  Park  on  Chestnut 
Sunday  show.  In  1921,  1,236, .308  people  visited  Kew  daspite  the 
prosaic  journey  from  the  Metro])olis.  Mr  Eley  has  a charming 
chapter  on  the  delights  of  Canon  Ellaconibe’s  garden  at  Bitten 
which  although  not  larger  than  two  acres  had  an  extraordinarv 
number  of  interesting  trees  and  shrubs.  One  may  also  recall  the 
great  beauty  and  interest  of  8t  .lohn’s  garden  at  Oxford  which,  like 
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Canon  Ellaconibe’s  at  Bitton,  had  a presiding  genius  in  the  late 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bidder.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on  garden-making 
and  on  the  choice  of  soils,  “ the  ideal  being  a deep  and  sandy  loam 
free  from  lime.”  Two  important  factors  to  bear  in  mind  are 
“ wind  and  excessive  sunshine  ” and  the  motto  to  I'emember  is 
“ festina  lente.”  “ Repose  should  be  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  a satisfactory  garden  ” and  a loggia  is  a most  desirable  addition. 
Having  acquired  a suitable  site  the  question  arises  as  to  what  plants 
should  be  put  in  it.  On  this  critical  subject  excellent  advice  is 
given.  For  shade  purposes,  in  gardens  large  enough  to  hold  them, 
young  trees  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  are  recommended.  They  should 
be  planted  in  an  irregular  group  aliout  14  feet  apart.  This  will 
give  room  enough  for  tea-parties  to  shelter  under.  The  Norway 
Maple  is  also  suitable  for  such  a purpose.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar 
is  recommended  as  a quick  growing  tree,  but  to  the  writer  it  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation  when  planted  in  small  gardens  or  near 
a house  and,  Mr  Eley  says,“  planters  who  rightly  value  the  blessings 
of  posterity  will  avoid  the  use  of  them.”  But  a good  word  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  Quercu^  Cerris.  Personally  I love  the  Ilex  if  thei'e 
are  red  brick  walls  about.  Box  hedges,  too,  in  a sunny  corner  near 
an  old  brick  wall  are  delightful.  One  is  glad  to  see  a good  word  is 
said  in  favour  of  the  cheerful  Vihurnum  Tinus,  and  the  bright 
Berheris  stenophylla.  The  Bamboos  are  warmly  praised  and  an 
excellent  figure  of  Arundinaria  fastuosa,  which  has  erect  stems  over 
20  feet  high,  is  given.  He  rightly  says  the  maker  of  a permanent 
garden  must  resign  himself  to  the  prospect  of  constantly  and  vigil- 
antly moving  certain  of  his  plants  from  time  to  time.  How  true 
this  is  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  visitor  to  Westonbirt,  for  there 
he  will  see  what  magnificent  effects  have  l>een  obtained  by  careful  and 
thoughtful  removals  of  shrul^s  and  trees  to  the  most  suitable  situa- 
tions. The  author  is  strong  in  his  praise  of  yew  hedges  and  holly 
holds  a good  second  place.  He  correctly  alludes  to  the  neglect  of 
the  hornlDeam  in  England.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  walls  of 
verdure  given  by  the  hedges  of  Hornbeam  at  Versailles  or 
Schonbrunn  will  feel  what  justice  there  is  in  his  complaint.  He 
gives  due  praise  to  the  evergreen  oak  as  a material  for  a tall 
hedge.  How  well  it  forms  a background  for  a pergola  of  rambler 
roses  may  be  seen  at  Goodwood.  Mr  Eley  brings  into  notice  the 
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Chinese  Lonicera  nitida  as  having  great  claims  for  those  who  want 
a hedge  of  3 to  6 feet  within  the  garden.  There  is  a suggestive 
chapter  on  Conifers  and  a very  useful  one  on  Maples,  Atsculus  and 
other  deciduous  trees.  Mr  Eley’s  name  is  connected  with  the  very 
beautiful  hybrid,  Pyr'iis  Eleyi,  a crab-apple  with  reddish-purple 
foliage,  rich  vinous-red  clustered  flowers,  and  purplish-red  fruit 
like  a Morelia  cherry.  Good  illustrations  are  given  of  it  in  several 
stages  of  growth.  A high  place  is  given  to  the  silver  lime,  TiJia 
petiolaris,  with  its  cascades  of  foliage.  One  lingers  over  each  page 
of  this  well  written  book  and  one  is  tempted  to  quote  freely  from 
it,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  is  a work  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  those  who  love  gardens  and  gardening. 
To  any  who  are  tempted  to  begin  gardening  the  advice  of  the 
author  is  “ Do  not  loiter  too  long  at  this  entrance  gate,  but  drive 
steadily  on,  and  good  luck  to  you.” 

Evans,  A.  H.  The  Natural  History  of  Wicken  Fen.  Edite<l 
by  J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  F.R.S.  and  A.  G.  Tansley,  F.R.S.  Bowes 
and  Bowes,  1923.  In  this  compact  and  useful  little  work  our  mem- 
ber, Mr  A.  H.  Evans,  gives  (1)  The  Fens  of  the  Great  Level,  their 
Drainage,  and  the  effects  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna;  (2)  Full  List  of 
Plants  growing  in  the  Old  Fen  Land  at  Wicken  ; (3)  The  Terriers 
of  Wicken  and  Burwell  Fen  Estates.  Mr  W.  Farrer  supplies  part 
(4),  the  Lepidoptera  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  English  Fenland  Mr 
Evans  estimates  as  having  an  area  of  about  73  by  36  miles.  It  lies 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Northamp- 
tonshire f\nd  Huntingdonshire.  The  present  Wash  is  a diminished 
remnant.  The  island  of  Ely  is  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Jurassic 
beds  which  escaped  the  cutting  out  of  the  fen-basin.  Five  separate 
horizons  of  submerged  forests  have  been  determined  in  the  peat 
districts,  the  two  lowest  of  yew  and  oak,  the  two  next  of  fir,  and 
the  highest  of  alders,  willows,  hazels  and  even  gorse.  These  five 
periods  of  forest  growth  were  followed  by  five  periods  of  swamp 
which  wei-e  sufficient  to  kill  large  trees.  The  earliest  post-glacial 
vegetation  must  have  consisted  of  plants  which  grew  with  their 
roots  or  even  their  stems  in  water.  The  Romans,  during  their 
occupation,  set  about  a wide  sy.stem  of  drainage  hanking  out  the 
sea  along  the  coast  line  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  part 
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of  Norfolk.  They  cut  the  Car  Dyke  from  Lincoln  into  Cambridge- 
shire as  a catchwater  for  the  upland  streams.  Six  and  a half 
centuries  passed  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Norman  invaders  without  witnessing  any  great 
extension  of  the  drainage  system.  Mr  Evans  quotes  a vivid  descrip- 
tion from  the  twelfth  century  Liber  Eliensis  which  shows  the 
condition  of  things  at  that  time  “ when  Stags  and  Roes  were  to 
be  found  in  its  groves.”  The  history  of  the  drainage  scheme 
carried  out  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  fellow  adventurers  which 
was  completed  in  1663  is  given.  Whittlesey  Mere  was  drained  in 
1861-2  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  Large  Copper 
Butterlly.  The  special  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  Wicken 
Fen  which,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr  C.  H.  Verrall  and  of  the 
Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild,  has  been  definitely  preserved  in  its  un- 
drained and  uncultivated  condition  for  the  nation.  It  consists  of 
over  five  hundred  acres,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  about  six 
or  seven  hundred  acres  may  be  secured.  No  one  can  speak  with 
greater  knowledge  about  the  Birds  than  Mr  Evans.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Bittern  boomed  in  this  area  until  1868.  A full  list  of  the  plants 
growing  in  the  old  fen  land  at  Wicken  is  contributed.  It  numbers 
about  190  species.  Among  the  more  interesting  are  Ranunculus 
Lingua,  Viola  stagnina,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Aster  salignAis  (but 
another  species  is  said  also  to  grow  there),  Liparis  Loeselii,  Orchis 
praetermissa,  Potamogeton  colorattts,  Gladium,  Schoenu^,  Carex 
lasiocarpa,  G.  elata,  G.  paradoxa,  Alopecurus  fidvus,  Galamagrostis 
canescens,  and  Dryopteris  Thelypteris,  Senecio  paludosus  being  ex- 
tinct. I think,  however,  Garex  Oederi  may  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  rare  pondweed  hybrid,  P.  perpusillus  Hagstr.  = P.  coloratus 
X pusillus  was  found  by  Mr  Bennett  in  Burwell  Fen  which  may  be 
just  outside  the  limit  from  which  the  list  is  prepared.  We  may 
congratulate  the  author  on  compiling  so  useful  a handbook  and  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  pleased  Mr  Evans’s  numerous 
friends  will  be  to  hear  of  his  recent  doctorate. 

Fyson,  Prof.  P.  F.  The  Indian  Species  op  Eriocaulon.  pp, 
88,  tt.  51.  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Madras,  1923. 
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Ebenaceae  to  Scrophulariaceae.  pp.  769-962.  Adlard  & Son  ife 
West,  Newman,  London;  1923;  10/-.  Neohouzea.  A New  Genus 
of  Bamboos,  in  Kew  Bulletin  89,  1923. 

Gandoger,  M.  L’Ascension  du  Mont  Ida,  He  de  Crete.  Bull. 
Soc.  Bot.  France,  80-84,  1922. 

Gardeners’  Chroniole,  1923.  Price  6d  weekly.  5 Tavistoci.. 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2.  This  publication  maintains  a high 
standard  of  excellence.  On  p.  8 there  is  an  illustration  of  iris 
germanica  taken  from  an  old  MS.,  presumably,  as  Mr  Savage  says, 
of  about  1.600.  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  of  Poitiers  in  the 
Bibliotheque  .Municipale.  There  are  fifty  pages  of  rather  coarse 
vellum  painted  with  101  subjects  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  are  native  to  the  district  round  Poitiers.  The  figures  are 
painted  in  lx>dy  colour,  a similar  method  to  that  employed  in  the 
brush-drawing  of  the  Dioscoridean  ])lants  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
inscriptions  are  written,  says  Mr  Savage,  in  the  fine  rubricating 
ink  that  never  seems  to  fade  and  comprise  the  names  of  the  plants, 
with  in  some  cases  the  medicinal  qualities,  and  even  the  habitats. 
Mr  Kingdon  Ward  continues  his  interesting  account  of  his  seventh 
Expedition  into  China  and  enumerates  a wonderful  list  of  species. 
Ken  Wood.  One  hundred  acres  of  this  estate  have  been  purchased 
at  £1350  per  acre  the  whole  of  which  has  been  obtained  by  voluntary 
aubscription.  It  will  eventually  be  handed  over  to  the  London 
County  Council.  No  part  of  the  woodland  has  been  acquired,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  habitat  of  the  May  Lily,  Unifnlium  BifoHinn, 
may  be  protected.  A few  more  acres  have  been  subsequently 
obtained.  An  illustration  is  given  of  Ceropegia  Broiimii  at  the  base 
of  a huge  boulder  in  Uganda  which  is  said  to  be  its  only  known 
habitat.  On  p.  77  valuable  details  about  Jane  Loudon  are  supplied 
by  Mr  Britten.  On  p.  92  Mr  Savage  returns  to  the  subject  of 
flower-painters  and  gives  a fascinating  account  of  Jean  Bourdichon 
(1457-?1621)  who  prepared  a vellum  manuscript  called  Livre 
d'Heures  de  la  Beine  Anne  d.e  Bretagne  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  at  one  time  belonged  to  Louis  XV.  who 
allowed  the  botanist  Antoine  de  Jussieu  to  take  it  home  for  study. 
“ Never  before  or  since  has  such  a wonderful  prayer-book  been 
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produced,  for  tho  beautiful  miniatures  of  plants  which  decorate 
it  constitute  a valuable  early  Florilegium.  It  contains  3337  paint- 
ings of  divers  plants.  They  are  executed  in  body  colour  on  a gold 
ground  which  is  edged  at  the  side  with  bright  red,  the  same  colour 
forming  a base  for  the  French  name  which  is  written  in  gold.” 
Beautiful  illustrations  of  the  Black  Currant,  as  painted  by 
Bourdichon,  are  given.  Camus  gave  a complete  account  and  an 
alphabetical  list,  under  the  old  French  names,  of  the  plants  painted 
by  the  artist  in  the  Journ.  de  Botanique  vol.  viii.,  1894.  Prof. 
Small,  p.  244,  gives  the  results  of  propagating  by  cuttings  in  acidic 
media.  It  has  been  found  that  watering  cuttings  of  Privet, 
Veronica,  Chrysanthemum,  etc.,  with  1 in  10,000  of  acetic  acid 
stimulated  in  a marked  degree  the  striking  of  these  plants.  Illus- 
trations are  given  to  show  this.  On  p.  260  Mr  Savage  gives  the 
earliest  illustration  of  the  Potato  plant  from  a painting  in  the 
Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp.  The  painting  was  sent  to 
Clusius  in  1589.  See  his  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,  1601.  Mr 
Savage  says  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Solanum  tuberosum 
originated  in  Chile.  It  is  called  to  mind  that  the  portrait  of 
Gerard  affixed  to  his  Herbal  of  1597  in  which  he  is  depicted  as 
holding  a potato  plant  in  his  hand,  bears  the  date  1598  in  its 
description.  On  p.  320  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  Patrick 
Neill  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  A Horticultural  Tour,  published 
in  1823.  Much  interesting  material  is  given,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  his  friendship  with  George  Don.  Neill  took  a great 
interest  in  him  and  in  his  children,  and  he  wrote  a Biographical 
Sketch  of  Don.  See  Scots  Mag.  July  1809.  On  p.  329  an  account 
is  given  of  the  presentation  of  Dr  Lloyd’s  herbarium  to  Kew. 
The  plants,  260  in  number,  were  collected  in  1825-43,  and  include 
some  Channel  Isles  specimens — Ononis  reclinata,  Ornithopus  pin- 
nntus,  and  Salvia  Marqunndi.  p.  359  gives  an  account  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  Oxford  Physic  Garden,  and  on  p.  22,  July,  pt.  2, 
is  printed  the  address  delivered  by  Sir  David  Prain  on  that  occasion. 
On  p.  52  there  is  a portrait  of  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer.  On  p.  169 
Anemone  rannnculoides  is  said  to  be  native  of  some  districts  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  not  correct.  It  is  only  rarely  naturalised  in  Britain, 
p.  172  gives  an  account  of  a garden  of  Evergreen  Shrul^s  at  Malonya 
in  Czechoslovakia.  On  p.  219  Erica  vagan^  L.,  var.  St  Keverne  is 
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said  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  our  garden  Ericas  for  some  years.  On  p.  244  there 
is  a portrait  of  Dr  Daydon  Jackson,  the  genial  Secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society. 

Gates,  R.  Ruggles.  A Peculiar  Type  of  Variability  in  Plants, 
in  Journ.  of  Genetics  13,  1923,  with  24  text  figures.  Further  valu- 
able notes  on  Oenothera  and  Nicotiana,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  size  of  corolla  in  cultures  of  0.  biennis  and  ruhricalyx  crosses. 

Handel-Mazzetti,  Dr  H.  Floristische  Mittheilungen  aus  dem 
Salzkammergute,  in  Verb.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell.  in  Wien,  p.  H8,  1923. 
Shows  that  Thymus  'fmleaioides  L.  is  the  oldest  name  for  the  plant 
we  formerly  called  T . GJuimaedrys  in  Britain  = the  T . ovatus  Miller. 
Nachtrage  zur  Monographic  der  Gattung  Taraxacum,  in  Oster.  Bot. 
Zeit.  254-275,  1923. 

Harvey-Gibson,  R.  J.  British  Plant  Names  and  their 
Derivations.  pp.  v.,  50.  A.  & C.  Black,  London;  2/6. 

Hegi,  G.  Illustrierte  Flora  von  Mittel  Europa.  Fig. 
1247-1278,  1279-1381.  F.  J.  Lehmann,  Miinchen,  1923. 

Hjelt,  H.  Conspectus  Florae  Fennicae,  vi.  Scrophulari- 
aceae-Dipsacaceae.  H.  Schildt,  Helsingfors,  1923. 

Holm,  Theo.  Report  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  1913- 
8,  vol.  V. 

Hughes,  D.  K.  The  Genus  Pnnicum  of  the  Flora  Austral iensis. 
Streptoloptis,  a new  genus  of  the  Graminaoeae  from  Angola,  in  Kew 
Bulletin,  171,  1923. 

Hutchinson,  J.  Contributions  towards  a Phylogenetic  Cla.ssi 
fication  of  Flowering  Plants.  Kew  Bulletin  65  and  241,  1923. 
This  able  paper  treats  of  the  genera  of  the  Ranunoulacene  and 
Anonaceae.  The  author  agrees  in  keeping  Papaveraceae  and 
Fumariaceae  distinct.  He  would  also  separate  Urpatma  from 
Anemone,  but  still  unites  Pulsatilln  with  Anemone.  A most  useful 
kev  to  the  genera  is  given.  The  affinity  of  Phndodendron  rmrrnn- 
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thum,  l.c.  299.  Frimvla  calcophila,  the  so-called  wild  form  of 
P.  sinensis,  l.c.  99.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  J.  Burtt  Davy  a 
Revision  of  Brachystegia  is  given  p.  129-163,  1923. 

Irish  Naturalist,  1923.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Praeger.  See 
Erica  stricta  in  Co.  Down,  etc. 

Jackson,  Dr  B.  Daydon.  Life  op  Linnaeus.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  Swedish  of  Professor  Fries.  pp.  xiv.,  416. 
H.  F.  & G.  Witherby,  1923;  25/-.  Dr  Jackson,  who  has  done  such 
good  service  to  botanists  by  his  “ Index  Kewensis,”  his  “ Glossary 
of  Botanic  Terms,”  his  “ Index  to  the  Linnean  Herbarium,”  and 
other  works,  has  much  increased  our  obligations  to  him  by  trans- 
lating and  condensing  Professor  Fries’  Life  of  Linnaeus,  and 
adapting  it  to  English  readers  by  explanations  of  Swedish  life  and 
terms  which,  without  this  help,  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
prehend. The  interesting  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  sur- 
name of  Linn6  will  probably  be  new  to  many  of  us.  From  the 
genealogical  tables  given  we  learn  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  father 
of  the  great  botanist  the  succeeding  generations  had  been  simply 
called  (as  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Wales  and  part  of  England! 
by  the  addition  of  “ son  ” or  “ dotter  ” to  the  Christian  name  of 
the  father.  Thus  his  father  was  Nils  Ingemarson,  his  grandfather 
Ingemar  Bengtsson,  while  his  grandmother  was  Ingrid  Ingemars- 
dotter,  and  her  mother  was  Ingjerd  Svensdotter.  But  his  father. 
Nils  Ingemarson,  added  to  these  names  a surname,  ” Linne,”  in- 
vented from  a famous  Lime  tree  (in  Swedish  “ Lind  ”)  which  was 
an  object  of  much  superstition  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the 
same  tree  Nils’  brother-in-law  took  the  name  of  Tiliander,  the  last 
half  being  Greek,  while  yet  another  branch  of  his  relatives  chose  a 
name,  Lindelius,  seemingly  from  the  same  tree.  A superstition 
arose  in  these  families  that,  if  one  of  the  three  main  branches  of 
the  tree  should  die,  the  corresponding  family  would  die  out.  By 
1823  the  tree  was  dead,  but  we  are  not  told  by  the  genealogists 
whether  all  three  families  have  died  out.  Plant  lore  seems  thus  to 
have  been  a favourite  subject  of  the  families  on  each  side,  and  to 
have  enshrined  itself  in  the  very  name  of  the  great  botanist,  giving 
us  also  another  example  of  heredity  culminating  in  the  production 
of  a genius. 
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Carl  Linne  was  born  1707  in  a cottage  in  the  village  of  Rashult, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  extraordinary  warrior, 
Charles  XII.,  whose  life  and  eccentricities  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Voltaire.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Carl  his  father  became  rector 
of  Stenbroholt,  and  moved  into  the  parsonage  there.  In  this  place 
was  spent  his  childhood  in  the  midst  of  botanical  studies,  his  father 
having  imbibed  from  his  uncle,  Sven  Tiliander,  a love  of  botany 
and  of  gardening,  with  which  he  speedily  imbued  his  little  son. 
In  1714,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Vaxjo,  and 
we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  school  life  and  of  the  then  “ cur- 
riculum.” The  boy  soon  acquired  the  name  of  “ the  little 
botanist,”  but  his  teachers  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his 
progress  in  every  thing  except  physics  and  mathematics.  The 
rest  of  the  course  consisted  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Theology  and  Meta- 
physics, as  a preparation  for  the  priesthood,  which  was  the  destiny 
of  most  of  the  students.  At  the  age  of  16  he  passed  into  the 
“ Gymnasium  ” — the  Upper  School — and  came  under  the  guidance 
of  Lannerus,  the  Rector,  who,  being  a lover  of  plants,  encouraged 
him  and  helped  him  in  his  study  of  them.  He  was  also  befriended 
by  Rothman,  the  ” lector,”  who  was  sure  that  the  boy  would  become 
a famous  doctor  and  who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  almost  a second 
father  to  him.  Rothman  also  impressed  upon  him  a very  needful 
truth  for  those  days — that  a mere  knowledge  of  names  was  not 
botany,  and  that  in  describing  and  classifying  one  must  know  the 
structure  of  the  flowers,  as,  e.g.  it  was  at  that  time  set  forth  by 
Tournefort.  After  12  years  of  Vaxjo  school  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go  to  a university,  and  he  returned  home  to  prepare  for  this 
advance.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a dif?tinguished  man  to 
encounter  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  parents  to  the  life  which  his 
tastes  and  genius  marked  out  for  him,  and  Linn^  was  an  example 
of  this  wayward  fate.  His  parents  were  agreed  in  the  wish  that 
he  should  become  a priest  but,  after  a struggle,  they  had  to  consent 
that  he  should  become  a physician.  His  first  Tlniversity  was  Lund, 
where  Stobceus  helped  him  much,  and  allowed  the  yoiung  enthusiast 
the  run  of  his  library  and  museum.  But  Ur  Rothman  advised  him 
to  go  to  the  greater  university  of  Uppsala,  and  from  1728  to  17.'H 
he  was  a student  there.  We  have  now  given  us  a most  interesting 
picture,  well  worth  perusal,  of  the  state  of  the  University  and  of 
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the  students’  life  there.  On  his  leaving  home  his  parents  could 
only  provide  him  with  a sum  equivalent  to  £7  10s,  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  soon  plunged  into  the  direst 
poverty.  So  poor  was  he  that  he  even  applied  for  the  post  of 
gardener  in  the  botanic  garden.  But,  as  usual,  his  genius  and 
enthusiasm  soon  made  him  a new  friend,  and  this  was  Dean  Olof 
Celsius,  D.D.,  who  in  1729  found  him  in  the  botanic  gardens  sitting 
and  describing  plants.  Astonished  at  the  knowledge  of  Linne,  he 
treated  him  almost  as  a son,  and  invited  him  to  share  his  meals. 
And  it  gives  us  a charming  idea  of  the  character  of  Linne  to  see 
how  manv  friends  he  attracted  to  himself  all  through  his  life. 

But  the  University  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  as  regards 
Botany  and  Medicine,  in  a most  deplorable  condition.  The  pro- 
fessors of  Medicine,  Rudbeck  and  Roberg,  almost  entirely  neglected 
to  lecture,  and  the  “ Medical  Adjunct,”  Nils  Rosen,  was  travelling 
abroad.  The  University  Hospital  was  in  a vei-y  bad  state,  and 
possessed  no  facilities  for  clinical  teaching,  not  even  a chemical 
laboratory.  Equally  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  the  Botanic 

Garden,  and  the  only  compensation  was  that  our  student  had  the 

• 

use  of  the  fine  library,  and  that  Roberg  allowed  him  the  use  of  his 
library  as  Stoboeus  had  done  at  Lund.  About  this  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Vaillant,  who  had  written  a tract  on 
the  sexes  in  plants,  and  the  result  of  this  w'as  that  Linn4  also  wrote 
on  the  subject.  His  tractate  gained  him  such  an  increased  reputa- 
tion that,  though  only  22  and  still  a student,  he  was  asked  to  lecture 
in  the  Botanic  garden. 

Dr  Jackson  now  graphically  describes  Linn^’s  journey  to  Lap- 
land.  The  reason  for  this  expedition  was  that  the  collection  which 
Rudbeck  had  made  there  had  l>een  destroyed  in  a disastrous  fire. 
His  adventures  were  such  that  one  feels  astonished  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Uppsala.  Food  was  scarcely  to  be  got,  and,  when  it 
was,  it  cannot  be  said  that  fish  garnished  with  maggots  was  a 
tempting  dish.  There  was  also  the  sporting  change  of  being 

“ potted  ” by  a Lapp  who  might  be  suspicious  of  a stranger.  On 
one  occasion  a bullet  just  missed  him.  But  the  whole  story  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  term  17.33-1734  was  his  last  student 
year,  and  in  1734  he  began  other  travels  abroad.  At  Hamburg  we 
have  the  amusing  story  of  a strange  monster  which  belonged  to  a. 
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burgomaster.  It  possessed  seven  ferocious  heads,  but  the  experi- 
enced naturalist  quickly  perceived  these  to  have  belonged  to  seven 
weasels,  whose  conjoined  body  had  been  covered  with  a snake  skin. 
The  King  of  Denmark  had  offered  £4,500  for  this  marvellous  pro- 
duction of  nature,  but  the  burgomaster  had  been  rich  enough  oi- 
foolish  enough  to  refuse  the  money.  No  doubt  the  diagnosis  of 
Linn4  soon  leaked  out,  and  for  fear  the  burgomaster  should  make 
trouble  over  it  Linne  fled  from  Hamburg.  At  Leyden  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a patron  who  paid  for  the  printing  of  his 
celebrated  “ Systema  Naturae.”  This  modest  production  consiste  I 
of  only  eleven  folio  pages.  At  Leyden,  too,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Boerhaave,  a great  physician,  who  persuaded  him  to  look 
after  the  health  and  the  zoological  and  botanic  gardens  of  a wealthy 
man,  Clifford,  who  took  great  interest  in  these  subjects.  This 
was  at  Hartecamp,  a place  between  Leyden  and  Haarlem,  and  was 
the  headquarters  of  Linn4  till  in  1737  he  thought  it  time  to  return 
home  and  claim  his  bride,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  since  1735. 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  episode  of  this  period  is  his 
visit  to  England  where  in  Oxford  he  encountered  Dillenius. 
“ Encountered  ” is  the  right  word,  for  at  first  Dillenius  was  ex- 
tremely antagonistic,  and  called  him  “ this  young  man  who  is 
bringing  botany  into  confusion.”  However,  Linn4  at  last 
persuaded  him  to  a conference,  with  the  result  that  Dillenius  was 
persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Linne,  and  they  became 
such  friends  that  Dillenius  tried  to  persuade  him  to  settle  in 
Oxford,  and  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  From  1738  to 
1741  he  practised  as  a physician  at  Stockholm  with  such  success 
that  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  who,  as  well  as  the  King, 
was  much  interested  in  his  botanical  work.  But  the  work  of  a 
Doctor  was  not  really  to  his  liking,  and  after  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  Uppsala.  There  he  was  diligent  in  teaching  and  pub- 
lishing and  in  getting  the  Botanical  garden  into  order.  Uppsala 
remained  his  home  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
King  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany. 

Dr  .Jackson  now  gives  us  Jjinn^’s  own  description  of  himself, 
for  Linn6  was  almost  as  fond  of  writing  autobiographies  as  was 
Gibbon.  “ Rather  short  than  tall,”  he  tells  us.  ” more  lean  than 
fat,  with  muscular  limbs,  large  head,  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  pale 
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face,  eyesight  excellent,  teeth  bad,  no  ear  for  music.”  One  of  his 
pupils  says  that  he  was  moderate  in  food,  very  abstemious  in  (alco- 
holic) drink,  but  drank  coffee  and  used  tobacco  to  excess.  His  son 
tells  us  “ He  rose  early,  lit  his  fire,  and  sat  down  to  work.  If  he 
felt  in  the  least  tired  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  slept  at  once, 
and  was  up  again  and  at  work  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.”  We  may 
well  believe  that  there  was  great  attraction  in  his  character  from 
the  way  in  which,  wherever  he  was,  he  gained  friends  and  patrons. 
But  for  this  he  could  never  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  caused 
by  his  poverty.  We  gather  too  that,  like  his  parents,  he  was  of 
unfeigned  piety.  Over  his  bedroom  door  was  inscribed,  ” Innocue 
Vivito,  Numen  Adest,”  and  his  queer  little  tract,  “ Nemesis 
Divina,”  consists  of  cases  in  which  he  thought  that  sin  brought 
punishment  in  this  world.  Some  are  extremely  amusing.  He 
also,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  drew  up  a list  of  things  in  his  life  for 
which  he  had  reason  to  be  thankful. 

His  great  gift  to  the  Naturalist  world  was  his  enforcement  of 
the  neceasity  of  method  and  classification.  “ I was  born  a Metho- 
dist,” he  says.  He  classified  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  even 
stones,  as  well  as  plants.  In  botany  he  first  followed  Tournefort, 
but  soon  rejected  his  system.  After  reading  Vaillant  he  wrote  (as 
we  have  seen)  on  the  sexual  system  in  plants,  and  adopted  this  as 
the  basis  of  his  classification,  but  he  well  knew  that  this  was  only  an 
artificial  system,  and  not  the  true  system  of  nature,  since  it  brought 
together,  in  many  cases,  plants  of  widely  different  nature.  He 
tried  therefore  all  his  life  to  work  out  a true  system  in  which  affi- 
nities were  to  be  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  characters  of  organs. 
He  clearly  set  forth  some  natural  families  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a true  natural  system.  But  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
and  urged  this  plan  upon  others,  saying  it  is  “ The  first  and  last 
of  desirable  botanic  objects.”  Like  other  men  of  genius,  he  was 
far  sighted  as  to  many  points  of  future  science,  especially  in  botany. 
He  studied  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  perceived  the 
metamorphosis  of  leaves  into  pistil  and  stamen  and  floral  envelopes, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  l‘)een  too  hastily  attributed  to  Goethe, 
and  exajnined  hybridisation,  seed  dispersal,  sleep  of  plants,  and 
protective  growth.  He  surmised,  in  a lecture,  that  some 
diseases  might  be  caused  by  minute  animals  or  plants,  and  that 
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fermentation  and  putrefaction  might  be  produced  in  like  manner. 
As  regards  the  theory  which  we  too  fondly  conceive  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  our  own  days,  Evolution,  he  began  with  laying  down  the 
principle  that  “ Species  tot  numeramus  quot  diversae  formae  in 
principio  sunt  creatae,”  but  in  later  writings  he  speaks  of  certain 
species  as  being  “ the  daughter  of  the  preceding  species,”  which 
clearly  involves  some  anticipation  of  Lamarck  and  other  evolu- 
tionists, but,  of  course,  without  the  conception  of  either  of  the 
methods  of  its  working  advanced  by  Lamarck  or  by  DarAvin.  An- 
other of  his  gifts  to  system  was  the  introduction  of  the  “ trivial 
names  instead  of  the  long  and  inconvenient  descriptions  which  we 
find  in  their  place  before  his  time. 

His  health  Avas  extremely  bad  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  yet 
he  lived  to  be  71,  and  died  January  10,  1778.  Ten  years  later 
the  Linnaean  Society  was  founded,  and  this  keeps  before  us  the 
name  of  the  greatest  botanical  genius  and  the  pioneer  of  classifica- 
tion in  natural  history. 

DEUS  CREAVIT,  LINNAEUS  DISPOSUIT. 

And  the  importance  of  his  work  will  be  all  the  more  clearly  seen 
if  we  reflect  that  the  classification  of  plants  and  animals  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  idea  of  family  relationships,  and  so  to  our 
modern  philosophy  of  natural  history. 

Professor  Fries’  Life  will  have  left  very  small  gleanings  as  to 
Linne  for  any  future  students  of  his  life  and  work,  and  Dr  Jack- 
son’s translation  will  doubtless  remain  for  English  readers  the 
storehouse  for  all  things  relating  to  Linne,  and  a necessity  for  those 
who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  period 
in  the  history  of  botany.  F.  Bennett. 

Jamieson,  H.  G.,  M.A.  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Trees  and 
Flowers  of  England  and  Wales,  pp.  148.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  London,  1923;  3/6.  This  little  work  gives 
a key  to  the  Flowering  Plants  of  Britain,  with  little  illustrations  of 
the  flowers  or  important  diagnostic  characters.  The  Apetalae  are 
omitted  as  well  as  the  Pondweeds,  etc.  It  will  assist  the  beginner 
to  overcome  some  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which  lie  in  his  path. 

Johnson,  Stanley  C.  Grasses  and  Rushes  and  How  to  Knoav 
Them.  Wild  Fruits  and  How  to  Knoav  Them.  Floaverinq 
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Shrubs  and  How  to  Know  Them.  Holden  and  Hardingham, 
London;  2/-  each. 

Johnston,  Col.  H.  H.  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Orkney,  in 
Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  98,  1920-21. 

Kbw  Bulletin,  192.3.  Published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Oilice. 
This  very  useful  and  inexpensive  publication  contains  an  excellent 
Biography  of  Sir  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  and  one  reprinted  from 
Gard.  Chron.  of  H.  J.  Elwes.  There  is  also  a reference  to  the 
death,  through  a motor  accident  in  Uganda,  of  Richard  Arnold 
Dummer  (p.  94).  An  announcement  is  made  which  will  give 
British  Botanists  great  pleasure,  that  our  Editor  and  Distributor 
of  last  year’s  Report  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Herbarium 
(p.  128).  There  are  “ Diagnoses  Africanae,”  ten  new  species,  on 
p.  180.  On  p.  239  there  is  a paper  on  “ The  Citation  of  Generic 
Names  in  the  Index  Kewensis.”  In  the  early  volumes  this  dates 
from  1737,  a date  more  recently  altered  to  1763,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Vienna  Actes.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  earliest  valid 
citation  Dalla  Torre  and  Harms’  Genera  Siphonogamarum  should 
be  consulted.  This  is  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
since  the  authors  of  the  Genera  have,  in  scarcely  any  instance,  cited 
Hill’s  British  Herhal  or  Miller’s  Gard.  Diet.,  so  that  Asterisrus. 
Larix,  Melilotus,  Ahutilon,  Arisarum,  Onohrychis.  Lens,  Castnnea, 
Alnus,  and  a multitude  of  other  names  have  belated  authorities  cited 
for  them.  Adanson’s  Famille  des  Plantes  is  very  frequently  citel 
instead  of  the  earlier  work  of  Miller.  This  I pointed  out  in  the 
pages  of  this  Report,  426-440,  where  a full  list  of  Miller’s  names, 
which  have  precedence  over  those  given  in  the  Index  Kewensis  or  in 
most  cases  over  those  used  in  the  Genera,  are  given. 

Kirkwood,  Esther  J.  C.  Plant  and  Flower  Forms.  Studies 
of  Typical  Forms  of  Plants  and  Plant  Organs.  A series  of  eighty 
full-page  plates  of  Typical  Plant  Forms.  Floral  Diagrams,  Sections 
etc.,  intended  primarily  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  ordinary  text- 
book, but  able,  it  is  believed,  to  give  pleasure  to  the  many 
lovers  of  flowers  and  plant-life  who  are  happily  independent  of 
teaching  and  examinations.  Sidgwick  A Jackson,  Ltd.,  London, 
1923;  7/6.  The  illustrations  are  well  drawn  and  clearly  repro 
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duced  and,  although  technical  terms  are  perhaps  too  freely  used, 
the  drawings  serve  in  most  cases  to  explain  them,  hence  the  work  is 
recommended  to  supplement  an  ordinary  text-book  wdiich  too  often 
lacks  such  help.  One  mis-statement,  doubtless  ilue  to  the  use  of 
an  old  Manual,  should  be  corrected  in  a future  edition — namely 
this,  “ the  Bee  Orchid  is  not  found  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.”  This 
should  be  altered  to  “ rarely,”  since  0.  apifera  has  been  found  both 
in  Ireland  and  Southern  Scotland.  The  terms  .sympodium  an  1 
monopodium  might  have  been  more  clearly  described.  A irseful 
Summary  of  Botanical  Terms  and  a good  Index  are  given.  The 
glossary  might  have  been  made  more  useful  by  appending  the  page 
and  figure  which  illustrate  the  particular  word.  The  dissections 
of  the  (Jramineae  are  good  and  useful,  but  examples  of  Poa,  Arena, 
and  Agrostis,  etc.,  might  well  have  lieen  included. 

Koorders,  S.  H.  Exkursionsflora  von  Java.  G.  Fischer. 
Jena,  192.3  ; 7 marks. 

Barter,  C.  E.  Some  Features  of  Plant  Distribution  in  Devon, 
in  Journ.  Torquay  Hat.  Hist.  Soc.  1923.  On  p.  34  it  is  stated 
that  Cicetidia  [Microcala)  filiformis  growing  in  the  Farrington  dis- 
trict is  said  by  me  in  Hayward’s  Bot.  Pocket  Book  132,  to  grow  in 
Guernsey  only.  This  is  not  so.  I state  that  C . fmsilln  (a  different 
species)  is  known  from  Guernsey  only.  Herniaria  glahra  L.  (Miss 
Carr  Smith)  in  the  Torquay  district  and  Arenaria  temnfolia  L.  are 
claimed  as  New  County  Records. 

Lewis,  F.  J.,  D.Sc.  and  Tuttle,  Gwtnethe  M.,  M.Sc.  On  the 
Phenomena  attending  Seasonal  Changes  in  the  Organisation  in 
Leaf-Cells  of  Picea  canadensis  (Mill)  B.S.P.  New  Phytologist, 
December  1923. 

Lindsay,  Archdeacon  T.  S.,  B.D.  Plant  Names.  Nature 
Lovers’  Series.  The  Sheldon  Press,  London,  1923;  2/6.  Botanical 
names  are  not  popular  with  the  young  botanist  but  they  are  indis- 
pensable. Even  with  their  variation  and  instability  they  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  so-called  popular  names  which  have  a 
higher  degree  of  variability  and  an  immensely  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty.  The  possession  of  this  portable  and  well-printeil 
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little  work  is  strongly  to  be  urged  upon  botanical  beginners  who 
dread  the  uncouthness  of  such  names  as  Deutzia  or  Helichrysum. 
A perusal  of  this  work  will  explain  the  reason  for  the  use  of  certain 
names,  their  derivation,  and  much  interesting  material  which  hangs 
round  them,  and  the  reader  will  begin  to  realise  that  there  is  mean- 
ing and  a plan  which  runs  through  such  a deadly  array  of  names 
as  a List  of  British  Plants  contains.  He  will  begin  to  distinguish 
thovse  which  are  derived  from  the  Greek  (whence  Botany  sprung)  and 
Latin,  and  he  will  begin  to  realise  how  significant  such  a name  as 
Er odium  becomes  Avhen  its  etymology  is  explained.  A glance  is 
given  at  plant  history,  beginning  Avith  Theophrastus  and  then  car- 
ried on  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The  reader  is  told  that  our 
garden  Fu^chsin  is  named  after  the  great  herbalist,  Leonard  Fuchs, 
and  that  Magnolia  commemorates  Magnol.  The  author  shoAvs  how 
in  pre-Linnean  days  the  name  of  a plant  was  a description  of  it. 
A tendency  exists  to-day  to  reviA’^e  a lengthy  nomenclature.  The 
novice  at  Latin  pronunciation  AA’ill  be  comforted  by  the  advice — 
“ pronounce  the  names  in  any  Avay  you  like,  preferably  in  the  cus- 
tomary Avay.”  Archdeacon  Lindsay  is  frank  enough  to  give  a 
chapter  on  “ Names  whose  meanings  are  not  knoAvn.”  We  are  told 
that  the  Guelder  Bose  AA'as  originally  the  Elder  Rose.  The  plant 
names  which  are  derived  from  their  Habitat,  Use,  Place  of  Origin, 
and  many  others  are  tersely  discussed.  There  is  a useful  Index. 
The  volume  Avill  giA’e  its  user  much  food  for  thought.  The  price 
is  very  reasonable,  and  the  Avork  ought  to  have  a ready  sale. 

Linnean  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.  February  25.  192.3. 
Canon  G.  R.  Bullock-Webster  exhibited  a collection  of  thirty  vai  ie- 
ties  of  Ch/tra  hisjnda.  He  explained  that  in  that  genus  varietal 
names  are  discarded  as  the  variation  is  so  great  and  so  fi’equent  that 
confusion  Avould  be  the  result  were  it  attempted.  March  15.  Mr 
W.  E.  Hollows  sent  from  Exmouth  specimens  of  Panunculns  Ficaria 
with  unusually  bleached  flowers.  April  12.  Dr  Rendle  describes 
the  fruit  of  Hipjmris  vulgaris.  The  Linnean  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  Frederick  Cheesman  for  his  AA'ork  on  the  New 
Zealand  Flora.  June  21.  Mr  T.  A.  Dymes  describes  the  Seeds 
of  the  Marsh  Orchids,  a valuable  contribution.  June  7.  The 
Geographical  Distribution  of  some  Transvaal  Leguminosae.  J. 
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Burtt-Davy.  Nov.  16.  The  Flora  of  Solomon’s  Pool,  Miss  E.  M. 
Blackwell.  It  contains  Ghara  connivens  and  C.  contraria.  Near 
by  is  Euphorbia  allepnca.  Nov.  29.  The  Onosinas  of  Linnaeus  and 
Sibthorp,  Mr  C.  C.  Lacaita.  On  the  Function  of  the  Bladders  in 
Utricularia  vulgaris  L.,  C.  L.  Withycombe. 

Little,  J.  E.  Notes  on  Norfolk  Plants,  in  Trans.  Norf.  and 
Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  374,  1922-3.  The  plants  noted  are  chiefly  for  the 
district  of  Wells,  and  include  Sonchus  arvensis,  var.  angustifolia 
Meyer,  Juncv^  diffusus  Hoppe,  Potamogeton  panormitanus  Biv. 
(this  I recorded  in  Ptep.  B.E.C.  141,  1884,  for  the  first  time  as 
British  from  Wolferton,  the  specimen  being  subsequently  verified  by 
Dr  Hagstrom)  and  a var.  of  Pumex  IlydrolajHitheiim  with  narrowed 
leaf  bases. 

Mackenzie,  J.  S.  F.  Wild  Flowers  and  How  to  Name  them 
at  a Glance  avithout  Botany.  Ninth  edition,  pp.  228.  Holden 
(fe  Hardingham,  London,  1923;  2/-. 

Macselp,  a.  j.  Alpine  Pl.\nts.  pp.  205.  Thornton  Butter- 
worth,  London,  1923;  7/6. 

Macwatt,  John,  M.B.  The  Primulas  of  Europe,  pp.  208,  tt. 
8 coloured,  41  plain.  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  Tavistock  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.C.2,  1923;  12/6.  For  many  years  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers of  Country  Life  have  gladdened  thousands  of  readers  by 
producing  one  of  the  most  charming  illustrated  weekly  publications 
in  existence.  It  gives  specially  artistic  vieAvs  of  the  stately  homes 
of  England  and  its  Isles,  of  Country  pursuits,  and  most  truthful 
representations  of  animal  and  plant  life.  In  a distant  century 
what  a mine  of  information  it  will  afford  to  the  historic  student 
who  may  perhaps  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  artistic  pictures  of 
those  beautiful  dwelling-places  of  distinguished  families  when  by 
the  agencies  of  universal  suffrage,  by  that  time  perhaps,  extended 
to  children  out  of  arms,  all  gradations  of  class  have  been  brought 
to  the  same  dead  level  of  a drab  uniformity.  Not  only  are  wo  in- 
debted to  the  publishers  for  this  splendid  publication,  but  from 
time  to  time  for  specially  valuable  hand-books  treating  of  Gardens 
and  things  pertaining  thereto,  and,  as  in  the  above  instance,  for 
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works  pertaining  to  a special  group.  This,  on  the  Primulas,  is  to 
be  highly  recommended  since  in  its  comparatively  few  pages  much 
valuable  information  is  compressed  which  enlightens  not  only  the 
grower  of  these  somewhat  fastidious  garden  pets,  but  is  of  distinct 
value  to  the  general  botanist  and  gardener.  The  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  photographic  reproductions,  due  to  the  skill  of  Miss 
Cameron  of  Duns,  are  vivid  and  real.  There  is  a useful  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Glenus,  and  a description  and  Key  of  the  30  European 
species.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  P.  scotica  is  not  illustrated,  but 
it  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a sub-specific  sense.  Under  P.  elatior  it 
is  stated  that  “ it  is  a moot  point  with  some  whether  the  Oxlip  {P. 
elatior)  is  a hybrid  . . . or  a natural  species.”  In  these 

days  surely  there  are  no  botanists  of  the  first  order  who  do  not  con- 
sider it  a true  species.  In  its  distribution  throughout  Europe  it 
is  by  no  means  always  associated  with  Avhat  have  very  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  its  parents — ve7’is  and  vvJgaris.  P.  acaidis  (L.) 
Hill  Veg.  Syst.  viii.,  2.5,  1765  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  Primrose 
instead  of  P.  vulgaris  Huds.  FI.  Ang.  70,  1762.  In  so  doing  the 
oldest  trivial  is  retained.  Sibthorp’s  Olympian  red-flowered  Prim- 
rose {P.  ruhra  S.  & S.)  appears  as  a variety,  not  as  a species  as  it 
was  origina.lly  described.  Hoffmansegg  re-named  it  P.  Sihthorpii. 
Is  the  Eastern  plant  identical  with  our  Western  colour-form?  P. 
Sihthorpii,  says  the  author,  is  the  original  source  of  varieties  in 
colour  of  the  Primrose,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a parent  of  all  our 
colour  Primroses.  The  beautiful  blue  primrose  was,  we  are  told, 
raised  by  the  late  Mr  G.  F.  Wilson  of  Oakwood,  Wisley.  The 
Polyanthus,  generally  supposed  to  lie  a hybrid  of  the  Primrose  and 
Cowslip,  has  a wide  range  of  colour  variations.  The  Cowslip  is 
named  P.  officinalis  L.  Veg.  Syst.  25,  1765.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  Linnaeus  called  it  P.  veris,  var.  officinalis. 
Here  again  the  earliest  trivial  (as  a variety)  is  retained,  but  in  this 
case  P.  veris  seems  preferable  as  that  is  the  earliest  specific  name. 
P,  anglica  Pax  is  a hybrid  of  the  red-flowered  Primrose,  and  the 
Cowslip  sometimes  found  wild — it  is  the  moat  abundant  garden 
Primula  in  cultivation.”  The  beautiful  albino  form  of  P.  farinosa 
was  found  by  Mrs  Saunders  in  the  meadows  of  Wennington  estate, 
Lancashire.  It  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  farinosa  readily  and  quickly 
germinate  within  a week  or  two  after  sowing,  provided  this  is  done 
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as  soon  as  ripe.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  varieties  described  by 
Dr  Heslop-Harrison.  P.  scotica  is  treated,  as  we  have  said,  as  a 
sub-species  or  variety  of  farinosa,  but  its  distinctive  characters  are 
as  great  as  those  of  P.  stricta,  which  is  accorded  full  specific  rank. 
Physiologically  scotica  differs  in  the  seed  “ taking  a longer  time  to 
germinate — they  generally  lie  dormant  until  the  spring  after  they 
have  been  sown  . . . and  may  even  take  two  years.'’  Scotica. 

too,  has  three  flowering  seasons  from  June  to  September.  For 
these,  among  other  reasons,  the  plant  seems  to  demand  specific,  not 
varietal,  rank.  The  descriptions  and  details  of  the  remaining 
species,  which  are  not  native  of  England,  are  concise  and  adequatelv 
given,  with  notes  on  their  history  and  methods  of  cultivation.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  the  charming  section  of  Auricula,  and  Avelcome 
points  in  its  long  history  are  given.  The  author  cites  the  earliest 
known  figure  from  .\Iathiolus  Xeucs  Kreuterhuck  of  l.’5r).3,  Imt  the 
Auricula  is  also  mentioned  by  Fuchs.  Lobel,  in  the  Stirpinm  of 
1605,  .shows  that  purple,  white,  and  rose-coloured  plants  were  in 
cultivation,  and  Gerard  in  1597  has  six  varieties.  His  figure  of 
the  type  Auricula  “ is  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Mathiolus.”  The 
diseases  and  pests  of  the  Primula  are  not  forgotten,  and  hints  are 
given  as  to  their  avoidance  or  destruction.  The  handbook  deserves 
a large  circulation,  as  it  bears  witness  to  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  to  careful  compilation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  we  have  met  with. 

Marie-Victorin,  Frater.  Les  Filicinees  du  Quebec.  Supp. 
Rev.  Trim.  Canad.  ix.,  192.3,  pp.  98.  A Thesis  for  Doctor  of 
Science  at  the  University  of  Montreal.  This  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Ferns  of  a very  charming  district.  The  book  is  well  printed. 
It  has  short  notes  on  the  Physiographie,  Phytog^ographie,  Ecologie, 
and  Traitee  syst4matique  des  esp^ces.  The  arrangement  differs  from 
that  of  Christensen  in  that  it  b^ins  with  Osrmmda.  The  extra- 
Canadian  distribution  of  the  ferns  is  given.  Struthiopteris  ger- 
manica  is  put  under  the  genus  Pteretis  of  Rafinesque,  which  has 
priority  over  that  of  Willdenow.  Some  authors  put  it  in  Onoclea. 
which  dates  from  175,3.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  Cordus  in  1561. 
A novelty  comes  in  in  regard  to  the  large  genus  which  Adanson  in 
176.3  named  Dryopteris.  which  is  adopted  by  Christensen  in  his 
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Index  Filicum.  Bro.  Marie-Victorin  uses  instead  Thelypteris  of 
Schmidel  Icon.,  ed.,  2,  45,  1862,  which  is  one  year  earlier  than  that 
of  Adanson.  As  the  genus  contains  about  1000  species  considerable 
changes  will  take  place  if  Thelypteris  is  chosen.  Dryopteris 
Thelypteris  is  replaced  by  Thelypteris  pcdxiMris  Schott  Gen.  Fil  10, 
1810.  Why  not  choose  Thelypteris  Thelypterisi  The  original  tri- 
vial should  be  maintained  even  at  the  cost  of  risibility.  Xieuwland 
has  made  most  of  the  new  combinations.  See  Amer.  Midi.  Xat,  i., 
226,  1910.  The  Bracken  is  put  under  Pteridium,  the  Canadian 
analogue  being  P.  latiuscvlnm.  There  are  12  species  of  Botrychium 
in  the  area.  A good  bibliography  and  index  are  also  supplied. 
The  Doctorate  seems  well  deserved. 

Matthews,  J.  R.  The  Distribution  of  certain  Portions  of  the 
British  Flora.  Plants  restricted  to  England  and  Wales.  Annals 
of  Botany  277-298,  1923.  In  this  excellent  and  thoughtful  paper 
Mr  Matthews,  by  the  aid  of  some  well  designed  maps,  has  dealt  very 
ably  with  the  history  and  causes  of  recent  plant  distribution 
that  is  recent  in  a geologic  sense.  A brief  survey  of  the  divergent 
views  held  regarding  the  origin  of  the  British  flora  is  given.  The 
source  and  distribution  of  266  species  which  are  restricted  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  then  considered.  A map  illustrates  the  range 
of  these  species.  The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  this 
limited  portion  of  our  flora  has  been  derived  mainly  by  advance 
through  France  in  post-glacial  times.  A detailed  analysis  shows 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  group  is  of  great  rarity.  Excluding 
some  30  species  which  are  boreal  or  western  outliers  (some  as  relics 
of  a former  arctic  flora,  others,  possibly,  as  recent  introductions) 
this  rare  element  is  centred  along  a coastal  belt  from  Cornwall  to 
Norfolk.  Certain  areas  of  concentration  are  found  to  exist  indicat- 
ing, it  is  lielieved,  points  of  arrival  and  establishment  rather  than 
areas  of  retirement.  These  features  provide  a clue  to  invasions, 
and  details  are  given  for  four  small  assemblages  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  having  followed  different  migratory  paths.  An  invasion 
from  the  east  and  another  from  the  south  are  distinguished,  and 
between  these  two  lines  the  main  portion  of  the  English  flora  has 
probably  advanced.  In  addition  to  the  cartographic  studies  pre- 
sented, the  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Willis’s  “ Age  and 
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Area  ” theory  of  distribution.  It  is  shown  that  “ by  trying  to 
discover  disturbing  factors  and  allowing  for  these,  the  results 
obtained  are  consistent  with  this  hypothesis  in  its  broad  outlines, 
although  on  a first  analysis  the  theory  may  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly applicable.  When  one  thinks  of  aquatics  and  their  intro- 
duction by  wildfowl  one  cannot  help  doubting  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  arrived  at.  A long  period  of  time  to  account  for  plant- 
introduction  in  many  cases  is  not  demanded.  Doubtless  since 
steam  and  electricity  have  come  in  to  quicken  journeys  the  pace 
of  plant  introduction  has  been  immensely  quickened.  We  have  seen 
in  less  than  a century  Veronica  Tounicfortii  and  Matricaria, 
suaveolens  spread  into  every  county.  Crepis  taraxacifolia,  Senecio 
sqitalidus,  Epilohium  anguMifolxum,  Sisyinhriiim  altissirtnim  are 
also  widely  spread  across  Britain,  the  Epilohium  having  also  a 
northern  range,  while  J uncus  tenuis  has  a more  discontinuous 
distribution.  The  occurrence  of  Prunella  laciniatn,  Galium 
sylvestre  in  its  southern  form.  Salvia  pratensis  and  Orchis  hircina 
are  due  perhaps  to  several  causes  not  remotely  connected  with  man 
and  his  operations.  Hydrilln  and  Tillaea  aquatica  are  two  recent 
discoveries.  The  former  must  be  owing  to  water-fowl,  the  latter 
possibly  so.  Until  we  possess  a much  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  flora  of  our  natural  sheets  of  water  it  will  be  unwise  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  insufficient  details  we  now  possess. 

Moll,  Dr  .T.  W.  and  .Tanssonius,  Dr  H.  H.  Botanical  Pen 
PoRTEAiTS.  pp.  viii.,  472,  tt.  iii,  royal  8vo.  Martinus  Nijhoff, 
The  Hague,  1923;  30  guilders  or  12  dollars.  This  important  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  100  medicinal  plants 
or  such  parts  of  them  as  are  used  in  medicine  is  written  in  English 
The  following  is  the  definition  of  the  title  which  at  first  sight 
suggests  portraits  of  botanists.  “ They  are  produced  by  an 
improved  mode  of  description,  that  may  be  called  the  ‘ Portraying 
method.’  Tt  is  based  upon  the  Linnean  method  of  description,  well 
known  in  Phytography.  The  Linnean  method  .shows  three  promin- 
ent characters,  viz.  a strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts 
described,  the  use  of  well  defined  technical  terms  and  a kind  of 
telegram  style.  In  Micrography  two  additional  principles  are 
wanted.  The  descriptions  of  sections  in  various  directions  must  he 
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combined  into  a ‘ perspective  description  ’ reproducing  the  tissues 
as  bodies  with  three  dimensions.  In  the  second  place  the  division 
of  Anatomy  inijo  Cytology,  Histology  and  Microscopical  Anatomy 
must  be  emphasised.  The  Portraying  method  brings  into  the 
descriptions  the  knowledge  of  ‘ habit,’  generally  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  but  at  the  same  time  intuitive  and  unsuitable 
for  reproduction.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  Linnean  method,  but  the 
use  of  terminology  is  more  restricted  in  order  to  give  fuller  scope 
to  the  natural  powers  of  observation  of  the  investigator.  Thus  a 
Pen  Portrait  may  reach  the  utmost  completeness  allowed  by  the 
present  state  of  science,  a factor  of  the  most  vital  importance  in 
the  description  of  living  organisms.  This  method  will  restrict  the 
use  of  illustrations  within  narrower  bounds.  The  application  of  the 
method  of  Pen  Portraits  on  a more  extensive  scale  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  the  micrography  of  woods  and,  in  the  4th  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoea  N eerlandica,  to  the  description  of  drugs  and  their 
powders.  In  both  cases  it  is  proved  to  be  a powerful  scientific 
instrument.  But  it  is  fit  for  a far  wider  application  and  this  book 
tries  to  pave  the  way  in  that  direction.  To  make  a good  Pen 
Portrait  is  not  an  easy  task,  least  of  all  in  Micrography.  There- 
fore 100  Pen  Portraits  are  offered  to  serve  as  examples  for  the 
description  of  &\\  the  several  parts  of  the  higher  plants.  They  will 
materially  help  botanists  wishing  to  use  this  method,  who  will  find 
moreover  in  the  preface  a somewhat  detailed  exposition  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  portraying  method,  whilst  ‘ guiding  schemes  ’ 
have  been  added,  which  proved  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
descriptions  of  this  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  book  an  elaborate 
glossary  is  added  in  which  the  exact  meaning  of  all  anatomical 
terms  may  be  found.”  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  somewhat 
elaborate  de.scriptions  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  a certain 
number  of  vegetable  drugs.  Macroscopic  characters,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  are  also  added.  Just  as  a systematic  description  of 
plants  should  be  made  in  a uniform,  and  in  as  terse  and  distinctive 
a manner  as  possible,  so  too  should  the  descriptions  of  the  micro- 
scopic character  be  guided  by  definite  rules.  Therefore,  to  make 
this  quite  clear,  no  less  than  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Guiding  Schemes.”  Such  schemes,  as  the  authors  say,  “ are 
bad  masters  but  good  servants.  They  will  show  you  a safe  and  easy 
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way  through  the  trodden  paths  of  science,  leaving  your  mind  free 
to  make  new  and  original  observations.”  Great  praise  is  given  to 
Linnaeus  for  his  introduction  of  organographical  terminology, 
especially  as  developed  in  his  PhilosopMa  Botanica  (misprinted 
Botonica).  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  terminology  are 
obvious.  Terminology  allows  us  to  express  many  things  by  a single 
word  but  the  curse  of  modern  science  is  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  the  terms  so  that,  as  has  been  said,  systematists  are  sti’angled 
by  their  terminology.  But  no  morphologist,  ecologist,  or  physio- 
logist is  able  to  cast  the  first  stone.  The  special  disadvantage  urged 
by  the  authors  is  that  it  necessarily  introduces  a certain  abstraction 
and  generalisation  leading  to  the  inverse  of  the  knowledge  of 
“ habit,”  which  is  justly  considered  to  be  highly  important.  They 
show  how  the  drawback  may  be  avoided.  The  Linnean  descriptions, 
they  say,  are  characterised  by  a peculiar  style,  that  is,  a sentence 
is  allowed  for  every  part  of  the  plant — calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  etc. 
Verbs  are  rigorously  avoided  and  thus  a “ telegram  ” style  w^as 
originated  containing  no  superfluous  word.  The  advantages  of 
this  style  are  its  brevity  and  automatic  order.  Its  brevity  makes 
the  description  more  digestible,  avoids  unnecessary  repetitions, 
gives  a maximum  of  information  in  a minimum  of  words,  and  any 
part  or  parts  of  it  may  be  consulted.  This  method  applied  to  the 
structure  of  vegetable  drugs  is  what  Pen  Portraits  mean.  It  is 
most  important  to  the  student  of  pharmacognosy  and  he  who  wishes 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  such  work  must  l^e  prepared  to  carry 
out  this  line  of  work.  In  toxicology,  so  far  as  poisoning  from 
crude  drugs  is  concerned,  this  method  is  essential.  To  such 
workers  Pen  Portraits  must  be  an  imperative  need.  The  methods 
of  examination  are  described  and  the  reagents  necessary  for  inves- 
tigation are  detailed.  A good  glossary  is  supplied,  and  also  a 
copious  bibliography.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  while  advocating  and 
elaborating  minute  histological  work,  the  authors  by  no  means  sneer 
at  “ habit  ” or  “ rule  of  thumb  ” or  more  correctly  the  work  uf 
the  acute  macroscopic  observer.  The  weakness  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  merely  a personal  possession,  that  it  cannot  be 
handed  on  from  one  to  another  as  can  a carefully  written  descrip- 
tion. The  authors  tell  us  that  Auguste  Pyrame  De  Candolle 
possessed  a uift  of  knowing  by  the  “ habit  ” alone  the  various 
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seedlings  which  were  to  be  planted  out  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Geneva.  It  was  a surprise  to  a visitor  to  Rothamsted  to  see  a 
lad  name  at  once  a portion  of  a leaf  or  stem  from  a quantity  of  cut 
hay.  This  knowledge  when  fully  developed  is  a wonderful  possess- 
ion for  the  field  botanist.  A patch  of  colour  on  a hill,  a tuft  oy 
the  roadside,  a waving  band  of  green  in  the  stream  are  recognised 
long  before  any  detail  can  be  seen.  When  I was  examining  in 
Materia  Medica  in  London,  some  years  ago,  the  candidates  were 
shown  only  the  dried  and  shrivelled  leaves  of  various  drugs. 
Conium  in  this  state  was  frequently  unrecognised.  One  day,  how- 
ever, a candidate  who  had  looked  at  it  with  a magnifier  at  once 
identified  it.  I asked  him  how  he  knew  it.  He  told  me  the  apices 
of  each  leaflet  or  leaf-division  had  a minute  whitish  mucro  and  in 
that  way  it  differed  from  any  other  British  plant  at  all  resembling 
it  and  he  was  found  to  be  correct.  He  had  seized  upon  an  import- 
ant diagnostic  character  which  the  examiner  himself  had  not  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiar  to  Conium.  The  authors  acknowledge  that  a 
certain  number  of  characters  will  defy  all  attempts  at  analysis  and 
record,  so  a certain  scope  for  “ habit  ” will  remain.  But  it  will 
diminish  as  science  proceeds.  The  importance  of  drawings  is  not 
overlooked.  “ They  can  give  very  interesting  and  even  essential 
characters  which  cannot  appear  in  a description  ” although  descrip- 
tions may  attain  “ the  highest  possible  degree  of  completeness 
compatible  with  the  present  state  of  science.”  The  figures  of 
Dodonaeius  and  Fuchs  are  said  by  the  authors  to  be  “ vastly  superior 
to  any  product  of  the  present  age.”  Surely  the  draughtsmen  of 
the  plates  in  the  Herbals  of  Fuchs  (why  was  not  that  of  Brunsfels 
mentioned)  and  Dodonaeus  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  accurate  or 
more  artistic  than  those  of  Bauer  of  two  centuries  later,  however 
much  their  statement  may  be  true  of  the  present  age  limners.  They 
rightly  hold  that  plant  descriptions  on  the  contrary  improve  and 
tend  to  improve.  How  good  they  can  be  made  is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  pages  of  “ Pen  Portraits.” 

Murbeck,  S.  Gontr.  h,  la  Connaissance  de  la  Flora  du  Maroc. 
Pteridophyta-Leguminosae.  Geraniaceae-Compos^es.  Lunds  Univ. 
Arssk.  76,  1922  and  1-68,  192.3. 
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Mubr,  Prof.  Dr  Josef.  Neue  uebeesicht  uber  die  Farn-  und 
Blumenpflanzen  von  Voralberg  und  Liechtenstein.  1 Heft,  pp. 
144:,  & 2 Heft,  pp.  288,  1923.  Our  valued  critical  expert  on  the 
Chenopods  has,  under  great  difficulties,  produced  two  parts  of  the 
above  Flora  which  treat  of  the  Filices  to  the  Scrophulariaceae,  the 
work  being  arranged  according  to  Engler’s  system.  Ten  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  names  of  those  from  whom  help  in  one  way  or  anothe'- 
has  been  obtained  or  are  cited  as  authorities.  Christensen's 
arrangement  and  terminology  of  the  Ferns  has  not  been  followei 
and  Nephrodium,  which  includes  Phegopttris,  still  does  duty  for 
Dryopteris,  and  Scolopendrium  for  Phyllitis.  A locality  for  the 
very  rare  hybrid  fern,  Dryopteris  remota,  is  given — Spondawald 
bei  Frastanz.  Not  only  native  species  but  adventives  and  planted 
shrubs  and  trees  are  included  in  the  Flora.  A very  good  photo- 
graph of  Deutzia  gracilis  exhibiting  a seasonal  dimorphism  is  given. 
The  Canadian  Water  Thyme  is  given  as  Helodea — surely  a mis- 
chievous alteration  especially  as  it  is  without  the  synonym  Elodea. 
Vvlpia  dertonensis  is  given  for  Festuca  hromides,  and  our  Avena 
piihescens  masfpierades  as  Avenastrvm  puhescens  Huds.,  a name 
certainly  never  used  by  Hudson.  Juncus  tenuis  is  spreading 
through  the  area  as  it  is  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  One  wonders 
how  many  British  botanists  would  recognise  Bidhoschoenus 
maritimus  for  Scirpus  maritimus  and  what  advantage  is  gained  by 
splitting  up  the  Linnean  genus  Hcirpus  into  7 or  8 genera.  Of  the 
Palmate  Orchids  0.  incarnato  and  var.  oclirohuca ^ ().  traunst- 
eineri,  0.  Intifolia  from  the  Matlerjoch  at  1,800  metres,  O.  cordigera, 
0.  samhucina  and  0.  maculata.  are  given.  The  invalid  genus  name, 
Epipactis  Adans.,  is  retained  and  E.  sessilifolin  is  used  for  the 
earlier  Hellehorine  purpurata.  A good  critical  account  of  the 
Salices  is  given  which  includes  6 new  hybrids.  Our  Japanese  Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum  is  changed  to  Pleoropterus  cuspid otus  H.  Gross. 
The  Chenopods,  as  one  might  expect,  are  very  thoroughly  treated 
and  three  pages  are  devoted  to  the  phylogenesis  of  the  genus,  with  a 
plate  illustrating  the  leaves  of  several  species  and  hybrids,  including 
the  newly  described  C> . Drncei,  a hybrid  of  alhum  x Berlandieri 
and  striatum.  Minuartia  is  used  instead  of  Arenaria  or  rather 
Alsine.  Silene  vulgaris  Garcke  is  used  in  the  sense  of  S.  infatn 
with  vars.  ruhra  Ram.,  hrachiata  Garcke  and  Intifohn  (Mill.). 
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Our  Water-cress  appears  as  Gardaminum  Nasturtium  Moench.  A 
hybrid,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Britain,  of  Gardamine  hirsuta  and 
sylvatica  has  the  elegant  name  of  G.  Zahlhruckntriarux  0.  E.  Schulz. 
Wallflower  is  disguised  under  the  name  Erysimum  cheiri  Cr.  Can 
there  be  any  scientific  advantage  in  thus  varying  the  name  ? Among 
the  Potentillas  Dr  Murr  names  two  or  three  new  hybrids — one,  P. 
Beckii,  is  probably  British.  He  claims  P.  Grantzii  and  Tahernae- 
m.ontani,  both  British  species,  for  its  parents,  i.e.  P.  Grantzii  x 
verna.  Under  Grataegus,  G.  macrocarpa  Heg.  & Heer  is  said  to  be 
a hybrid  of  monogyna  and  oxyacanthoides.  A variety  of  Geranium 
Rohertianum  is  described  as  “ var.  villosulum  Murr,  caulibus,  super- 
iore  foliorum  parte,  calycibus  villosis  ” from  Testers  which  must  be 
near  to  our  hispidum.  The  hybrid  G.  Oenense  J.  Murr  {molle  x 
pusillum)  should  be  looked'  for  in  Britain,  as  also  G.  Stokeri  which 
is  superpusillum  x molle.  A hybrid  of  Pimpinella  major  and 
Saxifraga  is  mentioned  which  also  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Arcto^is  alpina  is  put  in  a separate  genus  from  Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ttrsi  Spreng.  Under  Lapp-nla  ecMnata  Gilib.,  Dr  Murr 
describes  a “ var.  mollita,  tota  planta  molliter  pubescens, 
inflorescentia  compactior,”  which  occurs  in  Britain.  Several  good 
plates  of  plant  photographs  are  given  including  one  of  his 
Galamintha  Degenii  and  his  var.  Elizahethae  of  GampanuZa 
Trachelium.  We  shall  warmly  welcome  the  concluding  parts  of  this 
suggestive  and  useful  Flora. 

Nature.  Weekly,  price  1/-.  Editor,  Sir  R.  Gregory.  Pub- 
lishers, Macmillan  & Co.,  St  Martin’s  St.,  London,  W.C.2. 

Nemec,  Prof.  Dr  B.  Studies  from  the  Plant  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  Charles  University,  Prague,  1923.  The  Constancy  of 
the  Living  Substance  by  W.  Lepeschin.  Selektions  und  Kreuzungs- 
Experimente  mit  albomakulaten  (weisbunten)  Mimulus  Rassen,  Dr 
Artur  Brozek. 

New  and  Noteworthy  Orchids.  Oakes  Ann.,  Boston.  pp. 
99,  1923. 


Orchid  Review,  1923.  Edited  by  Gurney  Wilson,  F.L.S. 
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OsTENFELD,  Prof.  C.  H.  Critical  Notes  on  the  Taxonomy  and 
Nomenclature  of  some  Flowering  Plants  from  Northern  Greenland, 
tt.  3,  fig.  4,  Ixiv.,  Kobenhavn,  1923.  Deschampsia  arctica  (Trin.) 
Ost.,  D.  pumila  (Ledeb.)  Ost.,  Fotentilla  Fttersenii  (Hydb.)  Ost. 
and  Melandryum  pauciflorum  (Ledeb.)  Ost.  are  new  combinations. 
Our  Arenaria  rubella  is  put  as  Minuartia  rubella  Graebn.  Braya 
Thorild-Wulffi  Ost.  is  a new  species  appropriately  named  after  the 
explorer  who  lost  his  life  there.  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  from 
Wolstenholme  Sound  (76  deg.  30  N.  lat.)  and  Two  Plant  Lists  from 
Inglefield  Gulf  and  Inglefiold  Land,  N.W.  Greenland.  Kobenhavn, 
1923.  Ostenfeld  enumerates  tlie  different  so>urces  from  which  these 
Lists  are  gathered.  As  the  result  95  species  are  now  enumerated. 
The  number  for  the  whole  of  N.W.  Greenland  is  estimated  at  115. 
Among  the  additions  are  Saxifraga  Ilzrculus,  var.  propinqua  Simm. 
and  a hairy  variety  of  the  true  Dryas  octopetala,  var.  nrgentea  A. 
Blytt.  The  Second  Thule  Expedition  was  for  the  investigation  of 
the  north  coast  of  Greenland  in  1917.  One  of  the  noteworthy 
plants  obtained  was  Mertensia  or  Pneunuiria  maritimo . Dr  Wulff 
obtained  from  Agassiz  Land  44  species,  which  include  Dryopteris 
fragrans,  Woodsia  glabella,  Tlierochloe  aljnna,  Poa  arctica,  Trisetum 
spicatum,  Hesperis  Pallasii,  and  Saxifraga  cernna,  a foot  high. 
Six  species  were  also  obtained  by  Capt.  G.  Hansen  from  the  third 
Thule  Expedition  at  Cape  Leipner,  78  deg.  44  N.  lat.  The  \ egeta- 
tion  of  the  North  Coast  of  Greenland  based  upon  the  late  Dr  Th. 
Wulff ’s  Collections  and  Observations,  Second  Thule  Exped.  Gron- 
land  Noi’dkynt,  1916-8,  n.  9,  Kobenhavn,  192-3.  Di‘  Wulff  was  a 
trained  botanist  who  had  previously  visited  Spitzbergen  in  1899. 
At  one  time  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  dwarf  plants  of  the  downs.  Like  so  many  of  these 
arctic  journeys,  the  Thule  expedition  had  a series  of  misfortunes  to 
meet  with.  As  Ostenfeld  says,  the  members  had  to  fight  for  their 
bare  existence,  and  hunger  and  misfortune  were  their  daily  guests. 
When  they  had  traversed  the  big  ice-cap  and  descended  south  of 
the  Humboldt  glacier  near  Cape  Agassiz  on  the  24th  August  1917 
they  were  weakened  by  hunger  and  exhausted  by  their  efforts.  Dr 
Wulff  was  very  ill,  and  could  hardly  walk,  yet,  though  unable  to 
collect,  made  notes  or  dictated  them  to  his  friends.  A few  days 
later  he  laid  himself  down  and  let  the  others  proceed  so  as  to  save 
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themselves.  The  last  words  in  his  diary  are  sadly  pathetic. 
“ Straining  walk  until  29  Aug.  12.30  a.m.  without  finding  any 
game.  1 am  half  dead,  but  found  W oodsia.  Retired  to  rest  at  7 

p.m.  and  I will  not  be  a hindrance  to  the  movements  of  my  com- 
panions on  which  their  rescue  depends.”  Wulff’s  photographs  were 
all  lost,  and  his  body  lies  in  the  bitter  north  where  so  much  of  his 
work  had  been  done.  Up  to  his  visit  only  ten  species  were  known 
from  North  Greenland.  His  collection  contains  70  species,  and 
Ostenfeld  thinks  further  exploration  will  not  add  materially  to  the 
List.  The  plants  were  gathered  from  81.26  deg.  to  83.6  deg.  N. 
Lat.  The  species  are  mostly  circumpolar,  being,  in  fact,  arctic 
species  of  a very  wide  range.  A few,  Melaiidrium  triflorum. 
Taraxacum  arctogenum^  and  Braya  Thorild-W ulffii  have  not  been 
found  outside  Greenland,  7 are  e.xclusively  Arctic-American  species, 
4 are  Arctic-American  which  also  have  reached  Arctic-Eurasia,  while 
Draba  Adamsii  and  Taraxacum  areticum  are  Arctic-Eurasian 
species  which  have  reached  their  westward  limits  in  Greenland. 
Four  species  of  Taraxacum  were  found,  a variety  of  Erigeron 
uniflorus,  &,n(\  an  exti'aordinary  form  of  Minuartia  Eossii  which  is 
figured.  It  may  l:)e  mentioned  that  all  the  70  species  are  perennial, 
and  are  low  growing  herbs  or  very  small  shrul>s  with  but  little  power 
of  vegetative  reproduction.  The  stem  of  Salix  arctica,  probably 
fifty  years  old,  does  not  reach  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
period  of  hibernation,  in  which  little  development  of  the  plant 
takes  place,  lasts  between  9 and  10  months  of  the  year,  but  the 
buds  hibernate  in  a very  advanced  state  so  that  when  the  short 
summer  comes  they  are  enabled  to  grow  very  quickly,  and  they 
flower  very  shortly  after  their  long  winter  sleep.  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  is  the  earliest  plant  to  flower.  Since  there  are  so  few 
insects  the  plants,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  must  be  either  self-pol 
linated  or  wind-fertilized.  Dr  Ostenfeld,  as  is  customary  in  his 
papers,  makes  many  pregnant  suggestions,  and  he  has  also  pre- 
pared some  excellent  illustrations  not  only  of  the  plants  but  of  the 
country  in  which  they  grow. 

Fetch,  T.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  The  Diseases  of  the  Tea-Bush.  pp. 
220.  tt.  3 coloured,  69  plain.  Macmillan  A Co.,  1923;  20/-.  Con- 
sidering that  the  British  Empire  has  over  a million  acres  in  India 
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and  Ceylon  under  tea-culture,  the  necessity  for  an  authoritative 
manual  on  the  diseases  which  affect  the  Tea-Bush  is  at  once  apparent. 
In  1903  Watt  and  Mann  enumerated  about  a dozen  diseases,  but 
they  recognised  that  diseases  were  not  only  increasing  in  number 
but  in  virulence  every  season.  This  is  the  curse  of  culture.  When- 
ever large  quantities  of  plants  or  animals  are  grown  together  in 
more  or  less  artificial  conditions  disease  is  sure  to  come.  Ceylon 
has  afforded  a terrible  instance  in  the  Coffee  disease  {Hemileia 
vastatrix)  which  destroyed  that  important  product  in  that  beautiful 
isle,  as  another  disease  led  to  the  practical  extermination  of  the 
Orange  culture  in  San  Miguel  and,  until  M.  Pasteur’s  classic  ex- 
periment, the  silk-culture  in  France.  In  Mr  Fetch’s  manual  60 
diseases  have  been  differentiated.  Tea  is  grown  under  favourable 
conditions  of  light  and  air  with  not  exce.ssive  humidity,  and  wdth 
systematic  root-feeding  by  manure.  The  periodic  pruning  is  all  to 
the  good,  for  in  doing  this  an  opportunity  arises  of  getting  rid  of 
various  diseases.  The  tea-bush,  moreover,  is  a hardy  plant,  but 
opinion  seems  to  tend  towards  the  belief  that,  as  is  natural,  the 
ohler  plants  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  young  bushes.  In 
order  to  make  the  work  more  intelligible  to  the  layman  a pre- 
liminary chapter  treats  of  the  classification  of  Fungi.  Necessarily 
from  the  fact  that  the  important  part  of  the  tea-plant  to  the  grower 
is  the  leaf,  any  disease  attacking  it  is  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Except  for  the  Blister-blight  of  Northern  India,  at  ])resent 
the  leaf-diseases  are  not  of  a sufficiently  serious  character  to  arouse 
general  alarm.  The  methods  for  the  control  of  such  diseases  are — 
(1)  Plucking  and  burning  diseased  leaves,  (2)  manuring  and  general 
cultivation,  (3)  spraying.  In  one  case,  on  an  estate,  over  40,000 
pounds  of  diseased  leaves  were  collected  in  a single  year  and  burnt. 
The  collectors  were  special  coolies.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  rather  objected  to  by  some  since  it  is  thought  that  traces  of 
copper  in  the  tea  might  prejudice  its  sale,  but  careful  experiments 
show  that  any  fear  of  such  contamination  is  groundless  as  eight 
teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  enough  for  eight  breakfast  cups,  obtained  from 
sprayed  bushes,  contained  only  .0002  grams  of  copper,  an  inappre- 
ciable amount.  In  pruned  tea  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  copper 
present  in  the  succeeding  leaves.  The  various  diseases  are  care- 
fully described  and  illustrated  by  useful  and  excellent  figures. 
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The  diseases  of  the  stems  are  also  thoroughly  described,  as  are  those 
attacking  the  roots.  Curiously  several  diseases  are  due  to  the 
decayed  stumps  of  shade-trees.  Just  as  Cocoa  in  the  West  Indies 
must  have  a partial  shade  given  it — one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects 
of  colour  in  the  world  is  that  given  by  the  Central  American  Bois 
Immortelle  with  its  reddish  flowers — so  in  Ceylon  the  graceful  Aus- 
tralian Grevillea  robusta  is  used  to  protect  the  tea  from  the  too 
vigorous  rays  of  a tropical  sun.  Therefore  when  a Grevillea  is  to 
be  got  rid  of  the  stump  should  not  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
Woi’se  even  than  Grevillea  is  the  Alhizzia  moluccana  which  Mr  Fetch 
suggests  should  not  be  used  at  all.  In  Chapter  vii.  some  most 
valuable  Mycological  notes  are  given.  There  is  an  adequate  Biblio- 
graphy. Mr  Fetch  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a standard  work. 

Pfeiffer,  N.  E.  Monooraph  of  the  Isoetaceae.  pp.  79-2.32, 
tt.  8.  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  1922;  1 dollar.  This  excellent 
Monograph  gives  the  history  of  the  genus.  The  name  was  first 
employed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Skansa  Uesa  of  1761  and  definitely 
established  in  the  Species  Plantarum.  of  1753  with  I.  lacustris  as 
the  species.  Milde  in  1867  raised  the  number  of  species  to  15, 
while  Baker  in  his  Fern  Allies  increased  the  number  to  46.  Under- 
wood in  Our  Native  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  first  used  Isoetaceae  as 
the  name  for  the  Family.  Dillenius  was  the  first  to  publish  the 
vernacular  name  of  Merllyn’s  Grass  in  his  Kistorm  Mn^corum  of 
1741.  The  author  discusses  other  vernacular  names,  the  economic 
uses,  general  morphology  and  ecological  relations  of  the  genus 
and  he  supplies  keys  to  the  63  species  which  he  describes.  He  places 
our  Guernsey  plant,  which  comes  from  Lancresse  (not  Laucressel 
Common,  as  the  form  suhinermis  Dur.  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  var.  sc.utellofa.  A.  Br.,  1883.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  solitary 
specimen  which  was  found  at  the  Lizard,  Cornwall,  by  Mr 
F.  Robinson.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.  693,  1919.  For  /.  echinospora  Dur. 
only  one  British  locality  is  sriven,  and  that  from  Gay’s  Herb.,  ex 
Llyn  “ Fadai-k  ” by  which  Fadarn  is  meant,  but  it  occurs  also  in 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Under  I.  larvMris  no  Irish  localities  are  given, 
and  Cwm  y Glo  is  misspelled  “ Crom  y glo.”  No  varieties  are  in- 
cluded not  even  that  which  was  described  as  a .species  in  Jnvrv.  Bat 
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as  I.  Moorei  by  D.  Moore.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  muse 
prove  useful  to  every  student  of  the  group. 

Prain,  Sir  David.  Gilbert  White  as  a Botanist.  A paper 
read  at  a meeting  of  the  Gilbert  White  Fellowship  on  7th  April  1923. 
In  his  usual  charming  manner  Sir  David  Prain  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject. He  tells  us  that  in  1768  Gilbert  White  sent  Pennant  a list  of 
Selborne  birds  using  the  scientihe  names  employed  by  Linnaeus,  but 
when  in  1769  he  sent  various  lists  to  Mr  Harrington  the  scientific 
names  supplied  were  those  employed  by  Ray.  The  reason  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr  Drewitt.  In  his  charming  story  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  he  tells  us  how  the  young  Linnaeus  had  heard  of 
the  place,  and  how  in  1736  he  decided  to  visit  England  to  see  it. 
Linnaeus  had  just  evolved  a new  system  of  classification,  more  work- 
able than  any  method  which  had  preceded  it.  But  he  came  to  Eng- 
land too  soon.  English  botanists,  worthy  men  all,  were  not  ready 
to  receive  the  new  teaching.  Linnaeus,  says  Dr  Drewitt,  “ came 
to  London  with  a cordial  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
from  Dr  Boerhaave.”  The  letter  stated  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
the  only  man  worthy  of  an  introduction  to  Linnaeus,  and  Linnaeus 
the  only  man  worthy  of  an  introduction  to  Sir  Hans,  a statement 
as  stilted  as  untrustworthy,  since  in  Dillenius  there  was  a man  not 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  either.  As  Sir  David  says,  the  pretty 
speech  fell  flat’ — Sir  Hans  was  bored  by  Linnaeus.  Perhaps  he 
tried  that  most  efficient  way  of  boring  by  trying  to  tell  all  he  knew. 
Linnaeus  then  went  on  to  Chelsea  and  saw  Miller,,  who  received  the 
revolutionary  Swedish  botanist  in  the  same  way  and  thought  him 
ignorant,  especially  of  Botany.  Miller  was  a Tournefortian,  and 
naturally  resented  the  changes  made  by  the  Swedish  botanist.  As 
will  be  remembered,  he  also  came  to  Oxford,  where  after  a pre- 
liminary passage  at  arms  Linnaeus  so  impressed  Dillenius  that  he 
offered  to  share  his  stipend  with  Linnaeus  if  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford.  Sir  David  has  done  the  liest  he  can  to  show  Gil- 
bert White  as  a botanist,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  careful 
observer  as  he  was,  he  made  no  substantial  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  British  botany. 

Preslia.  The  Report  of  the  Czechslovak  Botanical  Society  of 
Prague,  1922,  publi.shed  in  1923,  pp.  1.56,  has  a ]>ortrai1  of  Dr 
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Bohumil  Nemec,  President,  with,  a short  biography  and  a chrono- 
logical list  of  his  publications  since  1895.  Dr  A.  Brozek  contri- 
butes an  able  genetical  paper  on  a “ Summary  Report  in  a case  of 
Cumulative  Factors  in  the  Inheritance  of  the  Spots  of  the  Flowers 
in  the  Hybrids  of  Mimulus  tigrinus-luteus  x M.  quinquevulnerus- 
ruhinus.”  Dr  Domin  describes  a new  Australian  genus  of  the 
Leguminosae  as  N emicia  named  after  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Under  it  are  put  N . atropiurpurea  Domin,  comb.  nov.  (the  old 
Oxylohium  atropurpurtum  Turcz.),  and  eleven  other  species  of  which 
A.  luteifolia,  N . vestita  and  N . Dorrienii  are  new  species  from 
Western  Australia.  Dr  Dostal  contributes  a paper  treating  of  the 
production  of  tubers  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria  and  the  accompanying 
diminution  of  seed-production.  Dr  J.  Klika  contributes  a paper 
on  the  peloria  of  Lamium  maeulatum.  Frant  A.  Novak  gives  an 
account  of  “ The  Limestone  Districts  in  the  Little  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains; their  Significance  in  the  Phytogeographical  Uniformity  of 
this  Range.”  Descriptions  of  the  new  plants  are  given.  These 
include  Hieracium  Nemeci  and,  from  waysides  in  Bratislava,  Stel- 
laria  media,  nov.  var.  glutinosa.  J.  Rohlena  gives  additions  to 
the  Flora  of  Dalmatia,  and  Dr  J.  Vilhelm  describes  Hybridism  in 
the  Grimmiaceae. 

Ridley,  H.  N.,  F.R.S.  The  Flora  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
vol.  ii.  Gamopetalae.  pp.  vi.,  672,  1923.  L.  Reeve  & Co.,  London; 
42/-. 


Riley,  L.  A.  M.  Contributions  to  a Flora  of  Sinaloa,  in  Kew 
Bulletin,  pp.  103,  163,  and  333,  1923.  There  are  several  new  species 
described.  Sinaloa  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Northern 
Mexico. 

Robinson,  E.  K.\y.  Nature  Lessons  with  Plants,  pp.  136. 
Holden  & Hardingham,  London,  1923;  2/-. 

Robson,  Forster.  Our  Wayside  Trees  and  How  to  Know 
Them.  pp.  125.  Thornton  Butterworth,  London,  1923;  4/-. 
British  Trees  and  How  to  Name  them  at  a Glance  without 
Botany,  pp.  148.  Holden  (V  Hardingham,  London.  1923;  2/-. 
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Rohlena,  Josef.  Plantae  Montenegrinae  Novae  vel  Rariores. 
Vestnik,  p.  70,  Prague,  1923. 

Sampson,  H.  C.  The  Coconut  Palm:  The  Science  and 

Practice  of  Coconut  Cultivation,  pp.  xv.,  262,  tt.  40.  J.  Bale, 
Son  & Danielsson,  London,  1923;  31/6. 

St.  John,  Harold.  A Botanical  Exploration  of  the  North  Shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  in  1915.  Canadian  Dept,  of  Mines, 
memoir  126.  622  species  were  noted. 

Santos,  Jose  K.,  Ph.D.  Differentiation  among  Chromosomes  in 
Elodea,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  75,  42,  1923. 

Sargent,  Charles  Sprague.  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North 
America  (Exclusive  of  Mexico),  pp.  910,  with  783  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Charles  Edward  Faxon  and  Mary  M’’.  Gill.  Second 
Edition.  Constable  A Co.,  London.  Pieface  dated  December  1921  ; 
45/-.  One  cannot  resist  quoting  in  full  from  the  cover — “ This 
new  edition  of  the  Manual  contains  the  results  of  forty-four  years  of 
continued  study  of  North  American  Trees  carried  on  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.  As  the  standard 
work  in  its  field,  it  should  have  a place  not  only  in  public  and 
college  libi-aries,  but  in  the  private  libraries  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  while  the  extent  and  importance  of  the.  revisions  it 
has  now  undergone  will,  we  believe,  make  this  new  issue  indispens- 
able to  every  owner  of  the  original  edition.”  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  books  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  plainly  bound,  nice 
paper,  excellently  printed,  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
full  of  a wealth  of  descriptive  matter  which  is  well  arranged  and 
most  clearly  written,  every  page  speaking  for  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  the  author  has  of  the  trees  he  writes  about.  Would 
there  were  more  of  such  manuals.  Directly  it  was  received  came  an 
opportunity  of  testing  it.  An  Amelonchier  had  been  sent  from 
Hampshire.  Critics  had  suggested  two  different  names  for  it. 
Sargent  quite  definitely  showed  that  both  were  wrong.  It  is  A. 
lae.vis  which  has  been  confused  with  A.  canadensis  L.  The  descrip- 
tions are  terse  and  to  the  point.  One  is  not  distracted  by  irrelevant 
matter  or  repeated  characters  which  are  common  to  other  members 
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of  the  group.  In  fact,  they  are  written  by  a man  who  knows  what 
to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  In  this  comparatively  small  and  handy 
volume  717  species  of  trees  are  described  belonging  to  185  genera. 
It  is  illustrated  by  783  figures,  of  which  141  are  additional  to  those 
given  in  the  first  edition.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  Engler’s 
Pfianzenreich,  and  the  book  is  so  good  that  even  this  is  pardoned. 
There  is  an  analytical  key  to  the  genera  given  which  is 
based  on  characters  derived  from  the  leaves,  an  obvious  advantage 
since  these  are  available  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  whereas 
fruit  or  flowers  might  be  out  of  season  or  out  of  reach.  The 
American  Hawthorns,  which  are  to  trees  what  the  Asters  and  British 
Hawkweeds  are  to  herbaceous  plants,  number  no  fewer  than  137. 
Of  English  youth  it  was  said  that  their  aspirations  were  expressed 
by  uttering,  “ it  is  a fine  day,  let  us  go  out  and  kill  something." 
The  saying  was  pai-aphrased  in  connection  with  Sargent — “ It  is  a 
good  day  for  a walk,  let  us  go  out  and  find  a new  Crataegus.' 
Usually  he  did,  and  he  shows  us  how  to  distinguish  it.  One 
ought  also  to  say  that  the  distribution  of  each  species  is  very  fully 
given,  the  height  of  the  tree  also  added,  sometimes  even  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bark  when  that  is  a differentiating  character.  The  ver- 
nacular names  and  the  derivations  of  the  scientific  names  are  also 
supplied.  There  is  a capital  index  and  one  index  only,  a good 
glossary,  and  a useful  map.  We  notice  that  the  synonyms  given 
are  not  numerous.  The  authority  cited  is  occasionally  at  variance 
with  the  Kew  Index,  and  apparently  not  always  the  oldest  name 
employed.  For  instance  Ulmm  fnlva  is  used  but  the  earlier  U. 
pnhescens  Walt,  is  not  given  even  in  synonymy.  There  are  54 
speces  of  Quercus,  but  the  authority  for  Q.  coccinea  and  Q.  palustris 
is  given  as  “ Meunch,"  the  Index  Kewensis  gives  Wang,  and  Du 
Roi  respectively.  Both  are  earlier  than  Moench  if  that  is  the  author 
meant.  But  these  are  trivial  matters.  It  has  been  a real  joy  to 
go  through  the  book,  and  when  we  i-emember  the  magnificent  Sylva 
from  the  same  pen,  one  feels  it  is  a privilege  to  offer  personally  the 
warmest  tribute  to  this  really  great  systematist,  and  to  thank  him 
for  this  latest  evidence  of  his  great  knowledge  and  powers. 

Satcb,  Rev.  Canon  A.  M.,  D.Lit.,  LL.D.,  D.D.  Reminiscences. 
pp,  485.  Macmillan  A Co.,  London,  1923;  18/-.  Although  im- 
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mediately  outside  our  range  of  study,  few  of  our  members  will  resent 
a short  notice  of  Canon  Sayce’s  charming  book,  with  its  delightful 
reminders  of  energetic  work,  of  exciting  incidents  of  travel,  of  per- 
sonal friendships,  of  successful  explorations,  of  multitudes  of  witty 
anecdotes,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  are  so  pleasantly 
told  by  a man  who  knows  how  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things,  and, 
because  he  has  given  of  his  best  to  others,  has  received  an  unstinted 
meed  of  kindness  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Like  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  lived  to  be  a nonagenarian.  Dr  Sayce  came  into 
the  world  a delicate  child,  as  he  says,  “ a child  with  a cough,”  which 
developed  into  pulmonary  mischief,  and  he  was  often  pointed  at  as 
one  who  was  not  long  for  this  world.  He  was  so  delicate  that 
ordinary  school  work  was  beyond  him.  Sloane,  too,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, developed  tuberculosis,  had  violent  haemorrhage,  yet, 
after  a delicate  life,  died  of  something  else  than  lung  mischief  when 
he  was  over  ninety.  Dr  Sayce  has  all  his  long  life  been  something 
of  a creaking  door.  Yet  although  typhoid,  practical  loss  of  sight, 
jaundice,  pneumonia,  asp-bite  in  which  he  had  the  courage  to  apply 
the  hot  cautery  himself,  and  broken  limbs  have  in  turn  come  to  him 
they  have  left  him  well  nigh  unscathed.  His  Celtic  temperament 
accounts  for  some  of  liis  charm  of  manner,  and  makes  him  a general 
favourite.  Although  he  does  not  admit  it,  there  is  a remnant  of 
Calvinism  in  his  natui-e  since  he  almost  accepts  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination which  he  has  turned  to  advantage  in  crucial  times  in 
his  career.  His  ancestors  were  from  Glamorganshire,  but  one  of 
them  came  from  Conway  with  a pedigree,  tracing  descent  from  Con- 
stantine and  Julius  Caesar.  He  tells  us  that  the  early  Victorian 
age  was  almost  as  fatal  to  works  of  art  preserved  in  the  country 
houses  of  England  as  it  was  to  the  village  churches,  or  as  the  sack 
of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Peking  by  the  British  and  French  Bar- 
barians was  to  the  works  of  art  in  the  Far  East.  He  may  well  say 
so,  for  when  1 was  there  in  1907  the  path  leading  by  the  palace  was 
still,  to  a great  part,  made  up  of  fragments  of  priceless  oriental  china 
which  had  been  ruthlessly  smashed  by  the  marauders.  He  remembers 
ancient  pieces  of  Dresden  china  being  kept  in  the  nursery  at  his 
relatives.  I,  too,  remember  at  one  of  the  stately  homes  of  England 
seeing  two  priceless  Dresden  figures  being  actually  ridden  on  by  the 
children,  yet  they  had  escaped  injury.  He  narrates  a story  by  an 
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eye-witness  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  who  when  he  was 
drowning  in  the  butt  of  Malmsey  came  once  to  the  surface  and,  as 
he  did  so,  gasped  out  “ What  rogues  these  wine  merchants  are!  ’’ 
and  then  sank  for  ever.  He  tells  us  that  Max  Muller  once  said  to 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  “ Remember  that  if  you 
want  to  make  discoveries  you  must  be  content  to  make  mistakes  ” 
— a very  good  piece  of  advice  for  the  young  botanist,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  comment  made  by  Linnaeus,  “ every  one  makes  mis- 
takes, happiest  is  he  who  makes  the  fewest.”  To  this  may  be 
added,  “ he  who  never  makes  a mistake  never  makes  anything.” 
He  tells  us  that  Canon  Tristram,  the  botanist,  was  one  day  lunching 
with  Routh,  the  aged  President  of  Magdalen  College,  when  Routh 
told  him  that  he  was  present  at  the  Coronation  of  the  last  King  of 
Poland.  As  joining  up  the  link  with  the  past  or  rather  in  adding 
another  link,  one  may  say  that  Mrs  Fleming,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Canon  Tristram,  was  one  of  the  party  who  gathered  Carex  micro- 
glochin  last  August  in  Glen  Lyon.  Routh  used  to  say  that  he  had 
spoken  to  a lady  whose  grandmother  had  played  with  the  children  of 
Charles  the  First  when  they  were  at  Oxford.  I once  told  this  link 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie  when  she  capped  it  by  saying  that  she  had 
a lady-in-waiting  whose  grandfather  was  a page  to  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  although  I felt  I was  treading  on  thin  ice  I ventured 
to  tell  her  that  once  in  Spain  in  the  early  eighties  I had  spoken  to 
an  aged  goatherd  who  had  as  a lx)y  heard  the  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Dr  Sayce  gives  a personal  example  of  a link  with  the 
past.  His  father  was  born  in  1804,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
attended  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother  who  was  born  in  17.39.  Her 
husband  was  taken  to  see  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  born  in  1660,  when 
a prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Green,  the  historian,  was  a Magdalen 
vSchool  boy,  and  once  had  a prize  given  him  by  Dr  Routh,  who  said 
to  him,  “ Shake  hands  with  me.”  Green  did  so;  then  he  said, 
“ Boy,  remember  you  have  shaken  hands  with  a man  who  has  seen 
Dr  Johnson.”  This  led  Green  to  read  about  the  great  Lexico- 
grapher and  his  contemporaries,  and  the  result  was  the  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  Peojile.  "When  Sayce  was  in  Palestine  he  found 
Papyrus  growing  in  a marsh  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nahr 
Falaik.  One  cannot  give  anything  like  a detailed  list  of  his 
journeys.  He  has  travelled  over  a great  part  of  the  globe,  and  has 
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made  excavations  in  Egypt,  Syria,  etc.  One  may  say  of  him,  as 
of  Palgrave,  “ Ulysses,  many  travelled  man.”  In  this  charming 
volume  he  has,  what  is  often  missing  from  books  of  travel,  made  the 
pages  redolent  of  wit  and  humour,  and  if,  as  I have  been  told,  he 
never  kept  a diary,  then  his  memory  must  be  of  the  highest  order. 
We  used  to  meet  frequently  in  past  days  at  a niece  of  Tennyson’s, 
when  one  found  his  conversation  not  less  vivacious  than  the 
“ Reminiscences  ” which  will  charm  its  many  readers. 

ScHAFFNER,  J.  II.  How  to  Distinguish  the  North  American 
Species  of  Equisetum,  in  Amer.  Fern  Journ.  .33-40,  1923. 

ScHiNz,  Prof.  Dr  Hans,  & Keller,  Prof.  Dr  Robert.  Flora 
DER  Schweiz.  I Teil.  Excursionsflora.  pp.  xxxvi.,  792,  1923. 

This,  the  fourth  edition  of  a most  popular  and  useful  Swiss  Flora, 
is  a model  of  accuracy  and  j)ortability.  There  are  2587  numbered 
species  but  this  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  number  described 
because  many  plants  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  treated  as 
species  are  sunk  to  the  grade  of  unnumbered  sub-species.  For  in- 
stance, all  the  Taraxaca  are  grouped  under  one  numbered  species, 
the  Hieracia  are  reduced  to  34  species,  Pilosella  and  Peleterinnum 
being  kept  separately,  and  only  63  Rubi  are  numbered.  There  is 
a very  complete  and  correct  Index.  The  specias  are  arranged 
according  to  Engler’s  System  of  which  Dr  Schinz  is  a great 
supporter.  One  ought  to  say  that  the  numerous  varieties  and  intro- 
dr.ced  plants  are  dealt  with  in  a separate  volume.  In  our  Report 
for  1919,  p.  599,  the  excellent  Svensk  Faverogamflora  of  Prof.  C. 
I.indman  was  reviewed  and  there  it  was  stated  that  those  who  ex- 
pected, if  the  Vienna  Actes  were  strictly  followed,  the  Botanical 
Millenium  would  soon  arrive,  would  be  somewhat  disappointed  when 
they  tried  to  identify  as  British  plants  Cuviera  europaea,  Zernn 
sterilis,  Aronicum  pnludosum^  Naumhurgia  thyrsiflora,  etc.  A 
comparison  of  the  names  used  for  the  same  species  in  the  Swedish 
and  the  Swiss  Floras  and  Dr  Murr’s  Flora  of  Voralherg  and  Liech- 
temdein  gives  one  much  food  for  thought  as  showing  what  diver- 
gences, not  only  in  names,  but  in  sequence  of  species,  arise  even  if 
the  same  System  and  the  same  Rules  are  followed.  Space  will  only 
allow  of  a very  few  of  these  name-divergences  to  be  noticed.  It 
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may  be  stated  that  Lindman  does  not  include  the  Ferns  and  Vascular 
Cryptogams  in  his  Flora.  The  initials  (L)  refer  to  Lindman’s 
Flora,  (M)  to  Murr’s  Flora,  and  (S)  to  Schinz  and  Keller’s  Flora. 

Eujyteris  aquilina  Newm.  (S)  = Fteridium  aquilinum  Kuhn 

(M). 

Phyllitis  Scolopendrium  Newm,  (S)  = Scolopendrium  vulgare 
Sm.  (M). 

Dryopteris  Villarni  (Bel.)  Woynar  (S)  = N ephr odium  Villarsii 
Beck  (M). 

D.  uustriaca  (Jacq.)  Woynar  (S)  = iS tphrodium  spinuZosum 
Strempel  (M). 

D.,  sub-sp.  dilatata  (Hoffm.)  S.  & T.  (S)  = V.  austriacum  (Jacq.) 
Fritsch  (M). 

D.  Linnaeana  C.  Christ.  (S)  = V.  Dryopteris  Mich.  (M). 

On, odea  Struthiopteris  (L.)  Roth  (S)  = Strwthiopteris  germanica 
Willd.  (M). 

Equiseturn  maximum  Lam.  (S)  = E.  T elmateia  Ehrh.  (^f). 
Sparganium  angustifolium  Michx.  (S)  = .9.  ajjiue  Schinz  (M  & 

L)- 

Oryza  oryzoides  (L.)  (S  A L)  = Leersia  oryzoides  (M). 

Phalaris  arundinaeea  L.  (S)  = Typhoid es  arundinacea  Moench 
(L  cV  M). 

Phleum.  phleoides  (L.)  Simonk.  (S  & L)  = P.  Boehmeri  Wibel 
(M). 

Agrostis  nlha  L.  (S)  = A.  stolonifera  L.  (L). 

A.  capillaris  L.  (S)  = A.  tenuis  Sibth.  (L  & M). 

Avena  pnhesc.ens  Huds.  (S)  = Avenastrum  puhescens  Huds.  (sic) 
(M). 

Afropis  distans  (L.)  Criseb.  (S)  = Puccianellia  distans  Pari. 

(r^)- 

Panicum  sanguinale  L.  (S)  = Digit a.ria  sanguinalis  Scop.  (L 
A M). 

P.  hcJiaemum,  Schreb.  (S)  = Digita.ria  linearis  Cr^p.  (L)  = D. 
■fUiformis  Koel.  (M). 

Vulpia  hrowoides  Dum.  (S  <fe  L)  '=  F.  dertonensis  Volk.  (M). 
Bromns  erecUis  Huds.  (S)  = Zernero  erecta  Panz.  (L). 

B.  pra.tensis  Rhrh.  (S)  = B.  commutatus  Schrad.  (L). 
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Elyrnus.  europaeus  L.  (S)  = Ciiviera  europata  Koel.  (L). 

Scirpus  maritimus  L.  (S  & L)  = Bulhoschoenus  maritimus  Palla 
(M). 

Blysmus  compressus  Panz.  (S)  = Scirpus  compressus  Pers.  (L). 

Trichophoruin  caespitosum  Hartm.  (S)  - Scirpus  gennanicus 
et  austriacus  (L). 

Eleocharis  pauciflora  Link  (S)  = Scirpus  j)auciflorus  Lightf. 

(L)- 

Schoenoplectus  lacustris  Palla  (S)  = Scirpus  lacustris  L.  (L). 

X ymphozanthus  luteus  (L.)  Fernald  (S)  = Nuphar  luteum  Sm. 

(L)- 

Ranunculus  fiaccidus  Pers.  1795,  (S)  = R trichophyllus  Chaix 
= R.  pa ucista milieus  Tausch  (L). 

Erucastrum  gallicum  (Willd.)  O.E.  Sch.  (S)  = Hirschfeldia 
Pollichii  Fritsch  (L). 

Brassicella  Erucastrum  (L.)  O.E.  Sch.  (S)  = Brassica  Cheiran- 
thos  Vill.  (L). 

These  examples  will  afford  illustrations  of  divergences  from  a 
uniform  system.  If  this  applies  to  names  it  even  more  applies  to 
grades,  about  which  necessarily  there  are  always  likely  to  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  “ The  fewer  the  grades  the  fewer  the  differences.” 
When  one  stands  on  the  quicksands  of  species,  sub-species,  varieties, 
sub-varieties,  forms,  and  sub-forms,  with  a rule  that  does  not 
disqualify  any  variation  in  name  whenever  the  plant  is  altered  in 
grade  one  faces  an  appalling  instability.  The  permanence  of  a. 
tr  ivial  in  whatever  grade  to  which  it  may  be  transferred  should  be 
a rule  without  exception. 

The  standard  of  this  Swiss  Flora  is  extraordinarily  high.  We 
welcome  the  retention  of  such  genera  as  Rhinanthus,  Hellehorine, 
C entaurium  and  Statice.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  Ruhus  nessensis 
takes,  as  it  should,  the  place  of  the  much  more  recent  R.  suherectus 
since  the  retention  of  the  latter  in  some  of  our  recent  Floras  could 
only  be  excused  by  ignorance  of  the  facta  or  by  the  most 
special  of  pleadings.  Anderson,  when  he  used  the  name 
suherectus,  distinctly  says  that  he  alters  the  name  nessensis  because 
it  grows  elsewhere  than  Inverness  and  that  suherectus  is  the  same 
plant.  We  notice,  too,  that  both  Epilnhium.  tetragonum  L.  and  E. 
alpinum  L.  are  used  as  in  our  TAst.  The  genus  name  Anthriscus 
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is  changed  to  Chaerefolium  Haller  Hist.  St.  Helv.  of  1768  which  was 
restored  by  Schinz  & Thellung  in  1909.  In  the  Flora  of  Berkshirt^ 
1897,  the  almost  identical  G erefolium  Link  was  used.  The  latter 
name  really  dates  from  Fabricius  Enum.  Hort.  Helmst.  36,  1769, 
but  it  is  perhaps  put  outside  the  pale  of  post-Linnean  citation.  The 
authors  are  usually  loyal  to  the  retention  of  the  earliest  trivial  but 
under  Anagallis  they  retain  the  more  recent  caerulea  instead  of 
feniina  which  was  restored  by  Miller  and  is  used  even  by  Cibo  before 
1640.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  Gentiana  germanica  and  not  G. 
W ettste'’ nii  is  used,  that  the  earlier  Lapptda  is  u.sed  instead  of  the 
more  recent  E chinospermimi,  that  Prunella  is  still  spelled  wdth  a P, 
and  that  the  Calamints  are  included  in  Satwreia.  One  may  add  that 
among  the  numbered  species  many  more  or  less  fixed  hybrids  are 
included,  such  as  Corex  xanthocarpa,  Mentha  gentilis,  M.  ruhra,  M. 
piperita  and  many  others,  a wise  course.  Under  Euphrasia  are 
grouped  Bartsia  viscosa  and  Odontites  and  serotina  the  two  last 
as  distinct  species.  We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
authors  on  the  completion  of  such  a thoroughly  excellent  Flora. 

ScHLECHTER,  R.  Mitteilungen  liber  Europaische  und  Medit. 
Orchidien.  iv.  Se?'apias. 

ScHONLAND,  S.  Introduction  to  South  African  Cyperaceae. 
Dept,  of  Agric.  of  S.  Africa,  n.  3 A 4. 

ScHROETER,  Prof.  C.  Das  Pflanzenlbbbn  der  Alpen.  pp. 
vi.,  366,  tt.  5.  Zurich,  A.  Raustein  ; 10  marks. 

Schulz,  O.E.  Pars  II.  Pflanzenreich,  84  heft,  1923.  Cruci- 
ferae-Brassicaceae. 

Scott,  Dukinpield  Henry.  Extinct  Plants  .a.nd  Problems  of 
Evolution.  Founded  on  a Course  of  Public  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith  in  1912.  pp.  240,  tt. 
63.  Macmillan  <fe  Co.,  London,  1923;  10/6.  This  excellent  course 
of  Lectures,  which  has  been  rewritten  for  this  work,  puts  in  a clear 
perspective  the  various  arguments  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time,  with  greater  or  lesser  force,  put  forth  by  their  advocates.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  demand  the  adoption  of  a general 
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theory  of  evolution,  and  those  who  are  its  most  active  agents 
ami  not  less  those  who  may  be  antagonistic  as  well  as 
those  Gamaliels  who  seem  to  be  a growing  number,  are  alike  indebted 
for  so  able  and  so  fair  a presentment  of  the  case.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  from  the  pen  of  a great  student  of  the  subject  such  modest 
confessions  of  ignorance  respecting  many  questions.  They  con- 
trast favourably  with  the  positive  and  dogmatic  statements  which 
some  of  the  exponents  of  modern  thought  express  on  subjects  which 
lie  far  beyond  our  ken.  They  remind  us  of  the  old  expression  in  a 
Biblical  commentary  when  not  only  the  year,  month  and  day,  but 
the  actual  hour  was  given  when  the  world  was  created.  A century 
or  less  hence  some  of  the  modern  pronouncements  which  have  been 
made  with  equal  force  and  inaccuracy  will  appear  just  as  ridiculous. 
Dogmatic  statements  on  the  shadiest  of  shady  evidence  do  not 
advafice  but  actually  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge.  One  feels 
that  too  much  word-spinning  on  many  subjects  is  used  and  that  the 
time  given  to  such  debatable  subjects  might  with  greater  advantage 
be  devoted  to  true  research.  It  seems  difficult  for  this  generation 
to  believe  that  there  was  a time  when  “ Darwin  was  almost  like  a 
bad  word,  which  one  did  not  dare  to  utter,  lest  it  shock  one’s  elders” 
or  that  as  one  preacher  said  Darwinism  was  “ the  offspring  of  a 
diseased  mind.”  That  feeling  has  been  lived  down,  and  Darwin’s 
apotheosis  has  l^een  witnessed.  Now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back 
and  there  arises  a scientific  doubt  respecting  not  so  much  the  views 
actually  expres.sed  by  Darwin  as  by  those  semiparasites  who  gather 
round  a great  name  and  seek  for  a notoriety  by  out-Darwinising 
Darwin.  The  perusal  of  this  able  presentment  induces  the  reader 
(even  if  not  so  minded  already)  to  assent  to  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  some  theory  of  evolution.  In  passing  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  Dr  Scott  has  not  omitted  reference  to  the  permanence  of 
the  microspecies,  for  instance  of  ErophUa,  and  he  states  that  Dr 
Lotsy  holds  as  the  l esult  of  experiments  that  they  are  apogamous. 
This  has  also  been  asserted  of  the  Hieraria  and  Taraxaca.  Hybrids 
are  practically  absent  from  the  three  groups.  (I  am  excluding  the 
section  Pilosella  of  the  Hieracia).  The  question  arises — what  is  the 
age  of  an  individual  apogamous  Ernphila  or  Taraxacvm'l  Can  a 
plant  go  on  indefinitely  reproducing  itself  apogamously?  Experi- 
ments yearly  on  the  offspring  of  an  Ernphila  are  needed  to  see  (1)  if 
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in  a period  of  years  it  dies  out  as  the  Potato  weakens  if  not  cross- 
fertilised,  or  (2)  if  after  a period  of  apogamous  growth  it  does  nofc 
crave  for  and  obtain  a proper  cross.  In  such  a case,  if  a cross  with 
its  own  form  occurs,  what  is  the  resulting  progeny?  It  is  assumed 
that  the  fixity  of  characters  in  these  micro-species  proves  (1)  that 
they  are  distinct  species,  or  (2)  that  the  fixity  of  characters,  which  is 
not  denied,  is  merely  like  a cutting  of  one  individual  which,  of 
course,  comes  true.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  other 
large  and  very  variable  genera  such  as  the  Rosae,  Rubi,  and  Euph- 
rasiae  which  do  hybridise  and  yet  those  uncrossed  by  another  species 
are  said  to  breed  true  and,  though  not  apogamous,  act  as  other 
microspecies.  Again,  no  more  variable  genus  exists  than  the 
Shepherd’s  Purse.  Is  apogamy  present  there?  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  research  needed  on  this  subject.  Dr  Lotsy  believes  that 
crossing  is  a most  important  factor  in  Evolution  and  to  a field 
botanist  like  himself  it  is  an  attractive  theory.  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  in  a locality  where  there  are  a few  individuals  of  one  species 
and  a.  multitude  of  a second  species  a cross  arises,  the  chances  are 
of  course  great  that  it  should  be  recrossed  from  time  to  time  with 
the  plants  which  are  in  greater  abundance.  It  may  be  in  a few 
years  that  the  influence  of  the  original  cross  has  been  stamped  out. 
The  question  presents  itself — is  the  plant  then  in  the  same  mood  as 
one  that  has  never  had  such  a cross?  The  answer  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  negative.  The  plant  seems  much  more  prone  to  varia- 
bility and  not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  either  of  its  parents. 
Much  has  been  written  about  Phylogeny,  which  Dr  Lotsy  severely 
says  is  no  science  but  a product  of  fantastic  imagination.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  “ inherited  memory  ” has  been  ably 
and  fairly  stated  by  Dr  Scott  but,  as  he  says,  at  present  it  is  all  pure 
hypothesis  which  awaits  the  result  of  extended  cultural  operations 
carried  on  through  many  generations.  Dr  Scott  then  presents  a 
most  valuable  treatment  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  world  of 
which  he  is  a great  authority,  tracing  it  backward  from  the  most 
recent  flora  through  the  Tertiary  Period,  the  Cretaceous  with  the 
oldest  known  flowering  plants  and  on  back  to  the  Mesozoic  age,  the 
Permian  Transformation,  the  Carboniferous  flora  with  its  extinct 
group,  the  Seed-Ferns,  and  the  Tipper  and  Lower  Devonian  forma- 
tions which  exhibit  the  oldest  known  land  plants.  The  Rhynie 
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discoveries  do  not  remain  unnoticed.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
excellently  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
cheapest  books  on  the  subject  of  Plant  Evolution  which  has  been 
issued  in  lecent  years. 

Seward,  Prof.  A.  C.  A Summer  in  Greenl.^nd.  pp.  100,  tt. 
29.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1922;  7/-.  This  little  work  is 
well  illustrated  and  excellently  printed.  It  is  prefaced  by  a brief 
sketch  of  the  discovery  of  Greenland  and  its  physical  characters. 
To  hear  of  the  sunshine  of  Greenland  comes  as  a surprise  to  one 
who  has  explored  the  windy  and  well  nigh  sunless  Faroes  and  Shet- 
lands.  In  the  district  where  Prof.  Seward  made  his  special  work 
the  annual  rainfall  is  only  about  9 inches.  The  extreme  south  of 
Greenland  is  formed  by  the  granite  headland  of  Cape  Farewell, 
which  is  on  the  latitude  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Shetlands. 
Thence  to  the  northern  extremity  it  is  1700  miles — a distance  as 
great  as  from  Balta  to  Morocco.  Greenland  has  an  average  breadth 
of  600  miles,  and  an  area  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
France.  The  fossil-bearing  rocks  of  the  Disko  ravines  were  an 
especial  object  of  interest  to  Prof.  Seward,  and  in  these  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  beds  he  found  slabs  of  rock  on  which  were  clearly 
outlined  impressions  of  large  leaves  like  those  of  the  Plane  or  Tulip 
tree,  twigs  of  Conifers  allied  to,  and  identical  with,  the  Sequoia, 
and  in  sedimentary  rocks  associated  with  basaltic  lavas  at  Sabine 
Island  and  in  Cretaceous  sediments  on  Upernivik  Island  fassil  leaves 
indistinguishable  from  the  Ginkgo  of  .Japan  and  China.  Prof. 
Seward  states  that  out  of  the  400  species  which  make  up  the  whole 
of  the  Greenland  Flora  of  the  present  day  only  one,  Potamogeton 
grnenlandus,  is  peculiar  to  this  icy  area.  The  remainder  are  either 
American  or  semipolar  plants.  To  illustrate  the  statement  that  the 
climate  of  Greenland  was  warmer  in  Cretaceous  times  it  is  said 
that  a species  of  Breadfruit  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Wathorst  in 
188.3  on  the  Coast  of  Disto  Island.  The  Greenland  mountains  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  Shetland  or  the  Faroes,  reaching  as  they 
do  to  4000  feet  near  the  coast,  and  to  10,000  feet  in  the  interior. 
From  these  elevations  glaciers  of  great  size — one,  the  Humboldt 
Glacier,  is  60  miles  in  breadth — creep  tn  the  sea,  where  the  glacier 
shows  as  a cliff  of  .300  feet  high.  Pieces  break  off  and  form  icebeigs 
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sometimes  of  enormous  size.  The  booming  of  the  breaking  icebergs 
is  often  the  only  sound  that  disturbs  the  silence  of  an  arctic  night. 
The  Umanak  Fjord  is  beautifully  represented  on  t.  16  with  its 
scattered  icebergs,  but  black-and-white,  after  all,  does  scanty  jus- 
tice to  the  colours  presented  on  a sunny  day  when  some  of  the 
floating  icebergs  are  rosy-tinted,  others  banded  with  strips  of  lapis 
lazuli  hue  or  with  the  colour  of  the  green-blue  of  a sparrow’s  egg. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Eskimos  and  their  govern- 
ment. The  chapter  on  Greenland  vegetation  is  a very  pleasing 
one.  Evidently,  short  as  is  the  Greenland  summer  there  must  be 
more  sunshine  than  in  the  Shetlands  and  Faroes.  Very  many 
species  occur  which  have  failed  to  reach  either  of  those  groups  of 
islands.  Illustrations  are  given  of  a bogland  covered  with  Erio- 
phorum.  Scheuchzeri  (spelled  Scheucherzi).  He  speaks  of  darker 
and  more  brilliant  Dandelions,  but  these  are  not  identical  with  our 
British  species.  The  more  powerful  sunlight  is  evidenced  by  the 
fruiting  of  V accinium  MyrtilJus,  which  rarely  fruits  in  Shetland. 
Sedi/m,  the  beautiful  Diapensia  and  two  species  of  the  delightful 
Cassiope  flourish.  Prof.  Seward  thinks  that  PhyUodoct  caerulea 
may  have  originated  in  the  Northern  Pacific  region  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  long  before  the  Glacial  period.  As 
the  climatic  conditions  in  the  north  became  more  severe  it  gradually 
migrated  to  the  south,  where  it  is  still  represented  in  the  central 
Pyrenees  and  in  Japan.  As  conditions  ameliorated  the  species 
returned  to  the  north  or  ascended  to  the  higher  regions  or  more 
southern  latitudes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  suggested  that  Cassiope 
tetragona  began  its  wanderings  in  East  Central  Asia.  Archayigelica 
is  native  and  has  stems  a yard  high.  It  is  used  by  the  Eskimos 
as  an  article  of  food.  On  the  whole  the  Greenland  vegetation  com- 
petes in  the  show  it  makes  with  that  of  warmer  countries,  and  is 
in  some  respects  superior.  The  effect  of  spring  is  the  “ miracle  of 
the  Earth  i-eclad.”  Annuals  are  very  rare.  Only  4 or  5 species 
complete  their  life-cycle  in  one  season.  The  Antarctic  region  is 
separated  from  the  nearest  land  by  the  turbulent  Southern  Ocean, 
so  that  the  Flora  of  that  wind-swept  and  desolate  region  within  the 
Antarctic  circle  possesses  not  a single  flowering  plant,  and  the  most 
southernly  grass  known  to  occur  {Deschampsia  antarctica)  grows 
only  as  far  south  as  62  degs.,  which  is  the  equivalent  in  the  north 
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to  the  latitude  of  the  Faroes  and  Finland.  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  gives  a vivid  description  of  Greenland.  One  only 
r^rets  that  more  room  could  not  be  found  for  a complete  list  of 
the  Greenland  Flora. 

Small,  Prof.  J.  & Adams,  Miss  F.  M.  J.  Yohimbe  Bark,  Cory- 
nanthe  Yohimhe.  S.  Africa  Pharm.  Journ.,  March  22,  1922.  More 
about  the  Erectness  of  Plants.  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Hist.  Phil.  Soc., 
February  22,  1922.  See  Gard.  Chron.  May  6,  1923. 

Smith,  A.  Bernard-.  Poisonous  Plants  of  All  Countries. 
Ed.  2,  pp.  112.  Bailliere,  Tindal  and  Cox,  London,  1923;  6/-. 

Smith,  Prof.  W.  Wright  and  Small,  Prof.  J.  Formania  : a 
new  Genus  of  the  Compositae  from  Yunnan  belonging  to  the  Chry- 
santhemidae.  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  92,  1922,  with  a species  F. 
mekojigensis  from  West  China.  The  genus  is  named  after  the  Rev. 
Adam  Forman,  one  of  the  chief  organisers  in  Scotland  of  the  supply 
of  Sphagnum  for  war-dressings.  Parasenecio  : a new  Chinese  genus 
of  the  Compositae  nuth  the  species  P.  Forrestii,  l.c.  January  22, 
1920. 

Smith-Pearse,  Rev.  T.  N.  Hart,  O.M.  Hand-List  of  Flower 
ing  Plants  of  the  District  of  Marlborough  and  Ten  Miles  Round, 
1919,  with  MS.  additions  up  to  1922.  A very  useful  and  valuable 
list  of  792  plants  with  18  additional  in  MS.  Viola  cornuta  is  said 
to  be  established  on  Medwyn  Common  where  Botrychium  still  occurs. 
Among  the  recent  unpublished  additions  are  Hieracium  jn'aealtnm, 
Eleocharis  acicularis.  Orchis  praetermisso,,  O.  maculota  vera,  Helle- 
horine  purpurata.  Polygonum  maculatum,  var.  incanum,  Orchis 
morio  x maculata,  and  Mentha  piperita.  The  publication  of  this 
List  and  the  recent  acquisition  of  a splendid  and  nearly  complete 
collection  of  the  British  species  of  plants  which  has  been  presented, 
in  memory  of  her  son,  Alan,  an  old  Marlburian,  by  Mrs  Wedgwood 
must  prove  a great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  botany,  especially  of 
the  flora  which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College. 
It  will  greatly  assist  in  producing  a complete  Flora  of  the  county 
now  so  badly  needed. 
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Sprague,  T.  A.  Notes  on  Heliocarpus,  in  Kew  Bulletin  348, 
1923.  Tavo  new  species  are  described. 

Tahourdin,  C.  B.  Some  Notes  on  British  Orchids,  pp.  12, 
1923.  Privately  printed.  Some  very  interesting  points  are 
brought  out  in  this  brochure.  Under  0.  mascula,  a plant  was 
gathered  at  Brightling,  Sussex,  with  a flower  spike  7 inches  long 
and  over  40  flowers.  A peloric  form  was  noted  near  Ockley,  Surrey. 
White-flowered  specimens  came  from  Alkhani,  E.  Kent,  and  Wool- 
wich Wood.  Colonel  Godfery  sent  a fine  specimen  of  0.  latifolia 
(whatever  that  may  be)  fi'om  the  New  Forest,  and  Mr  Dix  says  it 
grows  in  marshy  fields  at  Beaulieu,  Hants.  Orchis  praetermissa, 
hybridised  with  0.  Fuchsii,  was  found  at  Ham  Ponds,  Sandwich, 
and  its  var.  pulcheUa  was  sent  from  Muthill,  Perth,  and  Dornoch. 
Orchis  incarnata  Avas  got  at  Ham  Ponds,  Kent;  Cheshire  sand  dunes, 
and  Dornoch.  The  tAvo  last  seem  to  be  var.  dunensis.  At  Dornoch 
what  may  be  0.  incarnata.  x praetermissa  occurred.  We  are  told 
that  26  specimens  of  Orchis  hircina  bloomed  at  Adisham,  E.  Kent. 
Six  white  specimens  of  Hahenaria  Gynnadenia  occurred  at  Ham 
Ponds,  one  of  Avhich  was  peloric.  At  Ditchling  a specimen  of  Ophrys 
apifera,  with  the  sepals  nearly  white  and  the  lip  yellow-green,  was 
found.  Photographs  of  the  New  Fore.st  Spiranthes  aestivalis  and 
of  the  Irish  Spiranthes  from  Lough  Neagh  are  giA’^en.  Of  C ephnlan- 
thera  Darnasonium  {grandif.nrn)  thi-ee  etiolated  specimens  greA\-  at 
Barham,  Kent,  in  which  the  stem  and  leaves  AA'ere  of  a light  straw 
colour.  A good  plate  of  the  two-flowered  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
Calceohi-s  is  also  included. 

Tansley,  a.  G.  Practical  Plant  Ecology  : a Guide  for 

Beginners  in  Field  Study  of  Plant  Communities.  pp.  228. 
Allen  & UnAvin,  London,  1923;  7/6  net.  Elements  of  Plant 

Biology,  pp.  410.  Allen  & Unwin,  London  1923  ; 10/6. 

Vestnik.  Reports  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Botanists  in  Prague  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Committee  in  1923. 
pp.  114.  This  affords  a striking  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in 
Botany  in  the  new  Republic. 

Washington.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  As  is  usual  the  year  witnesses  a pro- 
digious output  of  literature  by  this  department.  The  Inventory  of 
Seeds  and  Plants  received  from  March  21,  1920,  to  March  31,  1921, 
published  in  1923,  covers  the  numbers  49124  to  52854.  The  intro- 
ductory statements  by  Mr  David  Fairchild,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer in  Charge,  are  always  readable  and  valuable  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  a driving  power  which  is  not  always  characteristic  of 
European  Government  Departments.  While  the  greater  part  of 
the  “ Introductions  ” are  outside  our  scope  yet  many  of  the  notes 
teem  with  interest.  One  regrets  that  space  does  not  allow  of  a 
fuller  quotation.  Pub.  No.  62,  under  49256,  is  an  excellent  plate 
of  the  very  showy  Buphane.  (Nsticha,  well  named  the  Fire  Lily  of  the 
Victoria  Falls.  The  Buckwheat  is  named  Fagopyron  vulgare  Hill, 
an  accidental  though  excellent  binomial  which  was  subsequently 
used  by  Nees.  Under  50300  is  Rvhus  nuthanus  Moc.,  the  unprickly 
Salmon  berry  of  Alaska,  now  naturalised  in  Forfarshire  and  else- 
where. It  is  stated  that  the  seeds  germinate  after  being  fully  15 
years  underground.  Vida  dasycarpa  Ten.  (50318),  a common 
adventive  in  Britain,  is  said  to  produce  good  seed  crops.  In  n.  64 
Mr  Fairchild  says  that  the  Giant  Bamboo  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Dendrncalnmusf  giganteiis  (51026),  attains  a height  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  and  that  the  beautiful  Puka  tree,  Meryta  Sinclairii 
(61049),  has  the  largest  leaf  of  any  New  Zealand  plant.  Originally 
only  one  tree  was  known,  then  27  others  were  discovered  in  some 
small  islands  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf.  It  must  be  one  of  the  rarest 
trees  in  the  world.  Chennpodiurn  alh'ttm  (51214),  which  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  an  excellent  edible  vegetable,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  the  Western 
Himalayas.  A good  illustration  is  given  of  a magnificent  f/ihiscm 
(60693),  ff.  Brarkenridgii,  from  Hawaii.  It  has  deep  canary-yellow 
flowers  six  inches  across.  Few  flowers  are  edible,  or  rather  ai'e  used 
as  foodstuffs,  yet  the  pale  cream-coloured  corollas  of  the  Indian 
Mowra,  Madliura  indica,  (51166),  foim  an  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  where  it  is  estimated  over 
1,000,000  people  consume  something  like  80  pounds  each  per  annum. 
When  fresh  they  are  extremely  sweet  with  a peculiar  pungent  flavour 
but,  when  dried,  they  have  a fig-like  taste.  By  fermentation  they 
afford  mowra  spirit,  about  90  gallons  of  a 96  per  cent,  spirit  l>eing 
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yielded  by  a ton  of  flowers.  The  nuts  yield  about  35  per  cent,  of 
a fatty  substance  which  is  used  for  soap  or  candle  making.  The 
sv/eetness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  invert  sugar  (40-70  per 
cent).  During  the  war  acetone  was  obtained  from  the  flowers.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  the  flower  is  an  available  source  for  the  pro- 
duction of  motor  spirit.  Cotoneaster  Srtnonsii  (5149.3)  is  said  to 
be  used  in  Nairobi  for  forming  ornamental  hedges.  A hybrid  of  the 
Black  and  Lombardy  Poplar  x Popv.lus  Chai  koniensis  (51381)  is 
said  to  be  the  most  rapid  growing  poplar  known.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  States  from  Orleans,  France.  Cotoneaster 
microphijlla  Wall.  (51843)  is  native  to  China  and  the  Temperate 
Himalayas  from  4000  to  10,000  feet.  It  is  strange  how  well  it 
has  adapted  itself  to  low  altitudes  in  our  less  sunny  climate.  Vicia 
Cracca  L.  (52270),  a native  of  both  hemispheres,  is  said  to  be  worth 
altention  as  a fodder  crop.  Trifolium  suhterraneum  (52335)  is 
mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  most  nutritious  plants  known  to  agri- 
cultuie.  T.  glomerotum  (52356),  on  a small  strip  of  extremely 
fertile  volcanic  land  between  Mount  Gambler  and  Mount  Schank, 
Adelaide,  covers  much  of  the  pasture  land  to  the  exclusion  of  most 
other  plants.  After  being  grazed  for  some  months  it  will  make  a 
dense  mass  2-2^  feet  high,  which  is  cut  for  hay.  It  also  grows  well 
in  soils  low  in  phosphatic  content. 

Washington  Journ.  Agricultural  Research.  G.  304,  vol. 
xxxiv.,  n.  7,  May,  1923.  Spores  in  the  Upper  Air.  E.  Stakman, 
A.  W.  Henry,  G.  C.  Curran  & W.  N.  Christopher.  These  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  in  order  to  see  to  what  height  spores  of 
pathogenic  fungi,  etc.,  may  be  present  in  the  upper  air.  Airplanes 
were  used  in  preference  to  balloons,  kites  or  other  similar  devices 
because  long  distances  could  be  covered  in  a short  time,  sporetraps 
could  be  exposed  easily  at  different  altitudes,  and  the  direction  of 
flight  could  be  changed  at  will.  Ordinary  microscopic  slides.  3 x 
1 in.,  smeared  lightly  with  vaseline  on  one  side,  were  exposed  in 
different  ways.  Three  of  these  are  described.  The  results  showed 
that  there  are  many  fungus  spores  at  altitudes  as  high  as  11,000 
feet  above  the  earth’s  surface.  Spores  of  Alternuria  were  the  most 
numerous,  but  there  were  also  spores  of  Puccinia,  Cladosporuim. 
Tilletin.  Ustilago  and  other  genera.  Some  special  experiments  were 
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made  over  Barberry  bushes.  At  12,000  feet  one  spore  was  detected, 
but  at  2000  feet  6,  and  at  1000  feet  15  were  obtained.  Even  25 
miles  away,  at  2000  feet,  one  spore  was  obtained  from  an  exposure 
of  .3  minutes.  On  a single  slide  exposed  for  5 minutes  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,500  feet  near  Fort  Crook  in  Nebraska  224  spores  were 
caught.  At  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  827  spores  of  known  identity, 
and  about  200  of  unknown  identity,  were  obtained.  The  highest 
altitude  at  which  slides  were  exposed  was  16,500  feet  in  Texas,  or 
more  than  3 miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  two  uredinio- 
spores  of  what  appear  to  lie  Puccinia  triticina  were  caught.  Illus- 
trations of  the  traps  are  given.  The  results  show  how  not  only  plant 
but  human  disea.ses  may  be  spread  far  from  the  starting  point. 
They  suggest  that  experiments  on  a larger  scale  at  lower  elevations 
might  detect  small  seeds,  etc.,  and  thus  help  to  account  for  the 
wide  dispersal  of  plants,  so  many  authorities  nowadays  doubting 
the  possibility  of  wind  carriage  for  more  than  a very  limited  dis- 
tance. 

Watson  Botanical  Exchange  Club.  The  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Report.  Distributor,  .1.  E.  Little.  Hon.  Sec.,  H.  Stuart  Thomp- 
son. 2735  specimens  were  sent  in  for  distribution.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  our  Cirsium  erinphormn  being  different  from  the  Con- 
tinental ])lant.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.  361,  1913.  The  Secretary  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Petrak  has  already  written  a paper 
on  “ Der  Formenkreis  des  Cirsuim  eriophornm  (L.)  Scop,  in  Bibl. 
Bot.,  heft  78,  1912,  in  which  he  makes  our  English  plant  a sub- 
species under  the  ill-chosen  name  hritnnnicv/m — ill-chosen  for  two 
reasons  (1)  that  it  is  an  English,  not  a Scottivsh-English,  plant  ; (2) 
because  hritannicum  has  already  been  used  as  a trivial  for  pratense. 
This  was  an  error,  because  Scopoli’s  plant  was  heternphyllnm. 
There  are  brief  biographies  of  A.  R.  Waller  and  Canon  Vaughan. 
On  p.  228  I am  asked  if  1 did  not  mean  Carex  muricata  Goodenough 
not  of  Linnaeus.  The  answer  is  no.  I meant  C . miiricata  L.  Sp. 
PI.  which  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  C.  Pniraei.  The 
description  in  the  Rp.  PI.  covers  our  common  form  and  does  not 
restrict  it  to  Pniraei.  It  it  true  a specimen  of  Pniraei  is  in  the 
miurieata  cover  in  the  Tdnn.  Herb.,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
specimen  was  before  Linnaeus  when  he  wrote  the  8p.  PI.  The 
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synonyms  do  not  refer  to  Pairaei  nor  does  it  grow  “ in  nemoribus 
humentibus.”  The  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  an  excellent 
Report.  With  reference  to  the  V erhascum  Lychnitis,  var.  micran- 
thum  (Moretti)  mentioned  on  p.  219  Mr  Dunn’s  conclusions,  let  me 
say,  were  that  this  represents  F.  Lychnitis  type  (after  the  removal 
from  that  originally  compound  species  of  F.  p-ulverulentum  by 
Villars)  and  that  our  common  British  Lychnitis  with  larger  flowers 
is  the  var.  album  (Mill.).  In  that  way  it  is  shown  in  my  List  and  in 
Haywaid’s  Pocket  Book. 

Wear,  Sylvanus.  A Second  Supplement  to,  and  Summary  of 
Stewart  and  Corry’s  Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland.  Published 
by  the  Belfast  Naturalists’  Field  Club.  pp.  129,  1923,  with  por- 
trait of  the  compiler,  and  an  introduction  by  R.  Lloyd  Praeger. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Mr  Wear  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  has  compiled  the  very  numerous  additions  to  the  old  Flora  of  an 
interesting  area,  including,  as  it  does,  the  great  sheet  of  water.  Loch 
Neagh,  with  its  shores  here  and  there  showing  Beyeuxio  Hookeri 
and  Spiranthes  Romanzoffia'n.a . Of  the  latter  a splendid  photo- 
graph is  given.  The  remarkable  point  about  its  occurrence  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  that  it  escaped  observation  until  1892.  Is  it 
a recent  arrival,  or  an  overlooked  species?  It  is  now  known  for 
five  counties  in  the  north,  while  the  Bantry  Bay  locality  no  longer 
yields  it.  The  statement  that  it  was  destroyed  there  {Country  Life 
Sept.  16,  1922)  by  the  field  being  ploughed  and  planted  with  crops 
as  long  ago  as  1886  is  incorrect.  Mr  A.  H.  Evans  has  seen  it  in 
flower  there  since  that  time,  and  in  1906,  when  I last  visited  the 
Cork  locality,  the  field  where  it  used  to  grow  was  a rough  damp 
pasture  and  not  tilled.  The  statement  in  the  preface  that  Zanni- 
chcllia  polycar  pa-  has  not  been  seen  since  1890  is  scarcely  correct. 
I collected  it  there  with  Stewart  in  1898,  although  at  that  time 
its  existence  was  rather  precarious,  as  the  water  was  much  polluted. 
One  notices  the  omission  of  the  branched  variety  polycephalvm  of 
Cirsium  pratense  which  I gathered  on  Formoyle  Hill,  Londonderrv 
in  1912.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  hybrid  with  palustre.  One 
may  also  add  Potamogeton  perfoliatus,  var.  ovalifolius  Wallr.  and 
P.  panormitanus  Biv.  from  the  River  Bann  near  Toome  bridge 
where  T gathered  them  in  August  1909.  Among  the  interestimr 
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additions  are  the  discovery  of  Carex  extensa  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh,  Potamogeton  coloratus,  StelUiria  Dillcniana,  Orchis  pyra- 
midalis,  etc.  One  notices  that  Glyceria  festuciformis  is  still  re- 
tained both  in  the  text  and  introduction.  It  says  that  “ elsewhere 
than  the  Strangford  Lough  and  the  Shannon  estuary  it  is  exclusively 
Mediterranean  in  its  range.”  My  contention  is  (1)  that  the  Strang- 
ford Lough  plant  is  identical  with  the  plants  of  Chichester  and 
Pagham  Harbour,  Sussex,  and  those  from  Hants  and  Dorset,  and 
(2)  that  none  of  these  is  identical  with  the  Istrian  Glyceria  festuci- 
formis, but  that  they  are  a well  characterised  variety  of  Glyceria 
maritima  which  I have  named  var.  hibernica.  Hackel  in  1893,  I 
believe,  named  the  Shannon  plant  (which  I have  not  collected)  var. 
Foxtcaudii,  and  that  plant  is  not  “ confined  elsewhere  to  the 
Mediterranean.”  His  original  plant  came  from  Charente  Inferieure 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent.  More  recently  Dr  Stapf  named 
a plant  festuciformis  which  was  found  at  Egloshayle  Marsh,  Corn- 
wall {Ilej}.  636,  1922)  but  I have  seen  no  specimens.  Dr  Stapf  re- 
ferred my  Sussex  plants  to  maritima,  and  on  October  30,  1916, 
wrote  from  Kew,  ” In  my  opinion  there  is  no  festuciformis  in  the 
British  Isles.  Your  specimens  from  the  south  of  England  and  the 
one  from  Ireland  are  A.  maritima,  var.  Foucaudii.  They  are  at 
any  rate  indistinguishable  from  a specimen  named  by  Hackel 
Foucaudii.”  Stapf  goes  on  to  say  that  ” festuciformis  seems  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  of  Southern  France,  Italy,  the  Balkans,  Southern 
Russia,  and  Persia,  the  last  three  of  which  are  extra-Mediterranean. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  festuciformis  is  a highly  critical  species 
— if  indeed  it  deserves  that  grade — and  that  the  Istrian  type  is  not 
identical  with  the  Irish  or  with  any  English  specimen  I have  as  yet 
seen. 

Weatherwax,  P.  The  Story  of  the  Maize  Plant,  pp.  xv., 
247.  Chicago,  The  University  Press;  1.75  dollars. 

Wild  Flower  Maoazine.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mrs  Dent 
upon  the  great  success  which  her  Society  has  attained,  and  upon 
her  rallying  round  her  such  enthusiastic  workers.  Naturally,  with 
so  many  young  members,  wrong  identifications  will  occasionally  be 
made,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  an  extraordinary  improyement,  in 
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part  owing  to  the  vigilant  part  taken  by  the  Branch  Secretaries. 
Among  the  queries  for  the  year  which  these  records  evoke  are 
Peucedanum  palustre  from  Essex  or  Shropshire  and  Hants,  Carex 
elongata  and  Hypochoeris  maculata  from  Northumberland  and 
Stachys  germanica  for  Kent  or  Sussex.  Interesting  papers  are 
printed,  including  those  on  the  Spider  Orchis  by  H.  S.  Salt,  Salz- 
burg plants  by  J.  A.  Codrington,  Lesser  Celandine  Counts  by  J. 
Parkin,  Frequent  Mistakes  by  Lady  Davy,  and  Scotch  Plants  by  R. 
W.  Butcher.  We  are  told  that  Urtica  jjilulifera  has  been  found  in 
Devon.  Can  a specimen  be  produced?  The  Ventnor  Cotoncaster 
is  not  vulgaris  but  the  Indian  G.  microphylla . 

WiLLMOTT,  Ellen.  The  Genus  Rosa.  2 vols.,  with  L30  superb 
Plates,  printed  in  colour  by  Alfred  Parsons,  £26  10/-,  or  in  one 
payment  of  £3  10/-  and  eleven  monthly  instalments  of  £2  2/-  each. 

WooDHEAD,  T.  W.  Botanical  Survey  and  Ecology  of  Yorkshire: 
Being  the  Presidential  Address  delivered  to  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists’  Union  at  Scarborough,  Decembei-  9,  1922.  Reprinted 
from  the  Naturalist,  pp.  97-128.  Illustrated  with  excellent  [lor- 
traits  of  John  Phillips.  John  Gilbei-t  Raker.  F.  .Arnold  Lees.  J. 
Fraser  Robinson,  AVilliam  West,  Charles  Croesland,  Robert  Smith, 
William  G.  Smith,  and  L.  C.  Miall.  The  mere  glance  at  these 
portraits  reminds  one  how  old  one  is  becoming,  and  what  a pleasure 
it  is  to  have  known  such  a series  of  great  workers  and  painstaking 
observers  as  these  men  were.  Eheu  fugaces  I Dr  Woodhead  has 
given  an  entirely  worthy  notice  of  these  men  and  their  work  in  his 
stimulating  address.  As  he  says,  the  members  of  this  vigorous 
Union  are  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  people,  “ even  the  Presidents 
have  been  Bankers  and  Butchers,  Doctors  and  Drapers,  Civil  Ser- 
vants and  Chemists,  Printers  and  Parsons,  both  Church  and  Dissent 
— including  Bishops,  Manufacturers  and  Merchants,  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  even  (why  even)  Museum  Curators,  not  to  mention 
Lords,  Baronets  and  Knights.”  Among  these  worthies  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  Botany  stands  very  high,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
veteran  J.  G.  Baker,  once  Secretary  of  this  Society;  F.  Arnold 
Lees,  once  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  Record  Club,  and  author  of 
one  of  our  best  local  Floras  ; and  that  monument  of  persistent 
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algalogical  work,  William  West.  The  address  concludes  with  a 
very  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  ecologic  study  of  the 
great  area  embraced  in  the  Yorkshire  Union.  There  is  a most 
useful  Bibliography. 

Yapp,  Prof.  R.  H.,  M.A.  Botany.  A Junior  Book  for  Schools, 
pp.  199.  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1923;  3/6.  The  number 
of  Botanical  text-books  rival  the  sands  of  the  sea  in  multitude,  yet 
anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Prof.  Yapp  will  at  once  grant  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  repeat  well-worn  facts  or  recapitulate  the  common- 
place. Thei-efore  we  find  in  this  portable  and  convenient  text-book 
an  original  outlook  and  treatment.  The  drawings  which  illustrate 
it  are  original,  and  they  are  the  more  excellent  Ijecause  they  have 
been  reduced  from  much  larger  scale  drawings.  The  language  used 
is  clear  and  welcomely  free  from  unnecessary  details,  and  those 
appalling  and  repulsive  so-called  scientific  names  which  some 
botanists  think  it  necessary  to  use  or  invent  to  give  an  air  of 
distinction  to  the  dreary  pages  they  occupy,  hoping  probably  to 
produce  an  impression  ‘ of  what  a clever  young  man  this  clever 
young  man  must  be  ’ who  can  thus  so  successfully  obscure  a 
subject  in  itself  not  too  free  from  ol>scurity.  For  elementary  work 
this  book  is  warmly  recommended.  It  deserves  a large  circulation. 
The  book  is  extremely  well  printed,  excellently  arranged  and  cop- 
iously illustrated.  The  employment  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  type 
assists  in  bringing  the  salient  points  into  proper  prominence.  The 
Dovey  Salt  Marshes  in  1921.  Records  the  occurrence  there  of 
Spartina  Townsendii,  but  Prof.  Yapp  kindly  tells  he  has  since 
learned  that  it  was  intentionally  introduced.  The  Concept  of 
Habitat.  Journ.  Ecol.  x..  May  1922  being  the  Presidential  Address 
to  the  British  Ecological  Society  at  the  Manchester  Meeting, 
December  17,  1921.  The  definition  of  the  word  habitat — a dwelling 
place,  a place  of  abode  is  given,  but  he  e.xtends  the  meaning  so  as  to 
include  not  only  the  abode  itself, but  also,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
inhabitants,  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  abode,  i.e.  the  ecologi- 
cal factors.  In  this  sense  habitat  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  English  Environment  or  to  the  word  “ milieu  ” as 
used  by  the  French  and  “ standort  ” by  many  Oerman  writers. 
The  definition  in  the  Oxford  Th'rtinvary,  for  which  I am  partly 
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responsible,  is  “ the  locality  in  which  a plant  or  animal  naturally 
grows  or  lives;  habitation.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  geographical 
area  over  which  it  extends  or  the  special  locality  to  which  it  is  con- 
fined ; sometimes  restricted  to  the  particular  station  or  spot  in  which 
a specimen  is  found,  but  chiefly  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  locality, 
as  the  seashore,  rocky  cliffs,  chalk  hills,  or  the  like.”  After  well- 
reasoned  arguments  Prof.  Yapp  distinguishes  four  main  classes  of 
habitats — (1)  The  Succession  al ; (2)  The  Communal;  (3)  The 
Individual,  and  (4)  the  Partial  Habitat.  Prof.  Yapp  concludes  by 
urging  the  formation  of  an  Ecological  Herbarium  and  on  this  sub- 
ject we  hope  to  print  an  appeal  from  him  at  no  distant  date.  As 
he  says,  the  ordinary  herbarium  does  not  supply  the  kind  ,of 
information  which  a student  of  ecology  requires  but  which  many  of 
our  members  would  be  in  a position  to  supply. 


OBITUARIES. 

Barclay,  William,  A.L.S.  Born  at  Tulloch,  near  Perth,  March 
19,  1846;  died  at  Perth  May  10,  1923.  A long  life  well  spent  may 
be  written  of  William  Barclay,  even  if  only  for  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  devoted  whole-heartedly  to  the  training  and 
education  of  the  young.  It  is  not  given  to  all  who  choose  teaching 
as  a profession  to  find  their  efforts  rewarded  always  with  some  fair 
measure  of  success,  and  if  William  Barclay  ever  had  any  doubts, 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  through  his  hands  can  look 
back  and  provide  the  answer.  His  first  teaching  appointment,  after 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Perth  and  a College  training 
in  Edinburgh,  was  to  Glenrinnes  School  in  Banffshire.  There  he 
remained  for  fully  five  years  and  developed  that  affection  for  the 
north  which  drew  him  back  again  for  many  a summer  holiday.  In 
1871  he  returned  to  his  native  citv  as  headmaster  of  Watergate 
School,  where  he  remained  until  1884  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
new  and  larger  Western  District  School,  the  work  of  which  he 
directed  with  much  ability  until  he  retired  in  1911.  In  Perth  not 
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only  did  he  take  an  active  interest  in  educational  affairs,  but  he 
was  also  a prominent  and  helpful  citizen,  lending  much  assistance 
in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  acting  as  Convener 
of  the  Books  Committee  of  the  Sandeman  Public  Library  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation.  The  countryside  always  appealed  to 
Barclay  and  before  he  commenced  Field  Botany  as  a serious  study, 
he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  following  the  angler’s  art, 
noting  meantime  the  virtues  of  Perthshire’s  varied  streams  and,  no 
doubt  learning  also  something  of  the  c-ounty’s  floi-al  wealth.  Assoc- 
iation with  Buchanan  White  brought  him  definitely  into  the 
botanical  field  and  the  task  of  preparing  a Flora  of  Perthshire 
wh’ch  White  had  set  his  mind  on  accomplishing  was  entered  into 
by  Barclay  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  During  the  years  of  active 
field  work,  Barclay  contributed  numerous  papers  towards  a fuller 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  Perthshire  plants,  most  of  which 
have  appeared  in  Trans.  Perth.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  Thus  did  he 
materially  aid  in  the  collection  of  data  on  which  White’s  “ Flora 
of  Perthshire  ” was  based,  and  more  than  is  generally  known  did  he 
participate  in  the  labour  of  seeing  that  work  into  print,  after  the 
death  of  its  author.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  all  Barclay 
did  to  promote  the  study  of  Perthshire  Botany.  Suffice  it  is  to  say 
that  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  never  lagged  and  in  the  activities 
of  the  Society  of  Natural  Science  in  Perth  he  played  a leading  part, 
first  as  Editor  of  its  publications  for  12  years  and  then  as  its 
President  for  11  years.  He  recognised  that  finality  in  Natural 
Science  is  not  easily,  if  ever,  attained,  and  in  1912  he  was  able  to 
draw  up  a long  report  on  additions  to  the  list  of  Perthshire  plants 
which  had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  Dr  White’s  “ Flora 
in  1898.  Thus  it  was  that  Barclay  came  to  know  Perthshire  well. 
Few  parts  of  it  were  unfamiliar  to  him  and  a wide  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  of  the  romance  of  Scotland’s  premier  county,  in 
addition  to  his  botanical  acumen,  made  him  an  ideal  leader  at  a 
field  excursion.  It  was  then,  indeed,  that  one  found  him  at  his 
best.  He  was  not  a very  frequent  visitor  to  the  south,  but  ther« 
must  be  many  members  of  this  Society  who  have  corresponded  with 
him  and  so  have  learned  something  of  his  characteristic  straight- 
forwardness and  of  his  ever  ready  willingness  to  help.  Others  have 
sought  his  aid  in  finding  some  of  Britain’s  rarest  plants  and 
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whether  they  knew  it  or  not  have  more  than  once  incurred  hia 
displeasure  because  of  the  number  of  specimens  collected,  so  jealously 
did  he  guard  the  botanical  treasures  of  his  own  county.  His  actual 
discoveries  in  the  nature  of  additions  to  the  British  Flora  are 
relatively  few,  but  of  general  interest  are  Poa  palustris  found  in 
1889  in  the  marshes  of  the  Tay  and  Potamogeton  vtnustus  from  the 
River  Earn  in  1915.  It  is  perhaps  by  his  contributions  to  the  study 
of  the  genus  Rom  that  Barclay  is  best  known.  For  a number  of 
years  he  corresponded  with  Professor  Cr^pin  of  Brussels  as  well  as 
■with  other  continental  authorities  on  that  baffling  genus,  and  with 
the  help  thus  obtained  he  published  from  time  to  time  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Scottish  material  he  had  collected.  His  chief  paper  in 
this  connection  appeared  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1896  under  the 
title  “ Notes  on  Scottish  Roses.”  Although  he  had  ample  material 
and  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  varietal  names,  especially 
in  the  northern  glauca-corii folia  derivatives  of  the  aggregate 
canina.,  he  deliberately  refrained  from  doing  so.  Hair-splitting  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  Only  once,  and  after  much  careful  study,  did  he 
describe  as  new  a form  of  R.  coriifolia  under  the  name  R.  suhcorii- 
fclia  in  Ann  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1899.  In  his  latter  years  he  collected 
little  else  but  roses  and  as  his  views  matured  he  gave  expression  to 
them  in  a number  of  papers  published  in  Proc.  Perth.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci. 
1911,  1915  and  1916.  These  contain  much  valuable  information  and 
deserve  from  rhodologists  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 
His  own  name  is  commemorated  in  Rosa  Barclayi.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year  Barclay  was  recommended  for  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to 
learn  that  the  honour  had  become  his,  for  his  death  occurred  only 
seven  days  after  the  date  of  election.  The  writer  knows  well  how 
greatly  he  prized  the  honour,  which  was  but  the  just  reward  of  one 
who  had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  Nature’s 
ways.  His  wife  predeceased  him  only  about  four  months  and  I 
think  he  never  quite  recovered  from  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been 
his  life-long  companion.  J.  R.  Matthews. 

One  cannot  allow  the  notice  of  Mr  Barclay’s  death  to  pass  by 
without  bearing  testimony  to  his  merits.  Our  Exchange  Club 
Section  is  especially  indebted  to  him  for  his  most  willing  and  able 
criticisms  on  the  plants  sent  in.  As  Mr  Matthews  has  so  well  said. 
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his  knowledge  of  Scottish  Roses  was  unique  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  have 
not  received  adequate  attention.  These  numerous  local  Journals  are 
apt  to  act  as  a mausoleum  for  the  contributions  they  publish.  It 
would  be  so  useful  if  a precis  of  them  could  be  sent  to  our  Rej^ort 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  more  easily  accessible.  I had  known 
Mr  Barclay  for  many  years  and  never  allowed  a visit  to  Perth  to 
take  place  without  calling  on  him  and  his  good  wufe.  He  showed 
me  Alchemilla  argentea  growing  near  the  railway  at  Perth,  and 
although  far  from  gardens  I expected  it  was  of  garden  origin.  He 
also  took  Mrs  Wedgwood  and  myself  to  see  the  Ledum  near  the 
Bridge  of  Allan.  It  was  in  poor  condition  and  barren.  How  any  | 

one  could  have  imagined  it  native  there  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  grew 
under  the  shade  of  planted  spruce  and  larch  and  it  was  in  such 
small  quantity  and  bad  condition  that  I could  not  say  whether  it  was 
palustre  or  latifolia.  We  also  visited  Methven  bfjg  where  Scheuch-  } 

zeria  once  luxuriated  but  where  a colony  of  gulls  had  probably  | 

destroyed  it.  Near  by  we  saw  the  Perthshire  Carex  mageUanica — ' 

but  not  quite  typical.  In  the  Dovrefeld  in  1922  we  saw  it  with  » 

limosa  and  rariflora  in  close  contiguity.  One  hopes  to  see  a ! 

memorial  tablet  to  Mr  Barclay  placed  in  the  Entrance  Hall  to  the  • 

^ruseum  in  which  he  took  such  interest  and  for  which  he  did  such 
real  service.  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  for  such  a 
purpose,  which  I trust  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Perthshire 
Society  with  which  he  had  for  so  long  a time  been  connected. 

Bidder,  Rev.  H.  J.  Born  at  Mitcham.  Surrey,  1847  ; died  at 
Oxford,  November  1923.  He  was  the  son  of  the  “ calculating  boy,” 
and  if  he  did  not  inherit  his  father’s  wonderful  arithmetical  genius, 
he  had  a magnificent  memory  for  plant  names.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  matriculated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
scholar  of  University  College  and  took  a First  in  the  Final  School  in 
1870.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Fellowship  at  St  John’s  College 
and  took  Orders,  becoming  Curate  of  St  Giles.  Then  he  went  to 
the  College  living  in  a pleasant  neighbourhood  at  Fyfield  in  Berk- 
shire. In  1880  he  liecame  Vicar  of  Hollwton  in  his  father’s  County 
of  Devon.  In  1887  he  came  back  to  Oxford  as  Vicar  of  St  Giles,  an 
office  which  he  held  to  1903.  For  many  years  he  was  burser  of  his 
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College  and  signalised  his  occupancy  of  that  office  by  forming  a 
most  beautiful  rock-garden  which  he  filled  with  rare  plants,  many 
of  his  own  collecting  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  He  had  the  knack 
of  making  plants  grow  and  to  look  at  home.  It  was  amazing  to  see 
the  result  with  such  a meagre  staff,  but  his  head  gardener  was 
equally  a flower-lover  and  not  a whit  less  industrious.  Mr  Bidder 
made  hundreds  of  people  happy,  and  none  could  visit  the  lovely 
garden  of  St  John’s  without  feeling  the  ‘ charm  of  Oxford  ’ and 
experiencing  the  soothing  influences  of  the  spacious  expanse  of  well- 
shaven  turf,  the  stately  masses  of  foliage  of  the  Horse-chestnuts,  the 
caws  of  rooks  in  immemorial  elms,  the  gracious  parterres  of  white 
and  pink  FraxineUa  of  which  he  was  a most  successful  cultivator, 
the  hoary  walls  serving  as  a chaste  back  ground  for  the  delicate  blue 
of  Ceanothus  or  the  purple  blossomed  Clematis.  These  wrought  upon 
the  wearied  worker  from  some  dry-as-dust  study  or  from  the  midst 
of  the  noise  and  rattle  which  in  an  increased  degree  seems  to  be  the 
inevitable  penalty  laid  on  those  who  live  near  the  hub  of  the  universe 
and  upon  the  toilers  in  mine  or  workshop  from  the  busy  midlands. 
Mr  Bidder  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  nor  did  he  welcome  the  over- 
dressed, or  perchance  the  under-dressed,  and  gushfid  ladies  from 
suburbia,  to  whom  his  blue  poppies,  his  foamy  pyramids  of  the 
Crustacean  Saxifrage,  or  his  delicate  Erodiums  were  alike 
‘ thrilling.’  To  these  he  could  be  scathingly  sarcastic.  But  see 
him  with  Miss  Willmott  or  with  Canon  Ellacombe,  and  there  was  no 
trouble  he  would  not  willingly  take  to  give  them  of  his  best.  For 
many  years  he  was  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  we  always  felt 
the  better  of  his  wise  advice  and  willing  help.  Should  some  special 
seed  be  wished  to  grow  one  felt  that  to  no  one  could  it  be  more 
safely  trusted  than  the  Burser,  and  many  curious  plants  from 
Salonika  saw  daylight  in  Oxford.  I had  known  him  well  for  forty 
years  and  his  death  was  a distressful  severance  of  a link.  He  had 
not  been  ailing  long — indeed  it  seemed  a very  short  time  since  he 
was  showing  me  some  of  his  more  recent  acquisitions  which  were  ad- 
ditional beauties  on  his  well  planted  rockery  about  which  one  will 
now  see  mostly  gho^sts  of  the  past.  To  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Oxford  he  rendered  most  valuable  aid  and  mainly  through  his 
influence  and  exertions  Bagley  Wood  itself  was  devoted  to  its  ser- 
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Hawley,  Sir  Henry  Cusack  Wingfield,  Bart.  Born 
December  23,  1876;  died  November  18,  1923.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  fifth  Baronet  (the  mother  of  the  first  Baronet  was  aunt  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  then  went  to  the  Bar.  He  served  in  France  during  the 
Great  War.  Succeeding  to  his  father  in  1909,  he  married  in  1913 
Marjorie  Florence  Curteis,  and  leaves  a son  David  Henry,  the 
present  Baronet.  He  joined  our  Society  and  was  able  to  record  a 
new  locality  for  Lobelia  ttrens  not  far  from  his  own  beautiful  estate 
at  Lytchett  Maltravers.  near  Poole,  in  Dorset  where,  as  he  says,  it 
seems  certainly  native.  But  his  special  interest  lay  not  with 
flowering  plants  but  with  the  lower  Fungi  and  he  was  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  Pyrenomycetes. 

Plymouth,  the  first  Earl  of.  Robert  George  Windsor-Clive. 

Born  August  27,  1857;  died  at  Great  Cumberland  Place,  London, 

March  8,  1923.  At  his  Worcestershire  residence.  Hewell  Grange,  in  ( 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  George  Don,  the  Scottish 
botanist,  was  an  under-gardener.  Lord  Plymouth  was  the  son  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Windsoi'-Clive  who  died  when  the  boy  was  two 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  • 

he  became  the  fourteenth  Baron  Windsor.  Lord  Windsor  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  St  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  married  Alberta, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Paget,  long  our  Ambassador  at  Rome.  In  1905 
the  old  peerage  in  his  family  was  revived  and  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Plymouth.  He  had  a very  beautiful  estate  at  St  Fagan’s,  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cardiff,  of  which  he  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1895,  he  presented  part  of  his  demesne — called  the 
Great  Wood.  During  the  War  he  threw  all  his  energies  into  the 
work  of  raising  and  equipping  recruits.  He  was  a model  nobleman. 

One  who  Ijelonged  to  the  so-called  idle  class,  he  was  always  working 
at  some  patriotic  movement.  He  was  a cheery  chaii-nian  of 
meetings,  a liberal  supporter  of  Science,  Art  and  Exploration.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  saved  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  grounds 
from  the  speculative  builder.  He  himself  gave  £30.000  to  the  pur- 
pose and  made  himself  responsible  for  the  collection  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a million  pounds.  The  retention  of  such  a splendid  open 
space  and  Paxton’s  palace  is  due  to  his  public  spirited  generositv. 
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He  was  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  excellently  arranged  Tate 
Gallery,  and  in  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Scheme  he  was  a 
moving  and  inspiring  spirit.  How  much  he  was  appreciated  by 
“ his  own  people  ” will  be  seen  by  a letter  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  p. 
154,  1923. 

Rothschild,  the  Hon.  Nathanial  Charles,  D.L.  Born  May 
9,  1867,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Rothschild;  died  at  Ashton  Wolds, 
Northamptonshire,  October  12,  1923.  Married  in  1907  to  Rossika 
third  daughter  of  Capt.  A.  E.  von  Wertheimstein  of  Nagy-Varad, 
Hungary,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  produced  a volume  on  the  local 
Lepidoptera,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking  honours  in 
part  1 of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  and  becoming  M.A.  in  1901. 
He  was  from  a youth  fond  of  Natural  Science.  I remember  him 
telling  me  that  his  father  bought  for  him  one  of  the  founders’ 
shares  in  the  Burmah  Ruby  Mines  and  that  it  so  appreciated  in 
value  as  to  be  worth  more  than  he  thought  a boy  ought  to  have,  so 
he  gave  him  a microscope  instead,  a gift  which  after  all  opened  to 
him  a vista  of  things  more  precious,  if  not  so  expensive,  as  rubies. 
So  that  beginning  with  insects  he  specialised  on  fleas  and  when  he 
was  only  twenty  read  a paper  on  two  new  species  of  that  active,  if  not 
popular,  family.  On  this  group  he  became  the  acknowledged 
authority  and  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  working  out 
the  subject.  His  unrivalled  collection  was  presented  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  and  the  gift  was  endowed  with  means  for  its  up- 
keep. One  of  his  last  contributions  on  this  subject  was  a report 
on  the  Siphonoptera  collected  in  the  Norwegian  Expedition  to  Nova 
Zeinbla  in  1921.  His  knowledge  of  British  Lepidoptei  a was  of  a 
high  order  and  he  made  a fitting  President  for  the  Ento- 
mological Society  in  1915  and  1916,  to  which  he  gave 
a very  able  Presidential  address,  and  to  which  he  was  a 
generous  donor.  He  had  a great  liking  for  British  Orchids 
and  had  paintings  made  of  many  forms  by  one  of  our 
members,  Mr  Bedford.  He  also  purchased  a very  complete  collec- 
tion of  water-colour  paintings  made  from  living  specimens  by  Lady 
Davy.  These,  with  other  paintings  of  the  genus  Iris,  he  left  to  the 
national  collection  at  Cromwell  Road.  It  was  owing  to  his  love  for 
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these  groups  that  I owed  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  which  in 
time  ripened  to  a genuine  friendship.  By  his  kindness  I stayed  at 
Tring  and  made  a fruitless  search  for  0.  militaris  near  that  town 
in  both  counties.  Its  disappearance  is  a mystery.  He  placed  his 
old  bachelor  residence  at  Ashton  at  my  disposal  and  there  I have 
had  many  pleasant  visits  since  one  was  unshackled  from  society 
conventions  and  could  make  the  day’s  arrangements  as  one  liked. 
From  that  delightful  and  hospitable  residence,  with  the  beautiful 
view  of  Oundle  Church,  its  luscious  meadows,  and  the  great  school, 
made  so  great  by  Sanderson’s  personality,  the  country  round  was 
pretty  thoroughly  explored.  It  was  a visit  to  the  White  Water,  with 
its  masses  of  Marsh  Orchids,  which  led  to  my  being  able  to  segregate 
0.  praetermissa  and  its  numerous  hybrids.  There  in  the  avenue — a 
natural  hedgerow — the  Rose  was  found  which  I named  R.  Roths- 
childii  a fairly  distinct  form  not  confined  in  Northamptonshire  to 
that  locality.  The  genus  Iris  was  his  great  favourite.  He  had  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  European  species  growing  in  his  garden.  He 
was  especially  glad  to  receive  the  Lincolnshire  Iris  spuria  which  I 
went  to  its  locality  to  gather  and,  through  my  friend,  Mr  Sherring, 
the  yellow-flowered  7.  foetidissimn  from  Dorset.  Both  flourished 
well  in  his  Ashton  garden.  He  had  a good  knowledge  of  Hungarian 
plants  in  the  identification  of  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Herr 
Degen.  He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Natural  Areas  and  a most  liberal  contrilmtor  to  its  funds.  He  also 
gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  in  order  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
areas  of  Great  Britain  which  had  a remarkable  fauna  and  flora 
scheduled.  Of  these  areas  he  obtained  full  particulars,  not  only  of 
what  species  grew  there  or  jfrequented  them  but  also  who  was 
the  last  owner  and  what  was  its  approximate  value.  All  these  details 
were  scheduled  and  kept  strictly  private.  In  this  work  he  had  in 
me  a most  willing  coadjutor.  The  correspondence  was  colossal. 
Several  of  these  areas  one  had  to  visit — one  to  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at  Clooney  on  Kenmare  Bay,  when  1 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Derreen,  then  a lieautiful  oasis  where 
Bamboos  and  Eucalyptus  of  many  species  flourished  in  rank  luxur- 
iance, while  the  Azaleas  and  Camellias — it  was  early  April — 
recalled  the  Azores.  There  had  been  an  unusual  fall  of  snow  that 
year  so  that  the  distant  Reeks  looked  like  the  snow  capped  Alps 
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across  the  shimmering  wavelets  of  Kenmare  Bay.  Alas  one  had  to 
report  adversely  against  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful  valley.  Had 
there  been  no  population  another  verdict  might  have  been  given. 
It  was  felt  that  no  security  against  trespass  could  be  enjoyed.  Now 
Derreen  is  devastated  but  Clooney  remains,  probably  little  changed. 
The  journey  was  not  fruitless,  however,  for  a Taraxacum  gathered 
has  since  been  named  as  a new  species,  at  present  known  only  from 
Ireland.  The  Saltings  on  the  Kirby  le  Soken  marshes  and  Ray 
Island,  Wood  Walton  and  Monks  Wood  were  also  explored.  The 
excursion  by  the  International  Society  of  Phytogeographers  through 
the  British  Isles  in  1911  with  its  enthusiastic  account  of  Blakeney 
which  appeared  in  our  Report  made  Mr  Rothschild  determined  to 
purchase  it.  He  allowed  me  to  act  as  treasurer  and  negotiator. 
My  four  months  in  bed  from  phlebitis  was  made  less  trying  from  the 
fact  that  I was  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds  and  to  purchase 
the  shingly  stretch.  Of  course  the  chief  supplier  of  the  sinews  of 
war  w^as  Mr  Rothschild.  I took-  it  not  as  the  least  of  many  of  his 
kindnesses  that  from  time  to  time  he  came  to  spend  the  week-end  or 
his  Sunday  during  that  enforced  period  of  rest.  It  was  through 
his  energy  that  the  Society  became  possessed  of  a Charter  and  he 
most  generously  gave  Wood  Walton  Fen  which  I had  recommended 
him  to  acquire  because  it  was  the  home  of  some  wonderful  marsh 
violets  and  a rare  Luzula . It  was  also  a good  place  for  Lepidoptera. 
Here  he  planted  Sonchus  palustris  and  the  Fen  ragworts,  a fact 
which  may  as  well  be  put  on  record,  and  here,  too,  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce the  continental  form  of  the  Large  Copper  which  has  so  myster- 
iously become  extinct  as  a British  insect.  Not  only  did  he  make 
this  handsome  gift  but  he  endowed  it.  He  was  the  right  hand  of  his 
father  in  the  great  house  of  Rothschild  with  all  its  responsibilities. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  owner  of  a 
Gold  Assay  Works,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  City  of  London.  High 
Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  a land  owner  and  a hundred  and  one 
other  things.  He  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  His  mind  was 
always  at  work.  When  staying  with  him  at  Arundel  House,  when 
I was  dozing  in  the  morning,  he  would  be  dictating  letters  from  his 
bathroom  to  his  typist.  This  too  full  life  reached  its  climax  during 
the  Great  War  for,  in  addition  to  the  worries  and  responsibilities 
of  business  which  Lord  Rothschild’s  patriotic  service  to  the  nation 
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naturally  threw  on  him,  he  became  a most  responsible  member  of  the 
Munitions  Committee  so  that  when  I saw  him  in  London  in  1915  he 
looked  overdone.  That  was  the  last  time  I saw  his  father,  who  had 
as  usual  come  in  for  a few  minutes  romp  with  his  grandchildren. 
Few  people  would  have  realised  that  it  was  the  great  financier  who 
was  playing  woolly  bear  with  his  loved  little  ones.  Then  came  his 
father’s  death.  We  pressed  him  very  hard  but  without  success  to 
get  away  to  Sutherlandshire  for  a complete  change.  He  thought 
it  over  but  felt  lx>und  to  keep  to  the  oar  with  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  a complete  nervous  breakdown  from  which  he  never  recovered.  As 
time  went  by  some  months  in  each  year  were  spent  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy  but  the  mischief  had  been  done,  the  iron  had  bit  too  deep. 
Although  I saw  but  little  of  him  since  the  years  of  the  great  war  our 
correspondence  was  maintained  to  the  enil.  In  .June  he 
sent  me  a marsh  orchid  from  Marsworth,  Bucks,  which  i's 
0.  pnteferm  issa  x Fiichsiii.  Within  a fortnight  of  his 
lamentable  death  he  had  made  enquiries  about  the  habitats  of 
Milium  in  Scotland  and  meditated  a hunt  in  search  of  some  in.sect 
which  fed  on  it.  Of  his  myriads  of  acts  of  kindness  most  people 
will  never  know.  I chaffed  him  about  the  very  affectionate  terms  I 
had  heard  him  spoken  of  at  Bettyhill  last  July.  When  he  and  his 
family  were  last  there  (Mrs  Rothschild  then  found  Rhinanthus  major) 
a poor  woman  had  lost  her  only  cow.  She  went  round  with  a paper 
asking  for  donations  to  Iniy  another.  Mr  Rothschild,  heaidng  of 
this,  enquired  if  it  were  a genuine  case  and  finding  it  was  gave  the 
landlord  £15  to  buy  her  another  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  filled 
the  poor  body’s  heart  with  a never  ending  gratitude.  Showing  me 
the  cow  and  its  calf  with  great  jiride,  when  she  realised  that  I knew 
her  benefactor,  it  was  net  only  a sight  for,  but  the  cause,  of  sore 
eyes.  I told  him  of  the  spell  he  had  cast  but  suggested  that  after  all 
it  might  only  be  a case  of  calf-love.  To  our  Society  he  was  a 
generous  member.  On  one  occasion  when  he  thought  some  injustice 
was  done  he  wrote  a kindly  letter  saying  “ I detest  injustice  and  1 

feel  sure  that have  tried  (and  I am  glad  to  say  have 

failed)  to  treat  you  most  unjustly.  Will  you  accept  the  enclosed' as 
a donation.”  So  our  Benevolent  Fund  l>enefited  bv  the  extent 
of  twenty  pounds.  The  sympathy  of  us  all  goes  out  to  AJrs  Rothschild 
and  the  fatherless  children.  We  hope  that  V^ictor,  who  has  inherited 
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his  mother’s  beauty  and,  we  trust,  his  father’s  kindliness  of  heart, 
will  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  genuine  helpfulness  and 
sympathy,  and  have  the  rapid,  alert  mental  powers  of  him  who  has 
been  so  prematurely  snatched  from  us  in  the  prime  of  a most  useful 
life. 

Temperley,  Nicholas.  Born  at  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
1844  ; died  at  Gateshead,  September  30,  1923.  He  came  to  Newcastle 
in  1863  to  manage  in  the  Close  a wholesale  corn  and  provision 
business  which  belonged  to  his  father.  Two  years  later  he  became 
a partner  and  continued  in  business  at  Newcastle  till  1908  when  he 
retired.  He  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Tyneside  Sunday 
Lecture  Society  on  the  death  of  its  former  President,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Burt.  He  became  much  interested  in  Agricultural 
Research,  was  an  authority  on  the  early  churches  of  his  native 
country,  and  was  accorded  the  Gilchrist  Medal  at  Cambridge  about 
ten  years  ago.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Society  and  was  a keen  member  of  the  local  Natural  History  Society 
and  of  the  Royal  Arboricultural  Society,  being  a member  of  the 
Council.  He  was  a frequent  attendant  at  its  excursions  l)oth  in 
Bri<-ain  and  abroad.  He  became  connected  with  our  Society  in  1917. 
Later,  when  I made  his  acquaintance,  I found  that  he  had  travelled 
much  on  the  continent,  and  was  interested  in  Italian  Art.  Not  only 
had  he  a good  knowledge  of  the  local  flora  of  which  from  time  to 
time  he  sent  in  some  interesting  notes,  but  his  love  for  the  Alpine 
plants  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  was  keen  to  a degree.  His  public 
work  at  Gateshead  was  much  appreciated.  He  acted  as  Magistrate 
for  that  town  for  31  years.  His  interest  in  Botany  did  not  end  with 
the  higher  plants.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mycological  Society  and 
attended  their  meetings  and  fungus  forays.  He  also  belonged  to 
the  Moss  Exchange  Club.  He  lived  a full  life  and  looked  much 
younger  than  his  years. 

Wir.KEs,  Rev.  William.  Born  at  Ashford,  Kent,  1843  ; died  at 
Shirley,  Surrey,  1923.  He  was  educated  at  Clapham  School  and 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1866.  He 
acted  as  Curate  at  Croydon  Parish  Church  till  1879  when  he  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Shirley.  He  came  of  a family  interested  in 
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Horticulture  and  at  the  early  age  of  23  he  was  made  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  1881  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of 
the  Floral  Committee.  His  great  floricultural  achievement  was  the 
production — after  years  of  careful  labour — of  the  Shirley  Poppy. 
Of  this  work  a notice  will  be  seen  under  Papaver  Rhoeas  in  this 
Report.  It  is  not  a hybrid  of  two  species  but  a selected  strain  of 
the  Common  Red  Poppy  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
additions  to  the  garden  as  its  range  of  colours  is  varied  and  the 
texture  of  its  petals  is  so  delightful  from  their  satiny  sheen.  The 
stamens,  too,  differ  from  the  type  in  being  yellow  coloured.  Indeed 
its  whole  appearance  is  most  dainty  and  pleasing.  When  the 
Society  was  in  difficulties  in  1888  Mr  Wilks  came  to  its  aid  and 
reconstructed  it,  becoming  its  Honorary  Secretary.  He  lived  to  see 
the  membership  raised  from  1000  to  16,000,  to  see  the  Society  with 
a large  income,  a substantial  reserve,  and  a fine  Library.  He 
edited  its  Journal,  which  contains  much  matter  of  value,  and  many 
able  articles.  When  he  retired  from  his  living  at  Shirley  in  1912 
he  devoted  his  time  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  Latterly  he  acted  as 
paid  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  gave  25  years’ 
service  in  that  office  and  on  his  retirement  in  1913  a substantial 
cheque  and  a silver  salver  were  presented  to  him.  He  was  granted  a 
permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  He  died  in  the  house  he  had  built 
neai’  the  Vicarage  at  Shirley.  He  was  a man  of  great  tact  and  with 
excellent  business  methods.  Horticulture  has  lost  a most  able  ex- 
ponent and  an  industrious  disciple.  He  joined  our  Society  in  1918. 
By  his  will  the  ultimate  residue  of  his  estate,  valued  at  about 
£28,000,  will  eventually  go  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Wir.LiAMS,  Frederick  Newton.  Born  at  Brentford,  Middlesex, 
Mai'ch  19.  1862:  died  in  the  West  Middlesex  Hospital,  Isleworth, 
March  6,  1923.  He  qualified  as  a medical  practitioner  after  studying 
at  University  College  and  St  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  1883.  He  was  a 
good  linguist,  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and  possessed  a clear, 
terse  style  of  writing.  Known  to  me  for  years,  1 found  him  a mass, 
but  not  unpleasing  mass,  of  contradictions.  A surgeon,  who  made 
no  success  at  his  profession,  he  allowed  the  opportunities  of  making 
a profitable  practice  to  slip  by  unheeded.  A student  of  plants,  he 
mainly  studied  them  in  the  herbarium.  He  was  a most  strenuous 
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worker  at  Kew  and  could  accurately  copy  out  quantities  of  details, 
however  crabbed  the  hand  and  however  carelessly  written,  but  he 
scarcely  deigned  to  look  at  a growing  plant.  He  yawned  when  I 
showed  him  some  of  our  Oxford  treasures,  and  even  some  alpine 
Cerastia  in  my  garden  were  rapidly  passed  by.  A literary  man  and 
a good  linguist,  he  had  not  read  Balzac  or  Victor  Hugo;  a Free- 
mason— not  of  England  but  of  France  (what  a world  of  difference 
that  implies);  a free-thinker,  but  fond  of  ornate  ritual;  a student, 
as  I have  said,  of  dried  plants  and  of  printed  floras  who  got  his 
relaxation  but  not  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Scottish  hills.  Holborn  Hill 
was  his  mountain  climb  and  Piccadilly  his  inspiration.  He  was 
by  nature  a kindly  and  friendly  person,  though  his  comments  on  his 
contemporaries  are  incisive  and,  however  amusing,  are  not  always 
of  the  kindliest.  He  was  a hard  woi’ker  at  a subject  for  a time, 
but  he  did  not  “ carry  on  ” well  or  we  might  have  had  contributions 
to  British  Botany  of  the  highest  value  from  his  pen.  His  uncom- 
pleted “ Prodromus  Florae  Britannicae,”  which  he  began  pub- 
lishing in  1901,  is  a case  in  point.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  laborious  compilations  from  herbarium  specimens  and  from  pub- 
lished works,  but  he  used  the  Latin  tongue  for  its  vehicle  and  thus, 
at  a stroke,  cut  himself  away  from  a profitable  publication  and  a 
large  clientele.  During  the  many  years  of  its  preparation  we  had  a 
voluminous  correspondence.  He  was  an  excellent  letter  writer,  and 
one  could  fill  a volume  of  the  Report  with  extracts.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  work  he  follows  Engler.  Perhaps  all  of  us  will  eventu- 
ally be  chained  to  its  oars.  He  refused  to  admit  any  descriptions 
of  hybrid  plants  or  those  that  were  not  assuredly  native.  The 
results  were  curious.  The  Mints,  of  which  one  reviewer  said  “ the 
treatment  was  masterly  ” only  had  five  species  described.  So,  in 
that  most  variable  genus,  no  description  is  given  of  a single  variety. 
M.  piperita,  M.  ruhra,  M.  verticillata  and  .1/.  gevtilis  are  therefore 
ignored  so  that  a very  large  proportion  of  individual  mints  which 
the  botanist  would  meet  with  in  the  field  could  not  be  identified  cor- 
rectly if  he  relied  solely  upon  the  Prodromus  for  assistance.  Of 
course  he  gives  a list  of  such  and  other  hybrids,  but  that  does  not 
aid  in  the  recognition.  Yet  under  Plantago  maritima  and 
Coronopus  a large  number  of  varieties  are  described  but  alas  not 
always  correctly  identified.  He  mistook,  for  instance,  the  Steep 
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Holme  plant  for  P.  serraria  and  the  Dorset  ceratophyllon  for 
macrorrhiza.  But  his  literary  notes  on  the  histories  of  the  species 
are  extremely  valuable  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that  the  part 
in  MS.  which  is  given  to  the  National  Herbarium  may  some  day 
be  published.  In  his  nomenclature  he  followed  no  rule  or  rather 
he  did  not  follow  the  International  Rules  and  he  boldly  wu'ote  Bella- 
donna trichotonia  instead  of  Atropn  Belladonna  and  Stramonium 
foetidurn  instead  of  Datura  Stramonium.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Linnaeus  wickedly  and  wantonly  altered  Tournefort’s  names  in 
many  cases,  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  revert  to  the  pre-Linnean  names. 
Williams  wrote  all  the  trivial  names  with  a small  letter.  He 
adopted  Pervinca  instead  of  Vinca  but  omits  all  reference  to  V. 
ynajor  since  it  is  naturalised  only.  He  adopts  Blackstonea  as  Hud- 
son originally  spelled  it.  He  rightly  adopts  Pnevmaria  Hill — 
Mertensia  ought  never  to  haA-e  been  included  in  the  nomina  conser- 
vanda.  Curiously  Scrofularia  (as  he  spells  it)  vernaliR  is  admitted, 
blit  it  is  no  more  indigenous  than  Vinca  ma'jor.  He  uses  Euphrasia 
officinalis  in  the  sense  of  Postkoriana  and  identifies  E.  lati folia  and 
foulaensis  as  E.  arctica  Lange.  But  we  are  developing  into  a 
criticism  of  his  British  Flora  rather  than  an  appreciation  of  a much 
valued  member.  The  very  differences  here  mentioned  show  that 
Williams  was  no  mere  copyist.  He  had  original  ideas  and  often  these 
were,  in  a high  degree,  suggestive  and  not  infrequently  correct.  The 
Caryophyllaceae  was  his  favourite  group.  He  published  an  Enti- 
meratio  Specierum,  Varietatumqne  Generis  Dianthns  fi  om  Brentford 
in  1886,  and  in  1889  his  Notes  on  the  Pivk.<^  of  Western  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  to  identify  the  Dianthns  of  Jersey  as  T).  pallicns. 
Our  members  were  delighted  to  see  this  growing  in  May  last  year  at 
St  Ouen’s  Bay.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  189.1  he 
published  a Monograph  of  the  Genus  Dianthns,  in  1896  a Revision 
of  the  Genus  Silene,  and  in  1898  a Monograph  of  the  Genus  Arenaria 
{excluding  Alsine).  Many  papers  on  the  same  family  were  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  including  his  discovery  of  the  green  foli- 
aged  Stellaria  Dilleniana  (223,  1910).  This  was  first  published 
in  our  Report,  413,  1909,  as  N.  paluMris,  var.  viridis.  Babington 
{Man.  68,  1874)  says  the  plant  is  usually  glaucous  (thus  assuming 
the  existence  in  Britain  of  a green  foliaged  plant).  See  also  Rep. 
B.E.G.  646,  1910.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Botany 
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a valuable  paper  on  a Critical  Study  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  var. 
y,  pp.  11,  44,  1908,  in  which  he  kept  Drouctii  and  trichophyllus 
distinct  species.  In  1917  he  wrote  a Monograjjh  of  the  Genus  Sagina 
as  a Supplement  for  our  Report.  In  1908  he  began  a valuable  con- 
tribution on  The  High  Alpine  Flora  of  Britain  in  the  pages  of  the 
Armais  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  which  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections we  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  republish  in  our  Report.  He 
was  also  a contributor  to  that  excellent,  but  alas  defunct,  periodical, 
the  Bulletin  U Herhier  Boissier,  and  he  wrote  in  Italian  a paper  in 
one  of  the  Botanical  journals  of  that  country.  His  biography  of 
Theodore  Camel  {Journ.  Bot.  258,  1899)  is  excellently  written. 
There  is  an  able  memorial  notice  by  Mr  Britten  in  Journ.  Bot.  249, 
1923.  Until  the  last  three  years  he  came  to  see  me  occasionally  for 
the  week-end,  a visit  I always  enjoyed,  for  he  was  a good  conver- 
sationalist. He  steered  cleai-  of  Botany,  whereas  in  his  coi’resi)undence 
he  adhered  closely  to  it,  interpolating  his  notes  here  and  there  with 
some  attic  salt  and  sometimes  with  points  flavoured  with  an  acidu- 
lous radical.  In  this  way  he  resembled  a Master  of  the  Temple  who 
when  visiting  the  Athenaeum  uttered  mordant  epigrams,  leaving 
absent  members’  characters  unassailed.  Williams,  however,  had 
no  personal  enmities.  His  botanical  letters  were  excellent.  One 
such  lies  before  me,  written  when  he  was  preparing  his  account  of 
the  genus  Thymus  for  his  Prodromus.  It  will  lie  remembered  that 
in  that  work  he  used  T . ovntus  Miller  instead  of  T . Chamaedrys  which 
British  botanists  had  for  some  years  misused.  In  my  TAst  of  1908 
I had  revived  Miller’s  name.  As  Avill  be  seen  Ronniger  in  this 
Report  has  shown  that  ovatus  Miller  is  outdated  by  T.  pulegioides 
L.  And  he  has  also  stated  that  T.  Innuginosus  Mill,  is  British. 
Williams  (Tan.  10,  1910)  writes  that  “ he  does  not  want  to  see 
my  array  of  7’A?/w?/s  as  he  is  not  examining  more  at  present. 

I am  afraid  a good  deal  remains  to  lie  done  with  the  British  forms, 
and  I have  but  very  crude  opinions  about  them  at  present.  Mean- 
while I have  carefully  examined  Miller’s  type-specimen  of  T.  lami- 
ginosus  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  It  agrees  fairly  well  with  his  descrip- 
tion, and  is  a hairy  plant  without  stolons,  though  not  having  enough 
to  be  called  ‘ Innuginosus,’  though,  of  course,  the  indumentum  may 
probably  have  been  rubbed.  Still  it  quite  sufficiently  agrees  with 
the  description.  The  specimen  is  not  dated,  but  the  locality  given 
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(Forest  of  Fontainebleau)  is  that  given  in  the  (Jard.  Diet,  [but  cf. 
Wilmott  in  Journ.  Bot.  136,  1923].  I have  not  succeeded  in  match- 
ing any  British  specimen  with  it  [As  will  be  seen  Ronniger  identifies 
my  Gloucestershire  plant  as  being  that  species].  He  adds,  “ I 
found  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  a specimen  from  Tongland,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, which  agrees  exactly  with  Origanum  vidgare,  var. 
megastachyum  Koch  in  Mert.  & Koch  Deutsch.  FI.  iv.,  304,  1833. 
Probably  it  occurs  elsewhere.  This  Scottish  specimen  exactly 
matches  the  excellent  plate  in  Brotero  Phytogr.  Lusitan.  sel.  ii.,  91, 
t.  113,  1827.  which  might  have  l>een  drawn  from  it.’’  In  April 
1919  he  writes  saying  he  is  “ keeping  up  liuhus  nessensis  (instead 
of  si(herectnn).”  He  agrees  that  it  is  the  earliest  correct  name. 
Just  before  he  had  sent  me  a complete  list  of  Middlesex  Rubi.  This 
MS.  of  British  Rubi  includes  64  sub-species,  of  which  34  occur  in 
Middlesex.  He  believes  Arctostaphylos  Sprengel  to  be  a nomen 
nudum  and  in  the  Frodromus  used  Uva-ursi  (Tourn.)  Miller  1754. 
It  may  be  added  that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  Miller’s 
Abridgment  of  the-  Gardeners'  Dictionary  of  that  date,  which  is  one 
of  the  earliest  botanical  works  published  after  the  first  edition  of 
the  Species  Planta.rum  of  1753.  In  February  1918  he  gives  a 
luminous  account  of  the  aii'-raid  when  eleven  explosive  bombs  fell 
on  Brentford,  killing  10  people  and  maiming  about  50  others ; 
destroying  the  South  Western  Railway  Station  and  the  Waterworks 
opposite  to  the  Kew  Herbarium.  He  was  also  on  duty  at  Covent 
Garden  during  the  great  air-raid.  “ It  was  a sickening  spectacle. 
Four  explosive  bombs  had  crashed  through  the  lift-shaft  of  the  John 
Bull  Office,  tore  through  three  concrete  floors,  and  crashed  among 
the  refugees  who  had  crowded  below.  [Here  the  details  are  too 
awful  to  quote.]  Up  to  yesterday  57  bodies  had  been  recovered, 
and  there  may  be  a few  more  buried  in  the  ruins.  Poison-gas 
bombs  were  certainly  used,  and  the  murderous  raiders  all  escaped. 

I enclose  a provisional  list  of  British  Orchidaceae  with  dates  to  every 
name — if  you  care  to  make  use  of  it  pray  do  so.  . . . You  will 

notice  that  Ophrys  is  cited  as  of  Miller  1754,  where  it  is  first  used 
in  more  or  less  its  current  sense.  ‘ Ophrys  L.’  is  a hopeless  muddle. 

T quote  ' Aiton  f.’  for  several  genera  as  w'ell  as  many  cruci- 
ferous ones  . for  the  plain  reason  that  throughout  the  whole 

of  Alton’s  TJort.  Kewensis  (both  first  and  second  editions')  the  name 
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of  Robert  Brown  is  not  once  in  evidence.  . . . You  can  do  what 

you  please  about  Sagina.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  amenable  to 
correction  here  and  there  in  details.  I should  gladly  accept  your 
corrections  and  emendations.  S.  Reuteri  is  quite  stable. 

My  MS.  of  Orchidaceae  (not  quite  finished)  fills  53  pages.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  later  parts  of  the  Prodromus  but  rather  fuller  in  critical 
notes,  with  full  list  of  altitudes  for  all  the  species,  compiled  from 
many  sources.  [It  also  contains  notices  of  hybrids].  Watson’s 
altitudes  are  only  taken  in  default  of  any  others  for  the  same  plant, 
as  he  had  no  instrument  other  than  the  old-fashioned  sympiesometer 
for  accurate  measurement,  and  those  of  his  vertical  records  I have 
checked  are  all  too  high,  including  those  found  (possibly  in  a balloon) 
beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no  limits  of  per- 
petual snow  in  Scotland  since  the  Glacial  Period.”  He  then  gives 
me  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  a species  of  Orchid  in  the  Pro- 
dromus, i.e.,  “ C ephcdanthera  ruhra.  In  woods  and  bushy  places; 
in  Gloucestershire  only.  First  recorded  as  a British  plant  on  Hamp- 
ton Common,  Gloucastershire,  by  Mrs  Smith  of  Barnam  House  in 
that  neighbourhood,  Eug.  Bot.  t.  437,  1797,  under  the  name 
Serapias  ruhra.  The  specimen  in  Herb.  Brit,  from  Sowerby’s  her- 
barium was  used  for  the  figure  mentioned,  and  is  labelled  Miss  (?) 

G.  Smith,  Hampton  Common.  Gloucestershire,  29  June  1797.  Syme 
{Eng.  Bot.  ix.,  128,  t.  1483,  1869),  gives  the  additional  locality  of 
‘ Pitchcombe  Wood,  whence  I have  been  favoured  with  fresh  speci- 
mens by  Mr  G.  S.  Wintle,  and  with  dried  ones  by  Dr  St.  Brody, 
gathered  in  1864-65,’  the  latter  also  in  Hei'b.  Brit,  dated  1864. 
More  recent  specimens  in  Herb.  Brit,  are  from  Woodchester  (Rev. 

H.  P.  Reader,  1880)  and  from  Glad  (sic)  Valley,  Stroud  (E.  M.  Day, 
1911).  In  Herb.  Watson  are  also  specimens  from  Pitchcombe  Copse 
(Rev.  H.  P.  Reader,  1879)  with  a note  on  the  label  ‘ said  also  to  be 
found  at  Dursley.’  There  is  no  confirmation  of  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  plant  in  the  original  locality  of  Hampton  Common.”  On  my 
Orchid  paper  he  adds,  “ I am  sure  that  the  hybrid  dilutions  of 
British  Orchids  are  quite  different  from  Continental  ones.”  Again 
“ Puccianella  ” is  certainly  the  correct  name  for  Atropis.  Parla- 
tore,  1848,  gives  quite  excellent  descriptions  of  all  the  species  in  his 
FI.  Italinua.  The  former  name  prevails  in  nearly  all  N.  American 
Floras,  and  the  correct  name  of  Glycerin  Borreri  Bab.  is  Puccianella 
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permixta  Pari.  Glyceria  ruptstris  is  an  impossible  name.”  Later 
on  he  writes,  “ I had  overlooked  your  lucid  note  in  B.E.C.  432, 
1916.  As  you  say,  of  course,  it  is  not  a rock-plant  at  all  so  the 
name  is  not  only  untenable  but  erroneous.”  In  December  1918  he 
says  (too  severely)  of  the  Linnean  species,  “ they  are  merely  labels 
and  there  is  no  description  at  all  but  merely  a string  of  hap-hazard 
synonyms.  I am  correcting  the  errors  in  my  copy  of  the  Cambridge 
Flora.  They  appear  to  be  interminable.”  He  regards  Festuca 
elatior  L.  as  represented  in  the  first  edition  too  vaguely  and  in  the 
second  edition  as  two  (probably  more)  species,  and  neither  comes  up 
to  the  Hudsonian  standard  of  clearness.  So  he  adheres  to  F. 
pratensis  Huds.  combining  with  it  Syme’s  elatior  and  making  the 
less  common  form  var.  arundmacea  nobis.  Even  the  Chauvinist 
Swede,  Wahlenberg,  FI.  Upsala,  1820,  suggested  the  dropping  of 
the  Linnean  specific  elatior.  ” As  you  have  pointed  out  the  case 
for  Hellehorine  is  undoubted.”  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  on  Orchis  Icitifolia  (or  as  he  wrote  it.  latifolius)  and  one 
cannot  resist  quoting  a note  on  the  subject,  too  incisive  as  it  is. 
“ With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  . . his  brain  consists  of  water- 
tight compartments.  He  will  twist  and  hammei’  and  knead  to- 
gether the  scattered  items  of  an  Orchid  and  draw  inchoate  conclu- 
sions from  the  limited  data  available.  But  when  the  next  problem 
prevsents  itself  he  is  quite  unable  to  utilise  the  last  mortar  from  the 
last  brick,  to  associate  together  and  co-ordinate  the  characters  of 
the  next  brick — or  to  synthesise  the  conclusions  which  a scientific 
systematist  would  draw  from  many  sources.  For  this  reason  his 
numerous  annotations  have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and 
are  frequently  mutually  contradictory.  He  cannot  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  As  you  point  out  he  would  look  at  Gerard’s  woodcut 
of  latifolius  but  would  not  go  beyond  the  outline,  and  it  would  not 
occur  to  him  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  woodcut,  or  to  find  out 
if  it  had  been  modified  from  another  which  had  seen  active  service. 
Linnaeus’  synonyms  freqxiently  afford  comic  relief  to  the  heavy 
dullness  of  his  diagnoses.  Linnaeus  had  a number  of  favourite 
authors  or  ‘ Totems,’  others  were  ‘ Tal>oo  ’ and,  therefore,  like  the 
ancient  church  customs,  in  his  refeiences  some  are  to  be  ‘ alwlished  ’ 
and  some  ‘ retained.’  And  so,  having  made  up  his  mind  previously 
as  to  the  category,  when  he  was  perched  on  his  stool  at  his  desk,  he 
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was  able  to  limit  the  number  of  books  to  be  within  reach  of  his  left 
arm,  while  his  right  hand  continued  to  scribble.  When  both  cate- 
gories failed  him  he  was  able  to  send  his  assistant  secretary  or 
factotum  to  an  adjoining  room  which  contained  his  herbarium  to 
fetch  out  a Swedish  specimen  whereon  to  base  his  type  description 
of  an  European  plant  of  possibly  wide  variation.  [cf.  Orchis 
maculata] . Sometimes  the  factotum  brought  the  wrong  sheet  of 
specimens,  and  sometimes,  which  was  better  (or  w'orse)  for  subse- 
quent reference,  stowed  it  back  in  the  wrong  cover  (the  separate 
sheets  within  each  cover  were  not  clearly  inscribed  and  rarely  num- 
bered).” In  the  same  year,  1918,  he  writes  to  say  that  Orchis 
incariiata,  var.  ochroleuca  is  not  0.  ochroleuca  of  Wiistnei  1854  or 
of  Reichb.  1830,  but  var.  ochroleuca  Boll.  Arch.  Fr.  Nat.  Mecklenb. 
xiv.,  307,  1860  (see  Aschers.  & Graeb.  iii.,  720).  As  regards  Orchid 
genera,  “ I view  with  suspicion  the  application  of  all  generic  names 
previous  to  Richard  1888,  such  as  Epipactis  Haller,  which  as  you 
say  — Goodyera  1813,  and  think  that  many  of  them  should  be 
scrapped.  Hellehorine  is  well  defined  by  Tournefort,  and  is  adopted 
with  hardly  any  modification  by  Miller  in  1754,  as  you  have  done.” 
One  could  go  on  for  pages  quoting  from  this  huge  and  most  interest- 
ing correspondence.  The  letters  were  always  welcome  and  suggestive 
and  few  genera  of  British  plants  were  not  at  some  time  or  other 
touched  on.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  letters  had  dropped 
off.  I was  afraid  in  some  way  I had  unwittingly  annoyed  him,  but 
discovered  that  depression,  owing  to  straitened  means  and  probably 
failing  health,  were  the  cause  of  their  well  nigh  cessation.  The  last 
time  I saw  him  was  at  the  Kew  Herbarium  where  he  was  getting 
material  for  his  Prodromus,  which  he  was  destined  never  to  see 
published.  He  suffered  from  cardiac  affection  and  gangrene,  and 
met  his  end  in  a nursing  home.  His  death  cut  off  a career  which 
might  have  been  brilliantly  successful.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate 
that  such  a workman  should  be  used  for  uncongenial  work.  As  an 
endowed  student  of  a great  herbarium  he  might  have  made  a great 
clearance  of  useless  material,  and  perchance  have  prepared  a great 
Vegetable  System  for  the  production  of  which  his  critical  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  were  very  great  assets.  One  feels  intensely  sad 
at  his  (for  a botanist)  premature  death,  and  for  the  saddened  con- 
ditions by  which  his  later  days  were  surrounded.  Personally  I owe 
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Dauch  to  hioa  as  a warm  supporter  of  our  Society,  for  his  proof- 
reading, not  only  for  the  Reports  but  for  the  Adventive  Flora  of 
Tweedside,  for  his  voluminous  correspondence,  and  for  his  genial 
and  kindly  good-fellowship. 
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Abbreviations. — Rep.  B.E .C .=  Report  of  the  Botaniad  Society 
and  Exchamjc  Club;  B.E .C .=  Report  of  Watso7i  Botanical 

Exchange  Club;  Gar.  Chron.  = Gardeners'  Chronicle;  Nat.=The 
Naturalist;  Journ.  Bot.=  Journal  of  Botany;  t = Adventive; 
* = New  County  Record  (^in  the  case  of  adventive  plants  this  is 
only  rarely  added) ; ! placed  after  a plant  signifies  that  the  com- 
piler has  seen  a specimen ; ! placed  after  a locality  that  the  com- 

piler has  seen  it  there ; x placed  between  two  scientific  names 
means  that  the  plant  is  a hybrid;  52,  Ac.,  numbers  following  a 
county,  refer  to  the  Watsonian  vice-county  in  Topographical 
Botany;  [ ] enclosing  a record  mean  that  confirmatory  evidence 
is  needed,  or  that  the  ])lant  is  not  British. 

17.  Mtosurus  minimus  L.  Between  Exmouth  and  Budleigh 
Salterton,  May  1923.  Confirmative  of  an  old  record  in  the  Flora 
Devonien.sis  of  1829,  C.  W.  Gardner. 

22.  Ranunculus  bulbosus  L.,  var.  dunensis  Druce.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  on  their  visit  to  Jersey  in  June,  paid  attention 
to  this  form.  Although  very  many  specimens  were  examined,  not  a 
cormless  plant  could  be  found.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  R.  Aleae  of  the  Cambridge  Flora  was  founded  on  an 
abnormal  form  of  this  dunal  plant  which  forms  a .striking  feature 
of  the  flora,  Druce.  Var.  plore  pleno.  Great  Bookham.  Leather- 
head,  Surrey,  1881,  C.  Orchard  in  Card.  Chron.  10,  1923. 

23.  R.  Lingua  L.  Gailey  Reservoir;  Hoar  Cross,  Stafford,  the 
former  an  almost  glabrous  plant,  Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis. 
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26.  R.  scoTicus  Marshall,  In  several  lochs  near  Loch  Erribol, 
W.  Sutherland,  Druce  and  Williamson. 

|28.  R.  SARDOUS  Cr.  *Bo'wling  Distillery,  Dumbarton ; Rid- 
dings,  Lanark,  Grierson,  teste  Thellung. 

31.  R.  MURiCATUS  L.  Naturalised  in  the  Scillies,  Cornwall, 
Downes. 

38.  R.  TRiCHOPHYLLus  Chaix,  var.  radians  (Revel).  Stream 
at  Elliot,  Forfarshire,  R.  and  M.  Corstorphine.  Det  Pearsall. 
Var.  Godronii  (Gren.).  Quarry  Pool,  Westerton  Toll,  Auldbar,  For- 
farshire, R.  and  M.  Corstorphine.  Det.  Hiern. 

41.  R.  PELTATus  Schrank.  Deanscales,  Cumberland,  Temple- 
man.  Var.  TRUNCATUS  (Koch).  Kingthorpe  Hall,  Levisham,  N. 
Yorks,  Flintoff.  Var.  pseudofluitaus  (Newb.)  Syme.  *River 
South  Esk,  near  Powmouth,  Forfarshire,  R.  and  M.  Corstorphine. 

42.  R.  Baudotii  Godr.,  var.  confusus  (Godr.).  Llanelly,  Car- 
marthen, Hamer. 

47.  R.  Ficaria  L,,  flore  pleno.  The  Drum.  Midlothian,  D. 
Armstrong  in  Gard  Chron..  27,  1923. 

|60.  Delphinium  Ajacis  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson.  Det.  Thel- 
lung. Buildwas,  Salop,  Mblvill. 

f61.  D.  orientalb  J.  Gay.  Willoughby  Gorse,  2 miles  from 
the  malt  houses,  Sleaford,  1922,  Miss  Landon.  Det.  Thellung. 

f68.  Aconitum  Napellus  L.  Marwell,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
Williams;  Sibton  Abbey  Wood  with  Spiraea  soMcifolia,  Poeonia. 
species,  and  Hellehorns  foetidm,  all  probably  introduced,  Rbdgrove. 

t71.  P^ONiA  OFFICINALIS  (L.)  Gouan.  Corstorphine  Hill,  Edin- 
burgh, Bell. 

77.  Castalia  alba  Link,  var.  occidentalis  (Ostenf.).  Altna- 
harra,  W.  Sutherland;  Achiltibouie,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 
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t*79.  Papavek  somniferum  L.  In  potato  field,  Kyle  of  Loch 
Alsh,  W.  Ross;  Bonar  Bridge,  E.  Ross,  Uruce. 

80.  P.  Rhoeas  L.,  var.  strigosum  Boenn.,  var.  Prtorii  Druce. 
Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Miss  S.  G.  Rooke. 

f90.  Glaucium  corniculatum  Curt.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants, 
Mrs  Rothwell  and  Rayner. 

f91.  Roemeria  hybrida  DC.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan.  Det. 
Thellung. 

f95.  Hypecoum  procumbens  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan.  Det. 
Thellung. 

|97.  Capnorchis  Formosa  (Walp.).  One  clump  in  a wood. 
West  Bergholt,  N.  Essex,  Miss  Frost,  ex  G.  C.  Brown. 

f98  (2).  C.  CANADENSIS  (DC.)  Druce.  Millom,  Cumberland,  Mrs 
Mason. 

104.  Fumaria  capreolata  L.,  var.  Babingtonii  Pugsl.  Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall,  Miss  Todd. 

106.  F.  PURPUREA  Pugsl.  Between  Ilfi'acombe  and  Chamber- 
combe,  N.  Devon,  1891,  as  pallidiflora , Bailey. 

107.  F.  Boraei  Jord.  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Mason. 

108.  F.  MURALis  Sond.  Tidgoney,  E.  Cornwall  (Miss  Todd’s 
locality),  Mrs  Wedgwood;  probably  this,  teste  Pugsley.  fi'om 
Bradninch,  N.  Devon,  Lady  Douie. 

109.  F.  Bastardi  Jord.  Corfe,  Dorset;  *8eascale,  Cumberland. 
Druce  ; Glamorgan,  Webb;  Lizard,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd. 

110.  F.  occiDENTALis  Pugsl.  Housel  Bay,  Cornwall,  192.1. 
Miss  Todd. 

122.  Radicula  Nasturtium  Druce,  var,  microphylla  (Reichb,! 
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Druce.  Galway,  Mrs  Evans.  Particularly  abundant  in  1923  and 
often  a conspicuous  feature,  as  near  Witney,  Oxford,  Druce. 

124.  R.  SYLVESTRis  Di’uce.  Fordhain,  Cambridge,  H.  K.  A. 
Shaw. 

1131.  Barbarea  intermedia  Bor.  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  Miss  Todd. 

|132.  Arabis  Turrita  L.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Miss  S.  G. 
Rookb. 

142.  Cardamine  pratensis  L.,  flore  pleno.  Rather  plentiful 
about  Port  Eynon,  Glamorgan,  Miss  Phoebe  Symons. 

t*144.  C.  impatiens  L.  In  the  High  School  Grounds,  Sleaford, 
Lincoln,  Miss  Landon. 

145.  C.  FLBXUOSA  With.  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A. 
Shaw.  It  is  still  a desideratum  for  W.  Suffolk. 

fl49.  Lunaria  rediviva  L.  Hedge,  Llanyfelach,  Glamorgan, 
Webb. 

fl50.  L.  ANNUA  L.  Haverford  West,  Pembroke,  Druce. 

t*162.  Draba  muralis  L.  On  a cottage  garden  wall  at  North 
Aston,  Oxford,  H.  Powell.  Confined  to  this  one  place  in  the  county 
for  w'hich  it  is  a new  record.  I could  find  no  clue  to  its  introduction. 
The  tenants  had  been  in  the  cottage  for  many  years.  In  great 
quantity  in  a wood  clearing,  Wye  Downs,  Pi.  Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 
New  to  Kent,  but  doubtless  adventive.  In  a Nursery  at  Winchester, 
1923,  adventive,  Druce. 

fl76.  Hbspbris  matronalis  L.  Near  Banbury,  on  a railway 
siding,  ( ?)Northants,  Lamb;  abundant  in  Heythrop  Park, 
Oxon,  Druce;  Hinton,  S.  Hants,  J.  Voisb. 

fl84.  Sisymbrium  altissimum  L.  A very  tall  specimen  at  Ash- 
stead,  Surrey,  Miss  Wilkinson  ; Carmarthen,  Hamer  ; Aldbourne, 
Wilts,  Miss  Todd;  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce;  Ruswarp,  Thornton 
Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff;  Ix'tween  Henton  and  Shefford,  Beds, 
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Wild  Fl.  Society.  Var.  rigidula  Thell.  Hull  Docks,  Yorks,  Miss 
M.  COBBE. 

tl85.  S.  orientale  L.  Galway,  Mrs  Evans;  Bullingdon,  Oxon ; 
Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce  ; Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

tl87.  S.  Loeselii  L.  Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith.  Det.  Thellung. 
Oil  Works,  Hull,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

tl88.  S.  Irio  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

tl91.  S.  polyceratium  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

tl98.  Erysimum  repandum  L.  Ware,  Herts,  Mrs  Wedgwood; 
South  Stoke,  Oxon,  Druce;  Leverton,  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason; 
Christchurch,  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  and  Rayner.  Det.  Thellung. 

f200.  CoNRiNGiA  ORiENTALis  Dum.  Basingstoke,  N.  Hants, 
Boys;  Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Rayner;  Lichfield,  Staffs,  Druce  and  Sir 

R.  Curtis;  Edenhall,  Cumberland,  Gambier-Parry. 

t201.  C.  austriaca  Sweet.  Builth,  Brecon,  Hon.  Mrs  A.  Leith. 

f203.  C.\melina  sylvestris  Fries.  Llanelly,  Carmarthen, 
Hamer.  Det.  Thellung. 

f21l.  Brassica  Cheiranthos  Vill.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

t*215.  B.  nigra  Boiss.  Dumbarton,  Grierson. 

f218.  B.  .lUNCEA  Coss.  Between  Truro  and  Malpas,  Cornwall; 
Penarth,  Glamorgan,  Storrie  ; Headington,  Oxon;  Lichfield,  Staffs, 
Druce  ; Galway,  Mrs  Evans.  Det.  Thellung. 

|222.  B.  gallica  (Willd.)  Druce.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Miss 

S.  G.  Rooke. 

f224.  B.  incana  Schultz.  *Abundant  throughout  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  E.  Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe;  Grange  Town,  Glamorgan,  Wade; 
Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 
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226.  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia  DC.  f*Above  Ystalyfera,  Brecon, 
J.  A.  Webb;  very  abundant  throughout  Thanet,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

f227.  D.  MURALis  DC.  Hoar  Cross,  Staffs,  Druce  and  Miss  D. 
Mbynell;  on  railway  near  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintofp. 

f228  (2).  Eruca  cappadocica  Reut.  Flaxfield,  Upper  Swell, 
Gloster,  v.-c.  33,  Mrs  C.  Wilde,  teste  Thellung. 

232.  Bursa  anglica  (At.).  Par,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd; 
Swanage,  Dorset;  Byfleet,  Surrey;  Biddesden,  Wilts,  Deuce. 

232.  B.  batavorum  (At.).  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight;  Fril- 
ford,  Berks,  Druce  ; Godaiming,  Surrey,  Rayner. 

232.  B.  Brittonii  (At.).  N.  Stoneham,  S.  Hants,  Rayner; 
Martyr  Worthy,  N.  Hants;  Hoar  Cross,  Staffs,  Druce. 

232.  B.  Drucbana  (At.).  N.  Stoneham,  Rayner;  near  Cam- 
bridge; Tenby,  Pembroke;  Pontac,  Jersey;  Yardley  Gobion, 
Northants;  Kemble,  N.  Wilts;  Westonbirt,  Gloster,  Druce;  Meva- 
gissey,  Cornwall  [No.  1],  Miss  Todd. 

232.  B.  GALLiCA  (At.).  Hanslope  and  Lacey  Green,  Bucks; 
Ashton,  Northants;  Silloth,  Cumberland;  these  may  have  come  with 
other  aliens,  Druce;  Syston,  Leicester,  Horwood. 

232.  B.  GERMANiCA  (At.).  Pentewan,  Cornwall  [No.  2],  Miss 
Todd;  Bidston,  Cheshire;  Banbury,  Oxon,  Druce. 

232.  B.  LAEVIGATA  (At.).  Sibford,  Oxon,  Druce  ; Colchester 
[No.  1946],  Essex,  Brown. 

232.  B.  MEDiTERRANEA  (At.).  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce. 

232.  B.  Origo  (At.).  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

232.  B.  patagonica  (At.).  Kew,  Surrey  [No.  6],  Miss  Todd. 

232.  B.  TREviRORUM  (At.).  Sibford,  Oxon,  Druce  ; N.  Stone- 
ham, S.  Hants,  Rayner. 
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232.  B.  TURONiENSis  (At.).  Par  [Nos.  3 & 4],  Cornwall,  Miss 
Todd;  Corbi^re,  Jersey;  Tenby,  Pembroke;  Tipton,  Staffs,  Druce. 

233.  CoRONOPUS  DiDYMUs  Sill.  Little  Faringdon,  Berks,  F. 
Stone;  *Woodbridge  Station,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

|235.  Lepidium  graminifolium  L.  Near  Warlingham,  Surrey, 
A.  Beadell  ; Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1237.  L.  Draba  L.  Cladagh,  Galway,  Mrs  Evans. 

1239.  L.  PERFOLiATUM  L.  Sandy,  Beds,  Hon.  S.  Peel;  Colwyn 
Bay,  Denbigh,  Boydon  Ridge. 

1240  (2).  L.  NEGLECTUM  Tholl.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith;  Bid- 
dings, Coatbridge,  Lanark,  Grierson.  Det  Thellung. 

246.  L.  Smithii  Hook.  Still  at  Leafield,  Oxon,  H.  Powell. 

f247  (4).  L.  DENSiFLORUM  Schrad.  By  Newton  Abbot  Canal,  S. 
Devon,  C.  E.  Reynold;  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw; 
Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  Rayner  ; Hertford, 
Druce  <fe  .Miss  Trower;  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson.  Det.  Thel- 
lung. 

f247  (5).  L.  bonariense  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner.  ' 
Det.  Thellung. 

250.  Thlaspi  PERFOLIATUM  L.  On  a wall,  plentifully,  at 
Frampton  Gloster,  Miss  D.  Cator. 

f253.  Iberis  umbellata  L.  Railway  bank,  Achterneed,  E.  Ross, 
Webb. 

f268.  Vogelia  paniculata  Horn.  Near  Basingstoke,  N.  Hants, 
Boys. 

f260.  Myagrum  PERFOLIATUM  L.  Carmarthen,  Hamer.  Det. 
Thellung. 

f268.  Rapistrum  rugosum  All.  Hayle,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd. 
Det.  Thellung  ; Galway,  Mrs  Evans. 
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t269.  R.  Linnaeanum  Boiss.  & Reut.  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flin- 
TOPF.  Det.  Thellung. 

275.  Raphanus  maritimus  Sm.  Cladagh,  Galway,  Mrs  Evans. 

281.  Reseda  alba  L.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Miss  S.  G. 
Rooke. 

293.  Viola  sylvbstris  Kit.,  var.  punctata  Druce.  Baydon, 
Wilts,  Miss  Todd.  Var  pseudomirabilis  Greg.  Braemar,  S.  Aber- 
deen, Druce. 

*295.  V.  RUPESTRis  Schin.,  var.  glabrescens  Neum.  Oxwich 
Bay,  Glamorgan,  Druce.  Det.  Mrs  Gregory.  Near  Brackley, 
Northants,  Druce.  V.  rupestris  or  perhaps  x canina,  var. 
GLABRESCENS.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

296.  V.  CANINA  L.,  var.  pusilla.  Caenlochan,  Forfar,  Druce. 
Var.  LANCEOLATA.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Mrs  Russurim.  Det. 
Mrs  Gregory.  Var.  calcarea.  Lancresse,  Guernsey.  King. 

298.  X V.  sepincola  Jord.  Sydmonton,  N.  Hants,  Miss  Todd. 

*300.  V.  CALCAREA  Greg.  In  a calcareous  pasture,  with 
Potentilla  verna,  at  Bedstone  Park,  Leeds,  N.  W.  Yorks,  W.  A. 
Sledge.  Det.  Mrs  Gregory. 

*303.  V.  LEPiDA  Jord.  Side  of  Wick  River,  Caithness,  Druce, 
teste  Drabble  ; Stronmess,  Orkney,  Johnston  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc. 
Edin.  102. 

*303.  V.  VARiATA  Jord.  Chippenham,  Cambridge  [aa.  297]; 
Charlbury,  Oxon,  Druce. 

304.  V.  OBTUSiFOLiA  Jord.  Lizard,  Penteway,  Cornwall,  Miss 
Todd,  teste  Drabble. 

304.  V.  SEGETALis  Jord.  St  Anne’s  on  Sea,  W.  Lancs,  C. 
Bailey,  as  arvensis,  teste  Drabble  ; Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  B.\rton. 

304.  V.  RURALis  Jord.  Stokenchurch,  Oxon;  Frilford,  Berks 
[aa.  224],  Druce.  teste  Drabble. 
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306.  V.  CuRTisii  Forst.  Sandy  coasts  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
S.  B.  Bennett. 

306.  V.  Pesneaui  Lloyd.  *Bi8sell  Wood,  Churchill,  near  Kid- 
derminster, Worcester,  C.  Rea.  An  excellent  N.C.R.  *Dunnet 
Links,  Caithness,  Druce  ; Sanday,  Orkney,  Johnston. 

310.  PoLTGALA  DUBiUM  Bellynck.  West  Ilsley,  Berks;  Princes 
Risborough  and  Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  Druce;  Fritchley,  Derby,  1900, 
W.  R.  Linton,  as  oxyptera.  To  this  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  refers  a speci- 
men determined  by  Herr  Fretn  as  P.  serpyllacea,  var.  mutahilis 
from  Aberfraw,  Anglesey,  gathered  by  me  in  1899,  Druce. 

t327.  Gypsophila  porriUxEns  Boiss.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

f330  (2).  G.  BLEGANS  Bieb.  Bullingdon,  Oxon,  Druce  ; Bid- 
dings, Lanark,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

t331.  Saponaria  Vaccaria  L.  Honor  Oak,  London,  1923,  L. 
B.  Langmead  ; Patshull,  Staffs,  Lady  J.  Lbgge  ; Elliott  Common, 
Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

f332.  S.  officinalis  L.  Bank  on  moor,  Grudie,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

336.  SiLENE  inflata  Sm.  Sandwick,  Orkney,  Johnston,  l.c. 

f336.  S.  BRACHiATA  Jord.  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce. 

f338.  S.  CONICA  L.  In  immense  quantity,  in  lucerne  field,  Fril- 
ford,  Berks,  specimens  distributed  this  year,  Druce;  Barry,  Gla- 
morgan, R.  L.  Smith. 

1341.  S.  dichotoma  Ehrh.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss  Vaohell. 

1360  (2).  S.  STRicTA  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

369.  Lychnis  alba  Mill.,  with  green  flowers.  Radyr,  Gla- 
morgan, R.  L.  Smith. 

367.  Crrastium  ARVENSE  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith; 
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Forfar,  as  a form  with  narrower  leaves  than  the  English  plant, 
Drucb  & Lady  Davy. 

370.  C.  vuLGATUM  L.,  var.  nemohale  Uechtr.  Penygroes,  Car- 
narvon, Miss  Todd.  Var.  sbrpentini.  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks, 
P.  Richards. 

372.  C.  PUMiLUM  Curt.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  Cumming  ; in 
great  quantity,  and  in  good  flower,  on  Furzy  Lynam,  near  Stanton 
St  John,  Oxon,  1923,  Druce. 

373.  C.  semidecandrum  L.  A luxuriant,  large-leaved  plant 
at  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy. 

374.  C.  tetrandrum  Curt.,  forma  congestum  Druce.  Tenby, 
Pembroke,  Druce. 

*380.  Stbllaria  neolecta  Weihe.  On  gravel,  near  the  Cynon, 
between  Hirwain  and  Lhwydcleod,  Brecon,  Webb  ; as  umbrosa, 
*wood  at  Gloddaeth,  Carnarvon,  Pugsley  in  Journ.  Bot.  19,  1923. 

t387.  Arenaria  bauearica  L.  Roadside  near  Clapham,  York, 
J.  N.  Frankland;  near  Bradford,  York,  Cryer;  dry  hedge,  Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall,  ex  Thurston. 

394.  A.  TBNuiFOLiA  L.  Plymouth  District,  Journ.  N . H . Soc. 
Torq.  67,  1923. 

403  (2).  Sagina  scotica  Druce.  Caenlochan,  Forfar.  Plants 
grown  for  many  years  in  my  garden  at  Oxford,  continued  in  flower 
till  November  last  year,  Druce. 

406.  S.  apetala  L.  Woodhall  Spa,  Lincoln,  Alston;  an 
eglandular  form,  with  pedicels  shorter  than  calyx,  flowers  often 
nearly  sessile,  sepals  blunt,  Lessnes  Woods,  Belvedere,  Kent,  St  J. 
Marriott.  Var.  prostrata  S.  Gibs.  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  Miss 
Todd. 

407.  S.  maritima  Don.  Shoreham,  Sussex,  Lady  Davy;  Fowey, 
Cornwall,  Miss  Todd.  Var.  prostrata  Towns.  On  clinkers  at 
Fishguard,  Pembroke,  Druce. 
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408.  S.  PROCUMBENS  L.  A double-flowered  form  at  Littlestone, 
Kent,  Lady  Davy. 

*410.  Spergula  sativa  Boenn.  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  Barton. 

413.  Spergularia  salina  Presl.  In  an  inland  situation  near 
Tixhall,  Staffs,  Sir  R.  Curtis  & Father  Reader. 

415.  S.  rubra  Presl.  A robust  form  at  Radyr,  Glamorgan 
[No.  47],  R.  L.  Smith;  Charleston,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd. 

f418.  Claytonia  alsinoides  Sims.  Ulleswater,  Westmorland, 
Countess  of  Carlisle. 

421.  Montia  VERNA  Neck.,  var.  intermedia  (Beeby)  Druce.  St 
Brelade’s,  Jersey;  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  Barton. 

|428.  Hypericum  calycinum  L.  Near  the  railway  above  Plock- 
ton,  W.  Roes,  Webb. 

f438.  H.  linariifolium  Vill.  As  an  adventive  near  Buildwas, 
Salop,  W.  B.  Allen  A J.  C.  Melvill. 

443.  Althaea  hirsuta  L.  Although  so  very  abundant  near 
Headington  last  year,  the  same  locality,  which  had  remained  un- 
disturbed, afforded  not  a single  plant  in  1923. 

f445.  Lavatera  cretica  L.  Between  Truro  and  Malpas,  Corn- 
wall, 1922,  Miss  Todd.  Det.  Thellung. 

f449.  L.  TRiMESTRis  L.  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  1922,  Taylor, 
ex  Flintoff.  Det.  Thellung.  Near  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  F.  J. 
Smith. 

452.  Malva  sylvestris  L.,  var.  acutiloba  Celak.  Whit- 
church, Hereford,  Miss  Todd;  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

|454.  M.  pusilla  With.  Near  Great  Oakley,  N.  Hants,  Dr  D. 
Scott;  Morecambe,  Lancashire,  Wheldon  ; Maryburgh,  Lanark, 
Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 
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t462.  Tilia  tomentosa  Moench.  Between  Egton  and  Egton 
Bridge,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

|463.  T.  PLATYPHYLLOs  Scop.  Sibford,  Oxon,  Druce. 

f465.  T.  uLMiFOLiA  Scop.  Blymill,  Staffs,  Druce  & Sir  R. 
Curtis  ; Sibford,  Oxon,  Druce. 

f473.  Geranium  macrorrhizum  L.  Still  growing  on  walls  at 
Postbridge,  Dartmoor,  Devon,  H.  Downes. 

*474.  G.  sanquineum  L.,  var.  lancastriense  With.  Seascale, 
Cumberland,  Templeman,  and  noticed  there  in  1923  by  Dr  Hellon 
& Druce. 

f476.  G.  versicolor  L.  Vicholez,  le  Haut,  Jersey,  Bot.  Soc- 
Exp. 

f476.  G.  nodosum  L.  Raglan,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

477.  G.  SYLVATICUM  L.,  sub-var.  roseum  Druce.  Braemar,  S. 
Aberdeen,  Druce. 

|479.  G.  Phaeum  L.  Langley,  Bucks,  1922,  Gwatkin;  Kirkby- 
under-Wood,  near  Bourne,  Lincoln,  Miss  Landon. 

f479  (2).  G.  Endressi  Gay.  Near  Warlingham,  Surrey, 
Beadell. 

481.  G.  pyrenaicum  Burm.  f.  Raglan,  Glamorgan,  50  years 
since  last  record,  Webb. 

483.  G.  rotundifolium  L.  Abundant  at  West  Caistor,  E.  Nor- 
folk, Reynolds.  Var.  album.  Near  Galway,  Mrs  Evans. 

487.  G.  LuciDUM  L.  Rocks,  Tthan  Valley,  at  Woodhead,  Fyvie, 
N.  Aberdeen,  Rev.  F.  Turreff. 

488.  G.  Robertianum  L.,  *var.  hispidum  Druce.  Deep  Dale, 
Buxton,  Derby,  Druce.  An  interesting  extension  of  its  range. 
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Berry  Head  is  its  only  other  recorded  place  of  growth.  Var. 
RUBRiCAULE  Hom.  Nornaan  Bay,  Sussex,  H.  L.  Green. 

*497.  Erodium  Lebelii  Jord.  Llanfairfechan,  Carnarvon, 
Pugsley  in  Journ.  Bot.  20,  1923. 

497  (2).  E.  piMPiNELLiFOLiUM  Sibth.  Near  Potterne, 

Wilts,  Gwatkin  ; St  Aubin’s,  St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Druce  ; Christ- 
church, S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

603.  Limnanthes  Douglasii  Hook.  Near  Brighton,  Sussex, 
Miss  Cottis  ; Medstead,  on  a common  near  Alton,  Hants,  Miss  M.  L. 
WiLLtAMS. 

t505.  OxALis  cornicueata  L.  Cerist  railway  track,  Merioneth, 
Barton.  Var.  purpurea  Pari.  Bempton  Lane,  Bridlington,  N. 
Yorks,  Flintoff. 

fSOG.  0.  stricta  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

foil.  Impatiens  biflora  Walter.  River  Stour,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
S.  G.  Rooke. 

1512.  I.  PARViFLORA  DC.  Right  bank  of  Severn,  Worcester, 
Hamer. 

f513.  I.  glandulifera  Royle.  Patshull,  Staffs,  Lady  J.  Legge; 
by  a brook  at  Lindfield,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottis  ; Dolgelley,  Merioneth, 
B.^rton. 

.618.  Rhamnus  Frangula  L.  Near  Bonskied  House,  E.  Perth, 
Webb. 


*519.  R.  catharticus  L.  Lough  Neagh,  Co.  Down,  Stelfox  in 
IrUh  Nat.  96,  1923. 

f522.  ViTis  HEDERACEA  L.  In  plenty  on  a tip,  Bayswater  Lower 
Sketty,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

The,  adventive  species  of  Legnminosae  have  been  determined  by 
Dr  Thellwrtg. 
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f531.  Labui^m  Anagyroides  Med.  Near  Blair  Athol,  E.  Perth ; 
StrathpeSer,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

f532.  L.  ALPiNUM  Presl.  Frequent  in  woods  near  Pitlochry, 
E.  Perth ; in  Blackmur  Wood,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

540.  Cytisus  scoparius  Link,  var.  prostratus  (Bailey)  Druce. 
Near  St  David’s,  Pembroke,  Green,  ex  Arnett. 

1540  (2).  C.  monspessulanus  L.  Naturalised  at  Budleigh 
Salterton,  S.  Devon,  Commander  Walker. 

547.  Trigonella  M.  Ornithopodioides  (DC.)  Druce.  Borth, 
Glamorgan,  Gumming. 


1550. 

T. 

hamosa  L. 

Londonderry,  Druce. 

1551. 

T. 

MONSPELIACA 

L. 

Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

f552. 

T. 

CORNICULATA 

L. 

Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1555. 

T. 

Bessbriana  Ser. 

Between  Truro  and  Malpas,  Corn 

wall,  Miss  Todd. 

f662.  Medicago  Faloata  L.  East  Moor,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan, 
Miss  Vachell  ; Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  <fe  Rayner; 
Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce.  Var.  tenuifoliolata  Vuyck.  Bowl- 
ing, Dumbarton,  Grierson. 

f564  (2).  M.  vARiA  Mart.  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce  A 
Williamson. 

f566.  M.  ORBICULARIS  All.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 
1571.  M.  tribuloides  Desr.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

f572.  M.  truncatula  Gaertn.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith. 

f574.  M.  tuberculata  Willd.  Dewsbury,  York,  H.  Brooke. 
|575.  M.  Mitrex  Willd.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 
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t576.  M.  ACULEATA  Gaertii.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

f679.  M.  HisPiDA  Gaertn.,  var.  apiculata  (Willd.).  Cardiff, 
Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

foSl.  M.  MINIMA  Desr.  Radyr  and  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith.  Var.  longiseta  DC,  (recta  Willd.).  Wye,  Kent,  Miss  A. 
B.  COBBE. 

f696.  Melilotus  alba  Desr.  Teigngraoe,  Devon,  Mr  Trbgale 
in  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,  1922. 

|596.  M.  arvensis  Wallr.  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce. 

t697.  M.  iNDiCA  All.  At  Countess  Wear,  S.  Devon,  4^  feet 
high,  D’Urban;  Frilford,  Berks,  very  fine,  Druce. 

599.  Trifolium  pratensb  L.,  var.  parviflorum  Bab.  Ufford, 
Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw  ; with  crimson  calyces,  Hayling,  S.  Hants, 
Miss  Hillard. 

f60.3.  T.  Cherleri  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1606.  T.  ANOUSTiFOLiUM  L.  Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith. 

f608,  T.  iNCARNATUM  L.,  var.  stramineum  Presl.  Odiham,  N. 
Hants,  Druce. 

611.  T.  ARVBNSE  L.,  var.  strictius  Koch.  Frilford,  Berks, 

Druce;  St  Helens  Spit,  Isle  of  Wight,  Miss  Palmer.  Var. 
LONGiSETUM  Boiss.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

619.  T.  striatum  L.,  var.  erectum  Gasp.  Near  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  W.  Wise;  Hothfield,  Kent,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbb. 

621.  T.  FRAOiFERUM  L.  Between  Speeton  Raome  and  Keigh- 
ley Gap,  N.  Yorks,  Flintofp. 

f622.  T,  RESUPiNATUM  L.  Wye,  Kent,  Mis.s  A.  B.  Cobbe  ; 
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Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Christchurch,  S.  Hants, 
Mrs  Roth  WELL  & Raynbr. 

f623.  T.  tomentosum  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

|628.  T.  REPENS  L.,  var.  phyllanthum  Ser.  Rottifigdean, 
Sussex,  Miss  Cottis. 

f629.  T.  Michelianum  Savi.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs 
Roth  WELL  & Rayner. 

632.  T.  glomeratum  L.  Very  luxuriant  (15  inches  high)  at 
St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Druce  ; Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw; 
Christchurch,  Rayner  & Mrs  Rothwbll. 

633.  T.  SUFPOCATUM  L.  Extremely  luxuriant  at  Hayling  Isle, 
S.  Hants,  this  year.  Miss  Hillard;  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A. 
Shaw. 

1645.  Lotus  edulis  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

646.  L.  ULiGiNOSUS  Schkuhr,  var.  glaber  Br4b.  Dovey,  Car- 
digan ; Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  Barton;  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Mason. 

648.  L.  tenuis  W.  A K.  Ellerburn  Bank,  Thornton  Dale,  N. 
Torks,  Flintofp. 

f651.  Galega  officinalis  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell. 

f656.  Astragalus  hamosus  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

f666.  CoRONiLLA  VARIA  L.  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

f669  (2).  Ornithopus  roseus  Dufour.  Abundant  and  luxuriant 
at  Pyrford,  Surrey,  Miss  Miller  and  Lady  Davy.  Distributed  this 
year. 

670.  0.  PiNNATUS  Druce.  In  four  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  It  likes 

twining  itself  among  dead  shoots  of  heather,  H.  Downes. 
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f676.  CiCER  ARiETiNUM  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

f678.  ViciA  TENUiFOLiA  Roth.  Near  Warlingham,  Surrey, 
Beadell;  Dewsbury,  Yorks,  H.  Brooke.  Det.  Thellung. 

1681.  V.  viLLOSA  Roth.  Penarth,  Glamorgan,  Wade;  Warling- 
ham, Surrey,  Beadell  ; Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  and 
Rayner.  Det.  Thellung. 

f68.3.  V.  DASYCARPA  Ten.  Warlingham,  Surrey,  Beadell; 
Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith ; Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Sleaford, 
Lines,  Miss  Landon  ; Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner.  Det.  Thel- 
lung. 

f684.  V.  PSEUDOCRACCA  Bert.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  [n.  30],  R.  L. 
Smith.  Det.,  as  probably  this,  Thellung. 

f686.  V.  CALCARATA  Desf.  Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith.  Det. 
Thellung. 

f687.  V.  BiTHYNiCA  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Woking 
and  Weybridge,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy;  the  Scillies,  H.  Downes; 
Henfield,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottis. 

688.  V.  sepium  L.,  var  ochrolbuca  Bast.  Between  Nailsworth 
and  Kingstoke,  Gloster,  J.  H.  Adams;  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  Miss 
Pomeroy. 

f690.  V.  NARBONENSis  L.  Near  Warlingham,  Surrey,  Beadell. 
Var.  SERRATiFOLiA  Jacq.  Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith  ; Barry,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith. 

691.  V.  LUTEA  L.  At  Sand  Flatts,  Thornton  Dale,  Yorks, 
Flintofp. 

698.  V.  angustipolia  Reich.,  var.  alba.  Cliff  at  Kettleness,  N. 
Yorks,  Flintoff. 

700.  V.  Lathyroides  L.,  var.  robusta.  Ampthill,  Beds,  Druce. 

f707.  Lens  oulinare  Med.  Woodbridge,  R.  Suffolk.  H.  K.  A. 
Shaw. 
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712.  Lathyrus  maritimus  Big.  Between  Whitstable  and  Herne 
Bay,  Kent,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

t7l8.  L.  HiRSUTUS  L.  In  a field  near  Rousse  Tower,  Guernsey, 
Trapnell;  sand  flats,  Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flintofp  ; Woking, 
Surrey,  Lady  Davy. 

1721.  L.  CiCERA  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith.  Forma 
ANGusTiFOLiA  Thell.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

f726.  L.  Aphaca  L.  Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

737.  Prunus  avium  L.  Contin,  etc.,  E.  Ross;  Gareloch,  Tallo- 
dale,  etc.,  W.  Ross,  Webb. 

|745.  Spiraea  Douglasii  Hook.  Sand  pits,  near  Boxhill, 
Surrey,  Salt  ; Contin,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

The  Rnhi  have  heen  determined  hy  Rev.  H . J . Riddelsd ell . 

*776.  Rubus  mercicus  Bagn.  Stanway,  N.  Essex,  Brown. 

794.  R.  CoLEMANNi  Blox.  Near  Cannock,  Staffs,  Druce. 

*810.  R.  mucronatus  Blox.  Parson’s  Heath,  Colchester,  N. 
Essex,  Brown. 

*814.  R.  VESTiFORMis  Rc^ers.  By  the  road  between  Kilsby  and 
Daventry,  H.  J.  Riddelsdell  in  Rtighy  Rep.,  1923. 

*815.  R.  RADULOiDES  Rogers.  High  woods,  Colchester,  N.  Essex, 
Brown. 

*822.  R.  Leyanus  Refers.  With  above.  Brown. 

*857.  R.  Koehleri  W.  k N.,  var.  cognatus  N.E.Br.  Bere- 
chui'ch,  N.  Essex,  Brown. 


*861.  R.  viRiDis  Kalt.  With  above,  Brown. 
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f878.  R.  SPECTABILIS  Pursh.  Burn  of  Laro,  Rousey,  Orkney, 
H,  H.  Johnston. 

f887.  Fragaria  chiloensis  Duch.  Escape  in  many  places  in  E. 
Norfolk,  B.  Reynolds. 

t896.  PoTENTiLLA  INTERMEDIA  L.  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce  ; 
Leckwith,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

901.  P.  REPTANS  L.  A small  form,  with  narrow,  non-contiguous 
petals,  Colwyn  Bay,  Denbigh,  Boydon  Ridge.  Var.  mollis  Borbas. 
Crabbe,  Jersey,  Bot.  Soc.  Exp. 

f906.  P.  NORVEGiCA  L.  Christchurch,  S.,  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell 
and  Rayner. 

909.  Alchemilla  alpestris  Schm.  Cortachy,  Forfar,  with  A. 
MINOR  Huds.  and  A.  pratensis  Schm.,  Druce;  the  last  at  Dolgelley, 
Merioneth,  Barton. 

*910.  A.  ARGBNTEA  Don.  By  the  roadside  near  Honeybarrel, 
Kildrummy,  N.  Aberdeen,  “ not  a garden  outcast,”  W.  Wilson. 

1915.  Agrimonia  Agrimonoidbs  L.  Quite  naturalised  and 
established  near  Welbeck,  Notts,  Goulding. 

t918.  PoTERIUM  POLYGAMUM  W.  & K.,  var.  STENOPHYLLUM. 

Orecoml^e  Cliff,  Exmouth,  S.  Devon,  D’Urban. 

The  Roses  have  been  determined  by  Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod . 

*926.  Rosa  globularis  Franch.  Lorton,  Cumberland,  Druce. 

928.  R.  andegavensis  Bast.  Sibford,  Oxon,  untypical,  Druce. 

*9.32.  R.  HEMiTRiCHA  Rip.  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffs;  near  Dun- 
stable, Beds,  Druce. 

934.  R.  GLAUCA  Vill.,  var.  sub-canina  Christ.  Binscarth, 
Orkney,  Johnston,  l.c. 
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935.  R.  coRiiFOLiA  Fries,  *var.  pruinosa  W.-Dod.  Glen  Lyon, 
M.  Perth,  Drugs. 

939  (2).  Group  aciculatae.  Helpstone,  Northants,  [n.  2414], 
Druce. 

940.  R.  Carionii  Rip.  Horsepath,  Oxon,  Druce. 

941.  R.  TOMENTOSA  Sm.,  *var.  psbudocuspidata  Rouy.  Lorton, 
Cumberland;  Chinnor  Hill,  Oxon,  Druce.  *Var.  foetida  (Bast.). 
Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  Miss  Todd. 

942.  R.  omissa  D4s4g.  Kingston  Hill,  Oxon,  Druce.  Var. 
RBSiNOSoiDES  Cr4p.  Rousay,  Orkney,  Johnston,  l.c. 

943.  R.  MOLLIS  Sm.,  var.  caerulea  (Woods).  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Durham,  J.  E.  Nowers;  *var.  Grenierii  (D4s4g.).  Glen  Lyon,  M. 
Pertli,  Druce. 

950.  R.  piMPiNELLiFOLiA  L.,  var.  rosea.  St  Ouen’s  Bay  and 
Quenvais,  Jersey,  Druce. 

|952  (2).  R.  RUGOSA  Thunb.  Mead  Moor  Woods,  Gower  Penrice, 
Glamorgan,  Webb;  Cover  Wood,  Gomshall,  Surrey,  Miss  A.  Cottis; 
near  Alness;  gravel  pit  at  Stittenham,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

*954.  Ptrus  communis  L.  La  Moye  Point,  Forest,  Guernsey, 
Trapnbll. 

f959.  P.  intermedia  Ehrh.,  agg.  Llanberis,  Carnarvon.  Miss 
Todd. 

966.  Crataegus  monogtna  Jacq.,  var.  incisifolia  Druce. 
Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffs;  near  Salford,  Beds,  Druce.  Var. 
QUERCiFOLiA  Loud.  Naworth,  Cumberland;  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffs, 
Druce. 

967.  C.  oxyacanthoides  ThuilL,  with  large,  feebly  lobed 
leaves,  Hallilin  Faim,  Chelsham,  Surrey,  Beadell.  Var.  eriocalyx 
Druce.  Darenth.  Kent,  St.  J.  M.\rriott. 
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f972.  CoTONEASTER  MiCROPHYLLA  Wall.  Roadside  near  Stow  on 
the  Wold,  Gloster,  Butcher;  Pitlochry,  E.  Perth,  Webb;  Brean 
Down,  near  Somerset,  Trapnell. 

1972  (2).  C.  SiMONSii  Baker.  Near  Ridge,  Dorset,  in  hedge  far 
from  houses,  Druce  and  Van  De  Weyer. 

|972  (3).  C.  FRiGiDA  Lindl.  Twenty  feet  high  at  Thatcham, 
Sussex,  F.  R.  Browning,  ex  Miss  Gottis. 

|991.  Saxifraga  Geum  L.  Woods  and  side  of  stream,  FvAue,  N. 
Aberdeen,  Rev.  F.  Turreff. 

|992.  S.  ROTUNDiFOLiA  L.  Naturalised  on  a bank  of  the  burn 
between  Campsie  and  Strathblane,  Stirling,  Grierson. 

flOOl.  Ribes  Uva-crispa  L.  Moulin,  Kinnaird,  E.  Perth, 
Webb. 


tl003.  R.  RUBRUM  L.  Moulin,  E.  Perth,  Webb. 

tl004.  R.  ALPiNUM  L.  Thurso,  Caithness;  Kenmore,  M.  Perth, 
Druce;  Moulin,  E.  Perth;  Dalnave,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

tl004  (2).  R.  SANGuiNEUM  L.  Jamestown,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

tl012.  Sedum  reflexum  L.  Contin,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

tl016.  S.  ALBUM  L.  Lough  Neagh,  Antrim,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

tl021.  S.  SPURUM  Bieb.  On  walls  near  Southton,  H.  L.  Green. 
Dot.  Thelluno. 

fl044.  Lythrum  meonanthum  Link.  Robroyston,  Lanark, 
Grierson. 

fl04.b.  L.  Hyssopifolia  L.  Meanwood,  Leeds,  Butcher; 
Sussex,  Salt. 


10.52.  Epilobium  roseum  Schreb.  Hoar  Cross,  Staffs,  Druce. 
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tl061.  Oenothera  biennis  L.  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  Miss 
Pomeroy.  Det.  Thellung.  Colchester  waste  ground,  Brown. 

1062.  O.  GRANDiFLORA  Ait.  Hitchin  Hill,  Herts,  self  sown, 
LiTTEE.  Det.  WiLMOTT. 

fl062.  0.  EAciNiATA.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

11067.  0.  siNUATA  L.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothweee 

<fe  Rayner. 

fl070.  0.  TENELEA  Cav.  Sleafoi’d,  Miss  Landon  ; Peiiarth. 

Canton,  Cardiff,  R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Theeeung. 

fl07l.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  Hort.  Near  Kyleakin,  Skye,  Webb. 
Col.  H.  H.  Johnston  says  that  the  Orkney  Fuchsia  has  been  deter- 
mined at  Kew  as  F.  macrnstenuna , but  as  it  was  planted  on  the 
moor  it  does  not  come  into  our  List. 

1072.  Circaea  eutetiana  L.,  var.  cordifoeia  Lasch. 
Dolgelly,  Merioneth ; Llymfaut,  Montgomery,  Barton. 

fl077.  Mesembryanthemum  eduee  L.,  var.  feavum.  Natural- 
ised on  Dawlish  Warren,  Devon,  D’Urban. 

flOSl.  Eryngium  planum  L.  Welbeck,  Notts,  Goueding.  Pro- 
bably, Theeeung. 

fl091.  Bupeeurum  eancifoeium  Horn.  Barry  Docks, 
Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

fl097  (2).  Apium  leptophyllum  (Pers.)  P.J.M.  Cardiff. 
Glamorgan,  Miss  Vacheee;  Portishead,  N.  Somerset,  Mrs  Sand- 
with. Det.  Theeeung. 

fllOl.  Ammi  majus  L.  Saltwood,  Kent,  very  luxuriant  specimens 
in  lucerne  field,  Mrs  Gibbings. 

fll02.  A.  ViSNAGA  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson, 

1108.  SisoN  Amomum  L.  Within  the  boundary  of  Worcester 
city,  Hamer. 
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tll09.  Prionitis  Falcaria  Dum.  In  arable  ground,  Walling- 
ford, Berks,  known  for  some  years  and  not  disturbed  by  agricul- 
tural operations,  R.  Hutchinson;  in  immense  quantity  and 
thoroughly  naturalised  at  Swalecliffe  and  about  Sibford,  Oxon, 
Druce  ; near  Pinton,  Hitchin,  Herts,  getting  to  be  a pest.  Van  de 
Weter. 

*1119.  Chaerophyllum  tbmulum  L.  Lough  Neagh,  Co.  Down, 
Stelfox  in  Irish.  Nat.  96,  1923. 

tll28.  Anthriscus  Cerefolium  Bess.  Potterne,  Wilts, 
Gwatkin;  North  Aston,  Oxon,  Druce. 

*1134.  Oenanthe  crocata  L.  Luton  Hoo  Park,  Beds,  Saunders 
FI. 

*1135.  0.  PiMPiNELLOiDEs  L.  Weybridge  Common,  Surrey, 

Lady  Davy.  What  is  almost  certainly  this  species  v^as  found  on 
Epsom  Racecourse  by  C.  E.  Britton  in  1918,  but  it  lacks  fruit  and 
root. 

*1136.  0.  siLAiFOUiA  Bieb.  Buildwas,  Salop,  Melvill. 

*1137.  0.  Lachenalii  Gmel.  Rumney,  Monmouth,  Wade; 

Gravenhurst,  Beds,  Saunders  FI. 

1147.  Angelica  sylvestris  L.,  var.  decurrens  Wallr.  Near 
Lumsden,  N.  Aberdeen,  Wilson;  Hoar  Cross,  Staffs;  St  David’s, 
Pembroke,  Druce. 

fll48.  Archangelica  officinalis  Hoffm.  Canal,  Woodlesford, 
Leeds,  Butcher. 

*1152.  Pbucedanum  Ostruthium  Koch.  By  the  river  at  Cor- 
tachy,  Forfar,  a new  county  record.  Drugs. 

tll52  (2).  P.  GRAVEOLENs  Benth.  Marcham,  Berks,  Druce. 

tll53.  Hbraoleum  villosum  Fisch.  Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk, 
Rayner;  railway  bank  beyond  Skewen,  Glamorgan,  Were  ; road- 
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side  between  Wick  and  John  o’  Groats,  Caithness,  Druce;  Ferry- 
side,  Carnforth,  Hamer.  Well  photographed  in  Card.  Chron. 

tll64.  H.  Sphondylium  L.,  var.  angustifolium  Huds.  Near 
Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Lawson,  ex  Flintofp. 

1169.  Caucalis  nodosa  Scop.,  var.  pedunculata  Druce.  St 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Bot.  Soc.  Exp. 

fll71.  C.  LATiPOLiA  L.  Near  Taunton,  Somerset,  W.  D. 
Miller. 

1172.  Hedera  Helix  L.,  var.  sarniensis  Druce.  Near  Pen- 
zance, Cornwall,  Druce. 

1174.  CoRNus  suECiCA  L.  Hole  of  Horcum,  N.  Yorks, 
Flintofp, 

tll77.  Sambucus  racemosa  L.  Near  Warlingham,  Surrey, 
Beadell. 

1178.  S.  NIGRA  L.,  var.  laciniata  L.  Escape  at  Barton,  Beds, 
Saunders  FI. 

1179.  S.  Ebulus  L.  Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flintofp. 

1184.  Lonicera  Capripolium  L.  *Native  looking  in  Catcombe 
Wood,  near  Hilmarton,  Wilts,  Lady  Davy  ; Ridgmont,  Pulloxhill, 
Beds,  Saunders  FI. 

tll87.  L.  Xylosteum  L.  Near  Fernhill,  Carmarthen,  Hamer; 
Nowarth  Castle  Dene,  Cumberland,  Druce. 

fll89.  Lbycesteria  Formosa  Wallich.  Abergarwed,  Resolven, 
Glamorgan,  Webb. 

fl210.  Asperula  arvensis  L.  Robroyston,  Glasgow,  Grierson. 

fl223.  Valbrianella  eriocarpa  Desv.  *Thorp  Pit,  Staines 
Lane.  Surrey,  Lady  Davy  ; *near  Wye,  Kent.  Miss  Cobbe  ; *Meole 
Brace,  Salop,  J.  C.  Mblvill. 
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fl242.  Grindelia  squarrosa  Dunal.  Ware,  Heits,  Graveson. 

fl245.  SoLiDAGO  CANADENSIS  L.  Foi't  William,  Westerness; 
Beauly  Bridge,  Easterness,  Webb. 

1248.  Bellis  perennis  L.,  var.  discoidea.  Dunnet,  Caith- 
ness, Druce. 

tl253.  Aster  LAEvrs  L.  Lough  Neagh,  Tyrone,  in  large  masses, 
T.  Green  in  Irish  Nat.  107,  1923. 

fl255.  A.  NOvi-BELGii  L.  Par,  St  Austell,  Cornwall,  Miss 
Todd.  Det.  Thellung. 

1258.  A.  Tripolium  L.,  var.  discoideus  Reichb.  Cliff  near 
Wilsthorpe,  south  of  Bridlington,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff  ; a pretty 
form  of  the  rayed  plant,  with  small  leaves,  in  a salt  marsh  near 
Lelant,  Cornwall,  Mrs  Brown. 

fl262.  Erigeron  bonariense  L.  Gloster,  Gambier-Parrt. 
Det.  Thellung. 

fl264.  E.  MUCRONATUS  DC.,  var.  Wallfoot  between  St  Lawrence 
and  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ratner. 

1269.  Filago  minima  Fr.,  var.  prostrata.  Forest,  Guernsey, 
Trapnell. 

1271.  Anaphalis  margaritacea  C.  B.  Clarke.  Yarcombe, 
Devon,  Mrs  Northcote  in  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.  1922;  Randwick,  E. 
Gloster,  about  a mile  from  nearest  house,  Nelmes. 

fl278.  Gnaphalium  undulatum  L.  Guernsey,  Trapnell. 

*1279.  Inula  Helenium  L.  Lease  Rigg  Farm,  Grosmont,  Yorks, 
known  for  50  years,  Flintoff;  Strathpeffer,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

fl284.  I.  viscosA  Ait.  East  Moors,  Cardiff,  Miss  Vachell; 
Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1286.  Pitmcaria  PuLiCARiA  (L).  = P.  PROSTRATA  Aschers  Pen- 
arth,  Cardiff  Glamorgan,  probalde  adventive,  R.  L.  Smith. 
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tl291.  Ambrosia  artbmisifolia  L.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants, 
Mrs  Rothwell  & Rayner;  Cardifi,  Glamorgan;  Silloth,  Cumber- 
land, Druce. 

tl302.  Helianthus  laetiplorus  Pers.  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon, 
Druce. 

tl312.  Galinsoga  parviflora  Cav.  Leckwith,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith. 

fl314.  Madia  sativa  Molina.  Cardiff,  Storrie.  Det.  Thel- 
LUNG ; Brislington,  Bristol,  Gambier-Parry. 

fl315.  Hemizonia  pungens  T.  & G.  Sleaford,  Lincoln.  Miss 
Landon;  near  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

tl3l7.  H.  Kelloggii  Greene.  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  Miss  Landon; 
Saltney,  Flint,  D.  Thomas,  ex  Wheudon.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl322.  Tagetes  minuta  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

fl324.  Anacyclus  radiatus  Lois.  Cardiff  Docks.  This  con- 
firms RiddelsdelPs  naming  of  the  B.  form.  See  Be'p.  B.E.C . 172 
1905.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl325.  A.  VALENTINUS  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

fl327.  Achillea  tanacetifolia  All.  Barry  Dock.  Glamorgan 
R.  L.  Smith. 

1329.  A.  Millefolium  L.,  very  near  to  A.  setacea  W.  & K. 
Hanslope,  Bucks,  Druce  ; Pyrford,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy. 

tl338.  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  Buildwas,  Salop,  Melvill. 

fl340.  A.  Cota  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

1343.  A.  ARVENSis  L.  Near  Bentley  Common,  Staffs,  ex  Sir  R. 
Curtis. 

1344.  A.  RUTHENiCA  M.B.  Bowling  Distillery,  Dumbarton, 
Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 
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fl348.  A.  MIXTA  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

fl357.  Chrysanthemum  Coronarium  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson; 
Cannock  Chase,  Staffs,  Druce. 

fl362.  Matricaria  suaveolens  Pursh.  Guernsey,  Trapnell; 
Fishguard,  Pembroke,  Druce. 

fl370.  Artemisia  scoparia  W.  & K.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

fl380.  A.  BIENNIS  Willd.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Roth- 
well  & Rayner. 

fl383  (2).  A.  Ludoviciana  Nutt.,  var.  gnaphalodes  (Nutt.). 
Avonmouth  Dock,  Gloster,  N.  Sandwith;  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

1384.  Tussilago  Farpara  L.  A small  leaved  barren  form  with 
leaves  ^-1^  in.  long  by  f-lj  broad,  in  the  Yellow  Corrie  of  Glen 
Lyon,  M.  Perth.  Probably  this  was  the  plant  which  Don  mistook 
for  Homogyne,  Druce. 

1393.  Senecio  aquaticus  Huds.,  var.  pennatifidus  Gren.  A 
Godr.  Potterne,  Wilts,  Gwatkin;  Llynfant,  Montgomery,  Barton; 
either  this  or  the  true  erraticus  from  the  New  Forest,  S.  Hants, 
Trapnell. 

fl396.  S.  SQUALiDus  L.  Sir  Roger  Curtis  and  myself  noticed 
this  in  great  quantity  on  the  slag  heaps  near  Walsall,  Bentley  Com- 
mon, Ocker  Hill  and  Tipton,  Staffordshire  to  which  it  had  spread 
from  the  adjoining  railway.  It  was  also  seen  near  the  Wren’s  Nest 
and  on  the  top  of  Dudley  Castle.  Cirencester,  Gloster,  Greenwood. 

fl.399.  S.  viscosus  L.  On  slag  at  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks, 
Flintopp. 

fl402.  S.  Cineraria  DC.  Hayling  Island,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
Hillard. 


fl410.  Calendula  opficinalir  L.  At  Kemble  .Tunction.  Wilts; 
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near  Tenby,  Pembroke;  quite  naturalised  near  St.  Peter’s  and  Gorey, 
Jersey,  Druce. 

tl411.  C.  ARVENsis  L.  Pyrford,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy.  Det. 
Thellunq. 

tl412.  Cryptostbmma  Calendula  Druce.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith. 

*1420.  Arctium  nbmorosum  Lej.  Llynfant,  Montgomery, 
Barton. 

fl422.  Carduus  nutans  L.,  var.  macrocephalum  (Desf.) 
Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

1424.  C.  CRispus  L.  The  true  plant,  The  Chantries,  Shalford, 
Surrey,  H.  W.  Monckton.  A hybrid  of  this  with  C.  acanthoides 
occurred  at  Marston,  Oxon,  Druce,  teste  Thellung. 

fl431.  Cirsium  tuberosum  All.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl432.  C.  OLERACEUM  Scop.  Well  established  by  a ditch  in  Bur- 
nage,  near  Manchester,  H.  Britten,  jun.  This  is,  I think,  the  oniy 
record  for  Britain.  The  Lincolnshire  record  of  1823,  i.e.,  between 
Market  Deeping  and  Crowland,  I have  vainly  searched,  Druce. 

1432  (2).  C.  polyanthemos,  var.  creticum  Fieri  & Paol. 
Marston,  Oxon,  Druce,  teste  Thellung. 

1433.  C.  SETOSUM  Bieb.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Roth- 
well  A Rayner. 

1433.  C.  ARVBNSE  Scop.,  var.  mite  Koch.  Balmoral,  Aberdeen, 
Hon.  Mrs  Adeane  ; Llety  Rhys.  Brecon,  Webb. 

1434.  C.  PALUSTRE  X ARVENSE.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell.  Probably,  Thellung. 

144.5.  Saussurea  alpina  DC.  Near  Achnashellach,  W.  Ross. 
Webb. 
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1449.  Centaurba  Jacea  L.,  sub-sp.  jungens  Gugler,  var. 
VARii SQUAMA  Gugler.  Fort  Doyle,  Guernsey,  Tomlin  ; Sommeilleuse, 
St  Andrews,  Guernsey,  Trapnell  ; Exmouth,  S.  Devon,  Miss  Todd. 

1451.  C.  NEMORALis  Jord.  Naworth  Castle,  near  Askerton 
Castle,  Vale  of  Lorton,  Cumberland,  Druce  ; Dolgelley,  Merioneth, 
Barton.  Var . subintegra  Britton.  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  Barton; 
Cannock  Chase,  Staffs;  Swanage,  Studland,  Dorset;  Wood  Perry, 
Tadmarton,  Oxon,  Drugs;  Sommeilleuse,  Guernsey,  Trapnell,  with 
f.  radiata. 

1451.  C.  OBSCURA  Jord.  Drig,  Cumberland;  Keltney  Burn, 
Kenmore,  Mid  Perth  [500];  Tadmarton,  Oxon,  Druce;  Dolgelley, 
Merioneth,  with  f.  pinnatifida  and  f.  elongata.  Barton. 

1451.  C.  Drucei  Britton.  Tipton,  Cannock,  Staffs,  Druce. 

1456.  C.  ScABiosA  L.,  f.  DUMETORUM  Beck.  Stow  Wood,  Oxon 
[398]  ; Swanage,  Dorset,  Druce.  Var.  incisa,  but  not  extreme, 
Frilford,  Berks  [302],  Druce.  Forma  cretacea  Beck.  Bettyhill 
W.  Sutherland,  Drugs. 

The  above  Gentaureas  determined  by  (7.  E.  Britton. 

11459.  C.  DIFFUSA  Bieb.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 
fl465.  C.  Calcitrapa  L.  Bradford,  Yorks,  Cryer. 

fl476.  Carthamus  lanatus  L.  Cladagh,  Galway,  Mrs  Evans; 
Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith. 

fl477.  C.  TiNCTORius  L.  Stoughton,  Guildford,  Surrey, 
Clarke  ; Warlingham,  Surrey,  Beadell  ; Hayling  Isle,  S.  Hants, 
Miss  Hillard.  Var.  inermis  Schweinf.  Dynas  Powis,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith. 

1478.  ScoLYMUS  HiSPANicus  L.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith. 

1479.  S.  MACULATUS  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 
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1480.  CiCHORiUM  Intybus  L.  On  the  metamorphic  limestone 
counti’y  round  Moulin,  E.  Perth;  Jamestown,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

1489.  PiCRis  Hieracioides  L.,  var.  umbellata  Schultz. 
Tewkesbury,  Gloster,  Miss  Todd. 

tl495,  Crepis  nicaeensis  Balb.  Totternhoe,  Harlington,  Lea- 
grave,  Beds,  Saunders  FI. ; Railway  bank  at  Newton,  near  Rugby, 
Warwick,  Eughy  List,  1923. 

1602.  C.  TARAXACiFOLiA  Thuill.,  var.  subindivisa  Druce. 
Near  Cambridge;  Marston,  Oxon,  Druce. 

tl503.  C.  SETOSA  Hall.  f.  Between  Dunmer  and  Popham  Lane, 
N.  Hants,  Rayner. 

Mr  J . Gryer  has  determined  the  Hieracia  save  where  otherwise 
stated. 

1505.  Hieracium  Pilosella  L.,  var.  conoinnatum  F.J.H.  St 
Peter’s,  Jersey,  Druce. 

tl510.  H.  PRAEAi/ruM  Vill.  Still  in  great  plenty  on  the  railway 
bank  between  Hanslope  and  Castlethorpe,  Bucks,  where  it  has  been 
growing  for  over  twenty  years.  Specimens  are  distributed  through 
the  Club  this  year,  Druce. 

fl511.  H.  STOLONiPLORUM  W.  <fe  K.  Still  more  plentiful  in  the 
same  locality.  It  has  now  established  itself  on  the  western  side  of 
the  railway  and  is  likely  to  extend.  Specimens  are  distiibuted  this 
year.  Druce. 

1612.  H.  AURANTiACUM  L.  Chalk  Hill,  Kent,  known  for  60 
years, — Country  Life  429,  1921. 

*1612.  H.  brunneocroceum  Pugsl.  In  the  churchyard  of  St 
Chads.  Lichfield,  Staffs,  Druce  & Sir  R.  Curtis;  Grosmont,  N. 
Yorks,  Flintopp;  Tintern,  Monmouth,  N.  Sandwith. 

1613.  H.  .ANGLicuM  Fr.,  var.  longibracteatum  F.J.H.  Cnochan 
Rocks,  W.  Ross  and  W.  Sutherland,  Druce.  Var.  cerinthiforme 
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Backh.  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen;  Ben  Heasgarnich,  M.  Perth, 
Druce. 

1514.  H.  langwellense  F.J.H.  Thurso,  Caithness,  1923, 
Druce. 

1518.  H.  HOLOSERiCEUM  Backh.  Meal  Garbh,  W.  Sutherland, 
July  1923,  Druce. 

1528.  H.  Marshalli  Linton.  Yellow  Corrie  and  Roro  Corrie, 
Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  Druce. 

fl537.  H.  puLMONARioiDES  Vill.  Kenniore,  M.  Perth,  whence 
Mr  Pugsley  recorded  it.  Evidently  the  plant  is  an  alien  from  the 
adjoining  Taymouth  policies,  Druce. 

*1539.  H.  Lbti  F.J.H.  Smoo  Cave  and  Bettyhill,  W.  Suther- 
land, July  1923,  Druce. 

1540.  H.  ScHMiDTii  Tausch,  var.  criniqerum  Fr.  Bettyhill, 
W.  Sutherland,  Druce  and  Williamson,  teste  Cryer. 

1542.  H.  RUBICUNDUM  F.J.H.  Bettyhill,  W.  Sutherland, 
Druce.  Var.  Boswelli  (Lint.).  Smoo  Cave,  W.  Sutherland, 
Druce. 


1543.  H.  CALEDONicuM  F.J.H.  Bettyhill,  W.  Sutherland, 

Druce.  Det.  Pugsley. 

1547.  H.  Sommerfeltii  Lindeb.  This  has  seeded  very  plenti- 
fully in  my  garden  at  Oxford  from  Clova  specimens.  It  has  spread 
to  an  adjoining  wall.  Druce. 

*1548.  H.  HYPOCHAERoiDEs  Gibs.  Caenlochan,  Forfar,  a seedling 
specimen,  Druce. 

*1560.  H.  BRiTANNicuM  F.J.H.  Bettyhill,  W.  Sutherland, 

Druce. 

1564.  H.  pseudonosmoides  Dahlst.  From  the  old  locality, 
Tomintoul,  Banff,  July  1923,  Druce. 
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1665.  H.  MACULOSUM  Dahlst.,  var.  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  Druce. 

*1565.  H.  siLVATicuM  Gouan,  var.  tricolor  W.R.L.  Smoo, 
W.  Sutherland,  July  1923,  Druce. 

1571.  H.  ciLiATUM  Almq.  Smoo,  W.  Sutherland,  Druce  and 
Williamson. 

1582.  H.  PETROCHARis  Lint.  Caenlochan,  Forfar,  Druce; 
Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce  and  Williamson,  teste  Crybr. 

1585.  H.  bxpallidiporme  Dahlst.  Clova,  Forfar,  Druce. 

1589.  H.  EUPREPBS  F.J.H.,  var.  glabratum  Lint.  Caeulochan, 
Forfar,  July  1923,  Druce. 

1603.  H.  Orarium  Lindeb.,  var.  fulvum  F.J.H.  Scrabtser, 
Caithness,  July  1923,  Druce. 

1607.  H.  MACULATUM  Sm.  Railway  near  Ashton,  Northants, 
Druce. 

1609.  H.  sciAPHiLUM  Uechtr.  A very  curious  plant,  with  very 
small  heads  and  a numerously  flowered  panicle,  the  phyllaries  with 
many  yellow-headed  glands,  near  the  Wren’s  Nest,  Staffs,  on  lime- 
stone, Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis. 

1626.  H.  STiCTOPHTLLUM  Dahlst.  Symington,  Lanark,  1909; 
Oykell  Bridge,  E.  Sutherland,  1923,  Druce. 

1629.  H.  TRiDENTATUM  Ff.  Wood  Perry,  Oxon,  Druce. 

1630.  H.  RiGiDUM  Hartm.  Russel’s  Water  Common,  Oxon, 
Druce. 

1634.  H.  AURATUM  Fr.  Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  Druce. 

1641.  Hypochaerts  glabra  L.  Plentiful  at  Frilford.  Berks: 
local,  but  fine,  near  Stow  Wood,  Oxford.  Druce;  at  Poringland. 
Norfolk,  H feet  high.  Miss  Todd. 
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*1645.  Taraxacum  fulvum  Raunk.  Fiquet  Bay,  Jersey,  Druce. 

*1646.  T.  VALDEDBNTATUM  Dahlst.  Hardwick  House,  Oxon, 
Druce. 

*1646.  T.  Nordstedtii  Dahlst.  Rotherfield,  Oxon,  Druce. 

*1646.  T.  NAEVOSUM  Dahlst.  Sibford,  Oxon;  Cortachy,  Forfar; 
Hursley,  S.  Hants,  Druce  ; Stromness,  Orkney,  Johnston,  with 
T.  NAEvosiPORME  Dahlst. 

*1646.  T.  UNGUiLOBUM  Dahlst.  Isgarth,  Lady,  Sanday,  Orkney, 
Johnston,  l.c. 

1646.  T.  FAROENSE  Dahlst.  Near  Muckle  Water,  RoiKsay,  Ork- 
ney, Johnston,  l.c. 

1649.  Lactuca  Serriola  L.  Colchester,  Essex,  Brown  and 
Druce;  Cirencester,  Gloster,  Greenwood;  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell;  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith;  Brighton,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottis  ; 
Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

tl663.  L.  TATARiCA  C.  A.  Mey.  Galway,  Mrs  Evans. 

tl653  (3).  L.  MACROPHYLLA  A.  Gray.  Garden  weed,  Melmerby, 
Cumberland.  The  Patterdale  locality  in  the  last  Eeport  is  in 
Westmorland.  Rev.  W,  W.  Mason. 

1655.  SoNCHus  PALUSTRis  L.  Waveney,  in  both  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  W.  G.  Clarke;  Horsey,  E.  Norfolk,  R.  Gurney. 

1656.  S.  arvensis  L.,  var.  glabrescens  G.G.  A W.  Avonmouth 
Dock,  Gloster,  N.  Sandwith. 

1667.  S.  asper  Hill,  var.  glandulosus  (Coss.)  Druce.  Naworth, 
Cumberland,  Druce.  Var.  pungens  Bisch.  Biddesden,  Wilts, 
Druce.  Var.  integripolius  Lej.  Rozel,  Jersey;  Fishguard.  Pem- 
broke; Westonbirt,  Gloster,  Druce.  x oleraceus.  This  rare 
hybrid  occurred  near  Rozel,  Jersey,  on  rich  garden  soil,  Druce. 

1658.  S.  oleraceus  L.,  var.  oiliatus  (Lam.)  Druce.  Bulling- 
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don,  Fishguard,  Pembroke;  Studland,  Dorset;  Seascale,  Cumber- 
land, Druce.  Var.  triangularis  Dum.  Ocker  Hill,  Tipton, 
Staffs;  Martyr  Worthy,  N.  Hants;  Biddesden,  Wilts,  Druce. 

fl660.  Tragopogon  porripolius  L.  Easton  Maudit,  Northants, 
Miss  Venables,  ex  H.  L.  Green;  Lambay,  Co.  Dublin,  Stelfox  in 
Irish  Nat.  88,  1923. 

*1662.  T.  ORiENTALis  L.  Hanslope,  Bucks,  Druce. 

1666.  Jasione  MONTANA  L,,  var.  latifolia  Pugsl.  Common 
in  Guernsey,  Trapnell  ; Plemont,  etc.,  Jersey,  Druce.  A form  near 
littoralis,  Lancresse,  Guernsey,  Trapnell. 

fl674.  Campanula  rapunculoides  L.  Near  Tandridge,  Surrey, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Crutwell;  spontaneously  in  a garden  near  Chesterfield, 
Derby,  Drabble;  *Kenilworth,  Warwick,  liughy  List,  1923. 

1684.  Vaccinium  uliginosum  L.  Peat  bc^,  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, Flintoff,  the  typical,  glabrous  plant  at  a very  low  altitude. 

1686.  V.  Vitis-idaea  L.  Tun  Tor,  Dartmoor,  Devon,  seen  by 
Mr  D’Urban  in  1866. 

1691.  Arctostaphtlos  alpina  Spreng.  On  Meal  Garbh,  W. 
Sutherland,  in  some  plenty,  Druce. 

fl691  (3).  Gaultheria  shallon  Pursh.  Southampton  Common, 
S.  Hants,  Ratner. 

1694.  Erica  cinerea  L.,  with  corolla  replaced  by  leaves. 
Maltesmoor,  Sidmouth,  Devon.  See  .ffep.  B.E.C.  289,  1918,  where  a 
similar  form  but  with  reddish  leaves  was  sent  by  Lieut.  R.  Whtmper 
from  near  Wool,  Dorset. 

1695.  E.  Tetralix  L.,  in  a somewhat  similar  condition.  Sent 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Leith  from  Rhyador,  Radnor  ‘‘  x Craufordii.” 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  diagnosed  and  described. 
It  is  not  a hybrid  but  a form  in  which  the  corolla  is  flore  pleno,  i.e., 
one  within  the  other. 
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1696.  X E.  Watsoni  Benth.  This  seems  to  flower  earlier  than 
E.  cUiaris  as  it  was  in  good  bloom  on  July  31  when  ciliaris  was  just 
opening,  Druce. 

1699.  E.  VAGANS  L.  (See  E.  mediterranea , Rep.  B.E.C.  387, 
1918,  for  which  it  was  mistaken).  Sandy  tract  in  East  Riding, 
Yorks,  probably  introduced  with  Rhododendrons,  J.  Fraser  Robin- 
son, in  litt.  It  is  also  the  E.  Tetralix  from  Tadmarton  Heath, 
Oxford,  as  recorded  by  Beeslet.  Specimens  have  recently  come  into 
my  possession  which  show  that  they  were  wrongly  named.  The 
heath,  with  other  introduced  species,  is  no  longer  to  lie  found  at 
Tadmarton,  Druce. 

fl706.  Rhododendron  pontioum  L.  Kerrysdale,  Glencarron, 
W.  Ross,  Webb  ; Braemore,  W.  Ross,  seeding  freely,  Druce. 

*1707.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  L.,  var.  maritima  (Keny.).  On 
the  Durham  coast,  J.  H.  Harrison. 

1708.  P.  MEDIA  Sw.  Cortachy,  Forfar,  James  & Druce. 

1711.  Moneses  uniflora  A.  Gray.  In  immense  quantity  in  a 
larch  wood  near  Golspie  (a  second  locality),  flowering  freely.  The 
flowers  have  a delicious  fragrance.  A schoolboy  said  they  called  them 
cowslips,  Druce. 

1712.  Hypopitts  Monotropa  Crantz.  On  Culbin  Sands, 
Easterness,  Patton  & Stewart. 

*1723.  Hottonia  palustris  L.  On  Culbin  Sands,  Easterness, 
new  to  Scotland,  Patton  & Stewart;  between  Hatfield  Woodhouse 
and  Lindholme  Moor,  West  Riding,  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

1740.  Tribntalis  europaea  L.,  forma  nana  Druce.  On  ^he 
Isle  of  Noss,  Shetland,  the  specimens  only  1-2|  in.  high,  Tiios. 
Mainland. 

*1746.  Samolus  Valerandi  L.  Dovey  Junction,  Montgomery. 
Barton. 
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fl747.  Syrinqa  vulgaris  L.  Postcombe,  Oxon,  Druce;  hedges 
north  of  Evanton,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

fl748.  Fraxinus  excelsior  L.,  var.  diversifolia  Ait.  Near 
Egton  Bridge,  N.  Yorks,  doubtless  planted,  Flintoff. 

tl751.  Vinca  minor  L.  Alness,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

1755.  Centaurium  vulgare  Rafn.  *St  Helen’s  Spit,  Isle  of 
Wight,  C.  J.  Green  in  Eh.  Bruce-,  7 or  8 miles  from  sea  at  Cefn, 
Glamorgan,  P.  Richards;  *Marlborough  Drive,  New  Forest,  S. 
Hants,  B.  King.  An  interesting  N.C.R. 

1763.  Gentiana  LiNGULATA  Ag.,  var.  PRAECOX  Raf.  Distributed 
this  year  from  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks,  where  it  occurred  in  great 
quantity  and  in  good  condition;  Dunstable  Downs,  Beds;  *Barnack, 
Northants,  Druce. 

1764.  G.  GERMANicA  Willd.  Sundon,  Beds,  Miss  Brown  & 
Lady  Davy;  near  Albury,  Bucks,  P.  Richards.  x Pamplinii 
Druce.  Albury,  Bucks,  P.  Richards. 

1765.  G.  CAMPESTRis  L.  Very  luxuriant  at  Roro,  Glen  Lyon, 
Mid  Perth,  specimens  up  to  15  inches  high,  growing  with  var.  alba. 
Mrs  Fleming  & Druce.  Var.  baltica  (Murb.).  Seascale,  Cum- 
berland, Hellon  & Williamson. 

fl768.  CoLLOMiA  GRANDiFLORA  Dougl.  Railway  cutting,  Mal- 
vern Link,  Worcester,  T.  J.  Wall.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl771.  Gilia  capitata  Sims.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith; 
Bristol,  N.  Sandwith;  railway  bank,  Carmarthen,  Hamer.  Det. 
Thellung. 

1777.  PoLEMONiuM  CAERULEUM  L.  Pexton  Moor,  Thornton 
Dale,  N.  Yorks,  among  bracken,  “truly  wild,”  Flintoff; 
fLlangower,  Merioneth,  Barton. 

fl780.  Phacelta  tanacetifolia  Benth.  Horsepath,  Oxon,  by 
roadside,  in  some  quantity,  T.  J.  Wall.  Det.  Thellung.  See 
Report  848,  1922. 
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fl787.  Lappula  echinata  Gilib.  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H. 
K.  A.  Shaw  ; Sherborne  St  John,  N.  Hants,  H.  L.  Green  ; Shalford 
Park,  Surrey,  Chase;  Trewsbury,  Gloster,  Miss  D.  Cator;  Barry, 
Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1789  (4).  Benthamia  intermedia  (F.  A M.),  teste  Kew.  Near 
Knocking,  Beds,  so  abundant  in  arable  fields  as  to  be  pest.  Miss 
Malden,  ex  Druce. 

fl789  (5).  B.  Menziesii  (Nels.  & McBr.).  Hungerford, 
Berks,  Van  de  Weter;  Abbey  Wood,  W.  Kent,  St  J.  Marriott; 
Hayling  Isle,  Miss  Hillard  ; Ware,  Herts,  Druce  ; Dewsbury,  Yorks, 
H.  Brooke;  Lingfield,  Sussex,  Rev.  E.  C.  Crutwell;  Patshull, 
Staffs,  Lady  J.  Legge.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl792.  Symphytum  peregrinum  Ledeb.  Bexhill,  Sussex,  Boys; 
Naworth,  Cumberland;  Dunstable,  Beds,  Druce.  x officinale. 
Goring,  Oxon,  Druce. 

fl793.  S.  ORiENTALE  L.  Freemington,  N.  Devon,  Trethewy. 
Specimens  distributed  this  year.  Caistor  St  Edmund,  E.  Norfolk, 
B.  Reynolds. 

tl800  (2).  Anchusa  ochroleuca  M.  Bieb.  Hayle,  Cornwall, 
Miss  Todd.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl800  (.3).  A.  PROCERA  Bess.  Hayle,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd;  Slea- 
ford, Lines,  Miss  Landon;  Ware,  Herts,  Mrs  Wedgwood.  Det. 
Thellung. 

tl808.  Pulmonaria  officinalis  L.,  agg.  Okehampton,  Devon, 
Mrs  Reynolds. 

1811.  Pneumaria  maritima  Hill.  North  shore  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
Moidart,  near  Redfour  Ferry,  Mrs  R.  McKenna. 

1813.  Myosotis  palustris  Hill,  var.  strigulosa  Reichb. 
Marlesham,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

1821.  M.  LUTEA  Pers.,  var.  pallida  (Br4b.).  St  Catherine’s, 
Jersey,  also  with  pure  yellow  flowers,  Druce. 
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1823.  Lithospermum  purpureo-caeruleum  L.  In  good  flower 
in  April  at  Oxwich,  Glamorgan,  Druce  ; found  in  new  locality  near 
Parkmill,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

tl826.  Echium  italicum  L.  Sheen,  Surrey,  Lady  Victoria 
Russell. 

fl827.  E.  PLANTAGiNEUM  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1839.  CuscuTA  Epithtmum  Murr.  Cogan  Pill,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl848.  SoLANUM  ROSTRATUM  Dunal.  Warlingham,  Surrey, 
Beadell. 

1854.  Atropa  Belladonna  L.  Farleigh,  Wilts,  Gwatkin. 

tl865.  Datura  Stramonium  L.  Wye,  Kent,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe  ; 
Sibford,  Oxon,  F.  Lascelles. 

tl865  (2).  D.  FEROX  L.  Pilton,  Devon,  W.  P.  Hiern  in  Trans. 
Dev.  Ass.  78,  1922. 

1856.  Hyoscyamus  nicer  L.  Bentley  Common,  Staffs,  ex  Sir 
R.  Curtis. 

fl857.  H.  ALBUS  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 
fl860.  Verbascum  Phlomoides  L.  Swanage,  Dorset,  Druce. 

tl861.  V.  thapsiforme  Schrad.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants, 
Ratnbr;  Swanage,  Dorset,  E.  W.  Nicholson.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl863.  V.  viRGATUM  Stokes.  Teignmouth,  Devon,  Miss  Todd; 
Canton,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  near  the  railway  between  Gros- 
mont  and  Goathland,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

tl864,  V,  Blattaria  L.  (album).  Ledbury,  Hereford,  Miss 
Todd. 

fl865.  V.  pulverulentum  Vill.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith; 
Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Ratner. 
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1866.  V.  Lychnitis  L.  x Thapbus  L.  Westwell,  Kent,  Miss 
Jeffrey  & Miss  Cobbe. 

1867.  V.  NIGRUM  L.  Canton,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Gros- 
mont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff.  Var.  album.  Grangetown,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellung.  A hybrid  of  it  at  Radyr, 
Glamorgan  [64],  R.  L.  Smith. 

fl869.  V.  Chaixii  Vill.  Canton,  Cardiff  [63],  R.  L.  Smith. 
Det.  Thellung. 

1873.  Linaria  VULGARIS  Mill,  var.  peloria.  Plymouth,  Devon, 
N.  Sand  with. 

fl876.  L.  BIPARTITA  Willd.  Riddings,  Lanark,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung. 

tl877.  L.  PURPUREA  Mill.  Ahascragh,  Galway,  J.  Ainsworth. 

1878.  L.  REPENS  Mill  X vulgaris.  Grangetown,  Glamorgan 
[58],  R.  L.  Smith. 

fl886.  L.  Ctmbalaria  Mill,  var.  alba.  In  some  quantity  and 
seeding  true,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  shown  to  me  by  Mr  Thurston  ; 
also  from  the  walls  of  the  Canal,  Bolton-le-Sands,  Lancs,  Miss  R. 
Bright;  Newlyn,  Norfolk,  Cooper;  Bishopsbourne,  Kent,  Miss 
Palmer. 

1893.  Scrophularia  alata  Gilib.  River  above  Musselburgh, 
Midlothian,  Foggitt. 

fl896.  S.  canina  L.  Radyr,  Glamorgan  [79],  R.  L.  Smith. 
Det.  Thellung. 

tl898.  Mimulus  guttatus  DC.  By  the  Cynon,  near  Hirwain 
Brecon,  Webb;  near  Sidmouth,  G.  T.  Harris  in  Trnns.  Dev. 

1922. 


fl898.  M.  LUTEus  Ti.  Sandside  Bay,  Deerness,  Orkney.  John- 
ston. Identified  by  W,  B.  Turrill  as  the  S.  American  species. 
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tl899.  M.  MOSCHATUS  Dougl.  Between  Ambleside  and  Gras- 
mere, Westmorland,  T.  B.  Blow  ; Ceinws,  Montgomery,  Barton. 

tl903.  Digitalis  lutba  L.  Near  Looe,  Cornwall,  Mrs  R.  R. 
Roberts. 

fl904.  Erinus  alpinus  L.  Walls  at  Babraham,  Cambridge, 
Viscountess  Grey;  Morham,  East  Lothian,  R.  P.  Brotherston  in 
Gard.  Ghron.  266,  1923. 

1908.  Veronica  Chamaedrys  L.,  var.  procera  W’illk.  Near 
Penzance,  Cornwall,  Druce. 

1912.  V.  Anagallis-aquatica  L.  Between  Galway  and  Barna, 
Galway,  D.  C.  Murray. 

*1930.  V.  scutbllata  L.  Dolgelley,  Arthog,  Merioneth,  B.^rton. 

*1931.  Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  Holland,  South  Ronaldshay, 
Orkney,  Johnston.  (This  should  be  submitted  to  various  experts. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  a British  species). 

1932.  E.  BOREALIS  Wettst.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce;  Dur- 
ness, W.  Sutherland;  *Chippenham,  Cambridge,  Druce;  *Magilla- 
gan,  Londonderry,  S.  A.  Bennett. 

1933.  E.  BREVipiLA  B.  & G.  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks;  Dun- 
stable Downs,  Beds;  Wareham  and  Corfe,  Dorset;  Ballater,  S.  Aber- 
deen ; Bettyhill,  Durness,  W^.  Sutherland;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross;  Res- 
cobie,  Forfar;  John  o’  Groats,  Caithness,  Druce;  Magilligan  sand- 
hills, Londonderry,  S.  A.  Bennett, 

1934.  E.  NEMOROSA  Pers. , var.  ciliata  Drabble.  Swanage, 
Dorset;  St  Ouen’s  and  Pleniont,  Jersey;  Ketton  Stone  Pits,  Lines; 
Wakerley,  Northants;  Westwell,  Oxon,  Druce;  Pilligreen,  W. 
Sussex,  Burdon  : Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lady  Douie  : Magilligan 
sandhills,  Londonderry,  S.  A.  Bennett. 

*19.34  (4).  E.  CONFUSA  Pug.sl.  Nant  Francon,  ('’arnarvon, 
PunsLEY  in  Jonrn.  Bat.  22,  1923. 
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1935.  E.  CURTA  Fries.  Farr,  W.  Sutherland;  Holburn  Head, 
Caithness,  Druce.  Var.  glabrescens  Wetts.  Seascale,  Cumber- 
land, Druce. 

1936.  E.  occiDENTALis  Wetts.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  Druce; 
Vazon,  Guernsey,  Trapnell;  Saunton,  N.  Devon,  Miss  Todd  ; *Iving- 
hoe  Beacon,  Bucks,  Druce. 

1939.  E.  micrantha  Reichb.  (gracilis  Fr.).  Erriboll,  near 
Ben  Hope,  W.  Sutherland,  Druce;  near  Goathland,  N.  Yorks, 
Flintoff. 

1940.  E.  SOOTICA  Wetts.  Bettyhill,  Durness,  W.  Sutherland; 
Ullapool,  W.  Ross;  Urrisbeg,  Galway,  1921,  Druce. 


fl940  (2).  E.  MINIMA  Fr.  Gairy  Hill,  S.  Ronaldshay,  Orkney, 
Johnston,  l.c. 

1941.  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne.  New  Forest,  S.  Hants,  Lady 
Douie. 


1943.  E.  Kerneri  Wetts.  Cranbourne  Chase,  Dorset,  Mel- 
viLL ; Hertford,  Ansell  ; Bradninch,  N.  Devon,  Lady  Douie  ; 
Anglesey,  S.  A.  Bennett  ; Swanage,  Dorset,  Druce. 

Many  of  the  Eyehrights  have  been  kindly  determined  by  Mr  D. 
Lujnb,  and  Mr  W.  H . Pearsall  has  also  given  assistance. 

1951.  Rhinanthits  ma.ior  Ehrh.  Bettyhill,  W.  Sutherland, 
Druce. 

1966.  Orobanche  major  L.  (elatior).  Westwell,  Kent,  Miss 
M.  COBBB. 

1971.  0.  minor  Sutt.  *Carmarthen,  Hamer;  Barry, 

Glamorgan  [70],  R.  L.  Smith;  on  clover,  Menmor,  Galway,  Mrs 
Evans. 


*1975.  Utricularia  vulgaris  L.  and  1978.  U.  minor  L.  Dovey 
Junction,  Montgomery,  Barton. 
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11986  (3).  Verbena  hastata  L,  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs 
Rothwell  & Raynbr. 

1988.  Mentha  rotundifolia  Huds.  Wigton,  Deuce;  Limps- 
field,  Surrey,  Crutwbll  ; *Ridgmont,  Beds,  Saunders  FI.  x 
spiCATA.  Carnow  Downs,  Feock,  Cornwall,  1907,  Davey. 

*1989.  M.  ALOPECUROiDBS  Hull.  Garden  origin.  Mere,  Wilts, 
W.  Hbrridqe  ; Llanfairfechan,  Carnarvon,  Pugslby  in  Journ.  Bot. 
22,  1923. 

1990.  M.  LONGiFOLiA  Huds.  Marham,  W.  Norfolk,  Robinson; 
fEvie,  Orkney,  Johnston. 

1990.  X M.  viLLOSA  Huds.  Marham,  W.  Norfolk,  Robinson. 

*1992.  M.  CRiSPA  L.  Of  garden  origin,  Torquay,  S.  Devon, 

W.  Hbrridgb. 

1993.  X M.  PIPERITA  L.,  forma.  Brailes,  Wilts,  1922,  C.  P. 
Hurst.  See  Rep.  851,  1922.  When  fresh  it  had  a strong  scent  of 
citron,  and  is  perhaps  similar  to  Mr  White’s  M.  citrata  from  the 
Mendips.  An  autumnal  specimen  of  the  Wilts  plant  had  a pepper- 
mint odour.  Dr  Thellung  refers  it  to  piperita. 

1994.  M.  AQUATiCA  L.,  var.  hirsuta  (Huds.)  x longifolia. 
Waterford  Mar.sh,  Hertford,  1846,  Ansell.  Var.  vulgaris 
(Sole).  Earthcott,  Alveston,  Gloster,  E.  Neemes. 

1996.  X M.  vERTiciLLATA  L.,  var.  rivalis.  Llanwarne,  Here- 
ford, B.  King. 

1997.  X M.  GENTiLis  L.  Near  Sennen,  Cornwall,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Brown;  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Ratner. ; *Sibton,  E.  Suffolk, 
Rbdgrovb. 


1999.  X M.  rubra  Huds.  Near  Ray  Island,  N.  Essex,  1922, 
Drucb  ; near  Waggoner’s  Wells,  Surrey,  C.  P.  Hurst. 

2000.  M.  ARVENsis  L.,  var.  praecox  (Sole),  teste  J.  Fraser. 
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Thornton  Reservoir,  Leicester  (see  Report  583,  1916),  A.  E.  Wade, 
as  M.  sativa,  var.  rivalis. 

f2009  (2).  Satureia  Montana  L.  Winchester,  Hants,  Rayner. 

2010.  S.  menthifolia  (Host)  = stlvatica  Bromf.  There  is  a 
specimen  from  South  Baddesley,  S.  Hants,  in  Rh.  Kew. 

2011.  S.  Calamintha  Scheele,  var.  Briggsii  Druce.  Gt.  Orme, 
Carnarvon,  H.  Kew;  near  Hartford,  Kent;  Corfe,  Dorset,  Druce. 

2013.  S.  Acinos  Scheele.  Barry,  Glamorgan  [46],  R.  L.  Smith. 

*2016.  Clinopodhjm  vulgare  L.  Llyfnant  Valley,  Montgomery, 
Barton. 

t20l7.  Melissa  officinalis  L.  Offley  Hay,  on  a common, 
Staffs,  Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis  ; Cerris,  Merioneth,  Barton. 

12025.  Salvia  nemorosa  L.  Par,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd.  Det. 
Thellung. 

t2031.  S.  VERTiciLLATA  L.  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff  ; 
Buildwas,  Salop,  Melvill. 

f2039.  Dracocephalum  parviflorum  Nutt.  Near  Warlingham, 
Surrey,  Beadell. 

*2042.  Scutellaria  galericulata  L.  Dovey  Junction,  Mont- 
gomery, Barton. 

2047.  Melittis  Melissophyllum  L.  Sterfield  English,  Hants, 
H.  L.  Green. 

12048.  SiDERiTis  MONTANA  L.  Christchu rch,  S.  Hante,  Mrs 

Rothwell  (fe  Rayner. 

2056.  Stachts  stlvatica  L.  Monstrosity.  See  E.  M.  Cutting 
in  Avn.  Bot.  405-25,  1921. 


2056.  X S.  AMBiGUA  Sm.  Tapton,  Derby,  Drabble. 
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*2068.  S.  ARVENsis  L.  Dovey  Junction,  Montgomery,  Barton. 

f2059.  S.  ANNUA  L.  Linkenhorn,  Cornwall;  Christchurch,  S. 
Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  & Ratnbr;  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell. 

f2059  (2).  S,  recta  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

2062.  Galeopsis  Tetrahit  L.,  var.  nigricans  Breb.  Wenvoe, 
Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Studland,  Dorset,  Druce. 

|2069.  Lamium  maculatum  L.  Buckenham,  E.  Norfolk,  B. 
Reynolds  ; roadside  between  Hirwain  and  the  Brecon  border, 
Glamorgan,  Webb. 

|2082.  Teucrium  Chamaedrys  L.  Minchinhampton  Common. 
Gloster,  Dr  Pbgler. 

2086.  Ajuga  gbnevbnsis  L.  Adventive  at  Hayle,  Cornwall. 
As  I expected  this  is  the  plant  which  was  first  recorded  as  A.  pyrMi- 
dalis.  Dr  Pegler’s  specimen  proves  it  to  be  A.  genevensis. 

12088.  Plantago  Psyllium  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith.  Det. 

Thellung. 

2090.  P.CoRONOPUS  L.,  var.  tenuifolia  Wirtg.  Near  Cardiff, 
Glamorgan,  Prof.  D.  McLean;  a minute  form,  with  nearly  entire 
leaves,  in  a wet  turfy  place,  Seascale,  Cumberland,  Dr  Hellon. 

2092.  P.  LANCEOLATA  L.,  var.  Timbali  (?).  Frilford,  Berks. 
Druce. 

2100  (3).  P.  ARiSTATA  Michx.  Bristol,  Gloster;  Portishead, 

Somerset,  N.  Sandwith. 

2102  (11).  Paronychia  polygonifolia  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sand- 
with. 

*210.3.  Herntaria  GL-ABRA  L.  Near  Torquav,  Devon.  See 
Jovrn.  Torquay,  361,  1923. 
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2110.  Amaranthus  retroplbxus  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell;  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  Druce  ; Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith.  Var.  Delilei  Thell.  Par,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd. 
Det.  Thellung. 

f2112.  A.  ALDUS  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith ; Par,  Cornwall,  Miss 
Todd.  Det.  Thellung. 

f2114:.  A.  chlorostachts  Willd.,  var.  pseudoretroflexus 
Thell.  = A.  PowELLii  Wats.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith.  Det. 
Thellung. 

The  Chenopods  have  been  determined  by  Dr  Murr. 

2117.  Chenopodium  rubrum  L.,  var.  pseudobotryodes  Wats. 
Frensham,  Surrey;  Hurst,  Berks;  Holy  Isle,  Northumberland, 
Druce.  Dr  Murr  refers  them  to  botryodes  Sm.,  but  this  plant 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood  on  the  continent. 

2121.  C.  URBicuM  L.,  var.  intermedium  Koch.  Aberthaw, 
Glamorgan,  Lady  Davy. 

2122.  C.  MURALE  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan  [104],  R.  L.  Smith; 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  Lady  Davy. 

f2123.  C.  OPULiPOLiuM  Schrad.  Stoneferry,  Hull,  Yorks,  Miss 
A.  B.  COBBB. 

2124.  C.  ALBUM  L.,  var.  viride  (L.).  Sibford,  Oxon ; Lich- 
field, Staffs;  Swanage,  Dorset,  Druce.  Var.  Bernburgense 
Zchack.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith.  Var.  lanceolatiforme  (Murr). 
Hull,  Yorks,  Miss  M.  Cobbe  ; Bradford,  Yorks,  Druce.  Var. 
suBFiciFOLiuM  (Murr).  Hull  (as  var.  serrntiforme),  Miss  M.  Cobbe; 
Cannock  Chase,  Staffs;  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce.  Var.  viri- 
DBSCENS  '(St.  Am.).  Exeter,  Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd; 
Lichfield,  Staffs,  Druce.  Var.  glomerulosum  Reichb.  Lichfield, 
Staffs;  Sibford,  Oxon,  Druce. 


12124  (2).  C.  lanceol.\tum  Muhl.  Walsall,  Staffs.  Druce. 
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f2125.  C.  LEPTOPHYLLUM  Nutt.  Swaythling,  Christchurch,  S. 
Hants,  Rayner.  Dot.  Kew. 

2126.  C.  piciPOLiUM  Sm.  Wye,  Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

f2127.  C.  GLAUCUM  L.  Goonhavern,  Cornwall,  Rilstone; 
Faverham  Quay,  Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

f2130.  C.  Ambrosioides  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

f2131.  C.  Botrys  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

t2131  (2).  C.  striatum  Kras.  Hull,  Yorks,  Miss  M.  Cobbe,  and 
as  var.  erosum.  x hircinum.  Meanwood,  Leeds,  Butcher.  x 
Haywahdiae  Murr.  Oil  works,  Hull,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

t2131  (4).  C.  Berlandierii  Moq.  Ware,  Herts,  Druce. 

f2135  (5).  Monolepis  Nuttaluii  (R.  Sch.)  Greene.  Loseley, 
Guildford,  Surrey,  Clarke. 

2153.  Atriplex  pedunculata  L.  Still  in  W.  Suffolk,  Stanley 
Redgrove. 

f2153  (10).  Axyris  Amarantoides  L.  Shalford,  Surrey,  Chase; 
Warlington,  Surrey,  Beadall  ; Tilehurst,  Berks,  Murray. 

12155.  Kochia  scoparia  Schrad.  Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith. 

2168.  Salsola  Kali  L.,  var.  tenuifolia  Mey.  Faversham. 
Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

12168  (2).  Phytolacca  decandra  L.  Eastleigh,  S.  Hants,  Rayner  ; 
roadside,  Malvern,  Worcester,  Towndrow.  The  older  name  is  P. 
americana  L.,  which  dates  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum. 

2184.  Polygonum  aequale  Lindin.  Silloth,  Cumberland; 
Walsall,  Staffs,  Druce. 

2184  (4).  P.  CALCATUM  Lindeb.  [Ref.  No.  2480].  West  End 
Common,  Esher,  Surrey,  1921,  Britton,  teste  Danser. 
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12191.  P.  CUSPIDATUM  S.  & Z.  Pitlochry,  E.  Perth,  Webb; 
Lichfield,  Staffs ; Braemore,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

f2191  (2).  P.  SACHALINBNSE  Schm.  Braemore,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

12193.  Fagoptrum  tataricum  Gaertn.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith. 

2201.  Rumex  sanguineus  L.  Grange  Lane,  Blackhill,  Glamor- 
gan, Webb. 

*2207.  R.  M.-VRiTiMUS  L.  Near  Falfield,  W.  Gloster,  E.  Nelmes. 

f2210.  R.  MAGELEANicus  Gris.  Avonmouth,  Bristol,  N. 
Sand  WITH. 

f2210.  R.  obovatus  Dans.  Posail,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

f2216.  Hippophae  Rhamnoides  L.  Gairloch,  W.  Ross,  Webb. 

2218.  Thesium  humifusum  DC.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith. 

f2229.  Euphorbia  virgata  W.  & K.  Greenhithe,  Kent,  Red- 
grove;  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Theelung.  War- 
lingham,  Surrey,  Stansfieed  ; Has.socks,  Susse.v ; Thame.s,  near 
Wallingford,  Berks,  Hutchison;  Station  yard,  Aylesford,  Miss  M. 
CoBBE  ; near  Six-mile  Bottom,  Cambridge,  Dretce. 

12230.  E.  Cyparissias  L.  Cholsey,  Berks,  Miss  Neied. 

f2234.  E.  FAECATA  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith.  Det. 
The  LEUNG. 

2236.  E.  EXiGUA  L.,  var.  retusa  DC.  Stockton,  Rugby, 
Rugby  TAst,  1923. 

f2243.  Mercuriaeis  annua  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson. 

2244.  Uemus  MONTANA  Stokes,  var.  monstrosa.  Near  Eyton 
Bridge,  N.  Yorks,  Feintoff. 
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2246.  U.  Plotii  Druce.  Near  Stafford,  Drucb. 

12248.  Cannabis  sativa  L.  Patshull,  Staffs,  Lady  J.  Legge. 

|2249.  Ficus  Carica  L.  Chesil  Beach,  Dorset,  a fair  sized 
plant,  Druce  & Van  de  Weyer;  near  Mumbles  Head,  Glamorgan, 
Webb. 


2260.  XJrtica  dioica  L.,  var.  microphylla  Haiism.  Church 
End,  Finchley,  both  as  a roundish  and  as  an  elongated-leaved  form. 
Drabble  ; Brendon,  Devon,  Waterfall  in  Trans.  Dev.  78, 

1922. 

f2253  (5).  Helexine  Soleirolii  Req.  In  the  drain  round  Long 
Ashton  Church,  N.  Somerset,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper  ; on  a wall  at  Pill 
(H . T.  Gihhons),  Axbridge  Church,  Somerset,  H.  S.  Thompson; 
Bassett,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

f2258  (2).  Alnus  incana  Medik.  Arnside,  Westmorland, 
Pearsall  ; Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason. 

2269.  Carpinus  Betulus  L.  *Isle  of  Wight,  ex  Miller 
Christy.  Var.  parvifolia  Miller  Christy.  Near  Stokenchurch, 
Oxon,  Druce. 

t*2267.  Salix  pentandra  L.  Leagrave,  Beds,  Saunders  FI. 
Probably  planted. 

2269.  S.  ALBA  L.,  var.  vitellina  (Sm.).  Gailey  Reservoir, 
Staffs,  Druce. 

2269.  X S.  viRiDis  Fries.  A large  leaved  form,  Hardwick 
House,  Oxon,  Druce  and  Lady  Rose. 

2270.  S.  TRiANDRA  L.  Darenth  River,  Kent,  St.  J.  Marriott 
but  the  female  catkins  from  the  same  locality  are  S.  undulata 
Ehrh.,  teste  Fraser. 


f2272.  S.  DAPHNOiDBS  Vill.  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffs,  Druce. 
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2273.  S.  viMiNALis  L.,  var.  linearifolia  W.  & G.  Gailey 
Reservoir,  Staffs,  Druce. 

f2293.  PopuLus  Tacamahacca  Mill.  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffs; 
Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  Druce. 

t2294  (4).  P.  LAURiFOLiA  Ledeb.  Roro,  Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth; 
Aberdeen,  Druce. 

2296.  Ceratophyllum  submersum  L.  Brading  Water,  Whit- 
stable,  Kent,  Dighton. 

*2297.  Hydroch.a.ris  Morsus-ranae  L.  In  a pithole  near  Box, 
Wilts,  Mrs  Colville. 

2303.  CoRALLORRHiZA  TRiFiDA  Chat.  In  plenty  on  damp 
places,  Culbin  Sands,  Easterness,  Patton  and  Stewart. 

2306.  Listera  cordata  Br.  Golspie,  E.  Sutherland,  Prof. 
T.  L.  Griffiths;  Shipley  Bridge,  Brent,  Devon,  Furse. 

2308.  Spiranthes  spiralis  C.  Koch.  Under  the  name,  S. 
autumruilis,  Prof.  Bower,  of  Glasgow,  recorded  in  Nature  185,  1923 
the  finding  of  this  Orchid  in  1921  in  two  stations  about  a mile  apart 
“ very  sporadically  in  the  woods  about  Carr  Bridge.”  Specimens 
were  not  preserved,  but  “ their  characteristic  smell  and  spiral  spikes 
interested  our  table  at  the  hotel.  . . I am  pretty  sure  we  were  not 
mistaken  in  the  plant.  1 have  known  it  since  I was  a boy.”  On 
p.  291  of  the  same  journal  Miss  E.  P.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  says  she 
too  found  it  on  Docharn  Craig,  a small  hill  (1250  ft.),  near  Carr 
Bridge  in  the  .summer  of  1921.  She  describes  finding  “ it  in  the 
wood  which  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  its  floor  is  covered  with  Vnc- 
cinium  spp.,  mainly  Oxycoccus  mixed  in  places  with  Erica  Tetralix 
and  cinerea.  Earlier  in  the  season  Pijrola  rotundifolm  and  Trien- 
talis  europaea  were  abundant.  Only  one  species  of  the  Sjyiranfhes 
was  discovered  although  a careful  search  was  made  of  the  whole 
wood.  The  specimen  was  unfortunately  lost  in  its  transit  to  the 
South.”  With  reference  to  these  records  T must  say  that  T have 
still  great  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  identification.  It  is  not  only 
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such  a great  extension  of  the  known  range  of  the  plant,  since  Spiran- 
thes  is  not  on  record  for  Scotland,  but  the  habitat  is  so  different  from 
its  normal  one.  Moreover,  I sent  Miss  Smith  unlabelled  specimens 
of  V accinium  Vitis-idaea  and  Goodyera  repens,  and  she  recognised 
them  as  the  plants  she  recorded  as  Oxycoccus  and  Spiranthes.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  vernacular  name  of  Cranberry  is  on  Speyside 
wrongly  applied  to  Vitis-idaea.  Is  it  possible  that  an  abnormal 
specimen  of  Goodyera  may  have  been  mistaken  by  Prof.  Bower  for 
Spiranthes  1 It  is  most  unlikely  that  it  should  grow  in  a pine  wood 
on  acid  soil.  But  we  have  another  Scottish  record  in  the  same 
paper  by  Mr  J.  B.  Simpson,  who  claims  to  have  discovered  several 
specimens  in  the  Isle  of  Coll,  Argyllshire,  one  of  which  "was  sent  to  a 
competent  botanist,  Mr  Burgess,  of  Forres,  who  corroboi-ated  the 
identification.  Both  these  botanists  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
Goodyera,  so  it  would  seem  that  there  was  one  found  there.  The 
Coll  locality  is  a more  likely  one  than  Speyside,  but  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  found  on  shell-sand  Mr  Simpson  tells 
me  they  grew  “ in  peaty  soil  overlooking  beach  deposits  in  part,  but 
sometimes  only  on  gneiss.  But  the  soil  may  be  limey,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  marble  in  the  rocks  near.”  There  is  just  a chance  of 
the  Coll  plant  proving  to  be  S.  Romawzo-^ana,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  most  likely  one  to  occur.  The  matter  deserves  further  investiga- 
tion not  only  in  Coll,  but  in  Easterness.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  at  one 
time  thought  he  had  seen  Spiranthes  in  Speyside,  but  starveling 
Goodyera  might  have  l^n  mistaken  for  it.  On  present  knowledge 
I hesitate  to  include  it  as  a Scottish  plant.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2313.  Cephalanthera  Damasonium  Druce.  Near  the  G(^ma- 
gogs,  Cambridge,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

2316.  Hblleborine  viridiplora  (Reichb.).  Wood  near 
Exeter,  D.  Pegler. 

*2321.  Orchis  militaris  L.  On  the  Quenvais,  Jersey,  Miss 
Vachell  and  T.  Attenborough.  A solitary  specimen  which  had 
been  broken  by  a passer-by  was  sent  me  for  examination.  On 
soaking  out  the  flower  it  proved  to  be  this  species,  the  leaves  having 
the  characteristic  coumarin  odour,  Druce. 
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2324.  0.  MORio  L.,  var.  Churchillii  Druce.  Tenby,  Pem- 

broke, Druce. 

2326.  0.  INCARNATA  L.,  b.  PULCHELLA  Druce.  Beadnell,  North- 
umberland, R.  B.  Cooke  j Holmsley  Bog,  Surrey,  J.  Fraser  in  Gard. 
Chron.  347,  1923;  Lumsden,  N.  Aberdeen,  Wilson;  Braemar,  S. 
Aberdeen;  Dunnet,  Caithness,  Druce.  x purpurella.  Beadnell, 
Northumberland,  Cooke. 

2326  (2).  0.  praetermissa  Druce.  Plumpton,  Sussex,  Miss 

CoTTis ; Chippenham,  Cambridge,  Druce  ; Darenth,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  St.  J.  Marriott;  Stoneham,  S.  Hants,  abundant,  Ratner; 
Kingsthorpe,  York,  J.  Green;  Ellers  Marsh,  Thornton  Dale,  N. 
Yorks,  Flintoff.  Var.  pulchella  Druce.  Enidale,  N.  Lancs; 
Pearsall;  Beadnell,  Northuml^erland,  Cooke;  Lumsden,  Aberdeen, 
Wilson;  Rescobie,  Forfar;  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen;  Tomintoul, 
Banff;  Carr  Bridge,  Grantown,  Easterness;  Bonar  Bridge,  E.  Ross; 
Golspie,  E.  Sutherland;  Dunnet,  Caithness;  Durness,  Smoo,  Led- 
beg,  etc.,  W.  Sutherland;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

2326  (2).  O.  praetermissa  x Fuchsii.  Marsworth,  Herts, 
Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild. 

2326  (2).  0.  PRAETERMISSA  X MACULATA.  Carmarthen, 
Hamer;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross;  Dingwall,  E.  Ross,  Druce. 

2326  (2).  0.  PRAETERMISSA,  var.  pulchella  X MACULATA. 
Bettyhill,  Durness,  W.  Sutherland;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

2326  (3).  0.  PURPURELLA  Steph.  Ireleth,  N.  Lancs,  Pearsall; 

Beadnell,  Northumberland,  Cooke;  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

2327.  0.  MACULATA  L.,  vera.  Inchnadamph,  W.  Sutherland  ; 
Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce  ; Ireleth,  N.  Lancs,  Pearsall.  Var. 
LEUCANTHA  Druce.  Arrochar,  Dumbai-ton,  Miss  G.  Young  ; Altna- 
harra,  W.  Sutherland;  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

2327  (2).  0.  Fuchsii  Druce.  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks,  abun- 

dant, Druce;  Marlborough,  Wilts,  G.  Peirson;  Darenth,  Kent,  St. 
J.  Marriott;  Wye,  Kent,  Miss  Corbe  ; Cortachy,  Forfar,  Druce. 
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2327  (3).,  0.  O’Kbllyi  Druce.  *Dunstable  Downs,  Beds; 
*Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks,  Druce;  Charlbury,  Oxon,  11^  in.  high, 
Powell. 

2328.  0.  laxiplora  x morio  = 0.  alata.  Still  at  St.  Ouen’s 

Pond,  Jersey,  Bot.  Soc.  Exp. 

*2331.  0.  HiRCiNA  Crantz.  Near  Burnham,  N.  Somerset,  25 

plants  scattered  over  a considerable  area  but  near  an  unoccupied 
house.  There  seems  no  evidence  of  its  being  planted  in  the  garden 
and  thus  to  have  escaped.  Miss  Stewart,  ex  W.  D.  Miller  ; near 
Puddlehinton,  Dorset,  Mr  Lovelace,  ex  Mr  Herridge  ; near  Hadis- 
coe,  E.  Norfolk,  the  specimen  had  about  60  flowers  on  it,  H.  K.  A. 
Shaw  ; Border  of  Wood,  Wye,  Kent,  the  third  specimen  seen  there 
this  year,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

2336.  Ophrys  apifera  Huds.  Near  Buildwas,  Salop, 
Melville  ; *on  chalk  debris  near  Magheramorne,  Larne,  Ireland, 
Capt.  Chase.  See  Irish  Nat,  96,  1923.  Var.  plavescens  Rost. 
Charlton  Adam,  N.  Hants,  Boys. 

2336  (2).  0.  Trollii  Heg.  Baunton,  near  Cirencester,  Gloster, 

Greenwood  ; *Brighton,  on  downs,  Sussex,  Payne,  ex  Miss  Cottis  ; 
*Laugharne,  Carmarthen,  Hamer;  *Seaton,  Devon,  Stanley  Burr 
in  Dev.  <&  Ex.  Gaz. 

2337.  Herminium  Monorchis  Br.  Between  Hartingdon  and 
Sundon,  Beds,  Saunders  FI. 

2338.  Habenaria  Gymnadenia  Druce.  Lewes,  Sussex,  H. 
Carter;  most  abundant  at  Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  with  var.  alba,  as 
the  dense-flowered  plant,  Druce. 

2340.  H.  viRiDis  Br.  Near  Presteigne,  Radnor,  Mrs  Deben- 

HAM. 

2350.  Iris  poetidissima  L.,  var.  citrina  Bromf.  Langton 
Matravers,  Dorset,  Van  de  Weyer. 

12363.  Hermodactylis  tuberosus  Mill.  Flowering  at  Ludge- 
van,  Cornwall,  March  18,  1923,  where  Mr  Thurston  showed  it  me. 
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|2354.  Crocus  biflorus  Mill.  *Penrice  Green,  Glamorgan, 
Webb. 

12366.  Narcissus  major  Curt.  With  the  foregoing,  in  great 
luxuriance,  Druce. 

f2372.  N.  BIFLORUS  Curt.  Ide,  Teignmouth,  S.  Devon,  Mi&s 
Cresswell  in  Trans  Dev.  Ass.,  1922. 

12390.  Asphodelus  fistulosus  L.  Warlinghain,  Surrey, 
Beadell;  Seaton,  Devon,  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.  1922. 

12393.  Allium  Ampeloprasum  L.  Quite  naturalised  near  the 
Madingley  road,  Cambridge,  Miss  G.  Bacon. 

|2394  (2).  A.  SATIVUM  L.  Naturalised  in  a field  at  Renmore, 
Galway,  Mrs  Evans.  Det.  Thellung;  Wiseman’s  Bridge,  near 
Tenby,  Pembroke,  T.  J.  Wall. 

2396.  A vineale  L.,  var.  bulbiferum  Syme.  Swalecliiie, 
Whitstable,  Kent,  Miss  Cobbe. 

12401.  A.  TRIQUETRUM  L.  Naturalised  near  Tenby,  Pembroke, 
Druce. 

12402.  A.  CARiNATUM  L.  Upton  on  Severn,  West  Gloster,  Miss 
Todd;  river  above  Musselburgh,  Edinburgh,  Foggitt. 

2403.  A.  oleraceum  L.  Upton  on  Severn,  W.  Gloster,  Miss 
Todd. 

2405.  A.  SCHOENOPRASUM  L.  Builth,  Brecon,  Hon.  Mrs  A. 
Leith. 

12407.  Muscari  racbmosum  Lam  & DC.  West  Dean,  Wilts,  H. 
L.  Green;  Leagrave,  Beds,  Saunders  FI. 

12408.  Hyacinthus  comosus  L.  West  Harling  Heath,  Nor- 
folk, Lady  Doreen  Fitzroy  A Miss  DunI;Op  ; Hayling  Isle,  S.  Wilts, 
Miss  Hillard. 
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2410.  SciLLA  AUTUMNAIJS  L. 

12411  (2).  S.  HisPANiCA  Mill. 

*2425.  Paris  quadripolia  L. 
Inchnadamph,  vide  spec.,  Druce. 


Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

Near  Tenby,  Pembroke,  Druce. 

On  an  islet  in  Loch  Awe,  near 
An  interesting  locality. 

Epping  Forest,  Essex, 


2433.  JuNCUs  suBNODULOsus  Schrank. 
Miss  Trower. 


2436.  J.  ARTICULATES  L.  A monstrosity  caused  by  Liven 
juncorum,  Cape  Wrath,  W.  Sutherland,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  Baker. 

2437.  J.  BULBOSUS  L.,  var.  uliginosus  (Fries).  Ashdown 
Forest,  Sussex,  Lady  Davy;  Loch  Achray,  Perth,  Miss  Trower. 

f2450.  JuNCOiDES  NEMOROSUM  Morong,  var.  rubellum  (Hoppe) 
Druce.  St  Blazey,  Cornwall,  Mr  Medlen,  ex  Thurston;  between 
WyndcliS  and  Tintern,  Monmouth,  Miss  M.  Cobbb. 

*2452.  J.  PiLOSUM  Morong.  Near  St  Peter’s,  Jersey,  W.  H. 
Jones. 

*2462.  Sparganium  neglectum  Beeby.  Dovey  Junction,  Mont- 
gomery, Barton. 

2478.  Elisma  NATANS  Buch.  Chasetown,  Staffs,  L.  B.  Langman. 

2489.  Potamogbton  alpinus  Balb.  By  the  railway  between 
Levisham  and  Goathland,  N.  Yorks,  Flintopp. 

2493.  X P.  gramineus  L..  var.  Wolpgangii  (Kihl.).  Loch  of 
Tankerness,  Orkney,  Johnston,  l.c. 

2495.  X P.  NiTBNs  Web.,  var.  subperpoliatus  Hagstr.  Thurso 
River,  Caithness,  above  the  town,  Druce  A Williamson. 

*2608  (2).  P.  PANORMiTANus  Biv.  Pwll,  Carmarthen,  Hamer, 
teste  Bennett. 

*2509.  P.  rutilus  Wolfg.  Loch  of  Ayre,  Holm.  Orkney, 
Johnston. 
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*2632.  SciRPUS  STLVATicus  L.  Westoning  Flitwick,  Beds 
Saunders  FI. 

2545.  S.  COMPRESSUS  Pers.  Bogs  near  Basingstoke  Canal, 
Woking,  Beadell. 

2552.  Rynchospora  fusca  Ait.  Acharacle,  Mozart,  Mrs  R. 
McKenna. 

*2553.  R.  ALBA  Vahl.  Dovey  Junction,  Montgomery,  Barton. 

2557.  Kobresia  bipartita  Dalla  Torre.  In  the  Yellow  Corrie, 
Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  Druce. 

2560.  Carex  ACUTiFLORA  Ehrh.,  var  composita.  Darenth  river, 
near  Shoreham,  Kent,  M.  Horner. 

2561.  C.  VESICARIA  L.  A sterile  form  from  a pasture,  Merton, 
Oxon,  perhaps  a hybrid  with  6'.  gracilis,  with  which  it  grew,  Druce. 

2562.  C.  SAXATiLis  L.  With  rounder  female  spikelets  than 
usual.  Yellow  Corrie,  Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  Druce. 

2564.  C.  inflata  Huds.  An  extraordinary  nearly  sterile  form. 
Some  of  the  female  spikelets  have  male  flow'ers  at  the  apex,  and  some 
of  the  male  spikelets  show  male  flowers  in  the  centre.  The  lower 
female  spikes  are  lax-flowered  and  are  sometimes  compound.  Sent  by 
Mr  TEMPLEM.A.N  from  Cogra  Moss,  Lamplugh,  Cumberland,  in  1922. 

2666.  C.  HiRTA  L.,  var.  hirtiformis  Pers.  Oxley,  Watford, 
Weybridge,  Surrey,  Trethewt. 

2667.  C.  PENDULA  Huds.  Banks  of  Lune,  between  Casterton 
and  Barbon,  L.  Lancs,  Pearsall. 

2569.  C.  STRiGOSA  Huds.  In  woods  near  Radnage,  the  second 
known  habitat  in  Oxon,  found  by  Gambier  Parry  and  N.  Sandwith. 

2670.  C.  helodes  Link.  Rozel,  Jersey;  lietween  Weymouth 
and  Portland,  Dorset,  Druce. 
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2573.  C.  DiSTANS  L.  Charlbury  Moor,  Oxon,  Druce. 

2574.  C.  PUNCTATA  Gaud.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  in  Lady  Davy’s 
locality,  in  some  quantity,  Bot.  Soc.  Exp. 

2575.  C.  PULVA  Host.  Chippenham,  Cambridge,  Druce. 

2576.  C.  LEPiDOCARPA  Tausch.  Charlbury  Moor,  Oxon,  Druce. 
X C.  XANTHOCARPA  Degl.  Brittas  Pond.  Co.  Dublin,  Stelfox  in 
Irish  Nat.  39,  1923. 

2577.  C.  Oedbri  Retz.  Little  Frensham  Pond,  Surrey, 
Biddiscombe. 

2586.  C.  TOMBNTOSA  L.  Frampton,  Gloster,  Miss  D.  Cator; 
*Westwell,  Oxon,  just  in  the  county,  N.  Sandwith  with  Gambibr 
Parry.  A splendid  New  County  Record.  S.  Cerney,  W.  Gloster, 
Greenwood. 

2588.  C.  diversicolor  Cr.,  var.  composita.  Alltnaharra,  W. 
Sutherland,  Druce. 

2611.  X C.  AXILLARIS  Good.  Near  Cheddar,  N.  Somerset, 
Lady  Davy. 

2615.  C.  Pairabi  Schultz.  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey,  Druce. 

2616.  C.  DivuLSA  Stokes.  Mont  Orgueil,  Jersey,  Druce;  Pres- 
teigne, Radnor,  Mrs  Debenham. 

2617.  C.  PANicuLATA  L.  Large  stools,  5-6  feet  high,  in  the 
Scilly  Islands,  H.  Downes.  Var  simplex  Peterm.  Hampton 
Lodge  Puttenham,  Surrey,  Biddiscombe  ; S.  Cerney,  W.  Gloster, 
Greenwood  ; x C.  Boenninohausiana  Weihe.  *Hothfield  Heath, 
Kent,  Miss  Cobbe  ; *Hazely  Heath,  N.  Hants,  Lady  Davy. 

2619.  C.  diandra  Schrank.  Odiham,  N.  Hants,  Lady  Davy  ; 
Rescobie,  Forfar,  Druce.  Var.  major  (Kolh.).  Druce.  Runham. 
E.  Norfolk,  B.  Reynolds. 

2623.  C.  DIVISA  Huds.,  *var.  chaetophylla  Steud.  In  several 
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places  in  Surrey.  The  rhizomes  travel  at  great  length  in  the  soil 
and  the  crowns  are  crowded  here  and  there,  J.  Fraser.  This 
comes  nearest  the  Spanish  plant  of  any  I have  personally  seen  from 
Britain.  The  plant  recently  distributed  through  the  Watson  B.E.C . 
by  .\lr  H.  S.  Thompson  does  not  conform  to  the  description  of 
chaetophylla. 

2628.  C.  PULiCARis  L.,  forma  Montana  Pugsl.  Ledbeg,  W. 
Sutherland,  Druce. 

t2632.  Panicum  Crus-galli  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith. 

f2634.  P.  sanguinale  L.  Abundant  in  the  Tomato  houses  in 
Guernsey,  Tomlin. 

f2637.  P.  capillare  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss  Vachell  ; 
Radyr,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

t2653.  Phalaris  minor  Retz.  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung.  *Frilford,  Berks,  Druce;  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R. 
L.  Smith. 

t26.o6  (2).  P.  angusta  Nees.  Possil,  Coatbridge,  Lanark, 
Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

2665.  Alopbcurus  bulbosus  Gouan.  Rurnney  Marsh,  Mon- 
mouth, Wade. 

2673.  Phleum  pratense  L.,  var  longiaristatum  Parn.  Patter- 
dale,  Westmorland,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason.  Var.  nodosum  L.  Bos- 
cowen,  Cornwall ; without  awns,  Bedminster,  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 
Var.  intermedium  (Jord.).  *Radnage,  Bucks  and  Oxon,  Druce. 

2674.  P.  alpinum  L.  At  2300  ft.  above  Crowdundle  Beck  on 
the  South  Side  of  Cross  Fell,  about  20  yards  from  the  Westmorlan  1 
Boundary  which  is  formed  by  the  Beck,  W.  Wilson. 

f2681.  P.  suBULATUM  A.  G.  Glasgow,  Grierson.  Det.  Thel- 
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|2683.  Agrostis  verticillata  Vill.  Southwick,  Sussex,  F.  R. 
Browning,  ex  Miss  Cottis  ; Meanwood,  Leeds,  Butcher. 

12690.  PoLYPOGON  MONSPELiENSis  Deaf.  Southwick,  Sussex, 
Miss  Bacon  ; Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothwell  and  Rayner. 

2694.  Calamagrostis  canescbns  Druce.  Near  Corfe,  Dorset, 
Drucb. 

f2697.  Deyeuxia  piliformis  Druce.  {D.  retrofracta  Willd.). 
Bradford,  Cryer;  Meanwood,  Leeds,  Butcher. 

12698.  Gastridium  ventricosum  S.  & T.  Mayboro,  Lanark, 
Grierson. 

2699.  Apera  Spica-venti  Beauv.  Martlesham,  E.  Suffolk,  H. 
K.  A.  Shaw. 

*f2700.  A.  interrupta  Beauv.  In  immense  quantity  at  Frilford, 
Berks,  specimens  distributed  this  year,  Druce. 

2701.  Aira  caryophyllea  L.,  var.  multiculmis  (Dum.).  Pyr- 
ford,  Surrey;  Frilford,  Berks,  Druce. 

f2704.  Lagurus  ovatus  L.  On  a wall,  Porthcawl,  Glamorgan, 
Webb. 

2712.  Deschampsia  plexuosa  Trin.,  var.  Montana  (Huds.). 
Craig  Gledsiad,  Brecon,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

2717.  Avena  patua  L.,  var.  pilosa.  Cardiff,  Miss  Vachell. 

f27I9.  A.  STRIGOSA  Schreb.,  sub-sp.  geabrescens  Marq.  St. 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Druce.  Var.  nigra  Marq.  Keltney  Burn,  M. 
Perth,  Druce. 

f2720.  A SATivA  L.,  sub-sp.  verna  Marq.  Swaythling,  S. 
Hants.  Rayner  ; Princes  Risborough,  Bucks,  Druce.  Sub-sp. 
autumnale  Marq.  Cardiff,  Miss  Vachell  ; Hanslope,  Bucks, 
Druce. 
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2722.  A.  PUBESCENS  Huds.  and  2723.  A.  phatensis  L.  Cor- 
tachy,  Forfar,  Druce. 

2724.  Arrhenathbrum  elatius  M.  & K.,  var.  biaristatum 
(Peterm.)  Druce.  Par  Harbour,  Cornwall,  L.  T.  Medlin. 

12727.  Caphiola  Dactylon  OK.  On  the  quay  by  the  Deben, 
Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

2732.  SiEGLiNGiA  DECUMBENs  Beauv.,  var.  longigluma  Hack. 
Cheese  Wring,  Cornwall,  L.  T.  Medlin. 

2733.  Phragmites  vulgaris  Druce,  var.  flavescens  (Cust.). 
Near  Lumeden,  N.  Aberdeen,  W.  Wilson. 

f2737.  Ctnosurus  echinatus  L.  Southwick,  Sussex,  Lady 
Davy;  between  Kingwood  and  Boxhill,  Surrey,  Redgrove;  Bristol, 
N.  S.andwith;  Welbeck,  Notts,  Goulding  ; Kirkby  Lonsdale,  West- 
morland, Trapnell  ; Bromeswell,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

*2742.  Koeleria  albescens  DC.  Sands  of  Barry,  Forfar,  Lady 
Davy.  New  to  Scotland. 

f2744  (3).  K.  panicea  Domin.  Coatbridge,  Lanark,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung. 

f2747.  Eragrostis  cilianensis  V-L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Miss 
Vachell.  Det.  Thellung. 

f2748  (7).  E.  CURVULA  Nees.  Bradford,  Cryer,  det.  Kew,  is 
det.  by  Thellung  as  E.  chloromelas  Steudel. 

t2755.  Briza  maxima  L.  Exeter,  Devon,  Miss  Todd. 

2767.  B.  minor  L.  Abundant  in  the  Scillies,  H.  Downes. 

*2759.  PoA  iRRiGATA  Lindm.  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

f2760.  P.  PALUSTRis  L.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 

2769.  P.  ANNUA  L.,  a large  form  near  var.  aquatica.  Near 
Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 
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2772.  Glyceria  pluitans  Br.,  var.  pedicellata  (Towns.). 
Martlesham,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

2778.  G.  PROCUMBBNs  Dub.  Near  the  river  by  a granary  at 
Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw;  near  Stafford,  with  *G. 
DisTAN.s  and  *G.  maritima,  Header  in  Journ.  Bot.  279,  1923;  Folke- 
stone Harbour,  Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe.  Perhaps  a hybrid  of  this 
with  maritima  at  Hopsham  Marsh,  S.  Devon,  Miss  Todd. 

2782.  Festuca  adscendens  Rete.  Hawes,  Yorks,  Miss  M. 
Cobbe. 

2783.  F.  SYLVATICA  Vill.  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  abundant. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Mason;  Cortachy,  Forfar,  Druce. 

2788.  F.  MEMBRANACEA  Druco.  On  tips  at  Hirwain,  in  both 
Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

f2794.  Bromus  rigens  L.  Naturalised  in  the  Scillies,  H. 
Downes. 

|2798.  B.  MADRiTENsis  L.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  R.\yner. 

*2801.  B.  erectus  Huds.  Wren’s  Nest,  Staffs,  Druce  and  Sir 
R.  Curtis  ; Llwyooed,  Brecon,  Webb. 

f2803.  B.  UNioLOiDEs  H.  B.  K.  Naturalised  in  the  Scillies,  H. 
Downes;  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Rayner;  Woodbridge.  Suffolk. 
H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

2807.  B.  pratbnsis  Ehrh.,  var.  multiplorus  (Sm.)  Druce. 
Radnage,  Bucks  and  Oxon,  Druce. 

2811.  B.  HORDEACEUS  L.,  var.  leptostachys  (Pers.)  Beck.  Be- 
tween Truro  and  Malpas,  Cornwall,  Miss  Todd:  near  Abbey  Wood, 
W.  Kent,  St.  J.  Marriott;  Glasgow,  Grierson;  a ramo.se  form  at 
Granton,  Midlothian.  Fraser.  Var.  pseudoracemosus  A.  A G. 
Killin,  Perth,  Fraser.  Det.  Theeeuno. 


f2816.  B.  macrostachys  Desf.  Airdrie,  Lanark,  Grierson. 
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t2817.  B.  jAPONicus  Thunb.  Par,  Cornwall,  L.  T.  Medlin,  ex 
Thurston. 

f2821.  Lolium  temulentum  L.  Forfar,  Druce  and  Lady  Davy; 
Exeter,  Miss  Todd;  Pembrey,  Carmarthen,  Hamer. 

2824.  L.  PERENNE  L.,  var.  sphaerostachyum  Mast.  Wye, 
Kent,  Miss  M.  Cobbe.  Var.  viviparum.  St  Blazey,  Cornwall,  L. 
T.  Medlin. 

2830.  Agropyron  repens  Beauv.,  var.  lasiorachis  Hack. 
Glandyfi,  Cardigan,  Barton. 

*2846.  Lepturus  incurvus  (L.)  Druce.  Shingle,  Snettingham, 
W.  Norfolk,  Little.  If  this  is  true  incurvus  it  is  an  important 
discovery,  since  its  previous  stations  have  been  adventive  only. 

f2851.  Hordeum  jubatum  L.  Quay  side  by  the  Deben,  near 
Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

2855.  Elymus  arenarius  L.  Hayling  Isle,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
Hillard. 

2874.  Equisetum  variegatum  L.,  lietween  the  var.  Wilsoni  and 
E.  TRACHYODON.  Glen  Cahir,  Co.  Clare,  Druce. 

2877.  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  L.  Found  at  Meathop, 
Westmorland,  in  1902  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason. 

f2895.  Onoclea  sensibilib  L.  Came  up  with  ferns  sent  from 
Dawlish,  Devon,  ex  Miss  Pomeroy. 

2897.  Dryopteris  cristata  A.  Gray.  Hickling,  E.  Norfolk, 
Lady  G.  Churchill. 

*2906.  Cystopteris  fragilis  Bernh.  Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  R. 
H.  C.  Pack,  ex  Rayner. 

*2908.  Phegopteris  polypodiodes  F6e.  Bruce  Hill,  Cavan, 
G.  G.  Blackwood  in  Irish  Nat.  107.  1923. 
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2920.  Ophioqlossum  vulgatum  L.  The  type  from  Bigbreck, 
Birsay,  Orkney,  1923,  Johnston. 

2924.  IsoBTES  LACUSTRis  L.  There  is  a line  of  wrack  half  a 
mile  long  at  Killin  Pier,  M.  Perth,  3 inches  broad  and  about  1 inch 
thick,  composed  of  Isoetes,  all  the  work  of  ducks,  who  are  very  fond 
of  it.  They  gobble  up  the  plant,  and  then  make  for  other  lakes  and 
tarns.  D.  Haggart. 

2933.  Nitblla  flexilis  Ag.  Carmarthen,  Hamer. 

2934.  N.  OPACA  Ag.  Presteigne.  Radnor,  Mrs  Debenham. 

2950.  Chara  contraria  Kuetz  and  *var.  hispidula  Braun.  The 
Loons,  Birsay,  Orkney,  Johnston,  l.c. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GENUS 

THYMUS. 

THE  BRITISH  SPECIES  AND  FORMS. 

By  K.  Ronniger,  Vienna. 

The  kindness  of  Dr  G.  Claridge  Druce,  of  Oxford,  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  study  the  abundant  material  of  this  interesting 
genus  which  his  British  herbarium  contains,  a genus  at  which  I have 
been  working  for  several  years. 

The  British  Thymes  have  been  dealt  with  in  recent  times  by  K. 
Domin  and  A.  B.  Jackson  {Journ.  Bot.  vol.  46,  1908,  p.  33),  and  by 
E.  F.  Linton  (Lc.  vol.  47,  1909,  p.  346).  As  I have  arrived  at 
somewhat  divergent  results,  as  regards  both  system  and  arrange- 
ment, I avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  state  them. 

Domin  and  Jackson  give  the  following  species  as  occurring  in 
England: — 1.  T.  ovatus  Miller;  2.  T.  Serpyllum  L. ; 3.  T.  praecox 
Opiz;  4.  T.  glaher  Miller  (=  T.  Chamaedrys  Fries).  To  these 
Linton  adds  5.  T . Lovyantis  Opiz,  and  6.  T . spathvlatus  Opiz. 

Domin  and  Jackson  adopt  the  method  proposed  by  Velenovsky 
[Sitzber  d.  hohm.  Akad.  d.  TT’7ss.  Prag,  1903),  which  is  based  upon 
the  innovation-character.  According  to  this  the  large  section 
Strpyllum  Benth.  is  divisible  into  three  groups  : Suberecti,  Pseudo- 
repentes.  and  Repen  tes: — Suberecti — without  creeping  sterile 
offsets ; Pseudorepentes — creeping  offsets  springing  from  the  leaf- 
axils  of  the  offsets  of  the  previous  year,  terminated  in  the  followimr 
year  by  an  inflorescence ; Repentes — the  sterile  creeping  offsets  of  the 
previous  year  grow  on  as  such  in  the  following  year. 

But  this  sub-division  arbitrarily  separates  forms  that  are  closely 
allied;  for  instance,  the  species  T.  ovatus  Miller  and  T.  glaher 
Miller  of  the  above  list,  the  certain  distinction  of  which  is  not 
always  easy.  Many  other  instances  of  the  placing  in  different 
groups  of  allied  forms  by  this  method  could  be  given.  This  appears 
to  me  to  prove  that  although  this  mode  of  classification  is  certainly 
of  practical  use  for  the  purposes  of  determination  and  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  species,  it  does  not  lead  to  a natural  grouping.  The 
property  of  producing  sterile  creeping  stolons  seems,  from  the 
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phytological  point  of  view,  to  have  been  a relatively  late  acquisition 
of  the  genus  Thymus,  for  we  note  that  in  the  most  diverse  groups  of 
the  genus  some  species  develop  runners  whilst  their  nearest  relatives 
do  not  do  so. 

Domin  and  Jackson  place  T.  ovatus  in  the  Suberecti,  T. 
Serpyllum,  T.  praecox  and  T.  glaher  in  the  Repentes.  The  English 
T.  glaher  Mill.,  which  is  identical  with  T . Chamaedrys  Fries,  cannot, 
however,  by  any  means  be  included  in  the  Repentes,  for  all  the 
specimens  that  I have  seen  showed  the  innovation-character  of  the 
Pseudorepentes.  Moreover,  Briquet  (in  Schinz  & Keller  Flora  der 
Schweiz,  .3rd  ed.,  vol.  2,  1914)  has  pointed  out  that  T.  Chamaedrys 
Velenovsky  (which  Domin  and  Jackson  have  accepted)  is  not  identical 
with  T.  Chamaedrys  Fries.  According  to  the  synonymy  which 
Velenovsky  himself  gives,  T.  Chamaedrys  Vel.  is  a mixture  of  T. 
alpestris  Tausch  and  T.  Trachselianus  Opiz.  The  former  is  most 
closely  related  to  T . Chamaedrys  Fries ; it  is  a creeping  plant  of  the 
Sudetic  Mountains  and  Carpathians,  and  does  not  occur  in  Sweden ; 
the  latter  is  related  to  T . praecox  and  inhabits  the  Alps.  Further- 
more, Velenovsky  seems  to  have  included  in  his  “ T . Chamaedrys  ” 
certain  forms  of  T.  Serpyllum,  the  inflorescence-axes  of  which 
have  two  rows  of  hairs,  which  occur  in  Scandinavia  and  in  England. 

The  name  T.  ovatixs  Mill,  should  be  replaced  by  the  name  T . 
pulegioides  Linne  {Sp.  PL,  ed.  1,  p.  592).  The  specimen  preserved 
in  the  Linnean  Herbarium,  which  came  from  Montpellier  in  France, 
as  well  as  Linnaeus’  diagnosis,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  two  names 
are  synonymous.  Linnaeus’  plant,  of  which  I have  obtained  a 
photograph  by  the  kind  help  of  Mr  C.  C.  Lacaita,  shows  a malforma- 
tion in  that  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence  bears  a tuft  of  leaves  at  its 
apex  •,  but  this  is  only  a proliferation  destitute  of  any  systematic 
significance.  Apparently  misled  by  this  proliferation,  Linnaeus 
erroneously  transferred  his  species  to  the  genus  Cun/ila  in  the  2nd 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarwm. 

For  photographs  of  the  original  specimens  of  T . ovatus  Miller 
and  T.  glaher  Miller,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr  A.  B. 
Rendle  and  Mr  A.  J.  Wilmott,  whom  I now  cordially  thank. 

The  species  T.  praecox  Opiz  and  T . spathulatus  Opiz  which  are 
given  as  growing  in  England,  are  characteristic  plants  of  the 
Austrian  flora,  with  which  I am  familiar.  I have  seen  the  original 
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specimens  from  the  Opiz  Herbarium.  On  this  precise  knowledge  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  do  not  occur  in  England  : at  any 
rate  I have  not  seen  any  specimen  that  could  be  assigned  to  either  of 
them.  A fairly  certain  character  is  afforded  by  the  upper  teeth  of 
the  calyx.  In  the  English  forms  of  T . Serpyllum  these  teeth  are 
always  very  short,  not  longer,  or  only  slightly  longer,  than  they  are 
broad  at  their  base;  in  T . praecox,  including  T.  spathulatus,  they  are 
considerably  longer  than  they  are  broad.  T.  j/raecox  also  has,  as  a 
rule,  larger  leaves,  in  the  sense  that  the  smallest  leaves  of  this 
species  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  largest-leaved  English  forms  of 
T . Serpyllum  which  have  been  taken  for  T . praecox. 

On  phyto-geographical  grounds,  I regard  the  occurrence  in 
England  of  T . Ldvyanus  Opiz  as  quite  out  of  the  question  : for  this 
species  is  a typical  member  of  the  Pannonic  flora,  of  which  1 have 
seen  original  specimens  and  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  my  place  of  residence.  1 have  not  seen  any  form  from 
England  which  would  even  remotely  recall  it.  T.  Lbvyanus  Opiz 
has  the  innovation  of  the  Pseudorepentes,  thin  glabrous  leaves  about 
10-12  mm.  long  and  4 mm.  broad,  its  flowering  shoot  is  hairy  on 
ail  sides,  the  hairs  on  the  upper  part  being  patent  and  villous, 
the  calyx  is  .3.6-4  mm.  long,  covered  with  long  outstanding  villous 
hairs. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I turn  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  English  forms.  It  is  my  conviction  that  in  England  only  two 
groups  of  forms  are  met  with.  Each  of  these  can,  however,  be  sub- 
divided into  races.  They  are  : — 

I.  Species  collectiva.  Thymus  pulegioides  L. 

II.  Species  collectiva.  Thymus  Serpyllum  L. 

These  are  characterised  as  follows  : — 

1.  T.  pulegioides  L.,  sens.  lat.  Plant  having  ‘ sub-erect  ’ or 
‘ pseudo-repent  ’ branching.  (I  have  not  seen  a ‘ repent  ’ form  from 
England,  but  there  are  such  on  the  Continent).  Flowering-shoots 
sharply  quadrangular  below  the  inflorescence,  goniotrichous  (that  is 
hairy  only  on  the  angles  or  alternately  in  two  rows),  hairs  reflexed. 

*The  hairiness  should  always  be  estimated  from  the  second  internode 
below  the  inflorescence,  for  the  uppermost  internode  has  always  a 
tendency  to  more  marked  development  of  hairs. 
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Leaves  of  delicate  consistence,  always  glabrous  in  the  English  forms, 
the  nervature  does  not  project  on  the  under-side.  To  this  belong  the 
races  T . pulegioides  L.  and  T.  glabtr  Mill. 

II.  T.  Serptllum  L.,  sens.  lat.  Plant  having  always  the ‘repent’ 
mode  of  branching.  Flowering  shoots  relatively  short,  as  a rule  only 
4-7  cm,  high,  borne  in  rows  on  the  runners  of  the  previous  year, 
only  very  rarely  terminated  by  an  inflorescence,  ending  in  a sterile 
tuft  of  leaves  as  a rule;  they  are  either  hairy  all  over  or  goniotrich- 
ous  (internodes  bearing  hairs  in  4 rows  or  alternately  in  2)  but  in 
the  goniotrichous  forms  this  distribution  of  the  hairs  is  not  so  fully 
manifested  as  it  is  in  the  group  T . -pulegioides  L. ; a few  downy 
hairs  occur  also  on  the  glabrous  surfaces  of  the  shoot.  Leaves  small, 
usually  only  5-7  mm.  long,  rarely  longer,  rather  thick,  rigid, 
rounded  above,  with  the  nervature  projecting  on  the  under  surface, 
glabrous  or  hairy.  Inflorescence  usually  capitate.  Here  belong  the 
races  T.  Serpyllum  L.,  T.  pycnotrichus  (Uechtr.),  T.  lanuginosus 
Mill.,  T.  Drucei  Ronn.,  T.  neglectus  Ronn.,  and  T.  hritarmicu^ 
Ronn. 


KEY  TO  THE  BRITISH  FORMS  OF  THYMUS. 

la.  Leaves  of  delicate  consistence,  always  glabrous,  nervature  not  projecting  on 
the  lower  surface  ; the  plant  never  with  “ repent  ’ branching  : the  flowering 
shoot  always  goniotrichous  (2  or  4 rows  of  hairs),  T.  pulegioides  L. , sens.  lat. 

2a.  Plant  ‘sub-erect’;  stem  fairly  high,  often  20-25  cm.;  leaves  relatively 
large,  averaging  9 mm.  in  length  and  5 mm.  in  breadth  ; inflorescence 

elongated  as  a rule,  interrupted,  the  lower  verticils  remote, 

T.  pnlegioid.es  L..  sens,  stric.  (=T.  ora/?M  Mill). 

2b.  Plant  ‘ pseudo-repent  ’ ; stem  shorter  and  thinner,  often  only  i mm. 
thick  ; leaves  small,  averaging  6-8  mm.  in  length  and  ,S-4  mm.  in  breadth  ; 
inflorescence  often  capitate  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  also  frequently 
elongated,  with  the  lower  verticils  remote,  especially  at  the  fruiting 
stage, T.  glaber  Mill  ( = T.  Chamaedrgs  Fries). 

lb.  Leaves  of  firm  consistence,  rigid,  small,  the  nervature  projecting  on  the  under 

surface,  glabrous  or  hirsute  ; plant  always  with  ‘ repent  ’ branching  ; in- 
floresence  almost  always  capitate T.  Serpyllum  L. , sens.  lat. 

3a.  Flowering-shoot  hirsute  on  all  sides. 

4a.  Leaves  glabrous  or  bearing  only  a few  scattered  hairs  on  the  surface. 

T.  Serpyllum  L. 

5a.  Leaves  elongate-elliptical,  2-2‘5  mm.  broad.  Tj'pe-form 

var.  Linnaeanus  Gren.  et  Godr. 

the  internodes  very  short,  

var.  cricoides  Wimm.  et  Grab.,  non  Borbas. 

upper  part  of  flowering-shoot  villose,  var.  rigidus  Wimm.  et  Grab. 

5b.  Leaves  obovate  or  elliptical,  3-4  mm.  broad, 

var.  silvicola  Wimm.  et  Grab, 
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4b.  Leaves  hairy  on  the  upper  surface. 

6a.  Leaves  moderately  hirsute  ; flowering-shoot  with  short,  reflexed 
hairs,  those  of  the  uppermost  iiiternodes  being  rather  longer,... 

T.  pycnotrkhus  (Uechtr.). 

6b.  Entire  plant  densely  villose  with  gre\'  hairs  which,  at  least  on 
the  uppermost  interaode,  ate  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter 
of  the  stem, T.  laniujiiiotiUK  Mill. 

3b.  Flowering-shoot  goniotrichous  (two  surfaces  hairy  and  two  glabrous). 

7a.  Inflorescence  capitate  and  remarkably  large,  when  hermaph- 
rodite having  a diameter  of  1^-2  cm.;  leaves  obovate-elliptical, 
relatively  large,  averaging  5-8  mm.  long  and  3-3^  broad, 
usually  scantily  hirsute  on  the  surface,  less  often  almost 
glabrous, T.  Drucei  Ronn. 

7b.  Inflorescence  capitate  and  of  medium  size,  when  hermaphrodite 
at  most  1|  cm.  in  breadth  ; leaves  smaller  and  narrower,  mostly 
only  1^-3  mm.  in  breadth. 

8a.  Leaves  glabrous  or  with  only  scattered  hairs  on  the  surface, 

T.  neyleclns  Ronn. 

8b.  Leaves  hirsute  on  the  surface, T.  brilannicus  Ronn. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  SPECIES  AND  FORMS. 

I.  Species  collectiva,  T.  puuegioides  L.,  sens.  lat. 

1.  T.  PULEGioiDES  L.  Sp.  PI.,  ed.  1,  p.  592  (1753).  Syn.  : T. 
ornfu.'i  Miller  Gard.  Diet.,  ed.  7,  No.  7 (1759).  Plant  20-30  cm. 
high,  sterile  shoots  erect,  no  creeping  sterile  stolons.  Stems  nearly 
1 mm.  thick,  erect  or  ascending,  springing  many  together  from  a 
robust  woody  root;  hairs  variously  distributed  or  confined  to  the 
angles ; hairs  retrorse.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  broadest  in  their 
lowest  third,  obtuse  or  rounded;  margins  convex  or  very  convex; 
narrowed  at  the  base;  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  at  the 
base;  rather  thin;  nervature  not  projecting;  7-10  mm.  long,  4-6 
mm.  broad.  Inflorescence  ± spicate,  the  upper  verticils  close  to- 
gether, the  lower  remote.  Calyx  3-4  mm.  long,  densely  hairy,  but 
less  so  on  the  dorsal  side,  which  may  be  almost  glabrous ; the  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  calyx-teeth  always  bear  long  cilia  ; the  upper 
calyx-teeth  longer  than  broad. 

A form  of  T . '[mlegioides  L.  having  short  inflorescences  and  more 
ovate  leaves,  is  var.  vulgaris  Wimm.  et  Grab.  FI.  Siles,  11,  i,  163 
(1829).  By  its  sub-erect  habit,  thick  stems,  and  larger  leaves,  this 
form  is  distinguishable  from  T.  glaher  Mill. 

Westward  Ho,  N.  Devon;  Dover,  Kent;  Harefield,  Middlesex;  S. 
Hinksey,  Berks  (1889);  Beckley,  Oxon ; Hyde  Heath,  Bucks; 
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Andoversford,  Gloster ; Harleston,  Northants.  1873;  Mocktree,  Staf- 
ford. 

2.  T.  GLABER  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.,  ed.  7,  No.  6 (1759).  Syn.  : 
T . Chamaedrys  Fries  Nov.  FI.  Suec.,  ed.  I (1814)  p.  35  ; ed.  II  (1828) 
p.  197.  Plant  10-15  cm.  high,  often  smaller,  of  ‘ pseudo-repent  ’ 
habit,  the  creeping  runners  mostly  short.  Stems  thinner  than  in  T. 
pulegioides  L.  mostly  about  ^ mm.  thick,  numerous,  branched,  pros- 
trate at  the  base ; hairs  in  2 or  4 rows  on  the  sharply  quadrangular 
stems.  Leaves  thin,  broadly  lanceolate,  rounded  above,  rather 
abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  Avhich  is  ciliate,  whilst  both  surfaces 
are  glabrous  ; venation  not  projecting  on  the  under  surface;  6-8  mm. 
long,  3-4  mm.  broad.  Inflorescence  spherical  or  spicate  (f. 
capitatm  and  f.  verticillatus  Lge.  Haandb.  i.d.  Danske  Flora,  ed.  1, 
1851,  357).  Calyx  3 mm.  long,  densely  hirsute,  but  less  so  on  the 
dorsal  side,  which  may  be  almost  glabrous ; the  upper  calyx-teeth 
bearing  cilia  as  long  as  those  of  the  lower ; the  upper  calyx-teeth 
usually  short,  not  longer  than  broad.  Here  belongs  the  var. 
grocilicaulis  Ronn.,  with  very  delicate  stems,  and  small  leaves  only 
4-6  mm.  long  and  2-3  mm.  broad. 

Widely  distributed  in  Britain.  Twickenham  Hill,  N. 
Somerset  (I.  M.  Roper,  as  sn-bcitratus) ; Apesdown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  (C.  E.  Palmer,  1888);  Cranbourne  Chase,  Dorset; 
Hook  Common,  N.  Hants  (C.  E.  Palmer,  1886);  Highnam, 
Canterbury  (C.  E.  Palmer,  1894);  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  1908;  Engle- 
held  Green,  Pyrford,  Surrey  ; Walden  chalk-i^it,  N.  Essex;  Galley- 
wood,  S.  Essex  [2012-2013],  (G.  C.  Brown);  Langley,  Welwyn 
(Blake,  1820),  Hitchin,  Ware.  Herts;  Plareheld,  Stanmore  Heath, 
Middlesex;  Tubney,  Brimpton  Common,  Wytham  Wood,  Berks; 
Seer  Green,  Chenies,  Fawley,  Whaddon,  Hyde  Heath,  Bucks;  Pep- 
pard  Common,  on  chalk  rubble  at  Oxford,  Oxon  ; Cosgrove,  North- 
ants; Somersham,  E.  Suffolk  [1620],  (Brown);  Great  Doward, 
Hereford ; Billesdon,  Coplow,  Leicester  (Horwood,  referred  to 
var.  subnilf^atus,  by  Jackson  in  B.E.C.  363,  1915);  Lerwick, 
Shetland. 

Forma  vertic.illaUu<^  (Lange).  Stow  Wood,  Oxon. 

FI.  albis.  Galleywood,  S.  Es^ex  (Brown). 

Forma  gracilicauHs  Ronn.  Welwyn,  Herts;  Apesdown,  Isle  of 
Wight;  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 
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II.  Species  collectiva,  T.  Serpyllum  L.,  sens  lat. 

a.  Flowering  shoots  hairy  on  all  sides. 

3.  T.  Serpyllum  L.  Sp.  PI.  II  (1753),  p.  590;  FI.  Suec.,  ed.  Il', 
(1765)  p.  208;  Fries  Nov.  Flor.  Suec.  ed.  II  (1828),  p.  195.  Root- 
stock  elongated,  creeping,  from  which  spring  the  long  creeping  main 
axes;  each  main  axis  terminated  by  a sterile  prostrate  shoot,  and 
bearing  sterile  lateral  shoots.  Flowering  shoots  low,  only  4-7  cm. 
high,  springing  in  rows  from  the  stolons  of  the  previous  year,  hairy 
all  over.  Leaves  small,  rather  thick,  stiff,  with  seven  nerves 
(midrib  with  three  nerves  on  each  side)  which  project  on  the  under 
surface,  narrowly  elliptical  or  elliptical-ovate,  rounded  above, 
cuneate  below,  4-6  mm.  long,  2-4  mm.  broad,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, ciliate  at  the  base.  Inflorescence  capitate,  rarely  somewhat 
elongated,  at  most  14  cm.  in  diameter  (in  hermaphrodite  specimens). 
Calyx  coarsely  hairy,  3^-4  mm.  long,  the  upper  teeth  short,  as  broad 
as  long,  with  long  cilia. 

Here  belong: — var.  ericoides  Wimm.  et  Grab.  FI.  Siles  II.  i. 
165  (1829)  non  Borbas  Symb.  ad  Thym.  Europ.  Internodes  very 
short,  leaves  very  small;  Little  Culrannoch,  Forfar,  1916. 

Var.  rigidm  Wimm.  et  Grab.,  l.c.,  p.  166.  Stems  villose  above, 
with  patent  hairs;  leaves  remote,  2-2|-  mm.  broad;  St  Cyrus  Cliffs, 
Kincardine. 

Var.  silvicola  Wimm.  et  Grab,  l.c.,  p.  166.  Leaves  obovate  or 
elliptical,  remote,  3-4  mm.  broad. 

Albecq,  Guernsey  (Barton  [12^);  St.  Brelade’s  (Piquet, 
1851),  St  Aubin’s,  Jersey,  1906;  Polruan,  Cornwall  (C.  E. 
Palmer,  1887);  Wychwood,  Oxon  ; Westbury,  Bucks; 

Colley,  Weston,  Northants;  Balsall  Common,  Warwick; 

Clifden,  Roundstone,  Galway.  (^The  MS.  states — The  glabrous- 
leaved  typical  T.  Serpyllum.  is  not  common  in  Britain. 

4.  T.  PYCNOTRiCHUS  Uechti’itz  pro  T . Serpylli  apud  Ph. 

Schube  FI.  v.  Schlesien  (1904)  p.  331.  Allied  to  T.  Serpr/llum  L. 
Main  axes  long,  creeping,  terminated  by  a sterile  prostrate  shoot, 
and  bearing  sterile  prostrate  lateral  shoots.  Flowering  shoots  low 
only  4-7  cm.  high,  springing  in  rows  from  the  stolons  of  the  previous 
year,  covered  all  over  with  short  retrorse  hairs,  those  on  the  upper- 
most internodes  being  somewhat  longer.  Leaves  small,  rather  thick, 
stiff,  7 nerved,  the  nerves  projecting  on  the  under  surface,  narrowly 
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elliptical  or  elliptical-ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  hairy  on  the  surface, 
4-6  mm.  long,  2-3  mm.  broad.  Inflorescence  spherical,  rarely  some- 
what elongate,  at  most  H cm.  in  diameter  (in  hermaphrodite  speci- 
mens). Calyx  with  coarse  villous  hairs,  3-4  mm.  long,  the  upper 
calyx-teeth  short,  about  as  long  as  broad,  with  long  cilia. 

St.  Aubin’s,  Jersey;  Polruan,  Cornwall;  Abbotsbury,  Chesil 
Beach,  Dorset;  Uphill,  N.  Somerset,  1904 ; Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight; 
Saffron  Walden,  N.  Essex  (Bullock,  1891);  Englefield  Green,  Surrey, 
1897;  Langley,  Herts  (Little,  1912);  Harefield,  Middlesex;  Tubney, 
Wytham,  Berks;  Peppard,  Oxon ; Chenies,  Chalfont,  Whaddon, 
Bucks;  Barry  Isle,  Glamorgan  (Wade);  Harleston,  Northants;  Bal- 
mullo,  St.  Andrews,  Fife;  Duns,  Berwick;  Elibank,  Selkirk; 
Thornielee, I Peebles^  Struan,  Perth;  Aviemore,  Easterness ; Glen 
Spean,  Wasterness ; Braemore,  Elphin,  W.  Ross ; Cnochan,  W. 
Sutherland;  Lerwick,  Shetland;  Cavehill,  Belfast. 

Two  specimens  of  T . pycnotrichus  (Selkirk)  are  remarkable  in 
possessing  elongated  upper  calyx-teeth  and  at  the  same  time  very 
narrow  leaves.  Since  all  the  other  British  specimens  that  I have  seen 
belonging  to  the  form-group  of  T . Serpyllum  have  short  upper  calyx- 
teeth,  I can  only  regard  this  case  as  one  of  individual  deviation, 
and  as  not  of  systematic  importance.  The  occurrence  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  atavistic,  which  would  indicate  that  all  the  British 
races  of  T . Serpylluvi  are  descended  from  a primitive  form  of  the 
more  southern  T . praerox. 

6.  T.  LANUGINOSUS  Miller  Gard.  Diet.,  ed.  7.  No.  8 (1759) 
Allied  to  T.  Serpyllum  L.  Main  axes  creeping,  terminated  by  a 
sterile  prostrate  shoot,  more  rarely  by  an  inflorescence,  and  bearing 
sterile  prostrate  lateral  shoots.  Flowering  shoots  low,  only  4-7  mm. 
high,  springing  from  all  sides  of  the  stolons  of  the  previous  year, 
villous,  the  hairs  on,  at  any  rate,  the  highest  internodes  being  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  Leaves  small,  rather  thick,  stiff, 
7-nerved,  narrowly  elliptical  or  elliptical -ovate,  cuneate  at  base, 
den.sely  covered  with  grey  villosity  like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  4-5 
mm,  long,  2-34  mm.  broad.  Inflorescence  spherical  or  somewhat 
eloiurated.  at  mo,st  14  cm.  in  diameter  (in  hermaphrodite  specimens). 
Calyx  densely  villous,  about  4 mm.  long,  the  upper  calyx-teeth  short, 
about  as  long  as  broad. 

Sapperton,  Gloster,  1911;  Snowdon,  Carnarvon,  1917. 
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Mr  A.  J.  Wilmott  has  recommended  that  the  name  T . lanugmosus 
should  be  entirely  discarded  (Journ.  Bot.  vol.  61,  1923,  p.  136). 
The  reason  he  alleges  is  that  in  Miller’s  herbarium  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a plant  which  absolutely  does  not  correspond  to  the 
diagnosis.  According  to  Wilmott  there  is  only  the  form  common  on 
the  Continent,  T.  Serpyllum,  v.  angustifolius  (Billot  No.  828, 
Schultz  No.  1844,  determined  by  Wilmott,  of  which  I could  not  get 
a photograph).  Since  Miller  mostly  based  his  diagnoses  on  speci- 
mens cultivated  in  his  garden,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  in 
his  garden  a plant  corresponding  to  the  description.  Miller  definitely 
a.ssigns  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  near  Paris  as  the  locality  for  his 
plant.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  or 
not  there  exists  in  Central  France  a plant  that  agrees  with  Miller’s 
description.  From  the  abundant  material  from  France  that  1 have 
seen,  I find  that  only  two  form-groups  are  represented  in  the 
northern  half  of  that  country  (including  Paris  and  Fontainebleau), 
as  also  in  England,  namely  the  form-group  of  T . Serpyllxim  and  that 
of  T . pvJegioides  L.  It  is  only  in  southern  France  and  in  the  Alps 
that  other  form-groups  are  to  be  found.  Each  of  these  two  groups 
includes  extremely  hirsute  forms.  Miller’s  description  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  plant  in  qiiestion  belongs  to  the  group  T . 
Serpyllum , as  is  shown  by  the  following  quotations  : — “ Thyme  with 
creeping  stalks  ” ; “ stiff  leaves  ” ; “ flowers  growing  in  heads  ” : 
“ has  trailing  slender  stalks  ” ; “ the  leaves  are  stiffer  than  thovse  of 
the  other  sorts.”  The  repeated  mention  of  the  creeping  habit  and 
of  the  stiff  leaves  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  reference  is  to  a grey 
hoary  plant  related  to  T . Serpylhtm  which  actually  grows  in  north- 
ern France  and  has  also  been  found  in  England.  Though  it  be 
admitted  that  the  name  T . lanuginoms  of  Borbas,  H.  Braun,  Velon- 
ovsky  and  other  authors  has  been  applied  to  highly  hirsute  forms  of 
Thynms  belonging  to  quite  other  groups,  yet  I do  not  see  that  that  is 
any  reason  for  discarding  the  name.  Were  that  the  case  it  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  a large  numl>er  of  the  ThymxiK  names  by  new 
ones,  without  any  apparent  advantage. 

b.  Flowering  shoots  glabrous  alternately  on  two  sides. 

6.  T.  DnuCEi  Bonniger.  Allied  to  T.  Serpylhnn . 'Main  axis 
long,  creeping,  terminated  by  a sterile  prostrate  shoot  and  bearing 
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sterile  prostrate  lateral  branches.  Flowering  shoots  low,  4-7  cm. 
high,  springing  in  rows  from  the  stolons  of  the  previous  year, 
goniotrichous  (that  is  alternately  glabrous  or  nearly  so  on  two  sides), 
the  uppermost  internode  usually  more  densely  hirsute.  Leaves 
small,  rather  thick,  stiS,  7-nerved,  the  nerves  projecting  on  the 
under  surface,  broadly  lanceolate,  broadly  elliptical  to  obovate, 
cuneate  at  base,  the  surface  glabrous  or  scantily  hirsute,  the  larger 
5-8  mm.  long  and  3-3^  mm.  broad.  Inflorescence  spherical,  rarely 
somewhat  elongated,  with  large  flowers,  diameter  2 cm.  or  more  (in 
hermaphrodite  specimens).  Calyx  4 mm.  long,  densely  villous,  but 
glabrous  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Upper  calyx-teeth  short,  1 mm., 
about  as  long  as  broad,  with  long  cilia. 

Sapperton,  Gloster ; Snowdon,  Carnarvon,  1919  ; Port  William, 
Wigton  ; North  Berwick,  Haddington;  Ben  Lawers  (Bishop  Mitchin- 
son) ; Killiechonan,  Rannoch ; Ben  Laiogh,  M.  Perth;  West  Corrie, 
Clova,  Forfar ; Ben  Laiogh,  Argyll ; Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen  ; Sligachan 
[2763],  Glen  Brittle,  Skye  [in  this  place  it  verged  toward  neglectus, 
G.C.D.].  [To  this  G.C.D.  refers  a specimen  from  W.  Malvern,  Here- 
ford, V.  Murray,  1922]. 

I have  seen  a specimen  of  T . Drxicei  fi'om  Tromso,  Norway,  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  State  Museum  in  Vienna. 

T.  Drucei  always  gives  the  impression  of  an  alpine  plant  and 
looks  very  much  like  many  forms  of  the  Alps,  such,  for  instance,  as 
T . Trachselianus  Opiz,  but  the  latter  is  always  distinguishable  by  its 
long  upper  calyx-teeth. 

7.  T.  NEGLECTUS  Ronniger.  Allied  to  T.  Serpyllvj-n . Main 
axis  long,  creeping,  terminated  by  a sterile  prostrate  shoot  and  bear- 
ing sterile  prostrate  lateral  branches.  Flowering  shoots  3-9  cm. 
high,  springing  in  rows  from  the  stolons  of  the  previous  year, 
goniotrichous,  that  is  alternately  glabrous  or  nearly  so  on  two  sides, 
the  lower  internodes  often  quite  glabroiis.  Leaves  small,  rather 
thick,  stiff,  7-nerved,  nerves  projecting  on  the  under  surface, 
narrowly  elliptical  or  elliptical -ovate,  rounded  alwve.  cuneate  at 
base,  3-5  mm.  long,  H-2|  mm.  broad,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces, 
ciliate  at  the  base.  Inflorescence  spherical,  rarely  somewhat  elon- 
gated, at  most  H cm.  in  diameter  (in  hermaphrodite  specimens). 
Calyx  coarsely  hairy,  3i-4  mm.  long,  upper  calyx-teeth  short,  about 
as  long  as  broad,  with  long  cilia. 
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Shepherds  (with  Euphrasia  Vigursii),  Cornwall;  Chesil  Beach. 
Dorset;  Uphill,  N.  Somerset;  between  Odiham  and  Upton  Grey,  N. 
Hants  (C.  E.  Palmer);  Bretch,  Gibraltar  Rocks,  Oxon ; Halford, 
Devon  (Townsend);  Lighthorne,  Warwick  (C.  E.  Palmer,  1851); 
Caerphilly,  Glamorgan  (Wade  [n.  33]);  Castle  Kennedy,  Wigton. 
1883;  Corrie,  Dumfries;  Gourock,  Renfrew  (Matheson,  1846); 
Tummel,  M.  Perth;  Boat  of  Garten,  Easterness;  Tomintoul,  Banff 
(this  is  Marshall’s  var.  prostratus  [n.  2894]) ; Sligachan,  Skye  ([n. 
2894],  Druce,  1915);  Bealach  nam  Bo,  W.  Perth;  Tain,  E.  Ross; 
Golspie,  E.  Sutherland;  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry,  1906. 

It  is  a very  interesting  observation  that  the  form-group  of  T . 
Serpyllum  L.  in  England  shows  a tendency  to  the  development  of 
forms  having  goniotrichous  (hairs  in  two  rows)  flowering  shoots. 
This  has  proceeded  so  far  that  even  the  specimens  in  the  Druce  Her- 
barium which  I have  designated  as  T.  Serpyllum  L.,  sens,  strict., 
are  not  so  completely  holotrichous  (uniformly  hirsiite)  as  is  the  case 
in,  for  instance,  specimens  from  Germany.  I have  never  seen  a 
specimen  of  T . Serpyllum  from  Germany  which  was  not  completely 
holotrichous.  The  distinction  of  T.  pulegioides  {ovatus)  as  well  as 
of  T . gloher  (Chamaedrys)  from  T.  Serpyllum  can  therefore  be  very 
easily  made  in  German  plants  on  the  simple  character  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hairs  on  the  shoots,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
in  the  case  of  English  plants.  The  consequence  is  that  many  English 
specimens  of  goniotrichous  forms  of  T . Serpyllum  have  been  wrongly 
determined  as  T.  Chamaedrys,  and  the  erroneous  conception  of  T. 
Chamaedrys  by  Velenovsky  (as  also  by  Domin  and  Jackson)  is  pro- 
bably attributable  in  part  to  this  cause. 

Goniotrichous  races  (mostly  mountain  plants)  of  T . praecox  have 
long  been  known.  I may  mention  T.  Trachselianus  Opiz  (not  Bri- 
quet) and  T.  polytrichus  Kerner.  The  oceanic  climate  of  England 
evidently  produces  effects  like  those  of  the  climate  of  the  Alps.  Inas- 
much as  the  goniotrichous  races  of  T . Serpyllum.  have  not  hitherto 
been  noticed,  1 find  it  necessary  to  establish  three  new  systematic 
units — T.  Drucei,  neglectus,  and  hritannicus . 

Many  specimens  from  England  which  show  the  characters  of  T . 
Serpyllum  but  are  also  goniotrichous  have  been  regarded  by  collec- 
tors as  hybrids,  either  T.  Serpyllum  x Chamaedrys  or  T.  Serpyllum 
X ovatus,  which  is  quite  conceivable.  But  since  these  plants  differ 
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from  T.  Serpyllum  and  its  forms  only  in  the  distribution  of  the  hairs 
on  the  shoots,  and  show,  moreover,  no  relation  to  the  group  of  T. 
pulegioides,  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  hybrids.  Further- 
more these  forms  are  very  widely  distributed  in  England,  a fact 
that  is  inconsistent  with  their  being  hybrids. 

8.  T.  BRiTANNicus  Ronniger.  Allied  to  T.  Serpyllum.  Main 
axis  long,  creeping,  terminated  by  a sterile  prostrate  shoot  and 
bearing  sterile  prostrate  lateral  branches.  Flowering  shoots  2-7  cm. 
high,  springing  in  rows  from  the  stolons  of  the  previous  year,  gonio- 
trichous,  that  is  alternately  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  on  two 
sides,  ± densely  villose  on  the  other  two  sides.  Leaves  small,  rather 
thick,  stiff,  7-nerved,  nerves  projecting  on  the  under  surface,  lanceo- 
late, narrowly  elliptical  or  elliptical,  rounded  above,  base  cuneate, 
4-6  rnm.  long,  1^-3  mm.  broad,  hirsute  on  both  surfaces.  Inflores- 
cence spherical,  rarely  somewhat  elongated,  at  most  1^  cm.  in  dia- 
meter (in  hermaphrodite  specimens).  Calyx  coarsely  hairy,  3^-4 
mm.  long,  upper  calyx-teeth  short,  about  as  broad  as  long,  with  long 
cilia. 

V^azon,  Guernsey  fBarton  [12.6])  ; Torbryan,  Devon  (Lightfoot 
1837);  Swanage,  Weymouth,  Dorset;  Telscombe,  Rottingdean,  E. 
Sussex;  S.  Margaret’s,  Kent;  Hinksey,  Berks;  Oxford,  on  chalk- 
rubble,  Bullingdon,  Oxon ; Plain  Wood,  Northants,  1873;  Cold 
Knap,  Barry,  Glam.  ([n.  31]  Wade);  Criccieth,  Carnarvon 

(Bailey);  Harlech  golf  links  135,  136,  137,  141],  Fairbairn 

Sands_J[132^BarfonJjJ^erioneth ; Buxton,  Derby;  Newton  Stewart, 
Mull  of  Galloway,  Wigton;  Selkirk,  Ferrygate  Links.  E.  Lothian; 
Ben  y Vrackie,  E.  Perth;  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen;  Bealach  nam  Bo, 
W.  Perth;  Loch  Luichart,  W.  Ross;  Melvich  (as  prostratus,  Mar- 
shall); Ben  Hope,  W.  Sutherland;  Thurso,  Caithness;  Hoo  Hill, 
Balta,  Shetland;  Blackhead.  Co.  Clare;  Clifden,  Galway;  Ben  Bul- 
ben,  Sligo;  Portrush,  Antrim. 

T.  hritannicus  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  on  the  Continent. 
I have  seen  specimens  from  Holland,  from  the  botanical  garden  at 
Innsbruck,  and  from  that  at  Briinn. 

T.  arcticus  Durand  {T . Serpyllum,  var.  arcticus  Durand  apud 
Kane  Arch.  Explor.  1863-66,  app.  xviii,  469,  1866)  = T.  Serpyllum, 
var.  prostratus  Hornemann  (Grab’s  Reise,  1832,  p.  192,  nomen 
solum)  apud  Lange  Consp.  Florae  Groenlandicae  I,  80  (1880);  III, 
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688  (1892).  A circumpolar  race  of  T . Serpyllum  standing  very  near 
to  T.  hritannicus.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  always  very  small, 
elliptical  to  broadly  elliptical  leaves,  which  have  only  5 nerves.  The 
flowering  shoot  of  T . arcticus  is  goniotrichous  as  a rule,  but  speci- 
mens occur  which  are  only  imperfectly  so. 

HYBRIDS. 

9.  T.  puLEGioiDEs  X Serpyllum  (T.  Celakovskyanus  M. 
Schulze  Mitteil.  Bot.  Ver.  Jena  viii.,  1890,  p.  39).  This  plant  dif- 
fers from  T . pulegioides  in  that  the  hairs  pn  its  shoot  are  indistinctly 
two-rowed  and  by  its  small  leaves  with  thicker  nerves ; from  T . 
Serpyllum  by  its  usually  elongated  inflorescence,  by  the  higher 
gro^vth  of  the  flowering  shoot,  and  by  the  exclusively  lateral  short 
sterile  stolons.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  but  the  marginal  ciliation 
is  usually  more  marked  than  in  T . ptdegioides. 

Kew,  Surrey;  Swaffham,  Norfolk;  Killiechonan,  Loch  Rannoch, 
M.  Perth. 

10.  T.  PULEGIOIDES  X PYCNOTRiCHUS  (T.  Henryi  Ronniger). 
This  plant  differs  from  T . jmlegioides  in  that  the  hairs  on  the  shoot 
are  indistinctly  two-rowed,  and  by  the  small,  scantily  hirsute  leaves 
with  rather  thicker  nerves ; from  T . pycnotrichus  by  the  elongated 
inflorescence,  the  higher  growth  of  the  flowering  shoot,  and  by  the 
exclusively  lateral  sterile  stolons. 

Telscomlie,  E.  Sussex;  Arthog,  Merioneth  (Barton  [n.  134]  see 
Rep.  B.E.G.  363,  1916);  Newton  Stewart,  Port  William,  Wigton. 

11.  T.  PULEGIOIDES  X VULGARIS  (a  cultivated  plant).  In  the 
Druce  Herbarium  there  is  a specimen  of  this  frequently  cultivated 
hybrid  from  the  Hills  and  Hollows  (once  a quarry),  Northampton, 
1873,  but  it  must  either  have  come  from  a garden,  or  it  is  a garden 
escape.  This  plant  differs  from  T . pulegioides  in  that  the  shoots  are 
downy  even  on  the  more  glabrous  sides,  and  in  that  the  more  deltoid 
leaves,  which  narrow  from  the  lower  third  towards  the  apex,  are  not 
quite  glabrous  but  are  covered  with  minute  papillae,  and  in  the 
downy  calyx  with  a ciliate  upper  lip.  It  differs  from  T.  vulgaris 
by  the  ciliate  leaf-bases,  the  almost  glabrous  leaves,  the  somewhat 
uneven  hairiness  of  the  shoot,  and  by  the  longer  and  more  acute 
upper  calyx-teeth. 
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On  the  evidence  of  a photograph  of  the  original  specimen  in  the 
Persoon  Herbarium,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Dr  Kloos,  Jr.,  of 
Dordrecht,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oldest 
name  for  this  hybrid  is  T . citriodorus  Pers.  Syn.  ii.,  130  (1807)  pro 
var.  lanuginosi.  All  the  later  authors  (Schreber  1811,  Link  1822, 
Wimmer  1829)  intended  to  describe  the  same  plant  under  the  name 
T.  citriodorus,  even  though  it  is  mostly  impossible  to  gather  from 
their  diagnoses  what  exactly  was  meant. 


PERIODICAL  APPEARANCE  OF  PLANTS. 

By  E.  Almquist. 

F rom  my  childhood  I have  always  looked  at  the  burnt  spots  in  our 
woods  to  find  the  beautiful  Geranium  hohemicum.  I had  occasion- 
ally observed  that  the  plant  appeared  where  the  spot  had  happened 
to  be  burnt  and  disappeared  after  flowering.  I never  forgot  this 
marvellous  plant. 

The  species  is  widely  spread  in  Sweden.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
rare,  but  in  many  districts  it  is  rather  common.  In  order  to  find 
It  one  must  examine  all  the  places  where  it  may  appear.  Formerly 
it  grew  on  burnt  woodlands  and  in  other  burnt  woods.  Now-a-days 
it  appears  chiefly  on  .small  spots  where  brushwood  is  burnt,  but 
sometimes  also  on  new  tilled  lands  and  on  naked  ground  where  the 
turf  has  been  taken  off.  The  unexpected  appearance  and  sudden 
disappearance  is  always  very  striking. 

Not  until  the  year  1897  was  I able  to  solve  the  riddle.  I found 
out  that  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  without  heat.  They  will  rest 
unchanged  in  water  a whole  summer,  but  after  heating  the  water, 
say  to  50  degs.  C.,  the  seeds  quickly  swell  to  double  their  size,  and 
then  they  germinate  freely  everywhere.  The  sunbeams  can  produce 
warmth  enough  on  naked  ground. 

It  is  .stated  by  experiments  that  the  dry  seeds  live  at  least  50 
years.  Thus  they  rest  in  the  ground,  covered  by  grass,  turf,  or 
moss  until  they  are  heated  by  fire.  When  the  cover  is  removed,  the 
sun  also  works  upon  them.  In  the  ashes  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly 
and  produces  seeds  abundantly.  By  next  year  the  growth  is  usually 
over,  and  the  seeds  rest  until  the  next  burning. 
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Jordan  discovered  new  sub-species  even  among  very  rare  plants. 
Really  G.  hohemicum  grows  sometimes  on  the  same  burnt  spot  to- 
gether with  G.  deprehensum,  a new  constant  species,  very  similar  to 
the  old  form,  but  well  discernible  by  its  smaller  seeds,  cotyledons 
without  incision,  narrower  lobes  of  the  leaf  and  red  stigma.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  all  periods.  Moreover  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  winter  season  and  other  influences.  I have  found  the  new 
form  rather  abundantly  in  two  districts  at  the  Baltic  Sea. 

As  far  as  I know,  such  periodical  appearances  are  not  sufficiently 
studied  in,  for  instance,  Sinapis.  Formerly  it  happened  very  often 
that  Sinapis  and  Raphanus  appeared  copiously  in  the  cornfields. 
The  peasants  believed  in  a generatio  spontanea  or  in  a transmuta- 
tion or  degeneration  of  the  sowed  corn.  I suppose  the  seeds  of 
these  plants  will  remain  a long  time  in  the  ground,  but  when  brought 
to  the  surface  they  germinate  through  the  higher  temperature  or 
through  the  plentiful  access  of  oxygen.  Probably  many  plants  fol- 
low the  same  development  as  G.  hohemicum.  Of  course,  the  circula- 
tion to  new  places  is  the  main  point  for  the  periodicity . of  many 
plants. 


NOTES  ON  BRITISH  MINTS. 

By  J.  Fraser. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Mints  ■was  Mentha  aquatica  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  Mentha  arvensis  in  the  cornfields  in  the  sixties  of 
last  century  and  the  universally  cultivated  .1/.  rotundifolia  and  M. 
piperita  in  gardens  during  the  same  period.  Later,  in  the  same 
decade,  I found  M.  spicata  on  the  banks  of  a stream  down  which  it 
may  have  come  from  a distant  garden  when  the  stream  was  in  flood. 
Its  scent  to  me  was  acrid,  and  this  indicated  a new  find  for  me. 
Down  stream  in  1874  I found  it  as  an  outcast  from’ the  local  manor 
garden. 

M.  rotundifolia  varies  chiefly  in  hairiness.  If  is  often  an  evi- 
dent escape  from  gardens  in  Surrey  and  Kent.  On  a hill  in  Kin- 
cardineshire I have  seen  it  surrounded  by  heather  and  pine  trees, 
where  a habitation  had  been,  but  not  a stone  of  the  building  re- 
mained. On  the  banks  of  the  River  Towy,  Carmarthen,  and  at 
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Pennar,  near  the  Pembroke  Docks,  it  was  far  less  shaggy  than  usual, 
but  seemed  quite  native.  In  gardens  it  is  sometimes  sub-glabrous, 
without  other  difference.  At  Kings  Newton,  Derbyshire,  by  a dry 
roadside,  it  was  grey  and  tomentose.  This  species  hybridises  freely 
with  M.  spicata,  but  M.  crispa  L.  (.¥.  rotundifolia  x spicata)  1 
have  only  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  a monstrous  form  with  broad, 
sub-glabrous  leaves,  with  the  venation  radiating  mostly  from  the 
base,  and  having  a very  stout  inflorescence.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  M.  viridis  L.,  var.  crispa  Benth.,  with  narrow  crisped  leaves 
and  slender  inflorescence.  I have  another  M.  rotundifolia  x spicata 
from  waste  ground,  Swanage,  and  a third  from  The  Dour,  New 
Aberdour.  Both  these  have  broad,  rugose,  sub-glabrous  leaves  with 
a cordate  base.  The  latter  has  slightly  less  cordate  leaves,  and 
darker  flowers,  sufficient  to  show  they  are  different  seedlings,  and 
evidently  are  of  British  origin.  I have  seen  the  same  hybrid  from 
the  banks  of  the  River  Tay  and  from  Switzerland.  The  specimen 
from  the  Tay  was  labelled  M.  hercynica  Roehl.  by  J.  G.  Baker.  A 
fourth  hybrid  is  fairly  frequent  in  Surrey  gardens,  where  it  does 
duty  for  Spearmint.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  shorter, 
less  acuminate  leaves,  and  more  hairy  bracts.  The  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly rugose. 

M.  longifolia  Huds.  is  very  uncommon  in  Surrey  but  I have  an 
outcast  from  Ranmore  Common  which  is  quite  like  the  sheet  of 
Linnaeus,  labelled  M.  sylvestris.  From  Nuffield  Marsh,  Surrey,  I 
have  a sheet  which  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the  acute  or  acu- 
minate serrations  of  the  leaves ; but  under  cultivation  the  serrations 
are  not  so  long,  and  more  nearly  approach  those  of  specimens  I have 
from  Leybourne;  the  Potteries;  Aylesford  and  Smerth,  in  Kent; 
and  from  Wargrave,  Berks.  All  these  forms  I consider  M.  longifolia 
Huds.,  var.  neinorosa.  (Willd.),  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  common  form  of  the  species.  I have  seen  Dr  G.  C.  Druce’s 
specimens  of  M.  longifolia  x rotundifolia  x (longifolia  x spicata) 
= X M.  villosa  Huds.  from  two  localities  in  Forfarshire,  and  one 
from  E.  Gloucestershire.  I have  it  only  from  a garden  at  Ealing. 
An  unflowered  specimen  I have  growing  in  the  garden  seems  a form 
or  relative  of  this  but  has  much  larger  and  more  rounded  leaves. 
It  came  from  a Nursery  at  Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  under  the  name 
of  Duke  Michael  Mint. 
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The  typical  M.  spicata  L.  I have  found  only  in  one  spot  near 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  and  by  the  roadside,  and  in  the  field,  foot  of 
the  Boxley  Hills,  Kent,  in  a quasi-wild  state. 

M.  ^nperita,  collected  at  Tigh  na  Circe  Fraoich,  near  Glenogle 
Head;  Dochart  Bridge,  Killin,  Perthshire;  New  Aberdour  Beach, 
Aberdeenshire;  between  Pennenden  Heath  and  Boxley,  Maidstone; 
and  at  Emscote,  near  Warwick,  is  remarkably  constant  and  typical 
for  a supposed  hybrid  (.1/.  aquatica  x spicata).  At  the  fir.st  named 
station  it  was  spread  over  about  an  acre  of  maishy,  mountain 
meadow  alongside  a stream.  I had  a root  of  a Mint  sent  me  by  a 
correspondent  from  Earthcott,  Alvesrton,  W.  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Severn,  and  this  proved  to  be  M.  piperita  L.,  var. 
vulgaris  (Sole),  which  is  evidently  fairly  common  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  was  spread  over  a wide  area  there.  I have  M. 
piperita  L.,  var.  citrata  (Ehrh.)  Briquet,  from  Northaw,  Heits,  by 
way  of  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon’s  garden.  Specimens  1 have  seen  from 
other  places  are  remarkably  uniform. 

d/.  aquatica  L.  in  the  form  hirsuta  Huds.  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  British  Mints,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
species  both  in  the  form  of  its  leaves  and  amount  of  hairiness 
making  it  difficult  sometimes  to  draw  a line  between  the  type  and 
the  var.  mitighihra  Baker.  The  inflorescence  also  varies  with  one  to 
five  verticillasters,  the  lowest  one  or  two  pedunculate.'  1 have  long 
and  short  leaved  forms ; cordate  leaved  forms,  densely  and  sharplv 
serrate  or  nearly  orbicular  forms;  small  and  lanceolate  to  oblong 
forms;  large  oblong  and  lanceolate  forms;  and  sometimes  brown  or 
violet  coloured  forms  from  deep  stagnant  mud.  The  var.  suhglahra 
is  sometimes  red  when  growing  out  of  water,  to  which  this  variety  is 
partial.  Names  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  above  forms,  such 
as  M.  aquatica  minor  and  M.  aquatica  major  by  Sole,  but  the 
height  of  his  plants  seems  to  be  his  chief  distinction  and,  as  1 have 
not  cultivated  this  group,  I am  dubious  about  the  permanency  of 
stature.  .1/.  cnpitnta  Opiz  and  M.  pedunculata  Pers.  seem  more 
definite  appellations. 

X M.  verticillata  Huds.  {snfivo  L.)  is  one,  if  not  the  most  vari- 
able, of  hybrid  British  Mints,  and  more  of  them  have  been  named 
than  1 have  collected.  The  var.  paJudosa  (Sole)  has  sometimes  scat- 
tered verticillasters  on  the  lateral  branches.  This,  the  type,  and 
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the  var.  suhglahra  all  have  broad  leaves,  rounded  or  subtruncate  at 
the  base.  M.  verticillata  Huds.,  var.  subspicata  Becker,  is  similar, 
but  has  a sub-spicate  inflorescence,  with  short  bracts.  All  these 
forms  take  after  the  M.  aquatica  parent  in  the  form  of  the  leaves; 
but  J/.  verticillata,  var.  acwtifolia  (Sm.)  H.  Braun  has  the  leaves 
tapered  to  both  ends  as  in  M.  arvensis,  and  in  this  respect  is  so  dis- 
tinct that  it  should  have  more  recognition  in  British  floras  and 
other  literature  relating  to  Mints.  I have  wild  and  cultivated  speci- 
mens from  seven  colonies  in  the  Valley  of  the  River  Medway,  Kent, 
close  to  the  River.  Three  of  them  are  albinos,  and  one  has  the  short 
hairs  on  the  pedicels  sharply  deflexed,  though  they  should  lie  spread- 
ing according  to  Smith’s  description  of  his  species.  He  had  seen 
only  two  sheets  from  which  to  make  his  description — one  from 
Miller’s  herbarium,  and  another  in  Buddie’s  collection,  so  that,  at 
most,  he  could  have  seen  only  two  individuals.  He  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  affinity  of  his  species  with  J/.  sativa  L.  I have  seen  a sheet 
of  M.  verticillata,  var.  acntifolia,  in  Dr  (4.  C.  Druce’s  collection  with 
glabrous  pedicels,  and  some  that  were  much  more  hairy  than  Smith’s 
type.  I have  three  of  these  hairy  forms  from  Surrey,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Smith’s  description  could  be  made  to  include  them 
or  not.  One  of  these  is  extremely  hairy  and,  as  it  has  only  a few 
congested  verticillasters  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  it  seems  worthy 
of  being  consiilei’ed  a distinct  variety  or  forma.  It  is  not  confined 
to  Surrey. 

Of  the  forms  coming  under  x M.  piibescens  Willd.  I have  col- 
lected only  one  form  in  a colony  of  M.  piperita,  on  the  banks  of  The 
Doin',  New  Aberdour.  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  is  so  great  tliat 
I have  looked  upon  the  hybrid  as  M.  aquatica  x piperita.  In  the 
wild  state  the  leaves  are  narrow,  but  broader  than  in  both  in  the 
cultivated  state.  The  hybrid  differs  in  having  hirsute  or  shaggy 
stems,  hairy  leaves,  and  very  hirsute  pedicels.  This  seems  very 
different  from  M.  hircina  Hull,  which  has  the  leaves  green  and  sub- 
glabrous  above,  and  hairy  beneath.  M.  longifolia  is  not  recorded 
from  Aberdeenshire  in  “ Topographical  Botany,”  and  1 have  never 
seen  it  in  gardens  there.  .1/.  palustris  Sole  is  a very  different  look- 
ing plant.  However,  the  matter  is  still  s?/A  jndice. 

I have  only  cultivated  specimens  of  x M.  gentilis,  M.  gentilis, 
var.  Wirtgeniana,  and  M.  gentilis,  var.  variegata.  M.  cardiaca 
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Baker  I gathered  in  a quasi-wild  state  near  Ripley,  Surrey,  in  1901, 
and  have  seen  it  on  Limpsfield  Common,  Surrey,  but  think  both  had 
been  old  garden  escapes.  x M.  rubra  Sm.  is  plentiful  in  Surrey, 
but  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  North  Downs.  Usually  it  is  a 
very  glabrous  Mint  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  growing  to  the 
height  of  2-4  ft.  At  Westend,  in  clay  soil,  it  assumed  a stunted 
condition,  with  yellow-red  leaves,  and  sub-spicate  inflorescence.  An 
unusually  hairy  form,  with  sub-spicate  inflorescence,  and  ovate  (not 
round),  more  acuminate  bracts,  is  widely  spread  on  Holmwood  Com- 
mon. The  sub-spicate  inflorescence  may  be  due  to  situation.  When 
growing  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  this  species  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  M.  gentilis,  but  its  long,  tubular  calyx  usually 
separates  it  from  .1/.  gentilis  with  its  short  campanulate  calyx. 

Surrey  forms  of  M.  arvensis  are  the  type  and  the  varieties 
agrestis,  praecox,  and  ovalifolia.  On  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
Thames  the  varieties  nummularia  and  what  I think  will  prove  to 
be  [XI rietariae folia  occur.  .1/.  arvensis  L.,  var.  praecox,  is  sub- 
glabrous,  with  glabrous  pedicels,  and  is  more  nearly  identical  with 
Sole’s  type  from  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  Kent,  than  those  from 
the  Thames  banks,  Surrey  or  Middlesex,  where  the  plants  are  more 
decidedly  hairy.  Female  and  hermaphrodite  plants  occur,  and 
some  have  glabrous  pedicels.  I have  a very  narrow-leaved  form  of 
this  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Old  Windsor,  Berks,  and  it  has 
glabrous  pedicels.  I regard  these  forms  and  M.  arvensis  parie- 
tariaefolia  as  derivatives  of  M.  verticillata,  or  that  crossed  again 
with  M.  arvensis.  M.  arvensis,  var.  Allionii  (Bor.)  I have  from  the 
Medway  above  Tonbridge,  and  what  seems  the  same  from  the  Thames 
banks,  Middlesex,  opposite  Kingston,  with  broader  leaves.  Both 
are  sub-glabrous  with  glabrous  pedicels,  and  very  short  calxy  teeth. 

M.  Pvlegium  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  and  plants  from 
Black  Brook,  Dorking,  remained  prostrate  after  eight  years’  culti- 
vation. M.  Pulegium,  var.  erecta  Wirtgen,  or  what  1 considered  to 
be  this  from  Limpsfield  Common,  grew  to  a height  of  eighteen  inches 
under  cultivation.  A plant  from  Stonebridge,  Dorking,  prostrate 
by  the  side  of  a pool,  grew  perfectly  upright  to  a height  of  twelve 
inches  when  cultivated,  with  prostrate  stolons. 
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EXCURSION  TO  JERSEY. 

By  Miss  Vachell. 

The  sixteen  members  of  the  Society  who  met  together  in  Jersey 
from  May  24th-29th  under  the  expert  leadership  of  Dr  Druce  will 
long  remember  the  five  busy  happy  days  spent  in  visiting  the 
numerous  rare  species  for  which  the  Island  is  famous  under  ideal 
coi.ditions  and  amongst  the  most  delightful  scenery. 

Physically,  Jersey  is  a part  of  France,  but  botanically  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  British  Isles.  Several  of  the  plants  that  occur  on  the 
Island  are  therefore  of  unique  interest,  for  they  are  South  European 
forms  which  do  not  extend  as  far  north  as  Great  Britain,  and  the 
keen  field-botanist  who  would  see  all  the  British  species  growing 
under  natural  conditions  must  of  necessity,  sooner  or  later,  visit 
the  Channel  Islands. 

The  first  afternoon  (Thursday)  was  spent  in  examining  the  many 
plants  of  interest  that  grow  on  West  Mount  and  on  the  waste  ground 
lying  to  the  west  of  St  Aubin’s  Bay.  Hardly  had  the  party  left  the 
grounds  of  the  Grand  Hotel  before  the  first  specimens  of  Bromus 
rigens  were  secured,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  others  of  Sileue 
anglim,  S.  quinquevvZnera,  Brassica  Cheiranthos,  Lepidium  hetero- 
phyllvrn^  var.  canescens,  Folycarpon  tetraphyllum,  the  pretty  alien, 
Gnaphalium  unchdatum , and  several  of  the  small  leguminous  plants 
so  abundant  in  the  Island,  including  Medicago  arahica.  Trifolium 
scahrum,  T . glnmerotum,  and  T.  suffocatum.  Roniulea  Columnae 
was  plentiful  on  grassy  slopes,  but  unfortunately  all  the  flowers  were 
over.  Following  the  course  of  the  railway  that  skirts  the  bay,  low 
hedges  of  Atriplex  Holimus  were  specially  noticeable  and  a few  fine 
plants  of  Lavatera  arbor ea  and  Plautago  lanceolata , var.  Timhali, 
were  passed  before  Bel  Royal,  the  well  known  station  for  Allium 
spluterocephalum,  was  reached.  Here  many  plants  of  interest  were 
pointed  out.  Stntice  plantaginea  was,  as  yet,  only  just  in  bud,  but 
magnificent  tufts  of  Alyssum  maritimum  and  masses  of  the  sweet 
scented  evening  primrose  Oenothera  odorata  made  a fine  display  of 
white  and  yellow. 
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The  following  morning  an  early  start  was  made  by  charabanc  for 
St  Ouen’s  Bay,  which  is,  botanically  speaking,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  tlie  Island.  Halting  at  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  leading  to 
the  Bay,  members  were  able  to  see  several  spikes  of  Orohanche  pur- 
purea, parasitic  \ipon  yarrow,  and  Valerianella  carinata  growing 
abundantly  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Here  the  differences  between 
the  flora  of  Jersey  and  that  of  the  mainland  were  exceedingly  ap- 
parent. Geranium  Rohertianum,  var.  purpureum,  and  Vida  angus- 
tifolia,  var.  (Mrlandii,  an  exceedingly  pretty  variety  named  by  Dr 
Druce  after  Mr  Lester-Garland,  the  author  of  the  “ Flora  of  Jei  - 
sey,”  take  the  place  of  the  more  ordinary  forms,  while  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  Jledera  Helix,  var.  narriiensd,  which  is  common  all 
over  the  Island.  A heavy  shower  swept  over  the  bay  as  the  sandhills 
were  being  searched  for  Tunica  jrrolifera.  Silene  conica,  C entanrea 
aspera,  Medicago  minima,  Senecio  vulgaris,  var.  radiatus,  TVein- 
gaertneria  canescens,  Mibora,  minima,  Koeleria.  albescens,  the 
diminutive  Viola  Kitaibeliuna,  var.  nana,  Lngurus  ovatus  (only  an 
introduced  plant  in  Jersey),  and  the  pretty  rose-coloured  form  of 
Rosa  spinosissima,  but  it  only  damped  the  clothes  and  not  the  ardour 
of  the  flower-hunters,  who  cheerfully  lunched  under  the  partial  cover 
of  the  charabanc,  and  then  under  more  favourable  weather  condi- 
tions continued  their  search  for  rarities  round  St  Ouen’s  Pond. 
Here  Orchis  laxijlora  was  seen  in  excellent  condition,  and  a speci- 
men of  the  allied  form,  0.  data,  was  secured  by  one  of  the  members. 
After  Orobanche  Ritro,  var.  hypochaeroides  and  Diotis  maritima 
had  been  visited  near  the  shingle,  Bupleurum  aristatum  remained 
the  only  serious  quest.  A combined  search  was  therefore  made  for 
it  on  sandy  ground  near  the  square  fort  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a tiny  piece  about  one  inch  high.  A dozen  people  form- 
ing an  admiring  circle  round  such  a diminutive  plant  with  their 
heads  almost  on  a level  with  the  ground  would  have  made  an  amusing 
snapshot  had  a camera  been  available ! On  the  way  back  to  St. 
Helier  the  well-known  station  for  Brassica  incana  was  passed,  and 
a very  well  satisfied  party  returned  to  tea  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  On 
Saturday  Corbiere  was  reached  by  train  about  11. .30  o’clock.  The 
extreme  grandeur  of  the  granite  cliffs,  the  intxmse  blue  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  distant  lighthouse  approached  from  the  mainland  at  low 
tide  by  a cemented  causeway,  and  the  glorious  white  and  yellow  of 
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ox-eye  daisies  and  kidney  vetch  that  clothed  the  grassy  slopes,  made 
a picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  Flowers  were  everywhere.  Rdian- 
thtmum  guttatum  was  dotted  about  the  short  springy  turf.  Cytisus 
scojxirim,  var.  p7-ostratus,  braved  the  wind-swept  ledges  on  the  cliffs. 
Rvscus  acideatus,  bright  with  scarlet  berries,  grew  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  Asjdenium  lanceolatum  nestled  between  crevices  in  the 
rocks.  Car  ex  punctata  alone  remained  unfound,  so  in  order  not 
to  be  disappointed  of  their  prize  a few  enthusiasts  led  by  Dr  Druce 
pursued  the  troublesome  sedge  round  inlet  after  inlet  till,  hungry 
and  tired  of  their  quest,  they  sought  the  luncheon  basket  at  the 
station  where  it  had  been  left.  The  food  had,  however,  proved 
irresistible  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  basket  and  botanists  had  all 
disappeared,  and  were  only  eventually  tracked  by  a tell-tale  vasculum 
that  had  been  left  outside  the  hotel.  Echium  plantagineum  and 
Tillaea  muscom  were  then  visited  near  the  mines,  and  following  a 
road  that  skirted  the  coast  the  members  wandered  to  La  Moye  station 
and  caught  the  train  home  to  St.  Helier.  Jersey  trains  are  luckily 
in  no  hurry,  and  fine  specimens  of  Briza  maxima  were  secured  by 
one  of  the  party  during  the  wait  at  one  of  the  stations.  On  Sunday 
the  motor  charabanc  was  again  requisitioned  to  take  the  party  to  the 
North  of  the  Island.  Halting  at  La  Marais  the  members  were 
enabled  to  see  Lythrum  Hyssopifolia  growing  in  damp  places  by  the 
road  and  an  inviting-looking  piece  of  boggy  ground  was  searched 
for  carices  and  marsh  orchises.  The  next  stop  was  at  Grosnez  Point. 
Here  the  colouring  was  superb.  The  massive  cliffs  surmounted  by  the 
ruined  castle,  the  sea  birds  wheeling  overhead,  the  rock-slopes  car- 
peted with  pink  thrift,  white  ox-eye  daisies  and  the  lemon  and 
orange  coloured  forms  of  Anthyllis  Vulneraria  and  again  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky  and  sea.  Magnificent  specimens  of  Hypochaerh 
maculata  were  seen  in  this,  its  only  station  on  the  Island,  and  also 
many  fine  roots  of  Hieracium  P deter iajivm,  both  in  excellent  con- 
dition. After  lunching  at  Pl^mont  the  party  clambered  down  steep 
slopes  to  the  shore,  where  in  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  above  a deep 
chasm  Limonium  lychnidifolium  was  pointed  out  by  Mr  Atten- 
borough. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs  were  carpeted 
with  flowers.  Hundreds  of  spikes  of  Orohanche  amethystea,  parasitic 
on  Davdi-K,  appeared  above  the  short  turf,  and  Frankenia  Jaevis  was 
growing  on  rocks  near  the  sea.  After  a fruitless  search  at  Crabby 
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Bay  for  wild  medlar,  said  to  be  more  native  here  than  at  Rozel, 
where  it  is  abundant  in  the  hedges,  the  party  drove  through  the 
waterworks  valley  to  St.  Holier,  passing  Orohatiche  Rapum-genistae 
and  Allium  triquetrum  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

On  Monday  another  long  day  was  spent  in  St.  Ouen’s  Bay. 
Specimens  of  Scirpus  americanus,  which  had  before  eluded  the 
searchers  owing  to  its  extremely  immature  condition,  were  safely 
secured,  and  Dianthus  gallicus  was  visited  in  its  only  station.  Two 
of  the  flower  features  of  the  Bay  were  undoubtedly  the  bright  yellow 
of  Raphanus  maritimus,  abundant  on  the  sand  hills,  and  a large 
expanse  of  sandy  ground  near  the  shore  literally  carpeted  with  the 
pretty  purple  flowers  of  Matthiola  sinv/ita.  After  a picnic  lunch  at 
La  Pulente,  Trifolimn  strictum  was  seen  in  abundance  on  high 
ground  and  the  drive  was  continued  over  the  Quenvais,  past  St. 
Brelade’s  Bay  to  Portelet  Bay,  where  a delicious  tea  was  provided 
outside  a large  farmhouse.  The  station  for  Trifolium  Molinerii  on 
Janvrin’s  tomb  being  inaccessible  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 
members  were  tempted  to  wander  to  a point  overlooking  the  bay, 
where  amid  tiny  plants,  Mihora  minima  and  other  treasures,  a restful 
half  hour  was  spent  enjoying  the  rich  colouring  of  the  heather  clad 
slopes,  the  sombre  shades  of  the  cliffs  near  Noirmont  Point  and  the 
distant  view  of  Janvrin’s  Tower  on  the  tiny  island,  with  its  pathetic 
history.  Ranimculua  ftahellatus  and  the  Jersey  fern,  Gywnogrnmme 
leptophylla^  still  remained  unseen,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  members 
both  were  pointed  out  before  this,  the  last  expedition,  came  to  an 
end. 

The  following  day  the  party  began  to  disperse.  A few  stayed 
on  for  a short  while  loth  to  leave  a place  of  such  exceptional  interest. 
Expeditions  to  Mont  Orgueil,  Grouville,  St.  Catherine’s  Harbour, 
Rozel,  etc.  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  /wmw.s  capitotus,  Spergiil- 
aria  a.theniensis,  Poa  hulhosa,  Phalaris  minor,  Cyvomrus  echiuntun 
Arum  itcdicum,  Thesium  Jiumifusum.,  Trogopogon  porrifohua, 
Matthiola  incana  (naturalised  at  Fort  Regent),  Hypericum  linarn- 
folium,  Ophrys  sphegodes  and  Orchis  militaris,  a new  recoial  for  the 
Island. 

Seldom  does  a week’s  hard  flower-hunting  come  to  an  end  amid 
such  universal  feelings  of  regret,  and  those  who  were  privileged  to 
join  the  expedition  realised  to  the  full  the  expert  knowledge  and 
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astonishing  memory  of  our  leader  and  the  wonderful  patience  with 
which  he  answered  question  after  question.  As  nothing  happened 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  party  or  the  success  of  the  expedition  it 
is  hoped  that  before  long  the  members  of  the  Society  will  be  given 
another  chance  of  carrying  on  combined  work  in  the  field. 


SOME  SCOTTISH  RARITIES  VISITED,  1923. 

Bv  W.  D.  Miller. 

The  following  notes  are  of  slight  interest  to  the  critical  lx)tanist, 
but  they  record  a visit  to  Scotland  memorable  for  the  large  number  of 
rare  plants  observed  in  situ. 

The  last  half  of  July  and  the  first  few  days  of  August  were  spent 
at  various  centres,  and  generally  it  would  be  impossible  to  choose  a 
better  date.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  Trollius  europaeus,  Rubus 
Chamaemorus,  Loiseletiria  procAimbens  and  a few  other  plants  were 
practically  over  flowering,  and  some  of  the  lowland  Carices  were  in 
advanced  seed.  On  the  other  hand  Lactuca  alpina,  Saussnrea  alpina 
and  a few  others  were  hardly  opening,  but  the  great  mass  of  plants 
were  in  their  full  glory. 

Aided  by  several  motors,  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  experienced 
guidance  the  party  visited  Barry  sandhills,  Glen  Clova,  Ben-y- 
Vrackie,  Dalnaspidal,  Loch  Tummel,  Glen  Lyon,  Ben  Lawers  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  Ben  Nevis,  the  Cuchullin  Hills  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth  at  Longniddry. 

The  opening  meet  was  at  Forfar,  where  a short  evening  walk 
beside  the  Loch  produced  Cicuta  virosa,  Viola  lutea,  var.  amoena 
(far  the  commonest  form  in  the  parts  of  Scotland  with  which  the 
writer  is  acquainted).  Trifolium  agrarium,  Lolium  temulentum  (on 
the  wall  of  a house)  and  Festuca  pseudololiacea.  Next  day,  in  heavy 
rain,  the  party  drove  to  Carnoustie,  and  as  there  was  no  firing  at 
the  ranges,  walked  over  the  sandhills  in  the  direction  of  the  light- 
house. Among  a host  of  flowers  were  noticed  Thalictrum  minus,  var. 
dunense,  Astragalus  danicus,  Ju/ncus  halticus,  CoraUorrhiza  innata 
Parnassia  palustris.  Salix  pentandra.  and  a very  pale  form  of 
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Koeleria  cristata  (unidentified,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
classification  of  Koeleria,  unnaineable).  The  weather  cleared  at  mid- 
day and,  driving  back,  a local  enthusiast,  aged  12  years,  shew'ed  the 
party  a narrow  strip  of  w'ood  beside  the  road  carpeted  for  50  yards 
or  more  with  mingled  Fyrola  minor  and  Goodyera  repens. 

The  next  two  days  were  given  to  Glen  Dole  and  its  subsidiary 
corries.  (Incidentally  Meum  a'thamanticum  is  abundant  in  Glen 
Clova,  but  was  not  noticed  elsewhere.)  The  extraordinary  flora  of 
Glen  Dole  is  well  known.  The  following  is  a mere  list  of  the  less 
common  plants  seen  on  this  occasion  : — Oxytropis  campestris,  Listera 
cordata,  Lacuta  alpina,  TAnnaea  borealis,  Erigeron  alpinus,  Veronica 
fruticans,  V . alpina,  Carex  alpina,  C . atrata,  C.  capillaris,  C.  rari- 
flora,  Pyrola  media,  Salix  reticulata,  Alopecurus  alpinus,  Phleum 
alpimim  and  Woodsia  hyperhorea.  Hahenaria  viridis  was  seen 
growing  with  Carex  alpina  and  Juncu.s  trifidvs  on  almost  bare  dis- 
int^rated  rocks  at  3000  ft.  The  rocks,  screes  and  bogs  were,  of 
course,  covered  in  profusion  with  less  distinguished  but  often  more 
beautiful  plants. 

The  same  evening  Pitlochry  was  reached,  and  the  following  day 
a visit  was  paid  to  Loch  Tummel  to  see  Schoenus  ferrugineus  in  its 
only  known  British  station.  Drosera  nnglica  is  abundant  and  very 
fine  along  this  lieach.  In  the  afternoon  a climb  on  Ben-y-Vrackie 
was  rewarded  with  Oxytropis  uralensis.  Astragalus  alpinus  ani 
Carex  rupestris.  The  following  day  a journey  was  made  by  road  to 
Dalnaspidal  to  see  Menziesia  caervlea.  The  plant  is  very  scarce  and 
apj)ears  to  lie  getting  scarcer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  will 
be  more  than  ever  considerate.  On  the  Sow  of  Atholl  Lycopodium 
annotinum  is  the  commonest  form  of  club  moss.  Along  the  crest 
Loiseleuxia  procumhens  carpets  the  ground  over  a large  area.  A 
dozen  sedges  may  be  gathered  in  the  bog  below,  among  them  Carex 
limosa. 

Passing  on  at  once  to  various  quarters  on  the  north  shore  of 
Loch  Tay,  expeditions  were  taken  thence  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lawers 
and  Ben  Tarmachan,  to  Killin  and  Glen  Lyon.  The  Lawers  Saxi- 
frages were  all  met  with,  and  among  other  rare  species  seen  were 
Gentiana  nivalis  (in  considerable  quantity  though  very  local),  Aren- 
aria  sedoides,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Carex  atrofusca  and  the  new  sedge 
C.  microglochin,  Jimcus  higu/mis,  J.  castanevs,  Pyrola  secvuda, 
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Polygonatium  verticUlatum,  Kohresia  caricina,  Hymenophyllum 
unilatcrale  and  a number  of  other  species  almost  equally  uncommon. 
The  commoner  forms  of  Orchis  in  the  pastures  beside  Lawers  Hotel 
were  in  amazing  profusion,  the  cotiopsea  hybrids  being  of  consider- 
able interest.  A long  time  was  spent  in  a howling  gale  on  the  north 
side  of  King’s  Seat,  Tarmachan,  gathering  Poas  of  the  alpine  type, 
as  P.  laxa  is  reported  from  that  locality.  However  the  descriptions 
and  nomenclature  of  this  group  are  discouraging  to  a degree  and  no 
conclusion  was  reached  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  obtained. 

On  the  way  to  Fort  William  a stop  was  made  to  visit  the  classic 
station  for  Schcuchzeria  palustris.  A fair  quantity  was  seen  growing 
with  Carex  liniosa,  C . filiformis,  Oxycoccm  qimdripetala , etc.  As 
the  plant — in  wet  years  at  least — is  exceedingly  unapproachable  and 
as  it  is  now  reported  from  more  than  one  bog  in  the  vicinity,  its 
threatened  extinction  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Ben  Nevis  itself  is  somewhat  disappointing  botanically,  but  it 
provided  C erastium  trigynum  and  Luzula  arctuita,  the  latter  very 
sparse,  and  a hard  day  out  of  Glen  Spean,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
owner,  produced  Saxifraga  caesiyitnsa.  Other  plants  noted  were 
Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Carwm  vertirAUntum  and  C.  Carvi,  looking 
thoroughly  native. 

Thence  a strenuous  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cuchullin  Hills  in  Skye, 
where  the  party  were  rewarded  by  Arnhis  alpina,  A.  petraca,  Erin- 
caulon  septangulare  and  Bcschampsia  setacea. 

Scirpis  rufus  and  Senecio  viscosvs  were  the  most  distinguished 
plants  seen  beside  the  Forth. 

It  should  be  stated  that  only  three  of  the  party  were  collectors 
and,  as  they  used  the  utmost  discretion,  little  if  any  damage  was 
done  to  the  rare  plants  visited.  It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a note 
to  touch  on  the  great  mass  of  plants  observed,  several  hundred  in 
number,  or  to  mention  the  scenic  effects  constantly  offered  and  the 
noble  setting  which  displays  to  such  advantage  the  rare  alpines  met. 
with.  While  of  course  no  pretence  is  made  that  such  an  excursion 
is  of  serious  botanical  importance,  the  labours  of  the  study  and  the 
herbarium  cannot  but  be  invigorated  by  so  lively  an  interlude,  and 
the  addition  of  a new  s])ecies  to  the  British  Flora  may  be  regarded 
as  some  justification  for  the  expedition. 
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NORFOLK  PLANTS. 

By  Bernard  Reynolds. 

The  list  records  mostly  additions  to  Nicholson’s  Flora  of  Norfolk, 
1914,  and  a few  new  stations  for  the  rarer  plants. 

Thalictrum  minus,  var.  dunense,  is  still  at  Caistor,  but  in  very 
small  quantity.  A freak  form  of  Geranium  pnsillum  was  noticed 
there  with  abnormal  flowers,  the  calyx  being  greatly  enlarged,  and 
the  petals  abortive.  Geranium  rotundi folium,  reported  from  one 
station  only  in  the  west  of  the  county,  I found  at  West  Caistor  in 
amazing  abundance,  one  lane  for  50  yards  on  both  sides  being  prac- 
tically monopolised  by  this  plant.  Trifolium  repens,  var.  ruhescens, 
was  gathered  by  a friend  last  year,  but  though  I was  taken  to  the 
spot  no  trace  could  be  seen  of  it  this  year.  Bupleurum  tenuissimum 
I got  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bure,  one,  and  also  three  miles  above 
Yarmouth.  The  Yarmouth  plant  was  semi-prostrate,  measuring  14 
inches  in  length,  with  many  branches  and  leaves  3 inches  long.  It 
was  a quite  abnormal  specimen.  A monstrous  form  of  Cicuta  virosa 
was  noticed  at  Ormesby  with  duplicate  umbels,  the  secondary  umbels 
arising  from  the  base  of  flowerless  involucral  bracts.  It  was  a large 
plant  showing  the  same  characters  throughout.  Also  a freak  of 
Pedicularis  palustris  was  noticed  near  Runham  with  a prostrate, 
duplicated,  flattened  stem  over  6 inches  across  at  base  and  over  G 
feet  in  length.  Carex  diandra,  var.  Ehrhartiana  (Hoppe)  was  in 
plenty  at  Runham,  but  I did  not  see  the  type  plant  anywhere  during 
my  stay.  Carex  Oederi,  var.  elatior,  was  frequent,  and  one  plant 
had  female  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  male  spike,  a curiosity  I had 
not  seen  previously  in  the  Heterostachyae  group.  Ammophila  hal ■ 
tica  was  very  abundant  at  Caistor,  and  also  close  to  Yarmouth  and 
at  Winterton.  The  bright  orange  anthers  mark  it  definitely  from 
arenaria  when  they  are  visible.  A branched  or  lobate  form  of 
Ammophila  arenaria  was  noticed  at  Yarmouth,  and  this  has  been 
sent  to  Dr  Druce,  who  will,  I except,  report  on  it  later  [See  Fep. 
B.E.C.  634,  1922,  where  I have  named  it  var.  or  forma  ramosa. 
G.  C.  D.].  The  marsh  form  of  naheu/vria  conopsea  was  frequent 
at  Fleggburgh  and,  as  it  is  facially  so  different  from  the  plant  of  the 
chalk  hills,  I wonder  they  have  not  been  separated.  Glycerin  pro- 
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cumhens,  which  has  not  been  recorded  recently  for  the  Yarmouth 
district,  I saw  close  to  the  town,  but  it  was  growing  in  the  crevices 
of  paving  stones,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  extermination.  I searched 
in  vain  for  Carex  trinervis,  but  only  found  C.  gracilis  with  the 
deeply  three-nerved  fruit  and  erect  spikes  that  I think  has  been 
called  (possibly  in  error)  var.  tricostata  of  Fries.  The  fruits  were 
curiously  light  green  with  rather  short  glumes,  so  perhaps  the  plant 
should  come  under  var.  viridis  of  Hartman  [Yes,  G.  C.  D.].  My 
specimens  do  not  compare  well  with  the  robust  tricostata  of  the 
continent.  Potamogeton  mucronatus,  reported  from  Yarmouth  and 
Stalham  in  the  Flora,  was  very  abundant,  and  a most  unusual  form 
of  P.  crispus  was  noticed  at  Stalham  with  stiff  branches  and  spathu- 
late  leaves.  Mr  A.  Bennett  has  kindly  informed  me  that  a similai’ 
plant  may  be  seen  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium. 


THE  VEGETATION  OF  THE  CULBIN  SANDS. 

By  E.  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and 
Donald  Patton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

From  time  to  time  there  appears  in  the  daily  or  weekly  periodi- 
cals an  article  on  the  Culbin  Sands.  Therein  attention  is  usually 
directed  to  their  history,  or  it  may  be,  their  mythology.  Investi- 
gation, however,  first  in  1913.  and  again  in  1923,  has  shoAvn  the 
authors  that  the  Culbins  are  as  interesting  vegetationally  as  they 
are  historically. 

From  the  left  bank  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Findhorn  the 
Culbin  Sands  extend  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth 
for  more  than  six  miles.  They  thus  lie  in  the  Watsonian  vice-county 
96.  Bain,  writing  in  “ The  River  Findhorn,”  describes  how  in 
1694  the  Culbin  Estate — “ the  Garden  and  Granary  of  Moray  ” — 
was  overwhelmed  by  great  accumulations  of  sand  inblown  before 
fierce  westerly  hurricanes.  In  the  following  year  the  proprietor  of 
the  devastated  area  appealed  successfully  to  the  Scots  Parliament  for 
the  remission  of  certain  taxes.  The  catastrophe  was  the  cause  of 
the  passing  of  an  Act  prohibiting  under  severe  penalties  “the  pulling 
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or  cutting  of  bent,  juniper,  or  broom  at  Culbin,  or  elsewhere  along 
any  sandy  sea-shore  round  the  country.” 

The  sands  are  the  haunt  of  the  antiquary,  who  is  occasionally  re- 
warded by  finding  not  only  relics  of  the  days  when  the  Stuarts  ruled, 
but  also  bronze  ornaments,  beads  and  fragments  of  pottery  of  much 
earlier  periods.  He  is  patiently  waiting  until  one  of  the  high  white 
dunes  passes  eastward  and  lays  bare  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion-house and  the  apple  tree  which,  it  is  said,  reappeared  once, 
bore  leaves  and  produced  flowers  and  fruit ! As  these  massive 
accumulations  of  sand  slowly  progress,  wind-driven  before  the 
storms,  the  furrows  of  former  fields  are  exposed  and  the  scattered 
fragments  of  rusted  iron  objects  proclaim  an  industrious  past. 
Indeed,  one  ai’ea  is  known  locally  as  “ The  Smiddy  ” (smithy).  In 
the  museums  of  Nairn,  Forres,  and  Edinburgh  (The  Antiquarian 
Museum)  there  are  many  relics  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  were  collected 
among  the  sands. 

The  area  covered  by  the  dunes  was  not  all  above  sea 
level  prior  to  the  great  devastation.  A dotted  line  on  one 
map  .shows  the  limit  of  the  land  at  one  time.  This  shore 
line  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  present  sea 
margin.  The  dunes  of  Culbin  and  other  dunes  westward 
along  the  same  coast  rest  upon  the  25-feet  raised  beach  which 
stretches  between  the  Findhorn  and  Fort  George.  The  recently 
published  “ Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Scotland,”  on  the 
district  remarks: — “ Fragments  of  teaches  at  higher  levels  are  to 
be  found  along  the  inland  limit  of  this  tei-race  ” — the  lowest  from  I-') 
ft.  to  .30  ft.  in  height — “ thus  suggesting  that  the  latter  may  have 
been  formed  in  part  from  the  destruction  of  older  sea-margins.” 
Amid  the  shifting  Culbin  dunes  one  may  see  extensive  storm  beaches 
of  a past  age,  as  well  as  po.ssible  indications,  in  other  gravel  expanses, 
of  former  channels  of  the  Findhorn  which  at  one  time  flowed  wes*- 
ward  into  the  sea  through  the  present  dune  area. 

On  the  shifting  dunes,  when  the  weather  is  di-y,  the  sand  seems 
ever  in  motion,  and  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  configuration  is 
no  doubt  greatly  aided  by  the  climatic  conditions.  The  rainfall 
here  is  about  20  ins.  annually.  The  topography  of  the  surroundinjf 
district — a lowland  coastal  belt  backed  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
mass  of  the  Highlands  and  the  jtrevailing  winds,  westerly  and  south- 
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westerly — account  for  the  low  rainfall.  Sir  Rol:>ert  Gordon  of  Stra- 
loch,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  writing  of  Moray,  says  : — “ In  salu- 
brity of  climate  Moray  is  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  richness  and 
fertility  of  soil  it  much  exceeds  any  of  our  Northern  provinces. 
The  air  is  so  temperate  that  when  all  around  is  bound  up  with  the 
rigour  of  winter  there  are  neither  lasting  snows  nor  such  frosts  as 
damage  fruit  trees.”  A recent  report  gives  the  average  maximum 
temperature  as  53  degs.,  and  the  minimum  39  degs.  Were  the 
rainfall  heavier  the  vegetation  might  succeed  more  surely  in  fixing 
the  sand,  but,  while  the  adjoining  cultivated  lands  maintain  their 
long  reputation  for  fertility,  among  the  dunes  the  growth  of  plants 
is  severely  handicapped.  Although  the  wind  be  high  a very  slight 
precipitation  damps  the  sand  and  prevents  it  from  shifting.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  a clear  windy  day,  the  Culbin  Sands,  viewed  from 
the  mountains  away  to  the  south,  present  a remarkable  spectacle. 
The  sand  appears  to  rise  in  dense  clouds  to  a great  height,  driving 
eastwards  towards  Findhorn  Bay,  east  of  which  again  the  country 
stands  out  clear.  The  dunes  themselves  tend  to  move  eastward. 
Mr  Bain  records  that  certain  of  those  on  the  western  border  of  the 
area  had  travelled  “ nearly  a mile  during  a generation.”  There 
is,  indeed,  a continuous  cycle  of  movement.  Sand  is  blown  into 
Findhorn  River  and  Bay  and,  with  other  material  brought  down  by 
the  river,  is  carried  out  to  sea.  The  sea,  aided  by  currents,  gives 
sand  up  again  in  increased  quantity  on  the  coast  to  westward  whence 
it  is  again  blown  inland. 

The  exceptional  flooding  of  the  summer  of  1923  gave  opportunitv 
to  appreciate  something  of  the  effect  of  previous  yet  greater  floods, 
and  in  particular  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  can  be  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  flowing  northwards  into  the  Moray  Firth.  The 
waters  of  the  Findhorn  had  so  much  in  suspension  that  thousands  of 
salmon  were  choked  during  one  rapid  rise  of  the  river.  The 
material  thus  conveyed  has  two  main  sources  : — first,  the  boulder  clay 
corroded  and  eroded  by  the  river  : second,  the  detritus  formed  by 
the  weathering  of  the  rocks  in  situ  within  the  river  basin.  The 
centre  of  distribution  of  ice  during  the  Ice  Age  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ben  Attow  to  the  west,  where  the  geological  formation 
is  gneissic,  similar  to  that  in  the  Findhorn  basin  (in  which  also  occur 
granite  outcrops).  Accordingly,  by  the  theory  above  mentioned  of 
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the  mode  of  deposition  of  the  Culbin  Sands,  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  may  be  traced  to  these  sources.  This  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  microscopic  researches  of  Dr  Mackie  of  Elgin  (“  The 
Sands  and  Sandstones  of  Eastern  Moray  ”).  As  may  be  imagined 
from  the  large  area  of  the  sands,  the  constituent  minerals  and  their 
proportions  vary  locally;  generally,  (juartz  and  felspar  prepon- 
derate. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Culbin  Sands  occur  the  shifting  or 
white  dunes  which  sometimes  attain  an  altitude  of  120  feet.  Inter- 
spersed among  these  are  the  more  fixed,  grey  dunes,  generally  of 
lower  elevation,  bearing  a vegetation  dominantly  AmniophiJa  artn- 
aria  Link.  Scattered  among  all  these  dunes  are  also  relatively  flat 
expanses.  Some  of  these  have  surfaces  of  continuous  shingle,  others 
of  sand,  and  there  are  intermediate  stages.  On  the  outer  parts  of 
the  Culbin  area  are  more  or  less  fixed  dunes.  Lying  between  the 
more  central  and  the  border  dunes  are  several  large  level  tracts  which 
vary  from  “ lochs  ” to  dry  basins  according  to  the  seasonal  rainfall. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Culbins  the  land  is  agricultural  and, 
as  indicated,  still  merits  the  name,  “ The  Granary  of  Moray.”  To 
the  east  is  the  estuary  of  the  Findhorn,  and  to  the  north  and  north- 
west the  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Woods,  mainly  Pine  and  Birch 
have  been  planted  extensively  on  the  margins  of  the  Culbins.  At 
present  the  sands  themselves  are  being  planted  by  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission. 

Vegetationally,  the  area  under  consideration  may  be  classified 
thus  : — 

A.  Littoral  Areas. 

1.  Strand. 

2.  Salt  Marshes. 

B.  Sandhills  Proper. 

1.  Shifting  Dunes. 

2.  Fixed  Dunes. 

.3.  Dune  Hollows. 

a.  Shingles. 

b.  Marshes. 

c.  Grasslands. 

d.  Wooded  Areas. 
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A.  Littoral  Areas. 

1.  Strand. 

This  area  stretches  for  about  two  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Findhorn.  It  is  only  a very  narrow  belt,  and  is  delimited  on  the 
landward  side  by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  low  dunes.  In  fact, 
at  places  the  high  tide  reaches  the  dunes.  The  vegetation  is  very 
sparse  on  account  of  the  conjoint  action  of  wind  and  tides.  Occa- 
sional plants,  such  as  Cakile  maritima  Scop,  and  Eroduim  cicu- 
tariwm  L’ Merit.,  occur,  with  invading  Ammophila  arenaria  Link 
from  the  dunes. 

2.  Salt  Marshes. 

These  are  found  in  two  localities.  One  is  on  the  north-western 
seaboard  of  the  Culbin  Sands,  the  other  occupies  a jiortion  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  Findhorn  estuary. 

i.  The  Noi'th-West  Salt  Marsh. 

This  extends  south-eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the  fresh-water 
dune  marshes,  discussed  below,  with  a corresponding  gradual  transi- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  vegetation.  Uprising  from  the  marsh 
are  frequent  knolls  of  various  altitudes  bearing  plants  of  a heath 
association,  as  Empetrum  nigrum  L.,  Gentiana  campestris  L., 
Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  L.,  Lycopodium  Selago  L.,  and  L.  dcn'oUim 
L. 

The  vegetation  of  the  salt-marsh  ju'oper  is  very  varied,  the 
following  plants  being  locally  dominant  : — Glycerin  maritima  Mert. 
A Koch,  Glaux  maritima  L.,  Statice  maritima  Mill.,  Triglochin 
maritimum  L.,  and  Atriplex  glabriuscuJa  Edm. 

The  inblown  sand  from  seaward,  the  outflow  of  fresh  water  from 
the  dune  marshes,  and  occasional  inundations  of  the  sea  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a salt  marsh  association  within  any  definite  area. 
These  factors  account  for  the  growth  here  of  such  plants  as  : — 
Ramiucidu-<^  sceleratus  L.,  Cakile  maritima  Scop.,  Faphanus  Rapha- 
nixtrum  L.,  Spergidaria  ruhra  Pers.,  Mojitia  fontana  L.,  Areiwria 
peploides  L.,  Matricaria  inodora  L.,  Suaeda  maritima  Dum.,  Sal- 
sola  Kali  L.,  Festuca  ruhra  L.,  Scirpus  Taber naemontani  Gmel., 
Eleocharis  palustris  R.  A S.,  Juucus  Imfoniu-s  L.  Senecio  sylvatictis 
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L.,  abundant  inland  on  the  wooded  areas  of  the  Culbins,  and  Sonchus 
arvensis  L,  also  occur  here  as  casuals. 

ii.  The  Findhorn  Salt  Marsh. 

The  flora  here  is  more  established.  The  high  tides  cover  the 
vegetation  regularly  for  some  distance  from  the  muddy  channel  pro- 
per, and  frequently  make  more  extensive  inroads  upon  the  low  flats 
which  lie  between  the  dunes  and  the  estuary.  These  flats  are  mucn 
cut  up  by  narrow,  sinuous,  often  inter-connected  channels,  and 
small  runnels  traverse  the  area  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dunes. 
The  salt  marsh  proper  is  a relatively  narrow  belt.  The  dominant 
plants  are  : — Statice  maritima  agg.  (especially),  Plantago  maritima 
L.,  P.  Coronopus  L.,  Littordla  uniflora  Asch.,  Glaux  maritima  L., 
CocMeari-a  oflicinalis  L.,  Triglochin  maritiniu/m,  L.,  Aster  Tripoliwm 
L.,  J uncus  squarrosus  L.,  and  Carex  Goodenowii  Gay. 

Casuals  found  in  this  area  are: — Fumaria  capreolata  L.,  Bras- 
sica  oleracea  L.,  Trifolium  duhium  Sibth.,  Leontodon  autumnalt  L., 
and  Auehusa  sempervirens  L.  These  may  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  river. 

B.  Sandhills  Proper. 

1.  Shifting  Dunes. 

The  highest  dunes,  the  most  expo.sed  to  the  winds,  do  not  afford 
an  oj>portunity  for  plant  growth.  The  sand  is  in  continual  motion 
and  the  configuration  is  always  varying.  At  present  an  attempt 
is  toeing  made  by  the  Forestry  Commissioners  to  fix  thsee  dunes  l)y 
the  planting  of  Ammophila  arenoria  and  Pinus.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  allow  any  observation  of  the  effect 
of  this  latest  .aitificial  introduction  of  vegetation.  Ammophila . 
however,  also  occurs  naturally  as  the  dominant  and  even  the  sole 
successful — usually  temporarily  successful — coloniser  of  the  shifting 
dunes.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  windward  and  lateral  (north  and 
south)  lower  slopes  and  bases  of  the  dunes.  All  stages  of  Amrno2Jhda 
colonisation  are  presented,  between  absolute  barrenness  and  a dense 
growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  latter  case  the  IMarram  Gra.ss  is  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  other  vegetation.  On  the  windward  side 
the  older  dunes  are  undergoing  denudation  ; the  Marram  is  being 
undermined,  blow-outs  occur,  but  continued  corrosion  may  l>e  im- 
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peded  or  even  prevented  by  accumulated  plant  remains.  These 
may  even  aid  in  rebuilding  a dune.  Any  other  plants  found  where 
Ammoyhila  is  more  abundant  are  usually  of  the  current  year,  the 
seeds  having  been  inblown  or  carried  by  birds.  Such  are  : — Viola 
JRiviniana  Reichb.,  F.  canina  L.,  Veronica  officinalis  L.,  V . Charnae- 
drys  L.,  Cirsium  arvense  Scop.,  Senecio  Jacohaea  L.,  and  Filago 
minima  Pers.  Except  the  last-named,  these  we  occasionally  found 
as  perennials,  but  of  no  great  age. 

2.  Fixed  Dunes. 

The  slopes  of  these  dunes  facing  the  prevailing  winds  are  usually 
undergoing  denudation  and  accordingly  are  mostly  barren  except 
for  persisting  and  re-established  plants  of  Ammophila  arenaria.  To 
leeward  of  the  crest  the  Marram  is  gradually  replaced  by  other 
species.  In  order  of  downward  succession  the  typical  plants  are  : — 
* Ammophila  arenaria  Link.  Elymus  arenarius  L.,  Senecio  Jacohaea 
L.,  ^Cirsium  arvense  Scop.,  Filago  minim.a  Pers.,  Teesdalea  nudi- 
caulis  Br.,  Viola  caniim  L.,  Erophila  verna.  E.  Meyer,  Galium  verum 
L.,  *Garex  arenarm  L.,  *J uncus  squarrosus  L.,  *Calluna  vuJgaris 
Hull,  *Salix  repens  L.,  Taraxacum  officinale  Welder,  Lotus  cornicu- 
latus  L.,  liumex  Acetosella  L.,  Ilypochoeris  radicata  L.,  Leontodon 
autumnale  L.  These  plants  finally  give  way  to  the  Dune  Grassland 
(described  below). 

The  plants  marked  * play  a great  part  in  the  fixation  of  the  sand. 

3.  Dune  Hollows. 

Among  the  dunes,  as  already  indicated,  occur  extensive  areas  of 
shingle,  the  relics  of  former  sea  beaches  and  river  channels,  and 
occasional  tracts  of  a former  arable  land,  the  furrows  laid  bare,  still 
persisting.  There  are  also  well  defined  basins,  the  dune  marshes, 
which  in  places  merge  into  the  drier  and  more  stabilised  dune 
grasslands.  Here  and  there,  chiefly  near  the  margins,  east,  west, 
and  south  of  the  Culbin  Sands,  are  woods  of  Pine  and  Birch,  some 
no  doubt,  planted,  others  self-sown.  In  all  these  relatively  flat  areas 
occur  diminutive  dunes  or  mounds  of  both  shifting  and  fixed  sand 
whereon,  again,  Ammophila  arenaria  is  dominant,  if  there  be  vege- 
tation at  all. 
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a.  Shingles. 

These  are  practically  barren  except  for  Rv/mtx  Acetosella,  L., 
Cerastium  semidecandrum  L.  and  occasional  tufts  of  Ammophila 
arenaria  Link. 

b.  Marshes. 

Ecologically  these  afford  exceptional  scope  for  study.  Four  areas 
in  particular  were  carefully  investigated,  lying  respectively  towards 
the  north,  north-west,  south  and  east  borders  of  the  Culbins.  In 
the  winter  and  spring  months  these  are  fresh-water  lochs,  during 
summer  they  are  more  or  less  dry.  The  vegetation  varies  accordingly. 

North  or  Buckie  Loch  shows  the  largevst  continuous  area  of 
standing  water  and  also  contains  the  greatest  number  of  species  of 
plants.  Commencing  from  the  deepest  water  and  working  towards 
the  surrounding  dunes,  one  may  observe  the  following  sequence, 
typical  associations  of  plants  being  arranged  in  order  of  ■wetness  of 
habitat : — 

(i.)  Phragmites  communis  Trin.,  E quisetum  Hmosum  L.,  T ypha 
latifolia  L.,  Potamogeton  polygonifolius  Pourr.,  Apium  innndatum 
Reichb.  fib.  Ranunculus  Lingua  L.,  Menyanthes  trifoliata  L.. 
Potentilla  palustris  Scop,  and  Lycopus  curopccus  L. 

(ii.)  Caltha  palustris  L.,  Eleocharis  palustris,  R.  & S.,  Erio- 
phorum  angustifolium  Roth,  E.  vaginatum  L.,  Stellaria  uliginosa 
Murr,  Radicula  X asturtium  aq.  Druce,  Myosotis  caespitosa  Schultz, 
Pedicularis  palustris  L.,  Epilohium  palustrc  L.  and  Carex  inflata 
Huds. 

(iii.)  Peplis  Portula  L.,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L.,  Juncus 
articulatus  L.,  /.  hulhosus  L.,  Carex  Oederi  Retz.,  Galium  palustrc, 
var.  W itheringii  Sm.,  Ranunculus  Flammula  L.,  Juncus  conglotncr- 
atus  L.  and  Narthecium  ossifragum  Huds. 

(iv.)  Littorella-  uniflora  Asch.,  Radiola  linoides  Roth,  Lychnis 
Eloscuculi  L.,  Jpicopodium  inundatum  L.,  Orchis  mascula,  L.,  0. 
latifolia  L.,  Sagina  nodosa  Fenzl,  Juncus  sqiiarrosu-s,  L.,  Erica 
Tetralix  L.,  Carex  echinata  Murr.,  Cirsium  palustrc  Scop.,  Listera 
ovata  Br.  and  Sagina  procumhens  L. 

(v.)  Salix  (tnrita  L.,  C(dluna  vulgaris  Hull,  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia  L.,  Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  Corallorrhiza  triflda  Chatel,  Dryop- 
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teris  montana  OK.,  Bttvla  tomentosa  Reith.  & Abel,  Goody  era  repens 
Br.,  Salix  repens  L.,  and  Lister  a cordata  Br. 

These  plants  are  not  limited  to  the  associations  described.  The 
above  are  the  usual  successions,  but  variations  occur  at  different 
points,  especially  in  relation  to  the  water-content  of  the  soil.  On 
the  south,  where  the  drifting  sand  is  encroaching  upon  the  Buckie 
Loch  area,  marsh  plants  continue  to  grow  up  through  the  covering 
of  sand.  For  example.  Iris  Pseudacorus  L.  appears  to  be  flourishing 
on  the  otherwise  barren  sand  in  places  as  far  as  ten  yards  from  the 
margin  of  the  sand.  The  Moss  flora  plays  a very  significant  part 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  area. 

North-West  Loch  contains  several  basins  in  which  water  appears 
to  persist  through  all  seasons.  The  flora  resembles  that  of  Buckie 
Loch,  but  a larger  area  is  here  occupied  by  Betvla  tomentosa  Reith. 
Juniperus  communis  L.  occurs  in  isolated  patches.  This  plant  we  did 
not  find  in  any  other  part  of  the  Culbins  although  it  is  abundant  in 
the  pine  woods  of  the  district.  The  feature  of  this  marsh  is  the  way 
in  which  low  fixed  dunes  densely  clothed  with  vegetation  are  distri- 
buted among  the  wetter  areas.  This  vegetation  consists  in  some 
places  of  Ammophila  arenaria  and  its  associates  and,  in  others, 
Empetrum  nigrum  is  dominant,  accompanied  by  Lycopodium  dav- 
atum  L.,  Achillea  Ptarmica  L.,  Campanula  rotundifolia  L.  and 
Poly  podium,  vulgar  e L. 

East  and  South  Lochs  show  striking  comparisons  and  contrasts 
with  the  others.  In  1923  the  vegetation  of  the  former  in  its 
dominant  species  resembled  that  of  the  latter  as  the  authors  found  it 
in  1913.  Ten  years  had  made  a remarkable  change  in  South  Loch, 
and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  inblown  sand  had  made  the  area 
much  drier.  In  1923,  although  the  bed  of  East  Loch  was  damp,  there 
was  no  surface  water.  The  zonation  of  the  vegetation  here  is  inter- 
esting, forming  concentric  belts.  In  the  central  and  wetter  parts 
the  dominant  plant  is  (1923)  Peplis  Portula  L.,  appearing  a purple 
patch  from  a distance.  Among  the  Purslane  occur  tufts  of  Carex 
Oederi  Retz.  Around  this  area  is  a belt  characterised  by  Littorella 
unif  ora  Asch.,  broader  on  the  west,  and  with  it  are  associated  Carex 
Good euov'ii  Gay,  Sagina  procvmhe7'is  L.,  Sagina  maritima  Presl, 
and  Carex  infata  Huds.  In  the  next  concentric  belt  Pannnculus 
FlammuZa.  L.  and  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L.  are  dominant,  with 
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JuncLis  hulhosus  L.,  J.  articulatus  L.,  Myosotis  caespitosa  Schultz, 
and  Elocluiris  palustris  R.  S.  Outside  this  zone  Radiola  linoides 
Roth,  is  abundant,  and  has,  as  accompanying  plants,  Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum  L.,  J uncus  conglomeratus  L.,  and  Potentilla  Anserina 
L.  The  zones  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  may  be  distinguished  at  a 
distance  by  their  respective  colours.  From  the  centre  these  are:  — 
pur])le,  gi'een,  yellow,  and  green. 

The  south-west  part  of  the  basin  is  characterised  by  a ground 
vegetation  of  mosses  and  by  low  Birches.  Here  occur  in  abundance 
Lycopodium  inundaturn  L.,  Lycopus  cui  opccus  L.,  Eriophorum 
angusHfolium  Roth,  E . vaginatum.,  L.  Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  Pyrola 
minor  L.,  Drosera  rotundifolia  L.,  Viola  spp.,  Erica.  Tetralix  L., 
Juncus  squarrosus  L.,  and  C orallorrhiza  trifdn  Chat.  Here  are 
interspersed  dry  sandy  mounds  on  which  Calluna  vulgaris,’ y&r. 
puhescens  Hull,  is  dominant,  accompanied  by  Trifoli'um  rcpens  L. 
and  others. 

By  the  persistent  blowing  in  of  sand  from  the  dunes  on  the  west 
separate  colonies  are  being  formed  in  this  Birch  community  as  Avell 
as  in  the  more  open  marsh  to  the  north  of  Ealix  repens  and  also  of 
Carex  arenaria  L.,  associated  with  Senecio  Jacohaea  L.,  G erasfiurn 
vulgatum  L.,  Holcus  lanatus  L.,  Rumex  Acctosella  L.,  and  Filago 
minima  Pers. 

The  considerable  area  of  South  Loch,  which  in  191.3  was  purple 
with  Peplis  Portula  L.,  is  now  (1923)  green  with  Littorella  unifora 
Asch.,  sand  having  blown  in  and  made  the  area  drier.  Around  the 
pure  mat  of  Littorella  ai’e  slitrhtlv  elevated  little  mounds  1>earing  a 
different  and  rarer  vegetation,  namely  Agrostis  alha.  L.,  Aim  prnecox 
L.,  Deschampsia  fiexuosa  Trin.,  Sngina  procumhens  L.,  S.  apetala 
Ard.,  S.  suhulata  Presl,  Rumex  Acefoselln  L.,  Beilis  perennis  L. 
Senecio  Jacohaea  L..  Pon  annua  L..  Aloprcurvs  geiiindatus  L., 
Galium  palustre,  var.  Witheringii  (Sm.),  and  JJolcus  lanatus  L.. 
Ramifying  from  these  tufts  by  means  of  stolons  are  plants  of  : — 
Poa  annua-  L.,  Rumex  Acetosella  L.,  Ranunculus  repens  L.,  and 
Eleocharis  palustris  Br.  This  last  simulates  in  its  habit  Carex 
arenaria  L.,  of  the  sandy  levels,  and  also  presents  a unique  feature  in 
the  behaviour  of  its  growing  point.  An  arch,  bearing  numerous 
shoots  is  raised  above  the  sand. 

Around  the  Littorella  area  occurs  a zone  of  Cerastium  semide- 
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candrum  L.  To  the  west  of  these  is  a wetter  tract,  as  in  East  Loch, 
except  that  Salix  aurita  L.  is  here  more  abundant. 

An  interesting  find  was  obtained  in  July  1923  in  a small  basin 
bordering  a wood  on  the  east  of  the  sands,  namely  Hottonia  palustris 
L.,  in  flower  and  fruit,  a new  record  for  Scotland.  With  it  were 
growing; — Typha  latifolia  L.,  Potamogeton  polygonifolius  Pourr., 
Glyceria  fluitans  Br.,  Lem/na  minor  L.,  Littordla  lacustris  Asch., 
Alisma  Plantago-aquatica  L.,  and  J uncus  suhnodulosus  Schrank. 

c.  Dune  Grasslands. 

These  grasslands  are  found  towards  the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  Culbin  Sands, 

The  Northern  Area  flanks  Buckie  Loch  and  extends  on  the  east 
for  about  500  yards,  while  on  the  west  it  merges  into  the  Salt 
Marshes  already  described.  The  portion  towards  the  east  is  well 
established.  Here  the  most  notable  grasses  are  : — Uolcus  mollis  L., 
H.  lanatus  L.,  Festuca  ritibra  L.,  F.  ovina  L.,  Agrostis  tenuis  Sibth., 
A.  canina  L.,  Deschampsia  fexuosa  Trin.  and  Xardus  stricta  L. 
With  these  are  LuzvZa  multi-flora  DC.,  Z.  eampestris  DC.  and  also 
Thymus  Serpyllum.  L.  and  Lotus  corniculatus  L.,  locally  abundant. 
The  following  species  are  also  frequent: — Gentiana  eampestris  L., 
Plantago  Innceolata  L.,  Polygala  mdgaris  L.,  Myosotis  versicolor 
Sm.,  Veronica  officinalis  L.,  and  Trifoht.m  repens  L.,  to  mention  a 
few. 

The  fishermen’s  track  along  the  southern  shore  of  Buckie  Loch 
connects  the  east  and  the  we.st  grasslands  by  a similar  flora.  The 
grassland  towards  the  west  passes  soon  into  marsh,  and  heath  assoc- 
iates also  occur  in  the  vicinity — Calhina  vulgaris  Hull,  Lycopodium 
clavaium  L.,  and  others. 

The  Southern  Area  e.vtends  l:)etween  South  Loch  and  the  Findhorn 
Bay  marshes.  Here  the  vegetation  is  close  and  the  grassland  is 
interrupted  by  Birch  and  Elder.  It  resembles  the  Northern  Grass- 
land. 

d.  Wooded  Areas. 

These  have  l:>een  planted  at  various  times  and  consist  of  Pine  or 
Birch  or  a mixture  of  both.  Where  they  occur,  which  is  chiefly  to- 
wards the  landward  side  of  the  Culbins,  they  are  undergoing  all 
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stages  of  denudation.  Self-planted  Birches  occur  also  here  and 
there  throughout  the  dune  hollows.  At  present,  too,  Pines  are  being 
planted  both  on  the  shifting  dunes  and  in  the  dune  hollows  by  the 
Forestry  Commissioners. 

The  ground  vegetation  of  the  first  mentioned  areas  is  that  gener- 
ally characteristic  of  the  Pine  woods  of  the  district,  Goodyera  repens 
Br.  being  abundant,  together  with  Pyrola  minor  L.  and  other 
Ericaceous  plants.  Where  the  sand  has  encroached  upon  the  wood, 
typical  pioneers  of  fixation  are  found,  such  as  SaJix  repens  L.,  Carex 
arenaria  L.,  and  Rumex  Acetosella  L. 

The  woodlands,  as  already  indicated,  may  in  future  occupy  a 
larger  area  of  the  Culbin  Sands.  So  far  man  has  only  in  a relatively 
slight  degree  interfered  Avith  the  natural  variations  of  the  vegetation, 
for  the  past  has  been  lai’gely  a record  of  his  failures  in  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  sands.  Once  more  and  under  auspices  Avhich  give  promise 
of  more  sustained  effort,  he  is  trying  to  restore  this  Avaste  to  its 
former  usefulness.  If  he  succeed  in  overcoming  the  conditions  Avhich 
have  produced  and  maintained  the  mo.stly  barren  dunes  and  the  local 
floras,  rich  by  contrast,  of  the  dune-hollows,  then  the  Culbin  Sands 
will  have  lost  much  of  their  attraction  ecologically. 
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Ranunculus  sceleratus  L. 

R.  Flanvmula  L. 

R.  Flammula  L.,  var.  tenui- 
folius  Wallr. 

R.  Lingua  L. 

R.  repens  L. 

Caltha  palustris  L. 

Papaver  duhium  L. 

Fumaria  capreolata  L. 

Radicula  Basturtium  Druce. 
Cardamine  pratensis  L. 

C.  hirsuta  L. 

Erophila  verna  E.  Meyer. 
Cochlearia  officinalis  L. 
Sisymbrium  Sophia  L. 

Brassicn  oleracea  L. 

]}.  arvensis  Scheele. 


Capsella  Bursa-pastor  is  Medic. 
TMaspi  arvense  L. 

Teesdalea  nudicaulis  Br. 

('akile  marHimn  Scop. 
Raphanus  Raphanistrum  L. 

Viola  palustris  L. 

V . Riviniana  Reichb. 
r.  caninn  L. 

V.  tricolor  L. 

V . arvensis  Murr. 

Poly  gala  vulgaris  L. 

Lychnis  alba  Mill. 

L.  d.ioica  L. 

L.  Flos-cuculi  L. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt. 

C . semidecandrum  L. 

C.  viscosum  L. 
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C.  vulgatum  L. 

Stellaria  media  Vill. 

S.  uLiginosa  Murr. 

Arenaria  peploides  L. 

Sagina  maritima  Don. 

S.  apetala  Ard. 

S.  procumhens  L. 

S.  subulata  Preel. 

S.  nodosa  Fenzl. 

Spergula  arvensis  L. 
Spergularia  rubra  Pers. 

S.  salina,  var.  media  Presl. 

Montia  fontana  L. 

Radiola  linoides  Roth. 

Limim  catharticum  L. 

Erodium  cicutarium  L’Herit. 

Ulex  europaeus  L. 

Cytisvs  sco2Jarivs  Link. 
Trifoliurn  pratense  L. 

T . medium  L. 

T . re  pens  L. 

T . duhium  Sibth. 

Lotus  cornicidatus  L. 

L.  uliginosus  Schkuhr. 

Vicia  Cracca  L. 

V.  a ngmtifolia  Reichb. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  L. 

PotentilJa  erecta  Hampe. 

P.  Anserina  L. 

P.  palu.stris  Scop. 

Alchemilla  arvensis  Scop. 

A.  vulgaris  L. 

Rosa,  canina  L. 

Pyrus  Auevparia  Ehrh. 

Drosera  rot  undifolia  L. 

JJippuris  vtdgaris  L. 
Myriophyllum  spicatum  L. 
Callit riche  pahvstris  L. 

Peplis  Portula  L. 


Epilobiuyn  parviflorum  Schreb. 
E.  montanum  L. 

E.  palustre  L. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L. 

Apium  inundatum  Reichb.  fil. 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  Hoffm. 
Angelica  sylvestris  L. 

Sambucus  nigra  L. 

Galium  verum  L. 

G.  saxatile  L. 

G.  palustre  L.,  var.  W itheringii 
(Sm.). 

Valeriana  officinalis  L. 

V.  sarnhucifolia  Mikan. 

Scabiosa  Succisa  L. 

Beilis  perennis  L. 

Aster  Tripolium  L. 

Filago  minima  Pers. 
Antennaria  dioica  Gaertn. 

G n-a pludium.  sylvaticum  L. 
Achillea  Millefolium  L. 

A.  P tar  mica  L. 

Chrys'inthemum  segetum  L. 

C.  Leucanthemum  L. 

Matricaria  i nod  ora  L. 

Senecio  vulgaris  L. 

S.  sylvaticus  L. 

S.  Jacohaea  L. 

S.  aqu-aticus  Hill. 

Carduus  crispus  L. 

Pirsium  lanceolatum  Scop. 

C.  jmlustre  Scop. 

C.  arvense  Scop. 

C r epis  ca  pil la  ris  W al  1 r . 
Ilieracium  Pilosella  L. 

11 . corymhosum  h’r. 
llypochoeris  radicata  L. 
IjContodon  autumnale  L. 
Taraxacum  officinale  Weber. 

T.  palustre  DC. 

Sonchus  asper  Hill. 
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S.  arvensis  L. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  L. 

Vacciniuni  Vitis-ldaea  L. 

Callwia  vulgaris  Hull  and  var. 

pubesceas  Hull. 

Erica  Tetralix  L. 

E . diner ea  L. 

Pyrola  minor  L. 

Stafice  maritima  Mill. 

Hottonia  palustris  L. 

Trientalis  europaea  L. 

Glaux  maritima  L. 

Centauriurn  umbellatum  Gilib. 
C.  vnlgare  Hafn. 

Gentian  a-  campestris  L. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  L. 

Lycopsis  arvensis  L. 

Myosotis  caespitosa  Schultz. 

M.  palustris  Hill. 

.1/.  versicolor  Sm. 

Sola  n urn  Dulca  mara  L. 

Mimidus  guttatus  DC. 
Veronica  arvensis  L. 

V.  serpylli folia  L. 

V.  offixinalis  L. 

V.  Chamaedrys  L. 

V . montana  L. 

V . scu  fellata  L. 

V.  Beccabunga  L. 

Euphrasia  ofjicin/ilis  L. 
Pedicularis  palustris  L. 

P.  sylvatica  L. 

Phinanthus  Crista-galli  L. 

Pinguicula,  vulgaris  L. 

Lycopsis  europaeus  L. 


Thymus  Serpyllurn  L. 

Prunella  vulgaris  L. 

Teucriurn  Scorodonia  L. 

Plantago  major  L. 

P.  lanceolata  L. 

P.  maritima  L. 

P.  Goronopus  L. 

Littorella  unifiora  Asch. 

Atriplex  patula  L. 

A.  hastata  L. 

A.  glabriu^cula  Edm. 

Suaeda  maritima  Dum. 

Sal  sola  Kali  L. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus  L. 

P.  aviculare  L. 

P.  Persicaria  L. 

Purnex  obtusifolius  L. 

P.  crisp  ns  L. 

P.  Acetosa  L. 

P.  Acetosella  L. 

Urtica.  dioica  L. 

U . urens  L. 

Myrica  Gale  L. 

Bef-nla  tomentosa  Reith.  A Abel. 
Alnus  glntinosa  Gaert. 

Quercns  Pobu,r  L. 

Vagus  sylvatica  L. 

Salix  aurita  L. 

S.  p^irpurea  L. 

S.  repens  L. 

Empetrum  nigrum  L. 

Juniperus  communis  L. 

Pinus  sylvesfris  L. 

C ornllorrhiza  trifda  Chfttel. 
Jjistera-  cordata  Br. 

L.  ovata  Br. 
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Goodytra  repens  Bi\ 

Orchis  mascula  L. 

0.  i7icarnata  L. 

O.  lati folia  L. 

0.  macvlata  L. 

Kahenai’ia  virescens  Druce. 

Iris  Pseudacorus  L. 

Narthecimn  ossifragum  Huds. 

Ju7iciMs  hufonius  L. 

J.  sqvxirrosus  L. 

J . compressus  Jacq. 

J . Gerardi  Lois. 

/.  effusus  L. 

/.  conglomeratus  L. 

J . hulbostts  L. 

J.  subnodtdosus  Schrank. 

/.  articulatus  L. 

/.  sylvatic'us  Reichb. 

Luzvla,  pilosa  Willd. 

L.  sylvatica  Gaud. 

L.  campest7'is  DC. 

L.  multijiora  DC.  & var.  con- 
gesta  (Lej.). 

Typha  lati  folia  L. 

Lemna  minor  L. 

AUsma  Plantago-aquatica  L. 

Triglochin  maritimum  L. 
Potamogeto7i  polygonifolius 
Pourr. 

Eleocharis  palustris  Br. 

E.  77iulticandis  Sm. 

Scirjnis  setaceu-s  L. 

S.  Taher7memo7\tani  Gmel. 
E7'iophoru m vaginatum  L. 

E.  aiigustifolixim  Roth. 


Carex  arenaria  L. 

C.  echinata  Murr. 

C . lepo7'ina  L. 

C . Goodenowii  Gay. 

C.  flacca  Schreb. 

C.  Oederi  Retz. 

G . inflata  Huds. 

A7ithoxanthvum  odoratum  L. 
Alopecurus  genicvlatus  L. 
Agrostis  canina  L. 

A.  alba  L.,  and  var.  maritima 
Meyer. 

A.  tenuis  Sibth. 

A7nmophila  arcTiaria  Link. 

Air  a caryophyllea  L. 

A.  praecox  L. 

Descharnpsia  caespitosa  Beauv 

D.  flexuosa.  Trin. 

Holcus  mollis  L. 

//.  Ia7iatus  L. 

Phragmites  communis  Trin. 

Poa  annua  L. 

Glyceria  -fiuitans  Br. 

G.  maritima  Mert.  & Koch. 
Eestuca  07dr\<i  L. 

E.  rubra  L.,  var.  duriuscuLa 
(Syme)_. 

Xardus  stricta  L. 

Elymns  nrenariu-s  L. 

Blechnum  Spicnmt  With. 
Pryopteris  mo7itana  OK. 

Poly  pod  iu7n  vidgare  L. 

Equisetum  arvense  L. 

E.  palustre  L. 

E . limosuin  L. 

Lycopodium  Selogo  L. 

L.  inun/lafum  L. 

L.  clnrafum  L. 

Selaginella  selagi7wides  Link. 
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THE  VEGETATION  OF  BEINN  LAOIGH. 
By  Donald  Patton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


Beinn  Laoigh,  or,  us  it  is  sometimes  written,  Ben  Lui,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  borders  of  Argyllshire  and  Perthshire  (lat.  56  degs.  24 
N.;  long.  4 d^s.  48  W.),  the  actual  summit  being  in  the  latter 
county.  According  to  H.  C.  Watson’s  subdivision  of  Scotland  the 
area  under  consideration  lies  partly  in  vice-county  98  (Argyll)  and 
partly  in  88  (Mid  Perth).  Beinn  Laoigh  is  the  highest  of  a group  of 
four  mountains  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Breadalbanes,  and 
the  26th  highest  in  Scotland.  From  west  to  east  these  summits  are  : — 


The, Summit  of  Beinn  Laoigh  is  five  miles  distant  from  Tyndrum, 
six  miles  from  Dalmally  and  eight  from  Crianlarich  or  Ardlui.  It 
is  easiest  of  access  from  Tyndrum  either  by  way  of  the  Conenish 
Valley  or  by  the  Tyndrum-Dalmally  road. 

So  much  have  the  natural  and  ancient  conditions  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  British  Isles  been  interfered  with  at  the  hand  of  man  as 
well  as  by  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  the  idea  of  making  an  ecological 
study  of  any  area  in  the.se  islands  has  oft  l)een  ridiculed.  However, 
if  there  be  a district  where  one  would  expect  to  be  far  from  the 
influence  of  man  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  such  an  area  as  that  indicated  affords  an  example. 
True  it  is  that  since  1741  the  lead  veins  in  this  neighbourhood  have, 
though  somewhat  intermittently,  been  exploited.  But  it  is  a long 
time  since  these  mines  were  worked,  though  even  to-day  there  are 
signs  of  renewed  activity  hard  by.  Meantime  the  Sphagnum  and  its 
peat  have  already  healed  up  many  of  the  old  soars  and  the  old  mine 
road  is  slowly  becoming  part  of  the  moor.  Perhaps  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  the  deer  and  the  sheep,  although  to  some  extent  these 
animals,  especially  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
area.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  their  manner  of  feeding  as  well  as 
to  their  agency  in  dispersing  seed  and  in  fertilising  the  soil.  Where 


Beinn  a’Chliebh,  

Beinn  Laoigh,  

Beinn  Oss,  

Beinn  Dubh  f'hraige,  ... 


3008  ft. 
3708  ft. 
3347  ft. 
3204  ft. 
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sheep  have  not  access  to  the  high  lands  occupied  by  the  deer,  as 
obtains  in  the  Island  of  Jura,  the  vegetation  is  coarse  and  rank; 
but  the  sheep  pastures,  although  occupying  a similar  situation  and 
growing  on  like  soil,  are  of  a lusher  green,  a more  render  herbage, 
and  contain  species  not  found  in  the  deer  forest.  On  Beinn  Laoigh 
sheep  and  deer  are  not  artificially  kept  apart.  Again  in  the  range 
of  which  Beinn  Laoigh  is  the  chief  peak,  there  is  no  cultivation. 
The  mountain  sides  are  very  steep ; the  drainage  is  natural.  Only 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  main  valleys  has  there  been  any  attempt 
at  artificial  drainage.  Thus  Tnong  the  crags  and  corries  of  these 
mountain  fastnesses, 

“ Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowed,  herself. 

And  reaped  her  crops ; whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Whose  minstrels,  brooks; 

Whose  banquets,  morning  dews;  whose  heroes,  storms; 

Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds;  whose  lovers,  flowers; 

Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolt  of  God.” 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  literature  extant,  Beinn  Laoigh  was 
discovered  botanically  only  within  the  last  50  years.  In  his  “ Flora 
of  Perthshire  ” Buchanan  White  lays  claim  to  the  glory  conjointly 
with  Col.  Drummond  Hay.  But  there  are  living  to-day  not  a few 
who  recall  the  controversies  to  which  that  claim  gave  rise.  Light 
foot,  in  his  “ Flora  Scotica,”  makes  no  mention  of  Beinn  Laoigh, 
though  some  of  the  plants  submitted  to  him  may  have  come  from  that 
mountain.  Mr  Peter  Ewing  submitted  an  extensive  list  of  the  plants 
of  the  district  in  No.  223  of  Science  Gossip  in  1883,  and  in  Jovrn. 
Bot.  9,  1888,  Dr  Druce  gives  a graphic  description  of  the  vegetation 
of  Beinn  Laoigh. 

My  own  acquaintance  dates  from  June  1911,  when  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  mountain  by  Professor  Bower.  But  from  the  end  of 
the  Great  War  until  now  I have  visited  the  Ben  at  all  seasons  and 
have  seen  it  in  all  its  vicissitudes.  I desire  to  acknowledge  sub- 
stantial assistance  given  by  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  whereby  I was 
enabled  to  make  an  extensive  survey  of  Beinn  Laoigh  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  the  Breadalbanes. 

CONFIGUBATION  OF  BEINN  I,AOIGH. 

Beinn  Laoigh  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  Glacial 
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Period  terminated  when  it  did.  We  see  from  the  configuration  of 
the  mountain  that  the  agencies  of  ice  had  a grip  upon  it.  Vast, 
well-defined  corries  are  gouged  out  from  the  very  summit,  and  the 
base  is  overwhelmed  in  morainic  detritus  and  boulder  clay.  Trun- 
cated spurs  are  a common  feature,  whilst  the  mountain-top  detritus 
indicates  the  denuding  power  of  the  successive  freezing  and  thawing 
which  continued  round  the  summit  while  yet  the  valleys  were  occu- 
pied by  glaciers.  With  regard  to  the  corries,  the  largest,  Fionn 
Choirein,  between  Beinn  a’Chleibh  and  Beinn  Laoigh,  faces  ihe 
N.W.,  and  Corrie  Laoigh,  between  Beinn  Laoigh  and  Beinn  Oss, 
faces  N.E.  At  a greater  altitude  and  between  these  two,  the 
grandest,  the  Perthshire  Corrie  or  Coire  Gaothach,  also  lies  to  the 
N.E.,  and  to  it  the  spurs  of  Stob  Garbh  and  Stob  an  Tighe  Airde  give 
the  striking  sphinx-like  appearance.  Higher  up  still,  between  the 
Perthshire  and  the  Argyllshire  corries,  Coire  an  Lochain  faces  due 
north.  It  is  under  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  To  the 
east  is  Coire  ant  Sneachda  overlooking  Allt  Coire  Laoigh.  This 
stream  with  its  tributary,  Allt  an  Lund,  which  drains  the  noithern 
crags  of  Laoigh,  forms  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Tay.  The  N.W. 
slopes  are  drained  by  Allt  Eas  Daimh,  a tributary  of  the  Lochy, 
which  flows  into  Loch  Awe,  while  the  southern  hogback  of  Laoigh  lie? 
in  the  Clyde  drainage  ai'ea. 


GEOLOGY. 

Members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  are  at  present 
working  out  the  interrelation  of  the  various  rock  formations  in  the 
metamorphic  structure  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  But  the 
historic  position  of  the  various  schists,  grits  and  limestones  does  not 
materially  alter  the  manner  in  which  an  approach  may  be  made  to 
the  study  of  the  rocks  on  Laoigh  in  connection  with  the  vegetation 
The  sequence  may  differ  in  Laoigh  and  Lawers  and  other  memliers 
of  the  Breadalbanes,  but  what  remains  is  that  we  have  the  rocks  in 
situ  and  their  derivatives  to  go  upon  irrespective  of  their  position 
in  geological  time. 

Starting  with  the  summit  of  the  Beinn — the  mountain-top  detri- 
tus already  referred  to  rests  upon  its  parent,  the  Gaimetiferous  Mica 
Schist,  which  in  this  area  covers  a wide  range.  Tt  de,scends  onlv 
to  •‘1200  ft.  in  Coire  an  Lochan,  but  in  its  extent  to  the  west  it 
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descends  to  1700  ft.  in  Beinn  a’Chliebh,  which  it  likewise  tops. 
On  the  east  it  descends  in  Coire  Gaothach  to  2400  ft.,  and  in  Allt 
Coire  Laoigh  to  about  1300  ft.  On  the  flank  of  Beinn  Oss  across 
Allt  Coire  Laoigh  it  is  faulted  down  to  an  altitude  of  1200  ft. 

Underlying  the  Garnetiferous  Mica  Schists  are  the  more  or  less 
Calcareous  Mica  Schists  which  extend  down  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  valley  of  the  Conenish.  In  Allt  an  Lund  they  are  seen 
overlying  the  Black  Schist.  The  escarpment  of  Stob  Garbh  presents 
a fine  section.  With  regard  to  these  schists,  the  upper  escarpments 
on  the  northern  buttress  of  Laoigh,  and  underlying  the  Garnetiferous 
Mica  Schists,  are  of  the  nature  of  Calc-Sericites.  To  the  N.W., 
and  especially  in  Allt  Coire  Laoigh,  there  are  a series  of  faultings 
which  present  exposures  of  Quartz  Mica  Schists.  Still  on  the  nor- 
thern escarpment  of  Laoigh  there  is,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1400  ft. 
on  the  east  in  Fionn  Choirein  extending  to  2600  ft.  in  Stob  Garbh 
an  exposure  of  Hornblende  Schist.  This  schist  also  appears  in  two 
out-crops  in  the  western  stream  which  issues  from  the  Coire 
Gaothach,  the  lower  at  about  1500  ft.,  the  other  about  100  ft.  higher. 
It  is  found,  too,  for  a considerable  distance  in  Coire  ant  Sneachda 
at  1800  ft.  Black  Schist  occupies  the  floor  of  the  valleys  from 
Conenish  Farm  via  Ciochan  Beinn  Laoigh  towards  Dalmally. 

In  addition  the  area  is  traversed  by  an  E.  and  W.  Basalt  dyke 
which  outcrops  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  Laoigh  at  the  county 
boundary  at  a height  of  2200  ft.,  and  continues  westward  to  a height 
of  1600  ft.  in  the  Allt  Coire  Ghaothaich  which  exposes  a fine  section. 
The  dyke  disappears  under  the  soil  on  the  west  side  of  this  stream, 
but  can  l>e  picked  up  again  further  east  in  Beinn  Oss,  and  it  can 
also  be  traced  to  the  west  down  the  valley  of  the  Allt  Eas  Daimh. 
Again,  to  the  east  of  the  Allt  Coire  an  Lochain  a Felsite  Dyke  running 
N.E.  and  S.W.  forms  a feature  in  the  Ben.  An  exposure  of  Epi- 
diorite  appears  between  Coire  an  Lochain  and  Coire  Gaothach  out- 
cropping from  the  Sericite;  another  large  exposure  forms  a pro- 
minence in  the  valley  of  the  Conenish  just  west  of  the  junction  of 
Allt  an  Lund  and  Allt  Coire  Laoigh. 

Boulder  Clay  occupies  the  valleys,  and  moraines  are  frequent,  in 
most  cases  topped  by  peat.  Screes  and  the  downcreep  of  the  disin- 
tergrating rock  form  the  link  between  mountain  and  boidder  clay. 

It  is  the  calcareous  rocks  underlying  the  Garnetiferous  Mica 
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Schist  which  bear  the  richest  of  the  alpine  flora.  The  crags  here 
contain  the  western  extension  of  the  famous  “ Lawers-Caenlochan 
Schist  ” which  has  made  Lawers  and  Clova  each  the  Mecca  of  British 
Alpine  Botanists.  Such  names  as  Cam  Craig,  Beinn  Heasgarnich, 
The  Ptarmigans  near  Killin,  The  Craig  an  Lochain  Cliffs  at  Lochan 
a Larige,  to  mention  only  a few,  are  themselves  ins})iring.  Ben 
Vrackie,  too,  at  Pitlochry,  is  a link  in  the  grand  chain.  These 
mountains,  together  with  those  of  Clova,  are  among  the  many  visited 
in  connection  with  the  Botanical  Survey  of  Beinn  Laoigh. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

Many  botanists  have  been  disappointed  on  arriving  at  Tyndrum 
Station  to  find  a thin  mist  driving  down  the  glen,  and  not  a ben 
visible.  Repeated  visits  have  shown  that  this  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  (The  hot  dry  summers  of  1901,  1911,  1921 — strange 
sequence — gave  the  botanist  a favourable  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
recesses  of  the  mountain  tops  though  they  did  not  reveal  the  usual 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  live.)  In  these  mountains,  snow 
lies  all  the  winter,  and  even  by  May  it  has  hardly  receded  above  the 
2000  ft.  contour.  The  Upper  Corrie  has  been  known  to  retain  its 
snow  until  August.  Here,  too,  miniature  glaciers  are  often  seen. 
Specially  severe  are  the  conditions  of  those  ledge  and  ci'ag  plants 
(Comophytes)  which  do  not  become  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter,  but  which  are  exposed  to  the  biting  winds  at  temperatures 
below’  freezing  point  as  well  as  to  a very  considerable  range  of  tem- 
perature according  to  the  measure  of  insolation  as  day  succeeds 
night.  The  season  of  the  mountain  flora  is  brief,  and  it  is  shor- 
tened as  we  ascend.  The  snow  fills  the  springs,  the  rocks  disinteg- 
rate to  form  a porous  soil  rich  in  mineral  content,  and,  although  low 
temperatures  produce  a quasi-physiological  drought,  the  vegetation 
is  lush.  Moreover,  mist  clings  to  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys 
are  drenched  with  a drizzling  rain.  The  plants  rear  themselves 
within  a continued  precipitation  and  their  roots  gravitate  into  a 
sodden  soil  or  into  brimming  crevices,  whilst  a continuous  film  of 
water  seeks  the  streamlets  through  the  lower  leaves.  Kven  when  no 
rain  falls  the  wind  plays  its  part,  for,  gathering  the  water  from  the 
upland  tarns,  it  hurls  it  against  the  overhanging  cliffs,  or,  as  the 
runnels  discharge  over  the  precipices,  the  wind  converts  the  water 
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intx)  spray.  Although  this  area  is  not  a “ land  of  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood,”  it  is  essentially  a “ land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood.” 

According  to  The  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 
vol.  X.  (3rd  series),  the  average  annual  rainfall  for  this  district 
during  25  years  (1866-90),  is  over  100  inches,  and  for  Beinn  Laoigh 
it  may  even  exceed  130.  The  return  for  Glencroe  is  128  ins.,  and 
for  the  Bridge  of  Orchy  118  ins.,  and  Beinn  Laoigh,  lying  between 
these  stations,  invites  a heavier  rainfall. 

The  relation  between  mists  and  insolation  has  also  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  vegetation. 

The  following  records  have  been  taken  from  the  Journ.  Scot. 
Meteor.  Soc.,  vol.  xi.  (1895-96) : — 

Tyndrum,  56  deg.  26  min.  N.,  4 deg.  43  min.  W. 

792  ft.  above  sea  level. 


Mean  monthly  and  annual  records. 


Barometer. 

9 a.m.  and  9 p.m. 
during  1857-95. 

Temperature. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Jan.,  

29.794 

35.6  F. 

Feb.,  

29.858 

36.4 

Mar.,  

29.824 

37.5 

Apr.,  

29.889 

42.1 

May,  

29.936 

47.2 

June,  

29.939 

53.0 

July,  

29.870 

55.4 

Aug.,  

29.851 

54.2 

Sept.,  

29.856 

51.5  • 

Oct.,  

29.803 

44.4 

Nov.,  

29.820 

39.0 

Dec.,  

29.808 

36.6 

Annual 

29.854 

44.4 

In  this  region  snow  occasionally  falls  late  in  the  year.  On  4th 
May  1921  snow  fell  at  Tyndrum. 
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THE  FACTORS  AT  WORK. 

As  already  mentioned,  Beinn  Laoigh  is  not  on  the  regular  beaten 
track  of  the  excursionist.  It  is  rather  inaccessible.  Even  agricul- 
ture does  not  reach  its  slopes,  although  the  influence  of  sheep  has  to 
be  considered.  There  exists,  too,  on  the  approach  to  the  Ben  at 
Tyndrum,  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  Forest  which  has 
afforded  some  interesting  botanising  in  the  past,  chiefly  to  the  bryo- 
logist  and  to  the  fungoloist. 

In  discussing  the  Vegetation  of  Beinn  Laoigh,  it  is  proposed  to 
subdivide  the  area  into  the  following  localities,  and  to  treat  them 
seriatim  : — 


I.  Conenish. 

Around  the  confluence  of  the  Conenish  River  and  AUt 
Eas  Anie,  and  westward  to  the  confluence  of  Allt  an  Lund 
and  Allt  Coire  Laoigh. 

II.  The  Head  Valleys. 

Allt  an  Lund. 

Allt  Coire  Laoigh. 

Allt  Eas  Daimh. 

III.  Stob  Garbh  and  the  Northern  Scarps. 

IV.  The  Corries. 

The  Perthshire  Corrie  (Coire  Gaothach). 

The  Argyllshire  Corrie  (Fionn  Choirein). 

The  N.W.  (Upper)  Corrie  (Coire  an  Lochan). 

V.  The  Grasslands  of  the  LTpper  Slopes. 

VI.  The  Mountain  Top. 

I.  Around  Conenish. 

Conenish  Farm,  with  its  adjacent  shepherd’s  house  from 
which  most  of  the  excursions  to  the  area  wei’e  made,  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  R.  Conenish  and  Allt  Eas  Anie.  It  is  essentially 
a sheep  farm.  All  the  tillage  that  is  done  is  confined  to  a very 
small  walled-in  area  which  is  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  natural 
hay,  a few  turnips,  and  ])otatoes.  The  farm  buildings  are  con- 
siderably sheltered  l)y  high  morainic  accumulations.  Here  the 
Boulder  Clay  deeply  overlies  the  Quartz  Mica  Schist  which  is  l>eing 
eroded  and  corroded  by  the  rivers.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
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sheep  farm  and  in  spite  of  the  previous  occupation  of  a small  area 
in  the  near  vicinity  by  a small  lead  working  community  (the  miners 
resided  at  Tyndrum,  then  called  Clifton)  there  is  very  little  evidence 
of  introduced  plants.  Typical  weeds  of  the  farm  are  found  only 
within  the  retaining  wall  already  mentioned.  The  common  Daisy, 
abundant  on  Lawers  up  to  an  altitude  of  2800  ft.,  is  here  a rarity 
The  writer  knows  only  one  locality  for  it  (the  roadside  at  Conenish) 
within  the  past  twelve  years,  and  he  has  never  seen  it  grow  on 
Beinn  Laoigh.  The  margins  of  the  path  leading  from  the  farm  to 
the  shepherd’s  house  produce : — 

Polygonum  avicula/re, 

Rv/mex  crispus, 

R.  Acetosa, 

R.  Acetosella 

The  last  two  Rumices  are,  of  course,  very  abundant  around  the 
sheep  fanks,  where  they  are  only,  and  only  at  times,  subdominant 
to  Urtica  dioica,  which  on  Beinn  Laoigh  grows  unaccompanied  by 
Pteris. 

Allt  Eas  Anie  and  the  Conenish  River  join  below  the  farm.  The 
vegetation  of  the  one  valley  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  the  other.  At  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age  these  two  valleys  were 
left  with  a somewhat  similar  floor,  for  it  may  not  be  considered  that 
the  Boulder  Clay  deposited  therein  came  from  the  slopes  that  the 
streams  now  drain.  However  that  may  be,  the  accumulation  of 
Boulder  Clay  and  morainic  material  in  these  valleys  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent substratum  for  the  development  of  moorland.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  peat  which  now  rests  upon  the  Boulder  Clay  would 
doubtless  show  interesting  divergent  series  of  succession  until  the 
present  vegetation  is  reached.  So  that  to-day  the  valley  of  the  Allt 
Eas  Anie  fed  by  water  from  the  Quartz  Mica  Schist  of  Beinn  Chuirn 
and  the  Quartzites  of  Meall  Odhar,  both  exceedingly  poor  in  mineral 
salts,  is  a Calluna-Vaccinium  Moor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valley 
of  the  Conenish,  watered  by  the  head-springs  of  the  River  Tay,  which 
well  from  the  calcareous  flanks  of  Beinn  Laoigh,  rich  in  minerals 
luxuriates  as  a Grass  Moor.  (For  the  flora  of  this  valley  see  the 
subjoined  table.)  Lower  down  the  Conenish  Valley,  where  it  bends 
round  towards  Crianlarich,  the  Ancient  Caledonian  Forest  persists 
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and  at  no  very  remote  period  it  existed  at  the  upper  reaches.  To- 
day the  roots  of  the  pines  are  being  dug  out  of  the  peat  for  firewood 
at  Conenish.  In  the  forest  mentioned  above  and  on  the  knolls 
arising  from  its  swampy  floor  are  to  be  found  such  plants  as  Trien- 
talis  europaea,  Pyrola  media,  and  Listera  cordata-,  while  in  the 
sphagnum  marshes  of  the  wood  (Coille  Coire  Chuile),  there  is  greai 
abundance  of  Oxyccocus  quadripetalus,  Carex  pauciflora,  and 
Rynchospora  alba.  At  Conenish,  however,  the  forest  has  gone,  and 
the  broken  peaty  moorland  is  not  relieved  by  any  trees  save  an  occa- 
sional rowan  or  birch  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  only  where  the 
stream  has  corroded  deeply.  Just  above  the  confluence  of  the 
streams,  in  the  sphagnum  marshes  of  Allt  Eas  Anie,  there  is  a wealth 
of  Drosera  rotundifolia  interspersed  with  1).  anglica,  and  here  the 
hybrid,  D.  ohovata,  grows. 

Above  Conenish  the  Boulder  Clay  has  been  deeply  corroded  by 
the  Conenish  River,  and  the  great  erosion  of  past  years  has  resulted 
in  extensive  stretches  of  alluvium.  At  places  the  channel  has  for 
the  time  reached  its  base  level  of  denudation,  so  that  during  floods 
the  wide  alluvial  tracts  are  silted,  and  fresh  young  grass  and  sedges 
render  them  a fertile  pasturage  in  the  summer  months,  simulating 
in  this  respect,  though  in  miniature,  the  grassy  holms  of  the  Upper 
Clyde  Valley.  Species,  of  course,  differ.  Here  are  found,  in  the 
drier  areas,  Agrostis  canina,  A.  tenuis,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
Fesiuca  ovina,  Cynosvrus  cristatus,  with  Prunella-  mdgaris,  Lotus 
cornicidatm,  Potentilla  erecta,  Euphrasia  officinalis.  In  the  wetter 
places  the  grasses  are  more  or  less  replaced  by  Junci  and  members 
of  the  Cyperaceae.  These  also  predominate  where  the  alluvium  is 
dissected  by  tributary  streams. 

On  the  old  river  terraces  and  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  boulder 
clay  by  the  stream  sides,  all  stages  in  the  formation  of  peat  are 
found.  The  Vegetation  is  similar  to  that  descril>ed  under  “ The 
Head  Valleys  ” save  that  in  the  wetter  localities  there  is  a greater 
abundance  of  Erica  Tetralix  and  Scirpus  caespitosus.  Myrica  Gale 
is  locally  abundant  here,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  above  the  con- 
fluence of  Allt  an  Lund  and  Allt  Coire  Laoigh. 

The  gravel  stretches  of  the  river,  at  altitudes  around  900  ft., 
support,  in  addition  to  the  general  vegetation,  such  plants  of  the 
Ben  as  : — 
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Saxifraga  oppositifolia.  Silent  acaulis. 

S.  aizoides.  Alchemilla  alpina. 

Oxyria  digyna. 

Sepeds  of  these — more  probably  whole  plants — have  been  brought 
down  from  the  upper  reaches  and  the  higher  altitudes,  and  growth 
has  been  maintained  at  this  lower  level  on  account  of  the  continuance 
of  their  former  ecological  conditions.  These  plants  can  be  traced 
farther  down  the  Conenish  and  into  Strath  Fillan  (below  600  ft.)  in 
I similar  localities.  There  is,  too,  in  this  Upper  Conenish  Valley,  a 
1 waterfall  which  has  carved  out  a sheltered  gorge.  Here  arctic- 
; alpines  from  the  Ben  luxuriate,  flower  and  fruit  often  a month 
earlier  than  they  do  on  the  upland  crags,  viz.  : — 


1 Trollius  euTopaeu^. 

' Solid  a go  Virgaurea, 

} It^l■hu■s  saxatilis. 
.'Sedum  roaeum, 

" Thalictruin  alpinum 
I Lycopodium  Selogo. 


Ge  raniu m.  sylva ticum . 
Galium  horeale. 
Thymus  Strpyllum. 
Saxifraga  aizoides, 

S.  oppositifolia, 

S.  stellar  is,  etc. 


Mention  must  1^  made  of  the  straggling,  storm-buffeted  larch 
’which  rears  itself  within  the  precincts  of  Conenish  Farm. 

For  a complete  list  of  the  plants  of  this  area  (and  of  the  succeed- 
ing areas)  see  appendix. 


1 II.  The  Head  Valleys. 

The  Conenish  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Allt  Coire  Laoigh 
and  Allt  an  Lund.  The  old  mine  workings  can  be  traced  out  along 
the  banks  of  the  latter  near  the  confluence  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  proper.  In  the  valley  below  these  remains  the  peat  hags 
reveal  an  abundance  of  the  bleached  roots  of  an  ancient  forest. 

' Water  lies  long  here,  and  the  vegetation  is  scanty,  consisting  chiefly 
of  tussocks  of  grass  and  sedge.  Large  boulders  appear  half-buried 
in  the  peat  and,  on  sheep  horns  which  are  found  lying  in  the  shelter 
of  these,  Onygena  occurs  frequently. 

(a)  Allt  an  Lund. 

The  valley  of  this  stream  is  more  or  less  terraced,  presenting  two 
(outstanding  series  of  terraces,  a wet  series  nearer  the  stream  and, 
Ihigher,  a dry  series  w'hich  is  being  encroached  upon  by  the  screes 
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and  by  the  general  downcreep  of  soil  from  the  Ben.  Characteristic 
of  the  former  area  are  the  following  plants:  — 


Eriophoriim  vaginatum. 

E.  angustifulium. 

Scirpus  caespitosus. 
Jit/ncurS  squarrosus, 
Molinia  caerulea. 

Juncus  conglomeratiks. 

J.  sylvaticus. 

J.  articulatus, 

LuzuLa  congesta. 
Anthoxanthv/m  odoratum. 
Festuca  ovina. 

Car  ex  echmata, 

C.  -fiava. 

C.  pulicaris. 

Ranunculus  Flammula. 
Viola  pedustris. 


Linum  catharticum. 
*Lysimachia  nemorum. 

Tri folium  repens. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
*Pedicidaris  palustris, 
Crepis  paludosa. 

Taraxacum  officinale. 

* Erica  Tetralix,  sparingly. 
*CallwHi  vulgaris,  sparingly. 
*Triglochin  palustre. 

Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Parnassia  pcdust  ris. 
Equisetuin  palustre. 

E.  sylvaticum. 

N artheciu in  ossifragum. 
*Malaxis  paludosa. 


In  addition  to  the  above  (omitting  those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
which  either  are  absent  at  the  higher  altitude  or  are  not  so  frequent) 
and  occupying  the  drier  areas  up  to  1300  ft.,  the  following  plants 
are  to  be  found  : — 


Festuca-  ovina,  f.  vivipara, 
Nardus  stricta. 

Cynosurus  cristatus. 
Sieglingia  decumhens, 
Agrostis  tenuis. 

A.  canina. 

Alchemilla  alpina. 

A.  vxdgaris. 

Thymus  Serpyllum. 

Galium  saxatile. 

G.  boreale. 

Gcum  rival e. 

Rhinan th us  Crista- galli, 
Thalictrum  alpinum. 

Viola  canina. 

V.  sylvatica. 

Card-amine  hirsuta, 
Pedicularis  sylvaticum. 
Oxalis  Acetosella. 

Potentilla-  erecta. 


Vaccinia m Myrtill us. 

E u ph  ra  sia  officinah  s . 
Polygonum  vivipar-um. 
Tofieldia  palustris. 

P-umella  vulgaris. 

Eiica  drier ea. 

Anemone  nemorosa 
Tussilago  Farfara. 
Ilypochoeris  radicota. 
Angelica  sylvestris. 
Saxifraga  liypnoides. 
Prinnda  vulgaris. 

P oly podium  vulgare. 
Blechnum  Spicant. 
Cystopteris  fragilis. 
Phegopteris  Polypodioides. 
P.  Dryopteris. 

Dryopteris  montana, 
Deschampsia  f exuosa. 

D.  caespitosa. 
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As  the  valley  of  the  Conenish  is  ascended  beyond  the  confluence 
it  rapidly  narrows.  The  slopes  towards  the  stream  are  dissected  by 
numerous  natural  tributaries.  Thus  the  drainage  is  not  impeded 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  moss  and  peat,  and  an  abundant  rainfall 
flushes  the  bogland.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  waters  from  the 
Ben  have  traversed  the  region  of  the  calcareous  schists.  Hence  a 
grassy  moorland  type  of  vegetation  occupies  the  valley.  Myrica 
Gale,  frequent  below  the  confluence,  now  disappears.  Sphagnum  is 
very  abundant  on  the  lower  terraces,  especially  where  these  are 
broad  and  level,  and  here  Malaxis  'paludosa  grows.  Here,  too,  occa- 
sional bare  patches  of  peat  are  exposed,  which  for  the  greater  paid; 
of  the  year  lie  under  water. 

(b) .  Allt  Eas  Daimh. 

The  vegetation  of  this  valley  is  similar  to  that  of  Allt  an  Lund. 
The  calcareous  schist  escarpments  extend  beyond  the  col  right  down 
to  the  point  where  the  stream  traverses  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Argyll- 
shire Corrie.  In  the  lower  reaches,  liefore  it  flows  under  the  railway 
to  join  the  River  Lochy,  there  is  a series  of  kames  where,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  soil  is  more  acid.  Here  are  to  be 
found  a few  clumps  of  Pteris,  but  they  are  local,  the  main  character 
of  the  vegetation  being  that  of  a grassland,  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Upper  Conenish.  Boggy  in  places,  this  area  is  rich  in  mosses, 
ledges  and  bosses  of  PolytricMmi  commune  and  Sphagnum  spp. — 
chiefly  S.  cymhifolium  and  S.  acutifolium.  These  are  conspicuous, 
especially  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  surrounding  vegetation  has 
died  down.  Here,  too,  are  a few  scattered  birches,  but  they  are 
lichen  and  moss  clad  and  are  slowly  succumbing  to  the  attack  of 
fungi, 

(c) .  Allt  Coire  Laoigh. 

The  head-waters  of  this  valley  drain  an  area  poorer  in  calcareous 
schists,  the  rocks  being  more  quartzose.  However,  the  rocks  are 
steeper  and  more  deeply  dissected  by  tributary  streams.  They  are 
much  drier  and  the  lush  vegetation  is  more  confined  to  the  margins 
of  the  numerous  runnels.  Away  from  these  a rich  vegetation  is  also 
maintained,  which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  gravitating  water  in  the 
subsoil.  Further,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  weathering  of  the 
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schists,  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  brought  down  and  scattered  over 
the  lower  ground,  though  tending  locally  to  be  stiff,  is  well  aerated 
and  contains  an  abundant  salt  supply.  The  dominant  v^etation 
is  again  of  the  grassy  type.  Calluna  vuglaris  is  very  scarce  and, 
where  found,  is  associated  but  sparingly  with  Erica  Tetralix  in  the 
wetter  places,  and  rarely  with  E.  cinerea  in  the  drier  areas;  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a Calluna-Moor  Association  such  as  obtains 
in  Allt  Eas  Anie. 

These  head-valleys  are  strewn  with  boulders  and  rock-masses 
from  the  overhanging  crags.  Such  rocks,  as  well  as  the  debris  on 
the  screes  where  it  has  come  to  the  angle  of  repose,  are  gradually 
colonised  by  species  of  algae,  lichens  and  bryophytes,  the  vegetation 
depending  upon  the  time  during  which  these  rocks  have  been  exposed 
to  the  working  of  the  various  ecological  factors.  An  outstanding 
feature  here,  as  with  the  rocks  in  situ,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  weathering  of  the  different  schistose  rocks.  Bouldei-s  of 
quartz-mica-schist  may  be  practically  barren,  but  where  the  quartz 
predominates  the  chief  colonists  are  lichens,  e.g.  Bhizocnrpnn 
geographicum  DC.  Others  of  note  here  are  Platysma,  Fahlvnense 
Nyl.,  Gyrophora  cylindrica  Ach.,  Lecanora  svl,phurca  Ach.,  etc., 
whilst  around  the  base  of  the  Ixiulders  Rhacomitrinm  lanuginosum 
is  the  most  frequent  moss.  The  garnetiferous-mica-schist  affords  a 
bettei-  surface  for  bryophytes  and  the  boulders  are  usuallv  mottled 
with  lichens  and  mosses,  species  of  Rhacomitrium  (R.  acicuJare,  R. 
heterostichvm,  R.  fnsciculare,)  and  species  of  Andreaea.  The  Cal- 
careous Schists  weather  more  readily  than  the  above.  They  crumble 
away  and  leave  a porous,  friable  surface  which  in  wetter  parts  is 
the  habitat  of  angiosperms  as  well  as  bryophytes,  algae  and  lichens. 
Of  the  last  mentioned  these  are  of  note: — Lecanora  tartarea  Ach., 
L.  parella  Ach.,  Aspicilia  poriniformds  A.L.Sm.,  RMzocarpon  caJ- 
careum  T.F.,  R.  petraeum  Mass.,  and  Arthopyrenia.  allogena  A.L. 


Further,  plants  have  been  brought  down  from  the  heights  by  the 
tributary  streams,  so  that  along  the  main  streams  in  each  of  the 
three  head-valleys,  the  following  species  are  to  I'o  found  growing  on 
the  escarpments  overhanging  the  water  : — 


Sm. 


E da  gi  n dla  s da  gin  oides. 
Saxifraga  oppositi folia. 


S.  aizoides, 
S.  sfdlaris. 
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Silene  acaidis. 
Spiraea  Ulrnaria. 
Solidacjo  V irgaurea, 
Galium  horeale. 
Oxyria  diyyna. 
Plautago  maritima. 
P.  lanceolata. 


Pyrus  Au  cuparia . 
Geranium  sylvaticum. 
Trollius  europaeus 
Lycopodnim  Selago. 
Angelica  sylvestris- 
H eradeum  Sphondylium . 
Avena  alpina. 


III.  Stob  Garbh  and  the  Northern  Scarps. 

Before  dealing  with  the  vegetation  of  the  escarpments,  which  is 
the  scope  of  this  section,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  grassy  slopes 
which  descend  to  the  levels  alreadv  described.  Most  noteworthv 
are  those  leading  from  Coire  Gaothach  which  are  watered,  drained 
and  soil-besprinkled  by  the  two  large  streams  issuing  therefrom. 
The  north-eastern  exposure  and  the  gradient  of  the  slopes  contribute 
towards  a strong  insolation  during  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  summer 
day.  In  the  morning,  however,  the  shadows  of  Ben  Oss  limit  the 
range,  as,  in  the  evening,  do  the  shadows  of  the  Ben  itself.  The 
position  of  the  corrie-lip  causes  the  water-table  to  contribute  to  the 
slopes — reducing  its  head  by  percolating  through  the  rocks  under- 
lying the  slopes  and  causing  moist  hollows  to  appear,  which  are 
lush  and  rich  in  many  of  the  characteristic  flowers  of  the  mountain. 
The  soil  is  rich  in  lime  content.  A notable  addition  to  the  flora  is 
found  in  Knhresia  hipartita,  and  here  too,  Juncns  triglumis,  J. 
castaneus  and  Garex  saxatilis  are  frequent.  In  the  pockets  of  the 
sides  of  the  cataracts,  and  at  various  altitudes,  plants  of  the  Stob 
Garbh  escarpment  are  found,  notably  V accininm  uliginomni , Sedvm 
roseimi,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  even  Bnrfsia  alpina. 

Stob  Garbh  rears  itself  to  an  altitude  of  about  2600  ft.  from 
which  height,  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  there  descend  steep  preci- 
pices and  gullies.  These  continue  from  the  Stob  as  bluffs  and  cliffs 
overhanging  the  Allt  Eas  Daimh,  where  they  present  a pseudo- 
terraced  aspect.  Mainly  an  outcrop  of  the  Calcareous  Schists,  except 
where  interrupted  as  previously  described,  by  dykes,  etc.,  it  is, 
throughout  its  entire  height,  where  soil  accumulates,  practically 
masked  by  the  debris  from  the  disintegrating  calcareous  schists. 
This  specially  refers  to  the  small  exposure  of  felsite.  Where  the 
felsite  outcrops  extensively,  as  it  does  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Oss,  it 
gives  rise,  on  weathering,  to  angular  fragments  of  a slabby  nature 
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and  forms  unstable,  barren  screes.  ((7/.  The  Tinto  Hills).  Its  vege- 
tation simulates  that  of  the  quartzite.  Where  the  Hornb'ende 
Schist  outcrops,  the  vegetation  is  very  much  richer. 

Stob  Garbh  is  for  the  most  part  shunned  by  the  sun’s  rays  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  night  frosts  of  the  early  summer 
hold  throughout  the  day  even  although  the  sun  may  shine  through 
an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  icicles,  pendulous  from  rock  and  vegeta- 
tion alike,  may  only  be  thawed  by  circulating  atmospheric  currents. 
Many  places  in  the  escarpment  never  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  more  prominent  ledges  outcrop, 
the  vegetation  of  the  pockets,  crags  and  crevices  expeiuence  an  in- 
tense, if  somewhat  limited  insolation ; the  atmosphere  is  warmed 
but  the  subsoil  may  be  icebound.  Alpine  conditions  obtain.  The 
outcrop  has  its  maximum  verticle  extent  on  the  northern  escarpment 
of  Stob  Garbh  and  gradually  disappears  K.  and  W.  under  morainic 
material  and  peat.  Successive  freezing  and  thawing  cause  many 
falls  of  rock  in  the  spring.  Hence  the  exjiosures  present  all  stages 
of  plant  invasion  from  the  newly  formed,  barren  rock-faces  over 
which  the  oozing  Avater  soon  accounts  for  the  presence  of  JVostoc, 
Tren-tepholia,  etc.  to  the  densely  clad  bosses  with  well  astablished 
arctic- alp ines.  The  nature  of  the  escarpment — the  lie  of  the  fold 
— lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  pockets ; for  the  outcrop  here  has 
a (lip  downwards  into  the  mountain,  and  ledges  are  formed  which 
unfortunately  aid  the  unscrupulous  collector.  The  reverse  is  obvious 
on  Lawers  where,  on  that  account,  pockets  are  not  so  Avell  developed, 
and  cases  are  extant  where  rare  plants  have  at  times  disappeared 
from  ledges  simply  by  falling  away  with  the  soil  that  bears  them. 
Nevertheless  the  comophytes  of  Lawers,  though  more  frequently  seen 
than  those  of  Laoigh,  gladden  the  heart — afar  off ! Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  mode  of  weathering  of  the  schistose  rocks. 
The  sericite  itself  not  only  offers  a resting  place  for  a luxuriant 
vegetation  but  it  gives  to  the  pockets  and  ledges  a rich  soil  not 
merely  with  regard  to  its  chemical  elements  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  disintegrates  to  a porous  soil  with  a suitable  water-holding 
capacity  and  adequate  aeration.  The  secret  of  its  fertility  may  lie 
due  largely  to  these  facts  together  with  the  influence  of  the  bioti('. 
factor  active  in  the  accumulating  humus.  Since  the  less  fertile 
rocks  are  besprinkled  with  the  debris  from  the  overlying  decomposing 
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calcareous  outcrops,  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  vegetation  to 
become  more  uniformly  distributed,  the  water  supply  being  the 
chief  difierentiating  factor.  One  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
regarding  the  colonisation  of  these  scarps  and  gullies,  and  that  is, 
that  members  of  diverse  plant  communities  vary  not  only  on  account 
of  the  climatic,  edaphic,  topographic  and  biotic  factors,  nor  even  on 
account  of  competition,  but  also  because  of  the  chances  that  a grain 
of  any  seed  has  of  falling  to  the  ground. 

Typical  cushions  of  Silene  acavlis  and  Arenaria  sedoides,  stragg- 
ling outgrowths  of  Sedum  roseum.,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia , Alche- 
milla  alpina  and  Dryas  octopetala  and,  where  the  rock  ledges  are 
more  extensive  and  cushions  more  compact  and  intergrown,  Bartsia 
alpina,  Trollius  turopaea,  Byrola  rotoimdifoha , P.  secunda,  Gtran- 
ium  sylvaticv/m,  Botrychivm  Lunaria  are  common.  Other  plants 
are  : — 


Arahis  petraea,  var.  grandifolia. 
Draha  incana. 

Potent  ilia  Crantzii- 
Saussurea  alpina. 

Saxifraga  aizoides, 

S.  nivalis. 

Lycopodium  Selago, 

Geum  rivale. 

Solidngo  Virgaurea, 


C a mpamda  rotu ndifolia. 
Asplenium  viride. 
Hypericum  pulchrum. 
CochZearia  alpina. 
Cerastiwtn  alpinum. 

C.  vulgatwm,  var.  alpinum. 
Car  ex  flava. 

Statice  planifolia. 


Where  the  vegetation  is  more  established  owing  to  the  soil  being 
more  stable,  as  on  the  more  extensive  ledges,  these  plants  are  to  be 

t 

found  : — 


Va cc in  i u rn  M yrtillus . 

V.  Vitis-Idaea. 

V.  uliginosvm. 

Arctostaphalos  Uva-Ursi. 

C erastium  vulgatum . 

Salix  Arhuscula. 

S.  Myrsinites. 

Car  ex  a trot  a. 

C . fl-nva,  Auir.  oedocarpa. 

C.  hinervis- 

Galium  sylvesfre,  var.  glahrum. 
Angelica,  sylvestris. 


H eracleiim  SphondyHnm. 
Phina  n thus  Crista -gall i. 
R.  Drum  m ond-TI ayi. 
Polygonu  m vivipa  ru  m. . 
Geum  rivale. 

PI  an  fa  go  maritima . 
Hieracium  anglicum . 
Descliampsia  alpina. 
Fesfuca  ruhra 
Empetrum  nigrum 
Avena  alpina. 
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And  growing  in  some  of  the  broader,  moss-covered  crevices  in  the 
crags  : — Cystopteris  montana,  C . fragilis,  Polystichum  Lomhitis 
and  Blechnum  Spicani.  The  first  mentioned  is  still  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  along  the  scarps  of  the  northern  face. 

On  the  more  established  screes  at  the  base  of  Stob  Garbh  there 
is  a wealth  of  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  (and  associated  with  it,  S. 
qvdnquefida),  also  Girsium  heterophylluni,  Euphrasia  spp.,  Ehm- 
anthus  spp.,  Sagina  saginoides  and  Patentilla  erecta,  the  whole 
merging  down  into  the  vegetation  of  the  valley.  The  lichen,  Cerania 
vermicidaris  S.  F.  Gray,  is  common  here,  and  a rarity,  the  moss, 
Orthothecium  rufescens,  fruits  here. 

In  sheltered  crannies  throughout  these  cliffs  the  following  are 
met  with  : — 


Adoxa  Moschatellina.  Anemone  nemnrosa. 

Cardamine  hirsuta.  Oxalis  Acetosella. 

Ghrysosplewium  oppositifolium.  Saxifraga  stellaris. 


and  among  the  mosses  and  liverworts,  overtopping  them  and  tend- 
ing to  oust  them,  the  lichen.  Snlorina  saccata  Ach.  is  common 

The  habit  of  the  vegetation  of  the  more  favoured  gullies  is  most 
characteristic.  Thanks  to  the  shelter  afforded  them,  the  plants,  in 
a kindly  soil,  develop  a luxuriant  foliage.  AlchemiUa  vulgaris  as- 
sumes a larger  leaf  and  a more  profuse  inflorescence  than  it  does 
by  the  streamsides  in  the  lower  valleys.  A similar  contrast  is  seen 
in  plants  at  the  same  altitude,  (a)  in  sheltered  gullies,  (b)  on  exposed 
ledges,  e.g.  : — 


Solidago  Virgaurea. 
Sedum  roseum. 
Saussv/i'ea  alpina. 
CocMearia  mieacea. 


Geranium  sylvaticim. 
Vaccinium  vliginosum. 
Eahenaria  viridis. 
Heracleum  Sphondylium. 


The  glory  of  Dryas  and  Pyrola,  blooming  on  the  ledges  of  Stob 
Garbh,  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  are  the  magnificent  festoons  of 
Sobodfraga  oppositifolia  nor  the  blooms  of  this  Saxifrage  peeping 
through  the  snow. 

“ Upon  the  mountain  ledges  green 
The  Saxifrage’s  purple  .sheen 
In  many  a splendid  patch  is  .seen 
Salix  herbacea  floreat!” 
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In  1921,  at  an  altitude  of  2000  ft.,  twenty-seven  plants  of  Saussurea 
al'pina  were  seen  growing  in  one  narrow  pocket,  all  in  full  bloom. 
What  beauty  1 What  fragrance  ! 

Plants  of  the  sea-side  are  to  be  found  here  : — 

Cochlearia  officinalis  (f.  alpina).  Plantago  maritima. 

Sedum  rostum.  Statice  maritima. 

No  doubt,  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice  at  the  close  of  the  glacial 
period,  because  they  had  adapted  themselves  to  experience  a con- 
dition of  physiological  drought,  they  had  a choice  of  undergoing  it 
either  at  the  sea-side  in  a halophyte  habitat  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
snow  and  ice.  The  manner  in  which  these  plants  of  the  mountain 
overcome  the  difficulties  attending  this  physiological  drought,  be  it 
due  to  cold  or  to  colloidal  substances  in  the  soil,  is  seen  markedly  in 
the  development  of  the  root  system,  not  only  in  the  crevices  where 
the  oomophytes  develop  long  roots,  often  branching  repeatedly  and 
invested  with  great  felts  of  rootlets,  but  also  in  the  pockets  where 
the  plants  may  penetrate  through  the  frozen  zone  or  extend  widely 
in  a soil  which  the  biotic  factors  render  habitable.  Birds,  as  seed 
dispersing  agents,  may  aid  in  the  distribution. 

The  type  of  vegetation  found  on  the  northern  exposures  of  Stop 
Garbh  resembles  very  closely  that  which  is  so  notable  a feature  of  the 
escarpments  of  biotite-mica  schist  in  the  vicinity  of  Finse,  whicn 
overlook  the  Hardanger  Glacier  in  Norway  (described  in  a paper 
read  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh — Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin  . 
Feb.  191.5)  much  more  than  it  does  that  on  the  limestone  crags  of  the 
Swiss  Alps. 

IV.  The  Corries. 

A.  Coire  Gaothach — The  Perthshire  Corrie. 

B.  Fionn  Choirein — The  Argyllshire  Corrie. 

C.  Coire  an  Lochain — The  N.W.  (Upper)  Corrie. 

A.  Coire  Gaothach. 

Here  there  is  great  variety.  From  the  edge  of  the  corrie  ex- 
tending halfway  back  between  the  outstretched  limbs  of  the 
“ Sphinx  ” of  B.  Laoigh  lies  a very  hummocky  area  consisting  of 
morainic  material,  debris  from  the  cliffs,  and  rocks  outcropping 
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Mi  nitu.  This  area  is  very  fertile  and  is  drained  by  streams 
which  go  to  feed  the  two  large  burns  that  issue  from  the  corrie.  The 
vegetation  of  the  tops  of  the  knolls  is  stunted  and  consists  chiefly 
of  : — 


Festuca  ovina,  f.  vivipara. 
Luzula  spicata. 

Lycopodium  cdpinum. 

Gochlearia  micacea. 

Potentilla  Sibbaldi. 

Cetraria  idandica  is  one  of 
the  slopes  are  found:  — 

Vaccinivm  MyrtUlu^. 

V.  uliginosum. 

Euphrasia  spp. 

Veronica  serpyUifolivm,  var. 

humifu^um. 

Epilobium  alpiivum. 


Antermaria  dioica. 

Salix  herbacea. 

Gnaphalium  supinum. 

Alchemilla  alpina. 

the  commonest  lichens  here.  On 


Viola  palustris. 

Carex  flava,  var.  oedocarpa. 
Rumex  Acetosa. 

Festuca  rubra. 

Rumex  Acetosella. 

Nardus  stricta. 


Well  up  within  the  corrie  the  period  of  the  vegetation  is  more 
limited  still.  The  season  is  shortened  on  account  of  the  lingering 
mantle  of  snow.  Amongst  the  looser  and  larger  rocks  at  the  base 
of  the  screes  Alchemilla  alpina  and  Galium  saxatile  form  a dense 
intergrowth,  and  there  is  local  abundance  of  Phegopteris  Dryopteris 
P.  Polypodi aides,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Lycopodium  Selago,  L. 
plavatum  and  Gryptogramme  crispa.  But  it  is  on  the  screes  them- 
selves that  the  Parsley  Fern  luxuriates.  It  dominates  the  lower 
screes,  and  its  extent  can  easily  be  traced  from  a distance,  e.g.,  from 
Conenish  its  characteristic  yellow-green  can  l>e  seen  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  vegetation  and  scree. 
The  lower  flushes,  where  the  water  wells  out  from  the  screes  into  the 
fresh  green  of  the  subjacent  slopes,  are  characterised  by  a wealth  of 
J uncus  castaneus.  The  cliffs  uprising  from  the  screes  are  not  so 
rich  as  those  of  Stob  Garbh  already  described — the  Garnetiferous 
Mica  Schist  here  appearing  on  top.  The  walls  of  the  corrie,  Iwause 
of  its  north-eastern  exposure,  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
from  more  than  half  of  the  corrie  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dav 
and  at  all  seasons.  Hence  it  is  that,  apart  from  the  edaphic  factor, 
the  shadowed  area  of  the  south-eastern  scarps  of  the  corrie  are  com- 
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paratively  barren  and  limited  in  species,  whilst  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  slopes  and  crags  of  Stob  Garbh  are  luxuriant  and  the 
vegetation  is  more  varied.  The  most  striking  of  the  arctic-alpines 
upon  these  more  or  less  bare  escarpments  is  Arabis  petraea,  var. 
grandifoUu  Druce. 

The  composition  of  the  rock,  its  mode  of  weathering,  the  short 
period  of  insolation  made  shorter  by  the  prevalence  of  mists,  and 
above  all,  the  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  in  spring  when  the  tem- 
perature is,  oftener  than  not,  below  freezing  point,  though  about 
mid-day  it  may  be  very  considerably  higher  (the  dormant  vegetation 
of  the  corrie-floor  lying  buried  under  snow) — all  these  account  for 
the  barrenness  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  corrie  from  an  altitude  of 
2600  ft.  to  one  of  3700  ft.  Add  to  these  the  fact  that,  higher  up 
in  the  corrie,  the  screes  are  ever  on  the  move,  and  that  storms  are 
very  frequent.  Ledges  there  are  in  the  Garnetiferous  Mica  Schist 
where,  in  the  height  of  summer,  some  species,  e.g.,  Alchertiilla 
alpina,  Gnaphalium  supimum,  Salix  herhacea,  Luzula  spicata,  Fes- 
tuca  ovina,  f.  vivipara,  and  curiously  enough,  Cardamine  hirsuta 
and  C.  pratense  manage  to  subsist ; but  they  lack  the  floristic  wealth 
of  the  sericite  crags  of  Lawers  at  a similar  altitude. 

B.  Fionn  Choirein. 

The  Argyllshire  Corrie  is  disappointing  after  working  the  Perth- 
shire Corrie.  Its  exposure  is  more  to  the  north-west.  Larger  and 
less  corrie-like  it  descends  to  a lower  altitude.  Bcggy  at  its  exit 
into  Allt  Eas  Daimh  it  prc»duces  several  items  of  interest,  e-g., 
Carex  pauciflora  and  Malaxis  paludom.  The  lower  flanks  of  this 
corrie  are  associated  with  the  rich  calcareous  schists,  and  the  v^e- 
tation  varies  accordingly.  Higher  up  its  western  side  Beinn  a’ 
Chliebh  is  precipitous,  and  bears  the  richest  flora,  simulating  thac 
I of  the  corresponding  walls  of  Coire  Gaothach.  Its  eastern  slopes  are 
more  rounded,  grassy  slopes  giving  place  to  extensive  screes  as  the 
ascent  is  made  to  the  summit.  These  expanses  are  of  unstable 
barren  blocks  and  slabs  down-slipping  from  the  mountain-top 
detritus.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  corrie  floor  are  a grass  moor 
where  the  following  grasses  are  locally  dominant  and  often  closely 
associated,  interspersed  with  cushions  of  Polytrichum  commune  in 
the  drier  and  Sphagnum  spp.  in  the  wetter  areas. 
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Deschampsia  flexwsa.  Agrostis  canina. 

Festuca  rubra.  Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Festuca  ovina. 

and  also  Juncus  squarrosus,  Garex  flava,  and  var.  oedocarpa.  The 
Corrie  vegetation  at  its  lower  altitudes  gradually  merges  into  that 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  Allt  Eas  Daimh  already  described. 

C.  Coire  an  Lochain. 

In  this  upper  corrie  the  vegetative  season  is  shorter  than  in  any 
other  area.  At  the  end  of  May,  1921,  it  was  still  almost  completely 
filled  with  snow  and  ice.  Miniature  glaciers  descended  to  the  snow- 
covered  luchan,  while  round  the  margin,  where  the  soil  had  been 
laid  bare,  the  black  remains  of  decomposing  vegetation  suggested  by 
their  smell,  cast  up  seaweed.  Does  the  process  of  decay  contribute 
in  any  way  towards  raising  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  soil? 
There,  were  cushions  of  Silene  acaulis  of  last  year,  and  trailing 
branches  of  Alchemilla  alpina,  last  season’s  stems  of  Luzula  spicata, 
Poa  alpina  and  of  Festuca  ovina.  “ Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice 
veris  et  Favoni.”  The  belated  spring  brought  on  a wealth  of  blooms, 
notably  Saxifraga  nivalis,  in  the  more  sheltered  gullies ; and  on  the 
more  stable  screes  plant  gi’owth  was  abundant;  by  August  the  snow 
had  disappeared  and  in  vegetation  this  area  simulated,  though  not 
so  richly,  the  Perthshire  corrie. 

Although  there  is  a sequence  in  time  of  flowering  on  the  lower 
scarps,  in  the  corrie  the  limited  time  demands  almost  an  arctic  con- 
dition— simultaneous  flowering. 

Note. — Coire  Aonaich  due  south  of  the  summit,  and  Coire  ant 
Sneachda  due  east  have  not  been  discussed  under  the  above  heading 
since  they  are  not  in  the  same  category  as  corries;  but  their  vegeta- 
tion is  considered  along  with  the  other  areas  as,  according  to 
altitude,  it  conforms  to  that  of  the  Mountain  Top,  The  Upper 
Grassland  and  The  Head  Valleys. 

V.  The  Grassland  of  the  Upper  Slopes. 

The  transition  from  the  vegetation  of  the  Head  Valleys  to  that 
of  the  upper  slopes  is,  in  most  areas  around  the  Ben,  very  gradual. 
Though  it  may  be  expected  that  the  more  or  less  abrupt  change  in 
inclination  where  these  areas  abut  should,  because  of  the  corres- 
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ponding  change  in  the  drainage,  bring  about  a corresponding 
change  in  the  vegetation,  still  the  flushing  of  the  upper 
limits  of  the  valley  slopes  by  the  water  draining  from  off 
the  mountain  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfall  scatters  fine 
deposits  of  the  weathered  calcareous  schists  on  the  lower 
slopes.  As  already  pointed  out,  these  are  also  well  drained.  Hence 
the  vegetation  of  the  Upper  Grasslands  merges  gradually  into  that 
of  the  valley.  The  altitudes  at  which  this  grassland  actually  com- 
mences vary  not  only  with  the  configuration  of  the  mountain  but  also 
with  the  direction  of  the  exposure.  To  the  north-west  and  noidh-east 
it  descends  almost  to  the  moorlands  already  described  (c.  20U0  ft.)  but 
to  the  south  it  has  a higher  range.  There  the  heath  and  moor  forma- 
tions of  the  upper  Loch  Lomond  Drainage  Area,  which  extends  to 
Laoigh  from  Glen  Falloch  by  \\ay  of  Gleann  nan  Caorrunn.  give 
place  to  the  Eriophorum  and  Grass  Moor  Associations  Avhich  extend 
to  an  altitude  of  about  2500  ft. 

Owing  to  the  configuration  of  Beinn  Laoigh  and  to  the  weathering 
of  its  outcrops,  the  area  under  grass  is  greatly  restricted.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  grassland  is  rich 
where  the  weathering  detritus  has  come  to  the  angle  of  repose.  This 
is  utilised  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  and  the  hill  is  much  frequented 
by  deer.  To  the  west  the  mountain-top  detritus  graduates  down  into 
a more  or  less  barren  scree  extending  all  along  the  upper  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Argyllshire  Corrie  to  a considerable  and  varying  depth. 
Below  this,  however,  the  grassland  becomes  more  and  more  estab- 
lished and  is  soon  dense  and  luxuriant.  The  most  representative 
‘ species  are  : — Festuca  ovina,  Agrostis  canina,  A.  tenuis,  Deschampsix 
flexuosa,  and  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  locally  abundant  being 
. Jwicus  squarrosus  which  shows  its  characteristic  habit  in  its  spread- 
ing leaves.  The  grassland  extends  round  to  the  northern  flank  of 
1 Laoigh  and  carpets  the  broad  shelves  which  top  the  successive  preci- 
I pices.  Where  the  ground  is  more  broken  owing  to  corrosion  and 
I erosion  attending  the  flushing  brought  about  by  heavy  rainfall,  the 
Hedges  show  large  bright  green  tufts  of  Polytrirhvm  commune 
I associated  with  other  bryophytes ; and  where  the  water  is  more  or  less 
Iheld  up,  cushions  of  Sphagnum  with  Junci  are  common.  Alchemilla 
alpina  is  universal  in  this  zone, 

“ Tha  trusgan  faoiliah  air  cruitan  aonich.” 
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Where  the  Alchemilla  is  replaced  by  Poteniilla  Sihhaldi,  the  con- 
trast is  most  striking.  This  is  well  marked  on  the  drier  and  more 
barren  stretches  whei-e  the  pale  green  leaves  of  the  former  tend  to 
become  yellow  whilst  the  latter,  usually  bluish-green  in  colour,  is 


very  often  purple  or  deep 
grasses  are  : — 

Ranunctdus  acris. 

Viola  Riviniana. 

Potentilla  erecta. 

Alchemilla  alpina. 

Lotus  eornicvlatus. 
hinum  catharticum. 

Galium  saxatile. 

Narthecium  ossifragum. 


rimson.  Associated  here  with  the 

Taraxacum  officinale. 

Thymus  Serpyllum. 

Prunella  vulgaris. 

Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Plantago  lanceolata. 

Rumex  Acetosa. 

Luzula  spicata. 


to  mention  the  chief. 

To  the  north  the  escarpments  are  too  frequent,  denudation  is 
ever  altering  the  surface  conditions.  The  bioad  ledges,  however, 
bear  a similar  carpet  to  that  already  descriljed  save  that,  in  addition, 
plants  of  the  scarps  have  become  established  therein,  notably  : — Soli- 
dago  Virgaurea,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  S.  quinquefida,  Sagina 
saginoides,  S.  procumhens.  and  Cirsium  heferophyllum. 

In  Allt  Coire  Laoigh  and  on  the  southern  Hanks  conditions  are 
more  favourable  and  there  are  well  established  grassy  slopes, — alpine 
grasslands.  Festuca  ovina,  f.  vivipara-  is  dominant,  with  Anthox- 
anthum  odoratum,  Agrostis  canina,  A.  vulgaris,  Deschampsia 
flex^wsa,  and,  locally,  Deschampsia-  alpirui,  Sieglingia  decumhens, 
Molinin-  caerulea  and  Nardus  stricta.  Other  plants  most  common  to 
this  area  are  : 


Ranunculus  repens. 
Cerastium  vulgatum. 
C.  alpinum. 
Potentilla  erecta. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 
Galium,  saxatile. 
Polygala,  vulgaris. 


Campanula  rotundifolia. 
V accinium  Myrtillus. 
Plantago  lanceolata. 
Thymols  Serpyllum. 
Lti-zula  spicata. 

Jttmcus  squarrosus. 

Ca-rex  capUlams. 


and  Garex  rigida,  and  occasionally  : — 

Thalictmum  alpinum.  Rumex  Acetosa. 

Sagina  procumhens.  R.  Acetosella. 

Trifolium  repens.  Luzula-  mult-iflora. 

Scahiosa  Succisa.  Hahenaria  viridis. 
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VI.  The  Mountain  Top. 

Higher  up  the  dominant  plant  still  is  Festuca  ovina,  but  there  is 
a greater  abundance  of  Jtuncus  trifidus,  Luzula  spicata,  and  Carex 
rigida.  Mosses  and  lichens  fill  in  the  gap,  or  rather  exclude  the 
phanerogams  because  of  their  greater  adaptability  to  the  conditions 
obtaining.  As  the  ascent  is  made  to  the  top,  the  pockets  become 
emptier,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  mountain-top  detritus  assumes 
a honeycombed  appearance,  block  upon  block,  with  no  soil  save  in  the 
smaller  nooks  and  crannies  where  wind-borne  or  snow-borne  or 
formed  in  situ  on  the  boulder,  sufficient  earth  has  accumulated  to 
enable  the  hardiest  plant  to  obtain  a roothold.  Here,  lichens  are 
dominant,  Solnrina  crocea  being  most  in  evidence.  Rhacomitrium 
lanuginosum  is  the  most  abundant  moss  and  associated  with  it  are 
dwarfed  specimens  of  Salix  herhacea,  Carex  rigida,  and  Festuca. 
ovina  ff. 

Near  the  summit,  where  the  soil  has  accumulated  in  larger  areas 
it  is  either  barren  or  clad  with  vegetation;  barren,  because  the  sur- 
face soil  of  a preceding  autumn  has  with  its  vegttaTion  i)eeri  displaced 
or  plucked  away  by  the  winter’s  superincumbent  and  down-creeping 
snow.  There  are  many  such  saucers,  into  wffiich,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  most  species  to  set  seed  at  this  altitude,  neighbouring 
plants  take  long  to  encroach  vegetatively.  Where  the  soil  is  carpeted 
with  vegetation,  moss  and  lichen  prevail ; but  there  is  also  scattered 
throughout  this  another  flora, — trailing  growths  of  Salix  herhacea, 
and  Galium  saxatile,  dense  cushions  of  Silene  acaulis,  deeper  io 
colour  than  the  flowers  on  the  lower  crags,  and  clumps  of  Gnaphalium 
supinum.  Over  this  assemblage  of  plants  wave  the  inflorescences 
of  Res  hampsia  flexuosa,  Festuca  ovina  and  Luzula  spicata,  whilst 
through  it  Carex  rigida  threads  its  way. 

In  the  lists  appended  the  species  recorded  for  the  mountain-top, 
(60  in  all),  are  those  found  within  the  altitudes  of  3260  ft.  and  3708 
ft.  (the  summit). 

In  this  habitat  the  most  important  ecological  factor  is  the  water 
supply.  Plants  which  exist  here  are  only  such  as  can  withstand  long 
periods  of  drought.  As  the  summit  is  approached,  standing  water 
and  streams  become  less  frequent  and  do  not  often  occur  within  100 
ft.  of  the  top,  even  when  there  is  no  drought.  The  plants  which  grow 
in  this  area  are  dependable  for  their  water-supply  upon  what  rises 
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by  capillarity  from  the  water  table,  upon  rain,  and  upon  mists.  In 
dry  seasons,  such  as  occurred  in  the  summer  of  19Ul,  1911  and  1921, 
the  supply  from  the  water  table  is  soon  cut  oh  and  even  for  some 
time  afterwards  any  surface  water  that  may  accumulate  is  unable  !>• 
establish  continuity  with  the  water  underneath  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  soil  and  i’ock  intervening  have  the  interspaces  filled  with  air. 
The  surface  water  soon  evaporates  if  the  drought  continues  and 
relief  to  the  plants  is  only  temporary.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
of  the  mountain-top  are  therefore  dependent  for  their  existence  upon 
rain  and  mists.  The  adaptations  which  these  species  adopt  to  meet 
such  conditions  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  underground  portions. 
Tliese  are  relatively  very  much  iiioi'e  developed  than  the  sub-aerial 
parts  and  ramify  in  all  directions,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  sub- 
soil in  order  to  tap  a large  mass  of  it,  or  following  for  comparatively 
great  distances  the  joints  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  upon  which  they 
grow  so  as  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water  which  oozes  the  more 
readily  that  way.  The  roots  and  rootlets  are  in  the  latter  case  often 
densely  felted  and  thus  enable  the  plant  to  retain  for  a long  time 
any  excess  of  moisture  which  reaches  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Phanerogams  and  higher  Cryptogams  the  sub- 
aerial portions,  but  especially  the  leaves,  are  more  adapted  to 
prevent  excessive  transpiration.  (With  regard  to  the  mosses,  liver- 
worts and  lichens  which  constitute  such  a large  portion  of  the 
mountain-top  flora  their  sub-aerial  parts  have  to  a very  large 
extent  also  to  do  with  water  supply).  The  leaf  formation,  hairs,  etc  , 
are  very  varied  in  the  arctic-alpine  species.  This  has  been  fully  con- 
^sidered  in  recent  years,  the  most  up-to-date  publication  applicable 
to  the  conditions  obtaining  on  Beinn  Laoigh  appears  in  The  Scottish 
Mountaineering  Club  Guide,  vol.  1,  Section  A,  by  Professor  F.  0. 
Bower,  on  “ Scottish  Mountain  Botany,  with  special  Reference  to 
the  Flowering  Plants,”  where  he  concludes,  “ These  are  then  the 

salient  features A low,  supine,  often  woody  or  succulent. 

glaucous  or  hairy  vegetation  it  is.  stunted  and  apparently  ill-used  so 
far  as  its  leafy  shoot  is  concerned,  and  often  avoiding  the  production 
of  flowers  by  the  side  alley  of  vegetative  reproduction,  called  vivi- 
pary.”  A striking  feature  as  the  ascent  is  made  towards  the  moun- 
tain top,  is  that  the  aquatic  plants  decrease  in  numl3er  until  thev 
would  appear  to  l>e  ousted  by  the  species  which  at  lower  altitudes 
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are  found  growing  well  away  from  wet  conditions.  These,  e.g., 
Cochlearia  and  Cardamine,  above  the  3000  ft.  contour,  are  found  by 
the  mountain  runnels. 

Insolation  and  temperature,  together  with  the  considerable  rari- 
fication  of  the  atmosphere  at  these  altitudes,  have  their  effect  upon 
the  vegetation.  The  foliage  has  already  been  regarded  in  the  light 
of  transpiration  but  it  is  further  modified  to  meet  difficulties  of 
respiration  and  of  carbon  assimilation  brought  about  by  the  climate. 
Add  to  these  the  shortness  of  the  open  season.  All  these  demand  what 
has  been  observed  under  the  microscope  in  sections  cut, — a more  in- 
tense green  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  chloro])hyll  granules 
present  in  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll,  a thicker  lamina  due  to  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  palisade  parenchyma,  a thicker  cuticle  and  a 
more  strongly  developed  parenchyma,  and,  area  for  area,  (when 
leaves  of  the  plants  of  the  mountain-top  are  compared  with 
leaves  of  the  same  sjiecies  of  the  valley,  even  in  this  short 
range  of  altitudes),  a greater  number  f>f  stomata  per  unit 
of  surface  in  the  plants  found  at  the  highest  altitudes 
These  go  to  show  that  carbon  assimilation  aiid  respiration 
proceed  more  rapidly  and  in  measure  tend  to  counteract  the  short- 
ness of  the  vegetative  season.  The  influence  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
temperature  has  already  been  discussed  for  other  areas.  The  cold 
dry  air  and  the  winds  have  a drying  effect  upon  the  plant  tissues. 
The  power  of  endurance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
contained  water  within  the  plant  cells.  In  spite  of  it  all,  leaves  of 
grasses  and  sedges  may  be  incased  in  icicles,  yet  when  the  thaw 
comes  they  are  found  to  be  carrying  on  their  vital  processes.  Arctic- 
alpine  plants  on  Beinn  Laoigh  have  been  seen  to  continue  to  bud 
and  flower  though  repeatedly  retarded  by  frost  and  snow,  being 
sometimes  ice-bound  for  days. 

The  influence  of  light  in  connection  with  the  size,  colour,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  red  pigmentation  of  stem,  petiole  and 
leaf,  and  the  shade  plants,  need  only  be  mentioned  again  here,  as 
also  the  action  of  the  wind  at  these  altitudes  and  its  bearing  not  only 
upon  transpiration  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plants  but  also  upo  i 
its  distribution  of  soil  and  detached  portions  of  v^etation  from 
other  areas.  Such  action  as  the  last  can  easily  be  observed  on  snow 
which  has  been  lying  for  some  time  on  the  mountain. 
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Edaphic  factors  also  come  into  play  with  regard  to  the  vegetatio.a 
of  the  mountain-top,  especially  if  a comparison  be  made  with  the 
plant  life  on  other  e.g.,  quartzite  summits,  the  influence  being  due 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  For, 
on  Beinn  Laoigh,  the  disintegrating  garnetiferous  mica  schist  which 
forms  the  mountain-top  detritus,  although  not  so  rich  in  minerals 
as  the  soil  from  the  calcareous  schists  of  lower  altitudes,  affords  an 
ample  source  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  potassium,  but  it  also 
weathers  into  a soil  porous  and  suitable,  in  its  water-holding  cap- 
acity, for  arctic-alpine  plants, — a soil  rich  also  in  humus  and  its 
associated  bacteria  and  other  lower  forms  which  aid  as  the  biotic 
factor  in  making  life  possible  to  the  boreal  vegetation. 

The  Vegetation  of  the  Areas  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

I Around  Conenish. 

(a)  Allt  Eas  Anie. 

Closed  Moorland  Associations,  belonging  to  the  Moor  and 
ii.  Arctic-alpine  Grassland. 

Heath  Formations. 

Scirpus  Moor  Associations.  Moor  Formation. 

Cottongrass  Moor  Associations.  Moor  Formation. 

Grass  Moor  Association.  Moor  Formation. 

(b)  Upper  Conenish. 

(b)  Argyllshire  Corrie. 

II.  The  Head  Valleys. 

Grass  Moor  Associations  of  the  Moor  Formation. 

III.  Stob  Garbh  and  the  Northern  Scarps. 

Comophyte  Formation. 

(a)  Open  Communities  on  exposed  Rock  Faces. 

(b)  Associations  of  Sheltered  Ledges. 

(c)  Associations  of  Shade  Comophytes. 

(d)  Association  of  Hydrophilous  Comophytes. 

IV.  The  Corries. 

i.  Comophyte  Formation,  as  above. 

(a)  Perthshire  and  the  Upper  Corries. 
i.  Comophyte  Formation, 
ii.  Arctic-alpine  Grassland, 
iii.  Grass  Moor  Association,  (Lower  down). 
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V.  The  Grasslands  of  the  Upper  Slopes. 

Arctic-alpine  Grassland. 

VI.  The  Mountain  Top. 

i.  Moss  Lichen  Association. 

ii.  Rhaoomitrium  Associations. 

P.  Ewing,  in  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1902,  reports  on 
“ The  State  of  the  Alpine  Flora  in  Breadalbane  during  the  last  week 
of  July,  1902,”  Here  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  “ owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  easterly  winds  and  the  want  of  sunshine  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion was  very  greatly  retarded.”  Similar  conditions  obtained  in 
1912  and  again,  strange  sequence,  in  1922,  which  again  appeared 
to  be  adverse  to  the  growth  of  ai’ctic-alpines.  It  is  noteworthy, 
in  each  of  the  three  instances  mentioned  above,  that  the  year 
preceding  the  one  under  review,  (1901,  1911,  1921),  was  one  of 
great  summer  heat,  intense  insolation  on  the  mountain  slopes,  « 
very  low  summer  lainfall  and  a comparative  absence  of  the  prevalent 
mists.  To  the  writer  it  seems  that  the  backward  state  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  years  1902,  1912,  and  1922,  although  influenced  by 
adverse  weather  conditions  during  the  early  parts  of  these  years, 
was  primarily  due  to  the  drought  of  the  year  preceding.  During 
1911  there  was  a great  display  of  flowers  on  Beinn  Laoigh,  and  agaii 
in  1921.  The  surrounding  mountains  likewise  showed  a wealth  of 
blooms.  On  Lawers,  Saxifraga  cermi-a  was  specially  abundant  and 
flowered  lavishly, — a very  unusual  occurrence,  for  it  seldom  flowers. 
During  the  years  of  drought  the  plants  used  up  their  reserve  material 
in  their  effort  to  produce  seed.  Their  perennating  parts  were 
depleted  of  their  store,  and  the  succeeding  year  found  them  weak. 
Some  did  not  survive  the  drought.  The  important  point  which  is 
brought  out  by  the  recurrence  of  years  of  drought  is  that  the 
stability  of  the  life  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain-top  is  inter- 
fered with  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  conjunction  with  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  the  climate,  when  the  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  an  arctic-alpine  flora  in  Scotland  falls  to  be  discussed. 

There  are  one  or  two  factors  which  apply  to  the  vegetation  of 
Beinn  Laoigh  as  a whole,  and  fall  to  be  considered  l^ecause  of  their 
bearing  upon  plant  distribution.  The  influence  of  man  has  alreadv 
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been  referred  to  and  sheep  have  been  mentioned  as  being  responsible 
for  the  eradication  and  the  introduction  of  species. 

But  the  part  played  by  insects  is  an  important  one,  not  so  much 
in  connection  with  pollination  directly,  since  most  of  the  plants  of 
the  Ben  are  perennial  or  are  adapted  on  account  of  their  limited 
season  to  reproduce  vegetatively,  but  because  insects,  too,  have  to 
perpetuate  their  specias.  Galls  are  common  on  the  vegetation  (see 
Professor  Trail,  in  Arm.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879-1880,  on  “ Scottish 
Galls  ”)  and  insect  larvae  are  abundant  in  the  capitula  of  many  of 
the  Coiupositae.  Savssurea  aljrina  (to  instance  one  example)  was 
observed  by  the  writer  to  flower  jirofusely  on  Beinn  Laoigh,  but  the 
fact  that  the  tlowei-s  seemed  to  wilt  prematurely  and  to  produce  no 
seed  was  at  first  put  down  to  the  early  advent  of  winter  conditions. 
Closer  observation,  however,  revealed  the  true  cause — very  few  of  the 
capitula  examined  during  1920,  21  and  22  were  found  to  be  free 
from  larvae. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  plant  life  of  this  mountain 
are  the  fxingi,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  area  better  suited  for 
the  study  of  the  Uredineae,  both  hosts  of  each  heteroecism  occurring 
in  close  proximity.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  ? Are  the  Arctic- 
alpines  tending  towards  extinction  on  account  of  these  fungi?  Ap- 
proach another  way.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  ecological  factors  are  in 
a sense  adverse  to  these  boreal  plants  and  that  there  is  (apart  from 
the  fungal  attacks),  a growing  disability  for  them  to  maintain  their 
existence,  or,  in  other  words,  is  this  another  reason  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  rarer  and  more  arctic  of  the  mountain  flora?  If  that  is 
so,  are  these  plants  by  nature  less  immune  to  fungal  attack  than  they 
would  Ido  in  more  northern  latitudes  ? One  thing  is  obvious  and  that 
is,  that  where  these  species  are  found  at  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dovre  Fjeld  in  Norway  they  are  comparatively  free  from  fungi.  The 
answer  then  is  apparent. 

So  far  the  following  have  been  identified  by  the  writer:  — 


On  Thalictrwm  alpi,n,um. 

Puccinia  septentrionalis  Juel (Aecidia). 

PuGcinda  borealis  Juel.,  (Aecidia). 

On  Saxifraga  oppositi folia. 

Melampsora  alpina  Juel.,  (Aecidia). 
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On  Alchemilla  alpina. 

Uromyces  alchemilla,  (Uredospores  and  Teleutospores). 


On  Campanula  rotundifolia. 

Coleosporium  campanvlae  Lev.,  (Uredospores). 

On  Polygonum  viviparum. 

Puccinia  Polygoni-amphihii  Pers.,  (Teleutospores). 

Puccinia  septentrionalis  Juel.,  (Teleutospores). 

On  Salix  Arhuscula. 

Melampsora  alpina  Juel.,  (Uredospores). 

On  Salix  herhacea. 

Melampsora  alpina  Juel.,  (Uredospores). 

On  Anthoxanthum  odoratumi. 

Puccinia  Anthoxanthi  Fckl.,  (Uredospores). 

On  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Puccinia  fusca  Wint.,  (Teleutospores). 


An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  Arctic- 
Alpine  Flora  of  Beinn  Laoigh  and  the  Arctic  Flora  as  described  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  sxiii,  p.  256,  and  the 
Scottish  Arctic-Alpine  Flora  (Professor  Bower,  on  “ Scottish  Moun- 
tain Botany  ”).  The  species  found  on  Beinn  Laoigh  may  be  classi- 
fied thus ; — 

Arctic  species. 

According  to  Hooker’s  Arctic  List,  : 302 

(All  these  found  in  Arctic  Europe). 

According  to  Hooker’s  Arctic  List,  but  not  found  in  Arctic 
Europe,  although  in  other  Arctic  areas  (see  Note  1,  at 
end  at  Appendix  A),  2 

According  to  Hooker’s  “ Student’s  Flora  of  the  British 


Islands  ” (Note  2),  10 

Total  number  of  Arctic  species,  314 

Alpine  species. 


Of  the  above  species  over  300  are  found  on  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees  or  Caucasus. 

In  addition,  according  to  Hooker’s  " Student’s  Flora  ” 
(Note  3),  


Total  Arctic-Alpine  Species, 


322 
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Non-Arctic- Alpines  (Note  4),  50 

Doubtful  Species  (Note  5),  16 


Total  for  Beinn  Laoigh, 


388 


Further,  Hooker  gives  a list  of  the  most  arctic  plants  of  general 
distribution  that  are  found  in  all  the  arctic  areas.  Of  these  36  are 
in  the  British  flora,  and  25  are  found  on  Beinn  Laoigh.  In  a second 
list  he  includes  22  species  which  occur  in  all  the  chief  arctic  areas 
around  the  pole,  but  usually  do  not  attain  such  high  latitudes  as  the 
foregoing.  Of  these,  17  are  in  the  British  flora,  and  9 are  found 
on  Beinn  Laoigh.  Thus  of  the  83  most  arctic  plants,  53  are  in  the 
British  flora,  and  34  grow  on  Beinn  Laoigh.  (See  B.E.C . Report 
for  1922 — Patton,  on  “ Variations  in  the  Vegetation  along  the  out- 
crop of  the  Lawers-Caenlochan  Schist  ”)■ 


Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the  following  35  species  are 
found  at  all  altitudes  on  Beinn  Laoigh  : — 


Thalictrum  alpinum. 
Ranv/nculus  acris. 

Viola  palustris  (2). 
Silent  ncavlis  (1). 
Sagina  procumbens. 
Geranium  sylvaticum. 
Oxalis  Acetosella. 
PotentUla  ereota. 
Alchtmilla  alpina. 
Saxifraga  stellaris  (1). 
S.  aizoid.es. 

Sedum  roseum  (1). 
Galium  saxatile. 
Taraxacum  palustre  (1). 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 

V eronica  serpyllifolia. 
Thymus  Serpyllum. 
Plantago  lanceolata. 


Polygonum  viviparum. 
Oxyria  digyna  (1). 

Rumex  Acetosa. 

R.  Acetosella. 

Juncus  squarrosus. 

Luaula  multi-flora  (2). 

Garex  echinata. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Deschampsia  caespitosa  (1). 
D.  flexuosa. 

Molinia  caerulea. 

Festuca  ovina  (1). 

Nardus  stricta. 

Blechnum  Spicant. 

Lastrea  Filix-mas. 

Phegopt  e ris  Polypodioides . 
Lycopodium  Selago. 


(1)  These  are  in  Hooker’s  list  of  61  most  arctic  plants. 

(2)  These  are  in  Hooker’s  second  list  of  22*. 

*Draha  rupestris  occurs  in  both  of  Hooker’s  lists. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  species  and  varieties 
recorded  for  the  various  districts  of  Beinn  Laoigh  : — 
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(a)  Bienn  Laoigh,  aggregate,  388 

(b)  Upper  Conenish  Valley,  185 

(c)  The  Head  Valleys,  191 

(d)  Argyllshire  Corrie,  226 

(e)  Perthshire  Corrie,  114 

(f)  North  (Upper)  Corrie,  68 

(g)  Stob  Garbh  Crags,  245 

(h)  Upper  Grasslands,  86 

(i)  The  Summit  Flora,  60 


Details  of  the  above  are  found  in  Appendix  A. 


The  Flora  of  Beinn  Laoigh  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

I Phanerogams,  350  Equisetales,  9 

IFilicales,  25  Musd,  191 

Lycopodiales,  4 Hepaticae,  114 

The  ratio  of  Monocotyledons  to  Dicotyledons  is  117/233  or  1 : 2 
According  to  Hooker,  the  ratio  for  Arctic  Europe  is  1 : 2.3,  and 
I for  the  Arctic  as  a whole,  1 : 2.6. 


APPENDIX  A. 

LIST  OP  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  LOCALITIES. 

I.  Phanerogams,  etc. 

(a)  Aggregate. 

(b)  Upper  Conenish  Valley. 

(c)  Allt  an  Lund,  Allt  Coire  Laoigh  and  Allt  Eas  Daimh. 

(d)  Argyllshire  Corrie. 

(e)  Perthshire  Corrie. 

(f)  North  (Upper)  Corrie. 

(g)  Stob  Garbh  Crags. 

(h)  Upper  Grasslands. 

(i)  Summit  Flora. 

Note. — In  a few  cases  plants  (mostly  critical  species)  have  not 
rbeen  personally  observed  on  the  Ben.  Numbers  (as  under)  are  used 
tto  indicate  the  authority  ; — 

1.  A.  Bennett.  4.  P.  Ewing. 

2.  C.  Bucknall.  6.  F.  J.  Hanbury. 

3.  G.  C.  Druce.  6.  E.  S.  Marshall. 
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RANUNCULACEAE. 

Thalictrium  al'pinum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Anemone  nemorosa  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ranv/ncuLus  hederaceue  L. 

X 

X 

R.  Flamnvula  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  acris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  N athorstii  A.  Berl. 

X 3 

R.  repens  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  Ficaria  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Caltha  palustris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  minor  Syme. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G.  radicans  Forster. 

x3 

• 

Trollius  europaeus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GRUCIFERAE. 

Radicula  N asturtium-aq. 

Driice.  ----- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Arahis  pet  men  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  grandifolia  Druce. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  hirsuta  Scop. 

X 

X 

X 

G ardn mine  pratensis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  paln-stris  (Peterm.) 

X 

X 

G . hirsuta  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G.  flexuosa  With. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dr  aha  incarm  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  confusa  (Ehrh.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D.  mpestris  Br. 

X 

X 

Erophda  verra  E.  Meyer. 

X 

X 

X 

Gochlearm  alpina  Wats. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G.  micacea  Marshall. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sisymbrium  Thalianum  Gay. 

X 

X 

VJOLAGEAE. 

Violn  palustris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F.  Riviniana  Beichb. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V.  caniu-a  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F.  lutea  Hiids. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

f.  am.oena  (Symons.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

POLTGALAGEAE. 

Poly  gala  mdgaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  serpyllacea  Weihe. 

X 



X 

X 
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CARTOPHTLLACEAE. 

1 

Silent  acavlis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lychnis  dioica  L. 

x4 

L.  Flos-cucvli  L. 

X 4 

' C erastium  viscosum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' C . mdgatum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

i 

' (7.  alyinum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  pubescens  Syme. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- Stellaria  media  L. 

X 

X 

X 

S.  Uolostea  L. 

X 4 

S.  graminea  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

: S.  idiginosa  Murr. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. Arenaria  sedoides  Froel. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. Sagina  lyrocumhens  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'.S.  sagin, aides  D.T. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.(S',  scotica  Druce. 

X 3 

i PORTULAGEAE. 

i 

. Montia  fontana  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- HTPERICACEAE. 

‘Hypericum  pulchrum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

/ LINAGEAE. 

iLinum  catharticum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' GERANIACEAE. 

■ 

' Geranium  sylvaticu/m  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G . prateiise  L. 

X 4 

G.  Rohertianum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Oaxdis , Acetosella  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

7Pri folium  pratense  L. 

X 

X 

iT . repens  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

: Lot  us  corniculatus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

>ROSAGEAE. 

■ Spiraea  Ul maria  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

iRuhus  saxatilis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

IDryas  octopetala  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'Geum  rivale  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G.  urhannm  L. 

X 

X 
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Potentilla  Crantzii  G.  Beck. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  erecta  Hampe. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  palustris  Scop. 

X 

X 

X 

P.  Sihhaldi  Hal.  fil. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Alchemilla  vulgaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  alpestris  Schmidt. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  alpina  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pyrus  Aucuparia  Ehrh. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SAXIFRAGACEAE. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

nivalis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  stdlaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  aizoides  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  hypnoides  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  quinquefida  Haw. 

X 

X 

X 

Chrysospleni/um  oppositi- 

folium  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  alternifolium  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Parnassia  palustris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CRASSULACEAE. 

Sedum  roseum  Scop. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  anglicum  Huds. 

X 

X 

DROSERACEAE. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I),  anglica  Huds. 

X 

X 

X 

D.  aug.  X rot.  {phovata 

M.  & K.). 

X 

X 

X 

ONAGRACEAE. 

E pilohium  montanum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

t 

1 

E.  montanum  x E palustrt 

X 

X 

X 

E . tetragonwm  L. 

X 

X 

X 

E . pcdustre  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E.  alsinifolium  Vill. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E.  alpinum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

UMBELLIFERAE. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■ 

C onopodin-m  majus  Loret. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Angelica  sylvestris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 
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Heracltum  Sphondyliitm  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 CORNACEAE. 

1 

1 

I Cornius  suecica  L. 

x4 

1 

' CAPRIFOLIACEAE. 

1 

1 

' Adoxa  Moschatellina  L. 

>= 

1 

X 

1 

X 

RUBIACEAE. 

1 

GaJium  horeale  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 G.  verum  L. 

X 

X 

, G.  saxatile  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G.  as'ptrwm  Schreb. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

var.  riitidulum  (Thuill.). 

X 

X 

X 

G.  p(dmtre  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' var.  Witheringii  (Sm.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  glahrtim  Koch. 

X 3 

AsperuLa  odorata  L. 

1 

X 

X 

_ 

' VALERIAN  ACE  AE. 

V (dericma  officinalis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DIPSACEAE. 

Scahiosa  Succisa  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

COMPOSITAE. 

Solidago  V irgaurta  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  cambrica  (Huds). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Beilis  perennis  L 

X 

X 

Antennaria  dioica  Gaertn. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grmphalium  supimtm  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tussilago  Varfara  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Carduus  crisp^i’S  L. 

X 

X 

1 Cirsium  palustre  Soop. 

X 

X 

X 

C . hete rophyllwm  Hill. 

X 

X 

X 

C.  a.rvense  Scop. 

X 

X 

San>ssurea  alpina  DC. 

X 

X 

X 

Grepis  taraxifoUa  Thuill. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  capillaris  Wallr. 

X 

V 

! ■■ 

X 

X 

' X 

1 

C.  biennis  L. 

X 

! X 

X 

i X 

1 X 

1 

1 

r 

C.  pnludosa  Moench 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

llieracium  Pilosella  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

r 

H.  anglicwm  Fr. 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 
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var.  acutifolium  Backh. 
.long ibr act eatum  F.J. 

X 

X 

X 

Hanb. 

X 

X 

X 

var.  cerinthiforine  Backh. 

X 

X 

X 

H.  fluccidosum  Backh. 

X 5 

H.  iricum  Fr. 

X 5 

H.  holosericeum  Backh. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H.  curvatum  Elfstrand. 

X 3 

H.  Imgulutum  Backh. 

X 5 

//.  senescens  Backh. 

X 5 

//.  simians  F.J.  Hanb. 

X 5 

//.  nigrescens  Willd. 

X 5 

II.  Oreades  Fr. 

II.  callistophylhim  F.J.  Hanb. 

X 1 

1 

1 

var.  glandvlosum  F.J. 

Hanb. 

X 6 

II.  variicolor  Dahlst. 

X 6 

II.  ciliatiini  Almq. 

X 6 

II.  pictorum  Linton. 
II.  pictorum  Linton. 

X 6 

var.  dasythrix  Linton. 

x3 

II.  crehridens  Dahlst. 

X 6 

II.  rivale  F.  J.  Hanb. 

X 5 

II.  petrocharis  Linton. 

II.  sagittatum  Lindeb.  var. 

X G 

1 

lanuginosum  Lbnhr. 

x6 

II.  duplicatwm  Almq.  var. 

stenophyes  W.  R.  Linton. 
Hieracium  anfractiforme  E. 

X 6 

- 

S.  Marshall. 

X G 

II.  vulgatum  Fr. 

X 

X 

X 

r 

II.  Dewari  Bosw. 

X 5 

II.  stictophyllnm  Dahlst. 

X G 

II.  sjKirsifolium  Lindeb. 

x5 

Ilypochoei'is  radicata  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Leontodon  hispidum.  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L.  an-tumnale  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  prntense  (Koch). 

X 4 

Taraxacum  officinalt  Weber. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

T . palustre  DC. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CAMPAyULACFAF. 
Campau-ula  rntuudifolia  L. 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
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var.  lancifolia  M.  & K. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VACCINIACEAE. 

1 

V accinium  Vitis-ldaea  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F.  vMginosum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V . Myrtillus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oxy coccus  quadripetalus 

Gilib. 

X 

X 

X 

EFICACEAE. 

Arctostaphylos  U va-ursi 

Spreng. 

X 

X 

X 

Callwna  vulgaris  Hull. 

X 

X 

X 

Erica  Tetralix  L. 

X 

X 

X 

* 

E.  cinerea  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Pyrola  rotundi folia  L. 

X 

X 

P.  secunda  L. 

X 

X 

X 

PLUMBAGINEAE. 

Statice  maritima  Mill. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  planijolia  Druce. 

X 

X 

X 

PRIMULACEAE. 

1 

1 

' 

Primula  vulgaris  Huds. 

X 

X 

X 

i 

Lysimachia  nemorum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

1 

GENTIAN  AGE  AE. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gentiana  camjicstris  L. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

forma  (dha. 

X 

X 

! 

1 

G.  Arvarelln  L. 

X 

X 

1 

BOR  AGIN  ACE  AE. 

j 

Myosofis  caespitosa  Schultz. 

X 

X 

1 

M.  scorpioides  L. 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

SCROPHULARIACEAE.  \ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Veronica  srrpyll i folia  L. 

X 

X '! 

X 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F.  humifusa  Dickson. 

X 

1 

1 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F.  officinalis  L.  | 

X 

X 1 

X 1 

1 i 

X 1 

F.  Charnaedrys  L.  j 

X 

X 1 

X 1 

! ! 

X 

Euphrasia  officinalis  L. 

X 

X ! 

X ' 

X 1 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne.  | 

x3  1 

I 

1 

1 

i ! 

1 

E.  hrevipila  H.  tV  G.  I 

X 2 1 
J 

1 

1 



1 

1 

J 

i 1 
1 

1 
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E.  gracilis  Fr. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

E.  curta  Wettst. 

x2 

var.  glabrescens  Wettst. 

x2 

E.  fovlaensis  Towns. 

x3 

Bartsia  alpina  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pedictdaris  palustris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  sylvatica  L.  I 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rhinanthus  Crista-galli  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  borealis  Druce. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  Drummond-Hayi  Druce. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Melampyrum  pratense  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  montanurn  (Johnst.). 

1 

X 

X 

X 

t 

LENTIBULARIAGEAE.  ‘ 

1 

1 

J 

U tricularia  intermedia 

Hayne. 

X 3 

X 

Pinguicula  vulgaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  bicolor  Nordstedt. 

x6 

LABIATAE. 

- 

Thymus  Serphyllum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

T.  Charnaedrys  Fr.  ' 

x3 

x^ 

I 

r 

i 

Prunella  vidgaris  L. 

1 X 

1 X 

1 X 

1 

1 

PLANT  AGIN  ACE  AE. 

Plantago  maritima  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  lanceolata  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

POLYGON  AGEAE. 

Polygonum  viviparum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  aviculare  L. 

X 

X 

Oxyria  digyua  Gilib. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rumex  obtusifolius  L. 

X 

X 

R.  crispus  L. 

X 

X 

R.  Acetosa  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  Acetosella  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EUPHORBl  AGEAE. 

Mercurialis  perennis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

URTICAGEAE. 

Urtica  dioica  L. 

X 

X 

X 
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•a 

MTRICACEAE. 

Myrica  Gale  L. 

X 

X 

X 

CUFULIFERAE. 

. 

Betula  alba-  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Alntos  glutinom  Gaertn. 

X 

X 

SALICACEAE. 

Salix  aurita  L. 

X 

X 

X 

S.  nigricans  Sm. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  phylici folia  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  arhuscula  L. 

X 

X 

X 

S.  arhuscula  x herhaceo,. 

X 6 

S.  repens  L. 

x4 

var.  ascendens  (Sm.). 

x4 

' 

S.  myrsinifes  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

S.  myr.  x nigricans. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

S.  myr.  x phylicifolia. 

X 6 

1 

S.  herbacea  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ' 

S.  herb  x reticulata. 

X 

X 

1 

S.  reticulata  L. 

x4 

1 

EMPETRACEAE. 

1 

1 

Empetrum  nigrum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

ORCHIDACEAE. 

Malaxis  paludosa  Sw. 

X 

X 

X 

Listera  cordata  Br. 

X 

Orchis  mascula  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0.  nwbculata  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Habenaria  conopsea  Benth. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H.  viridis  Br. 

X 

X 

X 

var.  bracteata  A.  Gray. 

1 

X 

X 

X 

LILIACEAE. 

Narthecitim.  ossifragum  Huds. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tofieldin  palustris  Huds. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

JUNCACEAE. 

Juncus  bufonius  L. 

X 

X 

X 

y.  trifidus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y.  sgiuirrosus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y.  compressus  Jacq. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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J . effusus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J.  congloinerntus  L. 

X 

X 

. X 

X 

X 

/.  hidhosua  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J.  articulatus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

J.  a//nmis  Vill. 

X 6 

X 

J.  sylvaticus  Reich. 

X 

X 

X 

X 1 

1 

X 

J.  cnstanem  Sm. 

X 

X 

X 

J . higlumis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J.  trig! u mis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Luzula  pilosa  Willd. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L.  sylvatica  Gaud. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L.  s pi  cat  a DC. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L.  cam pestris  DC. 

X 

X 

X 

L.  multi  flora.  DC. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  congesta  (Lej.). 

X 

X 

X 

yAlADACEAE. 

I'riglochiu  palustre  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pot  a mogcton  polygomfolixis 

Pourr. 

X 

X 

X 

CYPERACEAE. 

- 

Eleocharis  palustris  R.  A S. 

x4 

Scirpus  pauciflorifs  Lio;htf. 

X 

X 

S.  cacspitosus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

S.  setaceim  L. 

X 

X 

Eriophonnn  raginatum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E.  angiistifolinm.  Roth. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ryucliospora  aU>a  Vahl. 

X 

X 

X 

Schoeuus  nigricans  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kohresia  hi/>artitn  D.T. 

X 

X 

Car  ex  dio  ica  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  pidicaris  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

forma  montana  Pugsl. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' 

C.  pauciflora  Lightf. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

C . echinata  Murr. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  cane-'^cens  L. 

X 

X 

C.  le.  par  in  a.  L. 

X 

X 

C.  atrata  L. 

X 

X 

X 

C.  gracilis  Curt. 

X 4 

C . rigida  Good. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  Gondenowii  Gay. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  jumcella  (Fr.). 



X 

X 

X 
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C.  flacca  Schreb. 

x4 

var.  atictocarpa  Druce. 

X 4 

C . li/nosa  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  pilidifera  L. 

X 

X 

C.  iHillescens  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  panicea  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C.  vaginata  Tausch. 

X 

X 

X 

C.  capillar  is  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C . peridula  Huds. 

x4 

C . hiuervis  Sm. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  Sadleri  (Linton). 

x3 

C . fidva  Host 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C . f-ava  L. 

X 

X 

X 

I 

X 

X 

\ 

vai-.  pumila  Anders. 

X 3 

' 

var.  oedocarpa  Anders. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  lepidncarpa  (Tausch). 

X 4 

var.  ])ygmaea  Anders. 

X 3 

C.  flava  X Otderi. 

x3 

t 

C.  fava  X saxatilis. 

x3 

C.  in  fata  Huds. 

X 4 

var.  brunnescens  Druce. 

x3 

C . ve'^'icarm  L.  var.  alpiqcna 

Fr. 

X 3 

var.  dichroa  Anders. 

x3 

C.  saxatilis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GRAMINEAE. 

Anthnxanthvm  odoratum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Alopecurus  gcnicxdatus  L. 

X 

X 

Phleum  pratense  L. 

X 

X 

var.  nodosum  (L.). 

X 4 

Agrostis  can-inn  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  tennis  Sibth. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  p-umila  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Deschampsia  caespitosa 

1 

Reauv. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ar.  hrevifolia. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  alpina. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D.  alpina  R.  & S. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7>.  fexuosa  Trin. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  m out  ana  Hook  fil. 

X 3 

Ilolcns  mollis  L. 

X 

II . laiiatus  L. 

X 

X 

' 
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Avena  pratensis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  aljrina  (Sm.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  longifoHa  (Parn.). 

X 6 

Sieglingia  decvmbms  Bernh. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sesleria  caerulea  Ard. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

C gnosurios  cristatus  L. 

X 

X 

X 

Koeleria  gracilis  Pers. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Molinia  coerulea  Moench. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Poa  annua  L. 

X 

X 

X 

var.  supina  Gaud. 

X 3 

P.  alpina  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  glauca  Vahl. 

x4 

P.  piatensis  L.,  var.  humilis 

(Ehrh.). 

x4 

P.  Balfouri  Parn. 

X 4 

y&v .montana  (Parn). 

X 6 j 

X 

X 

P.  nernoralis  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  montana  Gaud. 

x3 

var.  glautantha  Reichb. 

X 6 

Glyceria  fluiians  Br. 

X 

X 

Festwca  hromoides  L. 

X 4 

F.  ovina  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  supnna  Hackel. 

X 4 

F.  rubra  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  grandiflorn  (Hackel). 

x3 

var.  pruinosa  Hackel. 

X 4 

Nardus  stricta  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FILICES. 

llymcnophylhim  peltatum 

Desv. 

X 

X 

X 

Pteris  aquilina  L. 

X 

X 

Criptngrammc  crispa  Br. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Blechnum  Spicant  With. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum 

L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A.  viride  Huds. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

“ 

X 

A.  Trichotnanes  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Athyrium  Filix-foenvina  Roth. 

X 

X 

X 

A.  alpestre  Milde. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Woodsia  alpiim  Gray. 

X 

X 

Cystopteris  fragilis  Bernh. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  dentata  (Hook.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

1 
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C.  montana  Desv. 

X 

X 

X 

Polystichum  Lonchitis  Roth. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  aculeatum  Roth. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

_ 

Dryopteris  montana  OK. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D.  Filix-rnas  Schott. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  'pumila  (T.M.). 

X 

X 

I),  spinulosa  OK. 

X 

X 

X 

D.  aristata  Druce. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  dumetorum  (Sm.) 

Druce. 

X 3 

Polypodiurn  vulgar e L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Phegopteris  Dryopteris  F4e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

P.  polypodioides  Fee. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Botrychium  Limaria  Sw. 

X 

X 

X 

EQUISETACEAE. 

Equisetum  ai  vense  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E . pratense  Ehrh. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  alpestre  Wahl. 

x4 

1 E.  sylvoMcwm  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E.  palustre  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

var.  polystachyon  Weis. 

X 

X 

E . limosum  L. 

X 

X 

1 

var.  fiimnatile  (L.). 

X 4 

1 

E.  variegatum  Schleich. 

x4 

1 

LTCOPODIACEAE. 

1 

Ijycopodium  Selago  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i X 

L.  clavatum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L.  alpinum  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SELAGINELLAGEAE. 

SelagineJla  selaginoides  Gray. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

00 

»o 

CO 

00 

lO 

CO 

I 

1 ^ 

CO 

(M 

1 

J 
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Note  1. — List  of  Species  not  included  as  Arctic  Europe  Species, 
but  included  in  other  of  the  Arctic  areas  by  Hooker:  — 

Galium  saxatile,  in  Arctic  Greenland. 

in  Iceland, 
in  the  Alps. 

Glyceria  flmtans,  in  Arctic  West  America. 

in  Arctic  East  America, 
in  Arctic  Greenland. 


Note  2. — List  of  Species  not  included  in  the  List  of  Hooker’s 
Arctic  plants,  but  classified  as  such  in  his  “ Student’s  Flora  of  the 
British  Islands  ” : — 


Hieracium  flocc ulosum. 
H.  holosericeum. 

II.  lingulatum. 

H . senescens. 

H.  Dewari. 


Arabis  petraea. 
Geranium  pratense. 
Crepis  paludosa. 
Luzula  sylvatica. 
Car  ex  jnlvMfera. 


Note  3. — Species  not  included  as  Arctic  Europe  or  in  any  other 
of  the  Arctic  divisions,  in  Hooker’s  lists,  but  classified  as  Alpine  in 


the  “ Student’s  Flora.” 

Arenaria  sedoides. 

Carex  pvlicaris. 

C.  glauca. 

var.  stictocarpa. 


Hieracium  anglicum. 
var.  ((cutifolium. 
var.  ceriuthiforme. 
var.  longihracteatum. 


Note  4. — List  of  Plants  not  included  either  as  Arctic  or  as  Alpine 
in  the  Lists  of  Hooker  or  in  his  “ Student’s  Flora  ” : — 


Erophila  verna. 

Stellaria  Ilolostea. 

Hypericum  pulchrum. 

C hrysosplen  iwm  oppositifolium. 
Sediim  anglicum. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

C onopodium  majus. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium. 
Galium  verum. 

G.  asperum. 

var.  nitididum. 

Asperula  odorata. 

Beilis  perennis. 

Cirsium  arvense. 

Crepis  taraxacifolia. 


C.  biennis. 

C.  capillaris. 
Hieracium  Pilosella. 
Hypochoeris  radicata. 
Leontodon  hispidus. 
Erica  Tetralix. 

E.  cinerea. 

Primula-  vulgaris. 
Lysimachia  nemorum. 
P edicularis  sylvatica. 
Tt'umex  obtusif alius. 

H.  crispus. 

M ercurinlis  perennis. 
Salix  aurita. 

S.  repens. 
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Orchis  mascula. 

Potamogeton  polygonifoUiLS. 
Scirpus  setaceus. 

Schoenus  nigricans. 

Carex  ptndula. 

0 . hinervis. 

C.  fulva. 

Holcus  lanatus. 

11.  mollis. 

Sieglingia  decumhens. 


Arena  praiensis,  and  var. 

alp/ina  and  long i folia. 
Sesleria  caerulea. 

Cynosurus  cristatus. 

Koeleria  gracilis. 

Festuca  hromoides. 
Hymenophyllum  peltatum. 
Asplenium  Adiantv/m-nigrum. 
A.  T richomanes. 


Note  5. — Of  the  29  Hieracia  recorded  for  Beinn  Laoigh,  the 
following  are  not  included  in  the  calculations  on  p.  297,  because 
for  them,  the  data  as  to  distribution  are  not  available  : — 


H.  cnrvatum. 

H.  crehridens. 

H.  sinuans. 

H . Oreades. 

H.  callistophyllum,  and  var. 

glandulosum. 

H.  variicolor. 

11.  ciliaium. 

H.  anfractiforme. 

H.  sparsifolium. 


H.  Pictorum,  and  var.  dasy- 
tlvrix. 

H.  rivale. 

11 . petrocharis. 

11.  sagittatum,  and  var.  lanngi- 
nosum. 

11.  d u'pJif'ntinii . and  var.  steno- 
phyes. 

11.  stictophyllum. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Musci. — Arranged  after  “ The  Student’s  Handbook  of  British 


Mosses  ” (H.  N.  Dixon  and  H. 
confirmed  by  the  writer. 

SI’ITAGNALES. 

Sphagmim  cymhifolium  Ehrh. 

N.  papillosum  Lindb. 

S.  rigid  mn  Schp. 

S.  tenelhnn  Ehrh. 

S.  suhsecumdum  Nees. 

S.  squnrrnsum  Pers. 

S.  acutifolinm  Ehrh. 

var.  ruhcllnm  Rirss. 
var.  elegans  Braithw. 
var.  quinquefarinm  Lindb. 
var.  (lefe.xum  Schp. 

ANDRRiEALES. 

Andreain  pefropihiln  Ehrh. 


. Jamieson).  Those  listed  have  been 

A.  alpina  Smith. 

A.  fnlcata  Schp. 

A.  r.rassinervia  Bruch. 

bryai.es  . 

Tetraphis  pellucida  Hedw. 

T . liroirniana  Grev. 

Catharinia  undulnta  Web.  & 
Mohr. 

01  i got  rich  urn  hercynicum  Lam. 
Polytrichnm  nanum  Neck. 

P.  al aides  Hedw. 

P.  urnigertnn  L. 

P.  alpimim  L. 

P.  sexangulare  Ehrh. 
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P.  strictum  Banks. 

P.  commune  L. 

var.  humile  Schp. 
var.  fastigiatum  Lyle. 
Diphyscium  foliosum  Mohr. 
Ditrichum  homomalltmi  Hampe. 
D.  flexicaule  Hampe. 

Swartzia  montana  Lindb. 

S.  inclinata  Ehrh. 

Seligeria  recurvata  B.  & S. 

C eratadon  inirpureus  Brid. 
Rhahdoweisia  fugax  B.  & S. 

P.  denticulata  B.  & S. 
Cynndontium  virens  Schp. 
Dicranella  heteromalla  Schp. 

D.  suhidata  Schp. 

D.  squfirrom  Schp. 
Dicranoweisia  crispula  Lindb. 
Campylopus  Schivartzii  Schp. 

C.  flexuosus  Brid. 

var.  paradoxus  Wils. 

C.  f ragilis  B.  & S. 

C.  afrorire?is  De  Not. 

Dicranum  fulvellum  Smith. 

D.  falcatum  Hedw. 

D.  Starker  W.  & M. 

D.  schisti  Lindb. 

D.  molle  Wils. 

D.  Bopjeani  De  Not. 

D.  scoparium  Hedw. 

D.  majus  Turn. 

D.  fuscescens  Turn. 

Fissrdens  osmundioides  Hedw. 

F.  adiantoides  Hedw. 

Grimmia,  apocarpa  Hedw. 

G.  funalis  Schp. 

G.  torquata  Hornsch. 

G.  pulviuata.  Smith. 

G.  patens  B.  & S. 

G.  trichophylla  Grev. 

G.  decipiens  Lindb. 

G.  Donianxi  Sm. 

Rhacomitrium  aciculare  Brid. 
R.  protevsum  Braun. 

R.  fasciculare  Brid. 

R.  heterostirhu.m  Brid. 

var.  gracilescens  B.  A:  S. 


R.  sudeticum  B.  & S. 

R.  lanuginosum  Brid. 

R.  canescens  Brid. 
Ptychomitrium  polyphyllum 
Fiirn. 

Iledwigia  ciliata  Ehrh. 

Tortula  muralis  L. 

T.  suhulata  Hedw. 

Barhula  fallax  Hedw. 

B.  rigidida  Mitt. 

B.  convoluta  Hedw. 

B.  ungmculata  Hedw. 
Leptodontium  flexifolium  Hpe. 
W eisia  yiridula  Hedw. 
ir.  rnucronata  B.  & S. 

W.  rupestris  C.  M. 
ir.  cwrvirostris  C.  M. 
var.  commutata. 
var.  scahra. 

T richostomum  tortuosurn  Dixon 

T.  fragile  Dixon. 

Encalypta  ciliata  Hoffm. 

E.  commutata  N.  A:  H.,  var. 
imherhis. 

E.  rhahdocarpa  Schwgr. 
Zygodon  lapponicus  B.  A:  S. 

Z.  Mougeotii  B.  A;  S. 

Ulofa  Bruchii  Hornsch. 

var.  intermedia  Brid. 

TJ . crispa  Brid. 

U.  phyllantha  Brid. 
Orthotrichum,  leiocarpum  B. 

& S. 

0.  Lyellii  H.  & T. 

0.  affine  Schrad. 

OUdipodium  GriffUhianum 
Schwgr. 

Splachnum  sphaericum  L.  fil. 

T etraplodon  mvioides  B.  A'  S. 
Tayloria  lingulata  Lindb. 
Funaria'  hygrometrica  Sibth. 
Amhlyodon  deaJhatus  P.  Beauv. 
Meesia  trichoides  Spruce. 
Aulacomninm  pnlu-stre  Schwgr. 
Catoscopium  nigritum  Brid. 
Gonostom.nm  horeale  Swartz. 
Bartramia  O^deri  Sw. 
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B.  ithyphylla  Brid. 

B.  pumiformis  Hedw. 

B.  Haller iaiia  Hedw. 
Philonotis  fontana  Brid. 

f.  falcata  Brid. 

P.  calcar ea  Schp. 

Breutelia  arcuata  Schp. 

W ehera  acuminata  Schp. 

W.  polymorpha  Schp. 

W.  elongata  Schwgr. 

W.  cruda  Schwgr. 

JV.  nutans  Hedw. 

W.  annotina  Schwgr. 

W . carnea  Schp. 

Plagiohryum  Zierii  Lindb. 
Bryum  fliforme  Dicks. 

B.  pendulum  Schp. 

B.  inclinatum  Bland. 

B.  pollens  Sw. 

B.  turhinafum  Schwcr. 

B.  turhiiuituu}  Schwgr.,  var. 

latifolium  B.  & S. 

B.  pseudo-triquetrum  Schwgr. 
B.  pallescens  Schleich. 

B.  caespiticium  L. 

B.  capillar e L. 

B.  erythrocarpum  Schwgr. 

B.  alpinum  Huds. 

B.  argenteum  L. 

Mnium  undulatum  L. 

M.  hornum  L. 

M.  serratum.  Schrad. 

M.  punctatum  L. 

Neckera  crispa  Hedw. 

N.  pmmila  Hedw. 

N . complanata  Hiibn. 

Homalia.  trichomanoides  Brid. 
Antitricliia  curtipendula  Brid. 
Thuidium  tamariscinum  B. 

.fe  S. 

T . delicatulum  Mitt. 

Isnthecium  myuru'in  Brid. 


Cylindrothecium  concinnum 

Schp. 

Orthothecium  rufescens  B.  & S. 

O.  intricatum  B.  & S. 
Pleuropus  sericeus  Dixon. 
Brachythecium  rutahulum  B.  & 

S. 

B.  rivulare  B.  & S. 

B.  Starkei  B.  & S. 

B.  plumosum  B.  & S. 

B.  purutn  Dixon. 

Eurhvnchium  Swartzii  Hob- 
kirk. 

E.  myosur aides  Schp. 
Plagiothecium  pulchellum  B.  & 
S. 

P.  denticidatum  B.  & S. 

P.  undulatum  B.  & S. 
Amhlystegium.  Sprucei  B.  & S. 
A.  -filicinum  De  Not. 

Hypnum  stellatum  Schreb. 

H . uncinatum  Hedw. 

H.  revolvens  Sw. 

H.  commutatum  Hedw. 

H.  falcatum  Brid. 

H . cupressiforme  L. 

//.  ham'idosum  B.  & S. 

H . molluscum  Hedw. 

H.  crista-castrensis  L. 

H ochraceum  Turn. 

H.  scorpioides  L. 

H.  trifarium  W.  & M. 

R.  cordifolium  Hedw. 

H.  giganteum  Schp. 

H.  sarinentosum.  Wahl. 

H.  cuspidatum  L. 

H . Schreheri  Willd. 

Hylocomium  splendens  B.  & S. 
H.  loreum  B.  «.V  S. 

H.  squnrrosum  B.  & S. 

H.  triquetrum  B.  S. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Hepaticae. — Arranged  after  “ The  Student’s  Handbook  of 
British  Hepatics  ” (S.  M.  Macvicar). 


MARCHANTIALES. 

Targionia  hypophylla  L. 
Conocephulum  conicum  (L.) 
Duni. 

’ Preissia  commutata  Nees. 
Marchantia  polymorpha  L. 

JUXGERMANNI  ALES . 

ANACROGYNAE. 

Aneura  pinguis  (L.)  Dum. 

A.  multifida  (L.)  Dum. 

A.  sinuata  (Dicks.)  Dum. 
Metzgeria  furcuta  (L.)  Dum. 

M.  conjugata  Lindb. 

.1/.  haninta  Lindb. 

M.  puhescens  (Schrank)  Raddi. 
Pallavicinia  Lyellii  (Hook.) 
Gray. 

Moerckia  Blyttii  (Moerch) 
Brockm. 

Pe.llia  epijjhylla  (L.)  Corda. 

P.  yeesiana  (Gottsche)  Limpr. 
P.  Fahhroniana  Raddi. 

Blnxin  pvHilla  L. 

ACROOYNAE. 

Gymnnmitmifm,  concinnatum 
(Lightf.)  Corda. 

G.  ohiuj^vm  (Lindl).)  Pears. 

G.  coralHoidesi  Nees. 

G.  crennlatnm-  Gottsche. 

G.  adttfitum  Nees. 

G.  variant  (Lindb.)  Schiffn. 

G.  craxsifolivm.  Carr. 

G.  olpinvm  (Gottsche)  Schiffn. 
MnrsupeUa  Spruced  (Limpr.) 
Bernet. 

M.  aquntica  (Lindenb.)  Schiffn. 
il/.  emargivata  (Ehrh.)  Dum. 
Alicularia  compi'essn  (Hook.) 
Nees. 

A.  (Schrad.)  Corda. 

A.  Genscyphvs  De  Not. 


Eucalyx  obovatus  (Nees)  Breidl. 
E.  hyalinws  (Lyell)  Breidl. 
Aplozia  crenidata  (Sm.)  Dum. 

var.  gracillima  (Sm.). 

A.  xphaerucarjKi  (Hook.)  Dum. 

A.  cordifolia  (Hook.)  Dum. 

A.  riparia  (Tayl.)  Dum. 

A.  pumila  (With.)  Dum. 
Jamesonitlla  Carringtoni  (Balf.) 
Schiffn. 

Gymnocolea  inflata  (Huds.)  Dum. 
Lophozia  Mttelleri  (Nees)  Dum. 
L.  ventricosa  (Dicks.)  Dum. 

L.  alpesfris  (Schleich.)  Evans. 

var.  gelid  a (Tayl.). 

Ij.  incisa  (Schrad.)  Dum. 

Jj.  quinquedentata  (Huds.)  Cogn. 
L.  lycopndioides  (Wallr.)  Cogn. 
L.  Hatcheri  (Evans)  Steph. 

L.  Floerkn  (Web.  et  Mohr) 
Schiffn. 

Jj.  harhnta  (Schmid.)  Dum. 
SphcNoIobtis  minuUis  (Crantz) 
Steph . 

S:  polifim  (Nees)  Steph. 

S.  ex!iectus  (Breidl.)  Steph. 
Plagiochila  asplentoides  (L.) 
Dum. 

var.  minor  Lindenb. 

P.  spimdosa  (Dicks.)  Dum. 
Jjeptoscyphne,  Taylori  (Hook.) 
Mitt. 

L.  atwmnlus  (Hook.)  Mitt. 
LophocoJea  hidentnta  (L.)  Dum. 
L.  cn^pirlata  Limpr. 

L.  heferophylla  (Schrad.)  Dum. 
Chiln/tcyphus  polyanthus  (L.) 
Corda. 

H nrpnnthns  Flotounanus  Nees. 
Sncrogynn  vificulom  (Sm.)  Dum. 
Gephrdozia  hiruspidafa  (L.) 
Dum. 

G.  Larnmerfiiann  (Hiib.)  Spruce. 
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Hygrobiella  laxifolia  (Hook.) 
Spruce. 

Pleuroclada  albescens  (Hook.) 
Spruce. 

Ocloritoschisuia  Sphagni  (Dicks.) 
Dum. 

O.  deniulatum  (Nees)  Dum. 
Calypogeia  Trichomunis  (L.; 

Corda. 

6'.  f.ssa.  (L.)  Raddi. 

Bazzunia  trilobata  (L.)  Gray. 

B.  trier enata  (Wahl.)  Pears. 

B.  triangularis  Pears. 

Lepyidosia  reptans  (L.)  Dum. 

L.  setacea  (Web.)  Mitt. 
Blepjharostonui  trichophylliim 
(L.)  Dum. 

Anthelia  jidacea  (L.)  Dum. 

A.  J uratzkana  (Limpr.)  Trevis. 
llerberta  adunca  (Dicks.)  Gray. 
Mastigophura  Woodsii  (Hook.) 
Nees. 

Ptilidivni  ciliare  (L.)  Hampe. 
Trichocolm  tomentella  (Ehrh.) 
Dum. 

Dipl ophyll u-m  albicans  (L.)  Dum. 
]).  taxi  folium  (Wahlenb.)  Dum. 
Scapiania  cornpacta  (Roth)  Dum. 

P.  aequilot>a  (Sch\vae<zr.)  Dum. 


S.  gracilis  (Lindb.)  Kaal. 

var.  laxifolia  Carr. 

S.  aspera  Bernet. 

S.  nemorosa  (L.)  Dum. 

S.  ninibosa  Tayl. 

S-  onvithopodioides  (With.) 
Pears. 

S',  dentata  Dum. 

S.  undulata  (L.)  Dum. 

S.  uliginosa  (Swartz)  Dum. 

S.  puludosa  K.  Mlill. 

S',  irrigua  (Nees)  Dum. 
liadula  coinplanata  (L.)  Dum. 
lx.  Lindbergii  Gottsche. 

vai'.  germana  (Jack). 
Pleurozia  purpurea  (Lightf.) 
Lindb. 

Madotheca  laevigata  (Schrad.) 
Dum. 

.17.  platyphylla  (L.)  Dum. 

.17.  rivul'iri.'<  Nees. 

Lejeunea  cavifolia  (Ehrh.)  Lindb. 
L.  patens  Lindb. 

Frulhnria  germana  Tayl. 

V . Tamarisci  (L.)  Dum. 

var.  atrovirens  Carr. 

V.  fragili folia  Tayl. 

F.  d Hat  at  a Dum. 
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VIOLET  NOTES  FOR  1924. 

By  E.  S.  Gregory. 

V.  HiRTA  X ODORATA  ( X GiGAs).  Found  bv  me,  originally  in 
the  parish  of  Stokeinteignhead  (v.-c  3).  March  1913.  Flowers 
averaging  3 cm.  in  length.  Examinations  of  this  plant  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have 
been  principally  on  cultivated  material.  The  first  note  on  this  violet 
reads  thus  : — “ A plant  found  March  13,  1913,  had  stipules  8 mm. 
broad  at  base  and  for  two-thirds  of  their  length  ; the  tip  concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  suddenly  narrowing  to  a point. 
The  flower,  of  an  exquisite  pale  mauve  colour,  had  a large  white 
eye.  The  lateral  petals  were  very  much  inflected,  and  made  it  use- 
less at  this  date  to  measure  the  breadth  of  the  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  was  of  a thick  texture,  as  in  V.  odorata,  var.  florihimda.  A 
portion  of  the  only  plant  we  were  able  to  find  was  removed  by  Miss 
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Peck  and  placed  in  a pot  in  her  greenhouse  at  Maidenconibe  House. 
It  remained  there  until  established,  and  was  then  planted  in  her 
garden.  The  second  examination  on  portions  of  the  original  plant 
in  1914  notes  : — Leaves  rounded  at  apex,  hairs  slightly  depressed  as 
in  plants  of  V.  hirta  x odorata  ; flowers  scentless,  of  a pale  mauve 
colour,  on  long  peduncles  (11-12  cm.);  bracts  1 cm.  in  length  x 5 
mm.  in  breadth  at  base ; spur  thick ; flowers  averaging  3 cm.  in 
length  and  breadth.  I suspect  this  new  form  of  F.  hirta  x odorata 
to  be  the  cioss  var.  dunietonnn  x hirsuta.  My  notes  on  x gigas 
in  1915  refer  to  a peculiarity  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  lobes  of 
uncertain  size  and  shape  at  the  base  of  the  laminae.  I believe  these 
to  be  produced  only  by  plants  in  a state  of  cultivation,  and  chiefly  in 
the  summer  state  of  development. 

A giant  race  has  cropped  up  in  Primida  siivensis  from  certain 
crossings.  This  giant  race  does  not  consist  of  large  plants  but  of 
ordinaiy-sizetl  j^lants  with  large  flowers.  Natural  crossings  may 
have  originated  a giant  race  in  the  genus  Viola. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  DAPHNE. 

Not  the  least  charming  of  the  many  legends  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy is  that  of  Daphne,  the  beautiful  maiden  who,  praying  for 
heaven’s  aid  when  pursued  by  A])ollo,  was  straightway  changed  into 
a lam  el,  and  in  that  shape  continued  for  evei’  to  be  the  sun-god’s 
favourite.  Even  in  thi.s  sceptical  age  I think  we  flower-lovers  must 
feel  grateful  to  Apollo  for  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  world’s 
flora  ; but  in  one  matter  I venture  to  doubt  the  accui’acy  of  the  story, 
for  I cannot  Ijelieve  that  the  metamorphosed  nymph  is  to  be  found 
in  that  respectable,  but  not  very  thrilling  shrub,  the  Bay  {Lauriis 
nohilis).  when  we  have  among  us  so  entirely  lovalde  and  enchanting 
a flower  as  the  Daphne  of  the  Persian  name,  Mexereuw . To  us.  at 
any  rate,  whatever  the  Greeks  may  have  fabled,  this  is  the  true 
Daphne,  the  beloved  of  Apollo  and  of  everyone  who  worships  the 
beauty  that  is  divine.  For  surely  there  are  few  sights  more  wel- 
come to  a lx)tanist  than  when  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  while 
the  woods  are  still  leafless,  he  fea.sts  his  eyes  upon  this  slim,  grace- 
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ful  little  plant  with  the  pink  flowers  that  outrun  the  foliage,  alike 
rich  in  fragrance  and  delicate  in  form.  I wish  that  Professor 
Henslow,  and  other  writers  on  the  “ u^es  ” of  plants,  had  not  told 
Ujs  that  our  Daphne  is  “ a recognised  drug,”  and  “ powerfully  irri- 
tant ” ; for  her  best  use  is  simply  to  be  beautiful,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  her  at  all  as  a “ drug,”  or  as  associated  with  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  case  of  her  larger  sister,  the  Spurge  Laurel,  is 
somewhat  different;  for  though  I have  a great  respect,  and  even 
liking,  for  that  honest  and  sturdy  shrub,  I must  admit  that  she  is 
at  times  apt  to  be  an  irritant,  even  a powerful  one,  when  she 
obt'udes  herself  on  the  notice  of  a flower-lover  who  is  seeking  vainly 
for  the  other  Daphne.  When  one  is  hoping  to  see  the  Mary  of  the 
family,  it  is  a little  tiying  to  have  a succession  of  interviews  with 
the  Maltha.  According  to  some  writers,  our  Daphne  is  “ doubt- 
fully wild  ” in  this  country.  T wonder  whether  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  she  is  doubtfully  tame.  Certainly  the  process 
that  is  at  present  going  on  is  one  not  of  naturalisation  but  of  de- 
naturalisation  ; she  is  not  being  let  loose  from  the  garden  into  the 
wilderness,  but  deported  from  the  wildnerness  to  the  garden.  She 
is  one  of  those  too  beautiful  flowers  whose  beauty  is  their  undoing, 
inasmuch  as  it  courts  domestication.  What  are  we  to  say  of  a man 
who  goes  into  the  woods  with  a spade,  and  digs  up  a Daphne  mezer- 
eum  as  he  might  a turnip  or  a pota+o?  Is  such  a pursuer  of  the 
nym])h  to  be  called  an  Apollo?  I think,  rather,  an  Apollyon,  which 
means  “ one  that  exterminates,”  would  be  the  fitter  title. 

One  such  Destroyer  I met  last  season  in  the  person  of  a lodge- 
keeper,  at  a park  in  West  Sussex,  a wooded  district  where  the 
Daphne  inezernm  has  long  been  regarded  as  a native.  He  Avas  not 
breathing  forth  flames,  as  the  oiiginal  Apollyon  did  ; he  was,  in 
fact,  a very  civil  and  obliging  fellow;  but  when  I saw  him  in  his 
garden,  and  asked  him  over  the  hedge  if  he  knew  a wild  plant  called 
the  Daphne,  he  pointed  to  a corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  said 
triumphantly:  “ There  is  one.”  I learnt  that  his  Daphne,  which 
was  then  in  bloom,  was  one  of  two  that  had  l>een  found  in  the  woods 
a year  or  two  before,  and  had  shared  the  usual  fate  of  their  tribe. 

When  I told  the  good  man  that  I had  been  xinsuccessfully  search- 
ing the  woods  for  a flower  of  that  species,  he  showed  great  willing- 
ness to  do  me  a service,  and  promised  to  let  me  know  if  he  again 
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came  across  the  plant.  “ You  shall  have  one,”  he  said  hopefully,  as 
I wished  him  good  day.  Luckily  something  in  this  remark  caused 
me  to  explain  that  what  I wanted  was  a sight  of  the  plant  growing, 
not  a specimen  of  it  dug  up.  At  this  he  looked  very  puzzled,  and  I 
could  see  that  I had  fallen  fearfully  in  his  estimation,  as  one  who 
must  be  considered  a wandering  half-witted  crank,  whereas  he  had 
at  fiist  taken  me  for  a gentleman  with  a garden  (perhaps  even  a 
park)  of  my  own. 

Well,  as  Apollo  failed  in  his  pursuit  of  Daphne,  I suppose  a 
mortal  ought  not  to  complain ; but  in  truth  I was  luckier  than 
Apollo,  for  when,  after  spending  two  or  three  days  in  roaming 
alxHit  the  woods  west  of  Arundel,  I returned  home  empty- 
handed,  drenched  in  the  rain  and  hail  storms  which  are  the 
modern  suljstitutes  for  “ April  showers,”  I found  on  my  table  a 
letter  from  a friend  in  East  Sussex,  who  wrote:  “ I can  show  you 
the  Daphne  meze-reum,  wild,  of  course,  if  you  care  to  come  over  here. 
1 did  care  to  go  over  there;  and  so  for  the  first  time — and  I hope  not 
the  last — 1 saw  the  beloved  of  Apollo  in  all  her  beauty. 

Henry  S.  Salt. 
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G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Under  this  heading  in  Rep.  B.E.G.  99,  1914,  I argued  that 
British  botanists  had  been  holding  a wrong  conception  of  the 
Linnean  0.  macidata.  That  is  now  ten  years  ago,  and  as  it  is 

evident  that  some  botanists  have  not  the  paper  at  hand,  some  of 

its  salient  features  are  hei’e  reproduced,  and  a reply  made  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Colonel  Godfery  in  a paper  contributed  to 

Jonrn.  Rot.  306,  1923.  This  I answered  (Z.c.  198,  1924),  but  as 

my  MS.  was  submitted  to  Colonel  Godfery  by  the  Editor,  he 
was  enabled  to  write  an  additional  note  in  which,  with  some 
change  of  front,  fresh  points  were  raised.  These  barely  touch 
the  main  issue,  but  I wish  to  reply  to  some  of  them.  ISlainly, 
he  seems  to  agree  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  distinct  species — 
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an  important  onward  step.  The  chief  point  of  difference  be- 
tween us  is  that  if  two  species  of  the  Spotted  Orchis  occur 
which,  if  either,  shall  bear  the  original  name. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  I showed  that  the  description  in  the 
Species  Vlantarum — “ Petala  3 exteriora  erecta ; 2 interiora 

conniventia.  Nectarii  labium  trifidum,  planum ; lobis  lateralibus 
majoribus  crenatis;  intermedio  angustissimo,  integerrimo”  fitted  the 
plant  which  Linton  {FI.  Bournemouth  208,  1902)  named  sub-sp. 
ericetorum  and  Webster  {British  Orchids  54,  1886)  described  as 
0.  maculata  praecox.  My  description  added  little  to  that  given  by 
liinnaeus,  but  I described  0.  Fuchsii  and  showed  in  what  manner  it 
differed.  For  convenience,  the  descriptions  of  the  flowers  of  the  two 
species  are  reprinted. 

0.  maculata  vera.  Flowers  conspicuous,  broad,  pale,  or  of  different 
shades  of  lilac-purple,  the  markings  fainter  than  in  Fuchsii,  and  the 
margins  less  distinct,  often  crenulate.  Tlie  lateral  lobes  of  the 
labellum  large,  rounded,  flat,  much  larger  than  the  median  one,  which 
is  sometimes  quite  small  and  rarely  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  side 
ones. 

0.  Fuchsii.  Labellum  deeply  three  lobed,  the  lobes  subequal,  the 
centre  longer  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  lateral,  entire.  The 
lateral  lobes  have  their  outer  margin  straight,  or  oidy  slightly  curved, 
or  rounded,  .slightly  crenate  or  entire. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  fifteenth  edition  of  Hayward’s  Botanist’s 
Pocket  Book  277,  I gave  the  contrasting  features  of  the  flowers. 

0.  maculata.  Labellum  tri-lobed,  the  lateral  segments  larger  than 
the  middle  one,  and  as  long  or  longer. 

0.  Fuchsii.  Labellum  tri-lobed,  the  middle  segment  as  large  and 
longer  than  the  lateral. 

As  will  be  seen  there  is  no  reference  to  the  three  words  “ inter- 
medio angustissimo,  integerrimo,”  detached  from  their  context,  on 
which  Colonel  Godfery  says  my  case  rests.  The  statement,  which  has 
not  the  sliadow  of  foundation,  can  only  be  explained  by  a misunder- 
standing as  to  the  cliaracters  of  the  two  plants.  This  view  is  borne 
out  by  the  inability  of  Colonel  Godfery  lo  find  true  maculata  on  the 
Continent — indeed,  the  Messrs  Stephenson  in  Journ.  Bot.  126,  1921, 
say  Colonel  Godfery,  in  writing  and  conversation,  frequently  insisted 
that  ericetor\(,m  is  not  found  on  the  Continent  at  all — and  by  his 
inability  to  identify  the  Linnaean  herbarium  specimen.  This  assumes 
that  some  different  concept  of  true  maculata  is  held.  Yet  Colonel 
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Godfery  is  positive  that  ericetorum  is  identical  with  0.  elodes  Griseb., 
and  suggests  that  this  is  the  valid  name,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
if  it  is  identical  the  Linnean  name  maculata  is  90  years  older  and  must 
have  precedence.  Nor  is  it  logical  to  say  that  ericetorum  is  not  found 
on  the  Continent,  since  Grisebach  founded  his  elodes  not  on  a British 
but  on  a Continental  specimen.  Nor  can  I agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  name  elodes  is  in  universal  use  in  the  sense  of  ericetorum. 
In  the  first  place  the  description  is  poor ; there  is  no  reference,  for 
instance,  to  the  stem  being  hollow  or  solid.  Reichenbach  {Ic.  FI. 
Germ,  xiii.,  t.  54,  f.  ii.  and  iii.)  rescues  it  from  oblivion,  and  figures 
two  plants — one,  Grisebach’s  own  specimen,  which  has  only  unopened 
flowers,  and  therefore  is  indeterminable  (the  narrow,  upright,  unspotted 
leaves  suggest  an  incarnata  form,  to  which  it  is  referred  in  Index 
Kewensis) ; the  other,  from  Lapland,  which  does  not  represent  Linton’s 
ericetorum.,  since  there  is  a cylindric  spike  of  small  purple,  non- 
contiguous flowers.  The  figures  of  the  details,  liowever,  suggest  that, 
as  a variant,  it  belongs  to  the  maculata  group.  In  Camus’  Icono- 
graphie  des  Orchidees  d! Europe  it  is  represented  by  a white-flowered 
plant  with  unspotted  leaves,  the  former  having  the  mid  lobe  longer 
than  the  not  large  side  lobes.  Messrs  Stephenson  say,  as  I'egards 
elodes — “ The  description  of  Camus  does  not  help  mucli  ....  veiy 
few  British  plants  would  fall  within  such  a description.”  Tlierefore  it 
seems  probable  that  Colonel  Godfery  has  made  a concept  of  true 
macxdata  (ericetorxim)  based  on  the  poor  description  and  contradictory 
figures  of  elodes,  and  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  his  inability  to 
match  them  in  the  European  countries  he  has  vi.sited.  I confess  I 
cannot  make  the  figure  of  elodes  fit  our  British  plants.  Yet  I have 
seen  true  macxdata  (ericetorxim)  plentifully  in  Belgium  and  in  Western 
France.  Recently  M.  Senay,  of  the  Soc.  Linndenne  de  la  Seine- 
Maritime,  sent  typical  specimens  which  he  gathered  near  Le  Havre, 
and  he  says  he  has  never  .seen  Fxichsii  there.  T saw  it  also  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  Trondheim,  and  it  is  plentiful  about  Upsala 
(teste  Ahlberg),  in  Russia,  and  it  is  widely  distributed  in  Denmark, 
where  it  is  well  represented  in  the  Herbarium  at  Copenhagen,  which, 
through  Professor  Ostenfeld’s  kindness,  1 had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  when  I was  in  that  city  this  year.  There,  as  here,  it  is 
essentially  the  plant  of  acid  soils.  There  are  specimens  from  Lausanne 
and  elsewhere  from  Switzerland  in  the  National  Herbaria,  and  it 
occurs  in  Northern  Italy,  Western  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  only  form  found  by  me  in  Zetland.  Its  distribution  is 
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influenced  by  soil  conditions,  and  it  will  be  found  chiefly  where 
primitive  rocks  are  near  the  surface  or  where  much  humic  acid  is 
present  in  the  soil.  In  travelling  in  Britain  from  Cornwall  north- 
wards to  Sutherland,  on  acid  soils  maculata  would  in  the  main  be  met 
with.  In  journeying  from  Dover  to  Durham  through  Essex,  Herts, 
Bucks,  Northants,  and  Yorks,  0.  Fuchsii  would  be  the  prevailing 
plant  whei'ever  basic  soils  appear. 

As  regards  the  universal  use  of  0.  elodes  in  a specific  sense,  I can 
find  only  a solitary  instance,  other  than  the  author’s.  In  eight 
or  nine  cases  it  is  sunk  to  varietal  or  lower  grade.  It  is  not  adopted 
by  English  authors,  not  even  in  Wilmott’s  edition  of  Babington. 
In  Beck’s  FI.  Nied.-Oesterr.  205,  1890,  it  is  treated  as  “ 0.  maculata 
X Gymnadenia  odoratissimaF  The  vast  majority  of  authors,  includ- 
ing Schinz  & Keller  in  their  recently  issued  FI.  der  Schweiz  and  Muller 
in  his  Orchid-Arten,  ignore  it. 

Colonel  Godfery  maintains  that  0.  maculata  L.  equals  0.  Fuchsii, 
and  he  makes  some  statements  in  support  of  this  view.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them.  He  says,  that  “ petala  3 exteriora  erecta  ” characterise 
0.  Fuchsii,  not  maculata.  Has  he  overlooked  the  character  given  by 
Linnaeus  of  maculata,  8 lines,  above  “ petalis  dorsalibus  patulis?” 
Messrs  Stephenson  say  tlie  direction  of  the  sepals  is  less  erect  than  in 
Fuchsii.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  herbarium  the  character  is  value- 
less, and  in  the  field  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  direction  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  flower.  The  tendency  in  both  species  as  the  flower 
matures  is  for  the  sepals  to  spread.  It  is  insutticient  for  specific  dis- 
tinction. 

The  character,  “lobis  lateralibus  majoribus,”  with  or  without  the 
three  last  words,  eliminates  Fuchsii,  and  I reject  any  plant  with  large 
side  lobes  as  my  Fuchsii.  The  figures  cited  by  Linnaeus  from  Vaillant 
Paris.,  t.  31,  f.  9 and  10,  and  that  from  Dodoens  Pemptades  240  do  not 
represent  0.  Fuchsii.  The  habitat,  “in  Europae  pratis  succulentis,” 
suits  0.  macxdata  better  than  0.  Fxichsii  which  prefers  firmer  ground 
and  often  sylvan  situations.  The  specimen  labelled  0.  macxdata  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  is  not  Fxichsii.  Dr  Moss,  who 
independently  worked  at  the  subject,  carefully  examined  it,  and  em- 
phatically stated  that  it  was  true  macxdata  which  he  said  “equals 
ericetoruxn,  and  as  you  say,  praecox  Webster,  and  is  well  described  in 
sensu  stricto,  by  Linnaeus.”  Messrs  Stephenson  (l.c.  125,  1921) 
identify  the  herbarium  specimen  of  Linnaeus  with  true  xnaculata,  i.e. 
not  Fxtchsii,Sind  they  say  “it  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  description,” 
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and  they  go  on  to  write:  ‘‘from  this  point  of  view  Webster  and  Linton 
were  in  error  in  assuming  that  Fuchsii  type  was  tlie  true  maculata. 

But  Colonel  Godfery  brings  forward  another  statement — it  can 
scarcely  be  held  to  be  an  argument — that  because  in  1921  Orchis 
Fuchsii  was  gathered  in  a marsh  at  Bella,  in  Oeland,  where  Linnaeus 
gathered  “ 0.  palmata  maculata,”  in  1741,  that  0.  Fuchsii  must  be  the 
Linnean  maculata.  In  the  first  place  there  are  no  specimens  known 
to  exist  of  the  Linnean  gathering  from  Bella  180  years  ago,  so  their 
identity  is  purely  conjectural.  Probably  both  species  may  he  found 
there.  But,  even  assuming  that  0.  Fuchsii  was  seen  there  by  Linnaeus 
it  does  not  affect  the  case.  The  maculata  of  the  Species  Plantarum  is 
not  based  on  the  Bella  habitat,  or  on  the  Bella  plant.  He  widens  the 
place  of  growth  to  “ pratis  Europae  succulentis.”  Colonel  Godfery 
places  too  much  stress  on  the  Bella  habitat.  He  gives  the  impression 
that  in  the  second  edition  of  the  FI.  Suecica  it  is  cited.  That  is  not 
the  case.  Linnaeus  says,  “ Habitat  in  pratis  depressis,  frequens,”  and 
true  maculata  is  frequent  in  such  situations  in  Sweden. 

A point  is  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  “ intermedio 
angustissimo,  integerrimo,”  which  he  holds  Linnaeus  meant  “ that  it 
was  very  narrow  in  comparison  with  its  length.”  This  is  a con.struc- 
tion  which  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  nor  does  he  make  it  clearer  by 
misquoting  the  word  “majoris,”  instead  of  “majorihus.” 

One  may  say  that  Linnaeus  cities  “It.  Oeland,”  in  FI.  Suecica,  etc., 
but  it  is  given  as  a reference,  and  he  does  not  base  his  description  on 
it.  The  plant  before  him  when  he  drew  up  his  description  of 
0.  maculata  for  the  Sp.  PI.  in  1753  is  true  maculata  (not  Fuchsii),  the 
plates  he  cites  for  it  are  not  Fuchsii,  while  his  de.scription  clearly  ex- 
cludes Fuchsii.  Can  a clearer  instance  be  given  for  the  retention  of  a 
Linnean  name  as  applied  to  a segregate?  We  may  cite  Crataegus 
Oxyacantha  as  an  example  bearing  on  this  point.  Linnaeus  gives  no 
named  variety  and  alludes  to  no  variation,  yet  he  must  have  seeit 
monoyyna  since  most  of  his  herbarium  specimens  belong  to  that 
species.  The  figures  and  synonyms  he  cites  belong  to  monogyna,  yet 
one  word  in  the  descriptive  name  induced  most  European  botanists  to 
restrict  the  Linnean  Oxyacantha  to  the  plant  Thuillier  called  oxyacan- 
Oioides,  the  differentiating  word  being  “ subtrifidis  ” — the  leaves  being 
usually,  but  not  invariably  subtrifid,  whereas  in  monogyna  they  are 
usually  “ subquinquitidis.”  This  example  bears  upon  the  case  of  the 
restricted  maculata,  but  in  maculata.  the  synonyms,  figures  cited, 
and  herbarium  .specimen  all  agree  with  the  description,  whereas  in 
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Crataegus  the  synonyms,  figures  and  herbarium  specimen  contradict 
it,  yet,  according  to  Swedish  botanists,  C.  Oxyacantha  = oxyacanthoides^ 
not  monoyyna.  Quercus  Hobur  and  Epilohium  hirsutum  are  other 
examples  which  I need  not  labour  here. 

One  other  point  remains  to  discuss.  Colonel  Godfery  alludes  to 
the  name  0.  maculata  L.  being  in  universal  use  in  the  sense  of  Fuchsii. 
I am  afraid  this  statement  is  due  to  a failure  to  understand  what  my 
Fitchsii  is.  In  Rep.  B.E.C.  101,  1914,  I gave  many  instances  where 
0.  maculata  was  used  in  the  proper  sense  (i.e.,  ericetorum).  But  he 
cites  one  of  these,  i.e.,  Rouy  FI.  Fr.  xiii.,  53,  1917,  as  representing 
Fuchsii.  Let  us  quote  the  description : — “Labelle  faiblement  3-lob^  [in 
Fuchsii  it  is  deeply  lobedj  le  lobe  median  plus  petit  que  les  lateraux  ” 
[in  Fuchsii  the  middle  lobe  is  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  and  longer 
than  the  lateral  lobes].  Bouvier  {Flore  des  Alpes  641)  says — “Labelle 
a 3-lobes,  les  lateraux  creneltis,  plus  larges  que  le  moyen.”  Archangel! 
{FI.  d' Italic  659,  1882)  says — “ Labello  trilobo  a lobo  medio  ovato 
quasi  acuto,  i lateral!  larghi  il  doppio  di  esso.”  Merino  {FI.  Galicia 
iii.,  81,  1909)  writes — “ Mediano  menor  y por  veces  diminuto.”  The 
Abbe  Coste  gives  a similar  description,  with  which  his  figure  agrees. 
Krocker  {FI.  Files,  iii.,  21,  1814)  gives — “ Labellum  profunde  trifidum, 
planum,  lobis  lateralibus,  rnajoribus,  crenatis,  intermedio  integi’O.” 
Can  any  critical  worker  assert  that  these  descriptions  represent 
0.  Fuchsii,  which  I characterise  “labium  tribus  lobis  altius  indentatum, 
quae  lobae  ut  subaequales  sunt,  ita  media  longior  et  aliquanto  major 
quam  laterales,  et  omnes  integrae  In  what  way  does  Boreau’s 
{Flore  du  Centre  1857)  vivid  description,  “ epi  serre  cylindrace, 
conique  . . . label  a 3 lobes,  les  latdraux  larges  et  creneles,  celui  du 
milieu  plus  etroit  entier,”  disagree. 

To  summarise  : --Even  if  0.  macv,lata  L.  included  0.  Fuchsii — of 
which  there  is  no  clear  evidence — the  description  excludes  it.  The 
Linnean  description,  synonyms,  figure,  habitat,  and  herbarium  speci- 
men agree  in  showing  it  to  be  identical  with  praecox  Webster, 
ericetorum  Linton,  and,  possibly  as  a variant,  elodes  Griseb.  Inferences 
drawn  from  plants  gathered  in  the  same  locality  in  1922  as  being  the 
one  to  which  Linnaeus  refers  in  his  Iter  Oeland  in  1745  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case.  He  describes  nothing  apart  from  maculata  in 
the  Sp.  PI. ; he  gives  no  such  restricted  habitat  as  Bella,  either  there 
or  in  the  FI.  Suecica.  Suppositions  respecting  what  must  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Linnaeus,  or  as  to  what  he  may  or  may  not  have  seen, 
being  conjectural,  are  valueless  in  the  face  of  what  he  has  written  in 
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establishing  the  species  in  1753.  Even  if  he  saw  Fuchsii  he  may  not 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  spe  afic  distinction  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Oak  and  Hawthorn.  He  must  have  seen  both  species,  but  he  only 
describes  one.  This  was  the  case  so  far  as  the  Orchid  goes  in  Britain 
up  to  1866,  when  Syme,  like  Linnaeus,  had  only  one  species,  but  he, 
unlike  Linnaeus,  widened  the  description  so  as  to  cover  both  plants, 
whicli,  he  thought,  wei’e  indefinable  variants  of  one  species.  This  is 
the  attitude  adopted  by  Lindman  in  his  Svensk  Fanerogam  Flora  of 
1918.  The  direction  of  the  sepals  does  not  afford  a differentiating 
specific  character. 

As  bearing  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  two  species,  we  may  add 
that  Mr  T.  A.  Dymes  has  been  making  some  very  careful  researches 
into  the  seed-characters.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  separating  those  of 
Fuchsii  from  maculata.  Those  of  Fuchsii  are  more  delicately  built, 
are  much  more  pointed  and  curved  at  the  apex,  the  testal  cells  are 
more  sculptured,  and  tiiere  is  a constant  difference  of  thirty  per  cent, 
in  size.  Messrs  Stephenson  assert  that  they  have  seen  both  species 
growing  together  in  a rich  loamy  clay  with  no  peat  {Journ  Bot.  124, 
1921),  and  Mr  R.  F.  Burton  removed  maculata  from  the  peat  to  a pot 
of  ordinary  soil,  and  it  retained  its  characters  unchanged.  These 
observations  go  far  to  prove  the  distinctness  which  I claim  foi'  them  ; 
but  one  wants  to  have  seeds  of  maculata  sown  in  calcareous  soil  and 
those  of  Fuchsii  in  peaty  soil  to  see  if  under  these  conditions  the 
plants  come  true  from  .seed. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  Handbook, 
1923.  From  this  it  will  l>e  observed  that  Meathop  Moss,  Westmor- 
land, and  Wood  Walton  Fen,  Huntingdonshire,  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Society,  which  also  has  a tenancy  of  Swaddiwell  Field, 
Northamptonshire,  alluded  to  by  John  Clare  in  his  poems  as 
“ Swordiwell.”  At  one  time  a home  of  the  Spider  Orchid,  alas  it  is 
no  longer  to  lie  found  there.  The  Society  benefits  under  the  will  of 
the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild  to  the  extent  of  £6000. 

The  National  Trust — Report  for  the  Years  1922-3.  During 
the  year  this  Society  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  death  its 
very  able  Chairman,  The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  whose  memoir  appears 
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in  our  Report.  The  Trust  has  been  presented  with  224  acres  of 
downland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  known  as  Bornface  Down,  which  has 
been  most  generously  given  by  Mr  Llewellyn  Davis.  Mr  Macandrew, 
of  Reigate,  has  acquired  and  given  to  the  Trust  Leith  Hill  Tower 
and  Summit,  which  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr  John  Evelyn  of 
Wotton.  The  summit  is  965  feet  in  altitude,  the  highest  point  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  The  Tower  was  erected  in  1766  by  Mr 
Hull,  and  commands  a view  of  thirteen  counties,  the  sea  itself  being 
visible  through  Shoreham  gap.  Thirty  acres  of  Midsummer  Hill, 
Eastnor,  have  been  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs  Somers-Cocks, 
in  memory  of  their  son,  a victim  of  the  Great  War.  Scole  Head, 
adjacent  to  Blakeney,  consisting  of  about  1200  acres  of  delightful 
sand-dunes,  has  also  been  acquired.  The  area  round  Box  Hill  has 
been  increased  by  the  purcha.se  by  private  sul>scription  of  about 
250  acres.  A real  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation  accrues  from 
the  yearly  working  of  this  most  excellent  Society,  and  one  hopes  to 
see  its  memlier.ship  still  more  largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 
The  Fell  and  Rock-Climbing  Club  of  the  English  Lake  District  has 
presented  about  3000  acres  to  the  National  Trust.  It  includes  a 
large  part  of  Scawfell  and  part  of  Gi'eat  Gable,  etc.  Kinnoull  Hill 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Dewar  to  the  City  of  Perth.  Three  acres  on 
Dawes  Hill  Park,  High  Wycombe,  with  grottoes,  waterfall,  and 
woodland,  has  Ijeen  given  to  that  boiough  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lincolnshire. 

Early  Paintings  of  Flowers.  In  the  Cave  dwellings,  with  their 
sometimes  most  vivid  and  artistic  depiction  of  animals, 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  floral  paintings,  nor 
are  such  to  be  found  carved  on  bone  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  with  animals.  Even  on  the  B.C.  Grecian  coins 
the  outline  of  a head  may  l>e  quite  realistic,  whereas  the  Rose  on  the 
Rhodian  coin  is  so  conventional  that  its  identity  is  rather  guessed 
at  than  recognised.  So.  too,  on  the  Vaphian  Cups,  while  the  bulls 
are  magnificently  shovm.  the  trees,  presumably  olives,  under  which 
they  are  chased  or  netted,  are  but  poorly  detailed.  It  is  therefore 
pleasing  to  gather  from  “ The  Times  ” that  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  in 
describing  some  of  the  paintings  discovered  at  Knossos  of  about 
1600  B.C.,  says  that  not  only  are  the  bright  colours  preserved,  but 
there  are  excellent  and  natural  depictions  of  many  plants,  among 
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which  the  crocus  and  rose  are  conspicuous.  Among  jjlants  painted 
in  association  of  rocks  of  variegated  hues  are  Madonna  Lilie^.,  Briar 
Roses,  Ivy,  Pancratium  maritimuni,  Olive,  Wild  Pea,  Vetches,  and 
Labiate  jilants. 

CcHTis’  Botanical  Magazine.  Volume  148  has  been  jsublished 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;  16.o  original  drawings  for  th's 
work,  dating  1830-4,  have  been  presented  to  Kew  by  Mr  W.  A. 
Bilney. 

Kew  Gardens  have  received  many  rare  living  plants  which  were 
left  by  Mr  H.  J.  Elwes. 

Epipogon  Epipogium  (L.;  comb.  nov.  in  Card . Chron., 
August  1924.  Satyrium  E pipogium  L.  Epipogon  aphyllum 
Sw.  This  very  rare  species  was  first  found  in  Britain  in 

a footpath  at  the  lx)ttom  of  a vei-y  steep  liank,  close  to  the 
Sefey  [Sapoy]  brook,  at  Tedstone  Delamere,  near  Bromyard, 
Herefordshire.  The  banks  are  clothed  with  oaks,  surrounded  by 
ferns  and  briars,  and  are  very  shady.  No  other  specimen  had  lieen 
found  up  to  the  tenth  of  August.  Mr  H.  C.  Watson  named  and  re- 
turned the  specimen  to  Mr  W.  R.  Crotch  (see  Phyt.  118,  18.55),  who 
adds  that  .Mr  Lees  is  reported  to  have  presented  a specimen  to  the 
Linnean  ScK'iety.  This  appears  to  have  been  lo.st,  and  I am  also 
unable  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  Mr  Crotch’s  specimen.  Babing- 
ton  {Man.  tOG,  1904)  says  it  was  only  once  found  at  Tedstone  Dela- 
mere. In  1876  Miss  Lloyd  found  a specimen  in  a wood  near  Lud- 
low in  Shropshire.  This  was  painted  by  Miss  Lewis  and  the  paint- 
ing submitted  to  Prof.  Babington.  The  specimen  w'as  carelessly 
thrown  away  by  a servant.  In  1878  it  was  again  found  in  the 
same  wood,  and  this  specimen-,  I believe,  is  in  Babington’s  herbarium 
at  Cambridge.  For  some  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  but 
on  September  2.  1892,  I visited  Ludlow  in  order  to  search  for  it, 
when  Miss  Lloyd  took  me  to  the  locality  in  Ringwood  Chase,  which 
was  a trench  into  which,  or  rather  on  the  banks  of  which,  leaf- 
debris  had  been  put  from  the  trench.  On  this  humus  material  Miss 
Lloyd  first  found  it.  No  trace  of  it  was  then  visible.  A prolonged 
and  arduous  search  on  that  and  the  ‘’ollowing  day  was  made,  when 
in  quite  a different  part  of  the  wood,  and  well  within  the  Salopian 
Border,  under  the  dense  shade  of  oaks,  a solitary  small  specimen 
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was  found,  which  1 have  recently  given  to  the  Herbarium  of  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Although  many  botan- 
ists have  since  lepeatedly  searched  the  wood  no  other  example  has 
been  found,  and  during  the  war  the  part  where  the  plant  grew  was 
cleared  of  tiees.  1 am  informed  by  Mr  Towndrow  that  a specimen 
was  found  near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  in  1910.  This  year,  when  in 
Jersey,  Dr  H.  Smith  kindly  sent  me  a painting  which  had  been  made 
by  Miss  Baumgartner  from  one  of  two  small  specimens  which  had 
been  gathered  by  a girl  in  an  Oxfordshire  wood  last  June.  Mr 
Marcham  had  correctly  identified  it  as  Epipogon.  I at  once  corro- 
borated the  name,  and  hurried  back  in  order  to  visit  the  place. 
After  two  days’  search  I was  rewarded  by  finding  a specimen  in 
flower,  but  going  over,  and  what  was  possibly  the  dried  remains 
of  a second  plant.  1 may  add  that  the  two  specimens  which  were 
first  found  were  not  preserved,  so  that,  as  far  as  I know,  there  are 
not  more  than  four  British  examples  of  this  rare  and  curious  British 
species  in  existence.  The  exact  locality  of  this  latest  and  most 
interesting  addition  to  the  Oxfordshire  flora  is  naturally  withheld, 
but  I may  say  it  giew'  in  shade  among  dead  leaves.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  plate  in  English  Botany  is  drawn  from  a foreign  specimen. 
— O.  Claridcjk  Dhuce. 

A.iitja  liEPTENS  L.,  var.  stoeoniflora  Bogenh.  FI.  Jena,  316. 
Described  by  tlie  author  as  a beautiful  plant  with  numerous  stout 
scions  all  flowering.  British  plants  to  be  referred  to  this  variety 
have  been  gathered  at  Ockham  Common,  Surrey  (2.5th  May  1907  ; 
C.F.B.),  ami  at  Polohn  Valley,  Cornwall  (4-5-1899,  A.  0.  Hume  in 
Herb.  S.  Bond.  Bot.  Inst.).  The  description  of  this  variety  by  Rouy 
(FI.  Fr.  xi.,  228)  very  aptly  chai-acterises  the  British  plants — the 
season’s  stolons  each  terminating  in  a spike  of  flowers,  paler  and  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  primary  stem.  Other  varieties  of 
Ajngn  reptans  probably  awaiting  recognition  as  British  forms  are 
(1)  var.  sylvestris  Bogenh.  FI.  Jena,  315,  “ stem  and  inflorescence 
shaggy,  the  upper  bracts  entire,  blue,  twice  as  long  as  the  whorls. 
Root-leaves  very  large,  crenately  toothed,  olx>vate,  the  upper  leaves 
with  scattered  hairs.”  Surrey  plants  collected  by  A.  0.  Hume  near 
Biu’ford  B’ddge  are  very  probably  this  : (2)  var.  typica  Beck  FI. 
Nied.-Oester.  1024,  “ lower  leaves  obovate.  Lower  bracts  broad 
oval  01-  roundish,  the  nppei'  gi-adually  decreasing  in  size,  obtuse. 
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shorter  than  the  flowers.”  (3)  var.  lorigifrons  Beck.  ibid.  “ Basal 
leaves  often  narrower,  more  oblong  than  in  the  preceding  var. 
Lower  bracts  oblong  often  distinctly  crenate-serrate ; the  upper 
oolong-lanceolate  much  narrower,  many  times  longer  than  broad, 
often  acute,  as  long  as  or  exceeding  the  flowers.” — C.  E.  Britton. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mrs  Isabel  Adams,  F.L.S.,  14  Vernon  Road,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, is  painting  British  Aquatic  Plants.  Would  members 
assist  her  by  sending  specimens? 

Mrs  Perrin,  23  Holland  Villas  Road,  London,  W.  14,  is  con- 
tinuing her  lieautiful  paintings  of  British  plants.  Members  willing 
to  assist  in  collecting  specimens  are  asked  to  write  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. 

Mrs  O’Callaghan,  Hangmoor,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey,  is  paint- 
ing British  Plants,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  local  specimens  in 
flower.  She  will  gladly  defray  the  cost  of  the  transmission. 

Mr  T.  a.  Dymes,  F.L.S.,  Carthona,  West  Drayton,  Middle,sex, 
wants  lipe  capsules  of  British  orchids. 

Mr  F.  J.  Hanburt,  F.L.S.,  Brockhurst,  East  Grinstead,  is 
anxious  to  have  seeds  of  rare  British  plants.  He  will  defray  ex- 
penses. 

Mr  W.  Norwood  Cheesman,  The  Crescent,  Selby,  York,  wishes  to 
exchange  specimens  of  Mycetozoa. 

Mr  a.  E.  Wade,  Botanical  Department,  University  of  Cardiff,  is 
preparing  a Flora  of  Monmouthshire,  and  would  be  glad  of  assist- 
ance. 

Mr  W.  H.  Pears-YLL  has  removed  from  Dalton  to  Elf  Hall,  Lady 
Hall,  Broughton-in-P'urness. 

Mr  John  Cryer,  our  valued  member,  whose  assistance  to  the  Club 
as  a Kieracia  expert  has  lieen  very  great,  is  completing  60  years  of 
educational  work  in  Yorkshire.  As  long  ago  as  1897  he  headed  the 
poll  at  the  School  Board  election  by  a majority  of  over  5000.  Wo 
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wish  him  long  life  and  strength  to  continue  his  very  useful  botanical 
work  in  Yoikshire,  a county  in  which  he  is  so  much  respected. 

Wanted  to  purchase  for  an  Institution,  a Herbarium  of  British 
Plants  containing  good  series  of  the  critical  genera  and  varieties 
given  in  the  London  Catalogue.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  9 Crick 
Road,  Oxford. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russell.  A memorial  portrait  to  this  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  was  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  Sir  Charles  S.  Sherrington,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  unveiled  the  portrait,  which  was  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  placed 
near  the  statue  of  his  great  fellow-worker,  Charles  Darwin. 

Godman,  Frederick  du  Cane,  and  Slavin,  Osbert.  A mural  tablet 
to  those  great  naturalists  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Rothschild  on  July  28 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  w'as  accepted  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1909  a fund  was 
raised  to  place  a memorial,  and  the  balance  w^as  to  be  used  as  a nuc- 
leus of  an  Exploration  Fund.  To  this  Dame  Alice  and  the  Misses 
Godman  generously  contributed  a sum  of  £5000.  It  may  be  recalled 
to  mind  that  we  ow-e  the  monumental  wmrk  on  the  Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana  to  the  distinguished  scientist^'  whose  names  are  on  the 
memorial  tablet.  Mr  Godman’s  enormous  and  valuable  collection 
of  birds  and  butterflies  was  given  to  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  there  the  tablet  to  his  memory  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  Darwin 
statue. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS,  1920  & 1922  REPORTS. 
Report  1920. 

p.  237.  Lines  12  and  13.  For  “ of  Pierowall  discovered 
Primula,  foliis  ” read  “ to  PierowaU  discovered  a 
Primula  foliis.” 

Report  1922. 

p.  604.  Line  27.  For  “ Mr  F.  J.  Wall  ” read  “ Mr  T.  J 
Wall.” 
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p.  G14. 

p.  618. 
p.  621. 


p.  657. 

p.  698. 

p.  699. 
p.  716. 

p.  717. 
p.  719. 
p.  728. 

p.  729. 

p.  733. 
p.  7.38. 

p.  739. 
p.  740. 

p.  747. 


p.  749. 
p.  755. 
p.  761. 
p.  774. 

p.  810. 

p.  829. 
p.  850. 
p.  851. 


Line  1.  For  “ Cumberland  ” read  “ Westmorland.” 
Line  16.  For  ” comb,  nov.”  read  ” Fritsch.” 

Line  34.  For  ” Discovered  ” read  “ Recorded.” 
Line  28.  For  “ Phellack  ” read  ‘‘  Phillack.” 

Line  29.  For  ‘‘  mule  ” read  ” military.” 

Line  32.  Delete  ” mule-.” 

Lines  13  and  17.  For  “ Thompson  ” read  ” Thom- 
son.” 

Line  19.  For  ” Wortling  ” read  “ Worthing.” 

Line  25.  For  ” Paharanpur  ” read  “ Saharanpur.” 
Line  6.  For  “ examiner  ” read  ” lecturer.” 

Line  4.  For  “ Buxton,  Derby  ” read  ” Buckton, 
E.  Yorks.” 

Line  3.  For  “ gracilu  ” read  “ elegam.” 

Line  18.  For  “ E.  Sussex  ” read  ” Surrey.’ 

Line  16.  For  “ Devon  ” read  ” St  Austell,  Corn- 
wall.” 

Line  11.  For  “ Corbridge-on-Tyne  ” read  “ Lint- 
ley.” 

Line  24.  Delete  “ the  Hill  of.” 

Line  20.  For  “ latifolium  ” read  ” pesudo-lati- 
foliu/nh.  ’ ’ 

Line  25.  For  ” J.  S.  Wall  ” read  “ T.  J.  Wall.” 
Lines  4,  5,  and  28.  For  “ J.  E.  Wall  ” read  “ T. 
J.  Wall.” 

Line  1.  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  says  the  locality  is  in 
East  Sutherland. 

Line  28.  For  ” fern  ” read  “ form.” 

Line  28.  Insert  “ Boynton,  E.  Yorks.” 

Line  19.  For  “ Langarnay  ” read  “ Langamay.” 
Line  2.  Insert  at  end  ” or  Padua.” 

Line  33.  For  “ Durness  ” read  “ Deerness.” 

Line  36.  For  “ 300  ” read  ” 800.” 

Line  25.  Insert  ” Alien  here.” 

Line  27.  For  ” July  ” read  ” August.” 

Line  19.  Insert  “ One  may  add  that  lihivatithus 
mnnticnla  Sterneck  was  founded  on  a specimen  from 
The  Black  Isle  which  G.  C.  Druce  sent  him.” 
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SUPPLEME^^T  TO  REPORT  OF  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  EXCHANGE  CLUB  FOR  1923. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  OXFORD 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 
AND  ITS  TERCENTENARY 

BY 

G.  CLARIDGE  DRUCE,  M.A.,  LL.  D. 


The  year  witnessed  the  somewhat  belated  Celeliration  oi  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  Garden  on  the  23rd  June.  The  Most 
Honble.  the  Marquess  Curzon,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, presided,  and  addresses  were  given  by  him,  the  Sherardian  Pro- 
fessor, Sir  F.  Keeble.  K.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  A.  E.  Seward,  and 
others.  Sir  David  Prain  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
gardens,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

The  Garden  is  the  oldest  in  Britain,  and  has  a beauty  of  its  own, 
enclosed  as  it  is  with  Danby’s  stately  walls  and  its  fine  stone  entrance 
de  igned  by  Inigo  Jones.  Although  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Professors  of  Botany  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  this  seems  a 
not  unfitting  opportunity  to  say  something  about  its  illustrious 
founder,  his  romantic  history,  and  his  somewhat  striking  lineage. 

A word  or  two  may  be  given  to  sketch  in  the  briefest  manner  the 
reason  Avhich  led  to  the  establishment  of  Physic  Gardens.  Peering 
back  into  the  dim  ages  of  our  world  one  can  realise  that  man,  when 
he  entered  the  .scene,  must  have  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  upon  the  animal  life  he  could  capture.  Later  on  he  domesticated 
the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  horse.  He  moved  about  in  a 
nomadic  existence,  a tender  of  herds  and  flocks.  A great  advance 
in  civilisation  took  place  when  someone  more  gifted  than  his  fellows 
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was  able  to  produce  an  edible  starchy  grain  from  some  native  species 
of  grass  for  his  sustenance.  This  necessitated  a cessation  of  nomadic 
habits.  It  fi.xed  him  to  the  area  of  his  corn  cultivation,  and 
thus  grew  up  the  homestead  and  all  that  a settlement  on  the  soil 
meant.  The  nomadic  herdsman  is  typified  by  Abel,  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  by  Cain,  and  for  ages — even  yet  it  persists — the  older,  the  more 
aristocratic  s^regate,  the  owner  of  flocks  and  herds,  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  stay-at-home  whose  tillage  linked  him  with  the 
soil.  In  addition  to  the  chieftain  who  ruled  over  either  section 
there  grew  up  a man  who  acted  both  as  a priest  and  a physician,  one 
who  held  the  power  of  healing  or  killing,  one  who  could  predict  the 
recovery  to  health  or  the  death  of  his  patient,  and  who  could 
assuredly  aid  his  predictions,  especially  in  the  latter  case.  This 
goes  on  to-day  in  what  are  called  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  As 
civilisation  progressed,  the  union  of  the  priest  and  physician  in  one 
person  became  severed.  The  doctor,  who  from  earliest  times  was 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  fdants  or  minerals  he  used 
doubtless  cultivated  those  plants  which  were  difficult  of  access,  and 
stored  his  ores  of  lead,  mercury,  or  copper,  just  as  the  finder  of  fire 
in  some  distant  volcanic  area  kept  it  alight  near  his  abode,  and 
by  having  such  a potent  agent  near  at  hand  increased  his  prestige 
and  power.  Plants  were  grown  for  beauty  as  well  as  use  in  the 
gardens  of  Semiramis  at  Babylon,  in  those  of  Egypt,  Cretei  and 
Greece.  We  have  evidence  that  Theophrastus,  who  lived  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  was  well  acquainted  with  medicinal  plants 
and  their  uses.  He  was  a skilled  horticulturist,  was  cognisant  of 
the  capritication  of  figs,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
grafting.  He  was  the  founder  of  ecology,  as  he  considered  plants  in 
association  with  their  environment.  He  named  plants  after  indi- 
viduals who  had  used  them — Achillea  after  Achilles,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  first  who  knew  that  it  healed  wounds,  and  Paeonia-  after  Paeon, 
who  cured  the  wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the  Trojan 
war.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  Theophrastus  rescued  from 
oblivion  much  of  his  master’s  knowledge,  and  handed  on  the  learning 
which  had  so  freely  been  given  to  him  by  Aristotle.  Dioscorides.  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  was  a celebrated  phy- 
sician, who  focussed  preceding  knowledge  and  enumerated  about 
.500  species  of  plants.  Of  these  brush-drawings  were  made  by  the 
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order  of  Anicia  Juliana  in  the  fifth  century.  The  originals  of  these 
drawings  e.vist  at  Vienna,  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  coppei’  plate  engravings 
made,  of  which  only  four  copies  are  known  to  exist,  two  at  Vienna, 
one  at  Oxford,  and  a very  incomplete  example,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  Linnaeus,  at  the  Linnean  Society’s  rooms  in  London.  A 
facsimile  copy  of  the  drawings  has  been  issued  in  colour.  Old  as 
is  the  history  of  botany,  or  rather  medical  botany,  in  Europe,  doubt- 
less the  knowledge  was  derived  from  an  older  source,  Egyptian  in 
part.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  23  centuries  before  Christ  the 
knowledge  of  weaving  and  the  necessary  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant 
were  well  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  demulcent  and  oily 
quality  of  the  seeds  escaped  attention.  Indeed,  the  Flax  was 
cultivated  in  Europe  in  Neolithic  times,  and  as  a variety  which  has 
happily  been  named  Liu  mu  precursor.  We  know  that  early  in 
Egyptian  history  the  Lotos,  Indian  N elv-mhium,  was  introduced  by 
one  of  its  rulers  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  and  that 
in  B.C.  17,  thirty-one  incense  trees  {Olihanum)  were  lironght  from 
Arabia,  together  with  cassia  and  gum  acacia.  Seventeen  hundred 
years  before  the  Magi  made  their  offerings  F rankincense  was  de- 
picted on  Egyptian  walls.  The  transplantation  of  the  trees  was 
deemed  astonishing  since  the  narrator  says,  “ Never  has  anything 
been  seen  like  it  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Older  still 
])erbaps  was  the  botanical  knowlege  of  the  Chinese.  They  were 
aware  in  1200  B.C.  that  hemp  consisted  of  two  different  kinds,  male 
and  female.  The  father  of  (Chinese  Botany  was  the  Emperor,  Chen- 
nung,  who  lived  about  2700  B.C.  He  was  not  only  the  ruler,  but  a 
doctor,  botanist,  and  agriculturist.  An  early  Botanic  garden  was 
established  after  the  caiiture  of  Yunnan,  about  100  B.C.,  and  to 
this  one  hundred  Areca  Palms  were  transplanted  to  afford  the  nuts 
for  chewing  Betel.  This  had  been  in  use  centuries  before,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  references  to  the  practice  in  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  Hindus.  The  Moors,  whose  commerce  extended  from  Madeira  to 
China,  were  well  conversant  with  horticulture,  and  brought  in  the 
eleventh  century,  among  other  things,  to  Xatava  in  Spain,  the 
knowledge  of  paper-making  which  they  had  extorted  from  prisoners 
they  took  at  Samarcand  in  751.  At  Salerno,  in  Italy,  a Botanical 
garden  was  founded  in  1317  by  Matthaeus  Silvaticus  in  connection 
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with  the  celebrated  medical  school,  and  there  was  another  at  Venice 
in  13.33,  which  was  due  to  Gualterius.  The  discovery  of  America 
gave  an  important  stimulus  to  the  study  of  growing  plants.  We 
know  that  Maize  was  grovn  in  Seville  about  1500,  but  not  only  was 
that  corn,  which  is  of  almost  unimaginable  antiquity,  brought  to 
Europe,  but  also  the  valuable  1’otato,  the  Tobacco,  the  Pi’ckly 
Pear,  and  the  Tomato,  these  nurslings  of  another  sky.  This  led  to 
the  desire  to  found  gardens  in  Avhich  they  might  be  cultivated  and 
their  properties  studied.  It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  these 
strangers  found  a j)lace  in  cultivation.  We  know'  that  Maize  and 
Prickly  Pear  are  in  the  Herbarium  of  Cibo  gathered  l>efore  the  year 
1533  and  that  Rainvolf  saw  the  Maize  growing  at  Bii'ra  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates  in  the  year  1574. 

As  purely  Physic  Gardens.  Padua  and  Pisa  ai’e  the  oldest  in 
Europe.  The  foioner  was  established  in  1543  (?)  by  Anguillaria*. 
while  Pisa  owed  its  origin  in  1544  to  Luca  Ghini  who  was  probaldv 
the  first  botanist  to  form  a Herbarium.  Among  his  many  pupils  five 
formed  the  oldest  herbaiua  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Three  ot 
those  exist  to-<lay  that  of  Cibo  at  Pome,  of  Aldi’ovaudi  at  Bologna, 
and  Cesalpini  at  Florence.  Of  Ghini’s  five  pupils  two.  John  Fal- 
coner and  William  Turner,  were  IGiglishineu.  but  their  ccllections 
are  lost.  Turner  was  the  father  of  English  Botany  and  the  author 
of  “ The  Names  of  Herbes  ” ami  “ The  HerbaH.’'  Ahlrovandi 
founded  the  garden  at  Bologna  in  15fi8,  ami  bequeathe<l  it  to  the 
city.  In  a splendid  room  in  the  TJnivei’sity  Library  I had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  his  collection  of  plants  dating  fi-om  1553,  his  MSS. 
his  published  works  and  his  wood-blocks.  (There  is  an  extremelv 
iutcresting  biography  of  him  by  Giovanni  Fantuzzi).  His  example 
w’as  followed  in  Holland,  that  home  of  gardeners,  by  Cluyt.  who 
founded  a garden  at  Leyden  in  1577.  Leipzig  had  one  in  1580. 
Koenig.sberg  in  1581,  and  Breslau  in  1587.  France  lagged  a little 
behind  but  Richier  de  Belleval  initiated  one  in  Mont]Aellier.  the 
, Ttniversity  of  Rabelais,  in  1597.  As  yet  Paris  had  not  followed  the 
fashion.  It  was  veserx’ed  foi'  an  Englishman,  Henrv  Fmnvers,  Baron 
Danhy,  then  liviuL>'  at  Cornhui-v  Park,  Oxfo’TPhire.  to  remove  the 

* A /^P  fills  V»v  »Tno.  A (^niHnco  •*]  t 

plans  of  the  gardens,  a portrait  of  the  author,  and  a list  of  pl.onts  in 
Italian.  The  garden  was  a fine  example  of  the  formal  geometrical  .stylo. 
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reproach  which  might  rest  on  England  by  giving  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1621,  a not  unworthy  garden  for  that  great  and  ancient 
University.  “In  Usum  Acad,  et  Keipub.  ” is  carved  upon  the 
gateway. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  DANVERS  FAMILY. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  there  was  in  Normandy  near 
Coutances  a village  named  D’Aluers,  the  squire  of  which,  Roland 
D’Aluers,  joined  the  banner  of  Lord  of  St  L6,  who  was  the  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  at  the  battle  of  Senlac  when  Harold  was  overthrown. 
Tlien  Ihigland  was  ])iteously  overrun,  and  although  the  Conqueror 
never  reached  Oxford  we  know  how  greatly  that  city  suffered  from 
the  aftewnath  of  the  war  and  how  the  English  nobles  were  despoiUd 
of  their  possessions.  As  a reward  for  his  loyalty  and  bravery  Roland 
D’Aluers  was  gi’anted  “ sundry  lands  and  livings  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  Oxon  and  Bei'ks  whereof  the  greater  part  had  been  ye  in- 
heritance of  Lewyn,  an  English  Earle  liefore  ye  Conque.st.”  He  was 
also  given  the  honor  of  Wallingford,  and  it  was  at  this  town  that 
Wigod,  the  holder  of  the  manor  received  William  and  there  the  Con- 
queror had  homage  paid  him  by  Wigod  and  Stigand,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.”  Wigod’s  daughter  and  heiress  was  married  to  the 
Conqueror’s  favourite  noble,  Robert  de  Oilli,  a name  still  connected 
with  the  D’Oyley  tower  at  Oxford.  Roland  had  three  sons  who  lived 
in  Oxon,  Northants  and  Bucks.  Tetsworth  came  into  their  hands. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  London  road  and  is  named  after  a 
Saxon  invader  from  Jutland  named  Teot  who,  seeing  good  pasturage 
and  a nevei’  failing  spring  called  the  Knapp,  built  his 
home  hard  by,  which  liecame  the  homestead  of  Teot  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  Manor  which  fell  into  the  possession  of 
D’Aluers,  whose  name  in  course  of  time  became  changed  to  De 
Anvers,  and  then  to  Danvers.  Here,  as  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Cartulary  of  Thame  Abbey,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  at  Longleat,  they  intermarried  with  the  local 
families  of  Tollemaches,  whose  name  survives  in  Stoke  Talmage,  with 
the  Chevauschesuls  from  whom  the  village  of  Chiselhampton  takes 
its  name  and  with  the  D’OyJeys  who  were  connected  with  Oxford. 
(The  last  Baronet,  Sir  William  D’Oyly,  lived  about  a century  and  a 
half  ago  in  a cottage  adjacent  to  a public  house  in  Westcott  Barton, 
a small  village  in  North  Oxfordshire).  The  eldest  son,  Sir  Ralph, 
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lived  at  Little  Marlow  in  Bucks  and  is  said  to  have  married  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Magniticent,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Danvei's 
made  judicious  marriages  and  became  great  landowners  especially 
near  Banbury.  Among  these  matrimonial  alliances  were  marriages 
with  the  Fettiplaces  of  Swinbrook  and  Shefford,  “ the  Greens  and  the 
Fettiplaces  hold  all  the  manors  the  parks  and  the  chases  ” — (the 
last  male  Fettiplace  died  as  the  keeper  of  a small  inn  at  Burford) — 
with  the  Greys  of  Rotherfield,  with  the  Fiennes  of  Broughton  Castle, 
riio  Goarrerhiaine.;-  of  Thame,  the  Verneys  of  Bytield  an<l  the  Bi-uleys 
of  Waterstock.  Eventually  Sir  John  Danby,  who  was  born  in  1540, 
a notable  person  owing  to  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  the  land-defence 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Silvester 
Danvers  at  Dauntsey  in  Wiltshire.  He  made  a great  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Nevill,  the  heiress  of  the  last  Lord  Latimer,  through  whom 
he  obtained  the  estates  and  Castle  of  Danby  in  Yorkshire.  He  had 
thtee  sons  and  seven  daughters,  six  of  whom  survived  him.  The 
three  sons  were  all  educated  at  Oxford.  Charles,  the  eldest,  matricu- 
lated at  Christ  Church  when  he  was  16,  and  at  18  he  was  fighting  in 
France.  He  then  became  member  for  Cirencester.  In  1598  he  was 
on  terms  of  enmity  with  Henj-y  Long,  brother  of  Sir  Waltei-  Long 
of  South  Wrasall,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him.  His  younger 
brother,  Henry,  coming  into  the  inn  at  Corsham  when  they  wert 
quarrelling,  and  thinking  his  brother  was  in  danger  of  his  life  drew 
his  pistol  and  shot  and  killed  Long.  The  brothers  had  to  flee  and 
they  owed  their  escape  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  Loi'd  Southampton, 
the  patron  of  Shakes]ieare.  They  fought  in  France  under  Henri 
Quatre,  who  was  so  pleased  with  their  ])roAvess  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth  asking  for  their  pardon.  This  was  granted  in 
1598  and  in  the  next  year  Charles  was  given  a command  as  Colonel 
and  fought  in  Ireland  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  great  friendship.  This  led  him  to  become  implicated  in 
the  Essov  I'ebrllion  and  he  paid  for  his  friendship  by  expiating  his 
treason  on  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  on  March  18,  1601.  His  large 
property  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  two  years  later  it  was 
handed  over  to  his  second  brother  Henry,  who  was  the  seventeenth  in 
descent  frcnn  Sir  Boland  D’Ahiers.  Henry,  the  Founder  of  the 
Garden,  was  born  at  Dauntsey  on  June  28,  1573.  He  also  matricula- 
ted at  Chri.st  hurch  when  he  was  16,  became  page  to  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney  and  seived  under  Maurice  Count  of  Nassau,  afterwards 
Pid:ice  of  Orange.  Then  he  fought  under  Henri  Quatre,  and 
was  knighted  at  Rouen  when  18  by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 
After  his  exile,  when  pardoned,  he  was  made  a captain  of  a vessel 
and  proved  so  capable  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, said  he  was  the  best  captain  of  the  Fleet  then  fighting  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  He  served  under  Essex  in  Ireland  where  he  became 
Lieutenant-t-'olonel  of  the  Horse,  and  received  a shot  in  his  face  at 
the  battle  of  Kinsale.  For  his  valour  he  was  created  Bai'on  Danvei’s 
ofDauntsey  by  James  the  First  in  1603.  After  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  First  he  was  created  in  1626  Earl  of  Danbv,  sworn  a Privv 
Councillor  in  1628,  and  made  Knight  of  the  Gaider  in  1633.  “ The 
ceremonial  attaching  to  that  knighthood  was  the  grandest  solemnitv 
known  in  the  memory  of  man.”  He  was  made  Governor  of  Guernsey 
in  !t){;."),  R ino-ei-  of  Wychwood  Forest  ami  Kee]»er  of  Corid;ui-y  Pai-k 
to  which  place  he  “ retired,  full  of  honour,  woundes  and  daies."' 
There  he  kept  a house  of  great  and  costly  hospitality  and  added  to 
the  portion  where  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  died  in  1588, 
a fine  south-western  wing  designed  by  Nicolas  Stone. 

Henrv  was  the  illustrious  Founder  of  the  Oxford  garden.  In 
1620  he  determined  to  found  the  Physic  Garden  and  therefore  pur- 
chased the  lease  of  a pasture  ground  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
London  road  called  Paris  Mead,  once  the  burial  place  of  the  Jews 
before  their  expulsion  in  1290,  and  subsequently  of  the  hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  jirior  to  the  acquisition  of  that  Hospital  by  William 
M^aynflete  for  the  erection  of  .M;igdalen  College.  “Four  thousand  loads 
of  mucke  and  dunge  had  to  be  carted  by  H.  Windsor,  the  City 
Scavenger,  to  raise  the  ground  above  flood-level.”  M'e  are  tohl  that 
on  July  25.  1621,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Procters  and  most  of  the 
University  solemnised  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  Physic 
Garden.  Mr  Dawson  of  Broadgates  made  a speech  and  then  Dr 
Clayton  and  last  of  all  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Lord  Danby  completed 
the  levelling  of  the  ground  and  enclosed  it  with  stately  walls  which 
at  that  time  cost  £5000,  the  chief  gateway  being  from  the  design  of 
Inigo  Jones  but  executed  by  Nicolas  Stone,  the  ai'chitect  for  the 
adilitions  to  Cornlnuy,  of  St  Mary’s  Porch,  of  the  tomb  of  Sir 
'riiomas  Bedley,  and  the  beautiful  effigy  of  Lady  Elizalieth 
Cai'ey  in  Stmv  Church  in  Northamjitonshire.  It  may  be 
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added  that  the  statue  in  the  upper  niche  of  the  garden 
gateway  is  of  Lord  Danby  and  the  statues  in  the  lower 
niches  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second  were  paid  for  by  the  proceeds 
of  a fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  inflicted  on  Antony  Wood  for 
libelling  Lord  Clarendon  the  author  of  The  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  gateway  was  not  completed  till  1632.  Elizabeth,  Lord  Danby’s 
mother,  who  had  for  second  husband  Sir  Edward  Carey, 
was  a clever  woman — “ she  has  Chaucer  at  her  fintrers’  ends. 
A great  politician,  great  witt  and  spirit,  but  revengeful.”  Henry 
inherited  her  ability.  Aubrey  says  of  him  that  “ he  was  a perfect 
master  of  the  French;  a historian;  tall  and  spare;  temperate;  v 
great  economist  so  that  all  his  servants  were  sober  and  wise  in  their 
respective  stations.”  They  included  Colonel  Legge  and  his  brother. 
This  Colonel  Legge  was  a godson  of  Lord  Danby  who  sent  him  as  a 
volunteer  to  fight  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  afterw'ards  to  help 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  later  days  he 
became  a most  devoted  servant  to  the  Stuart  cause.  He  was  captured 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  was  im- 
prisoned in  Coventry  gaol.  He  would  have  been  executed  had  not 
his  wife  arranged  an  escape  by  visiting  him,  when  he  went  out 
dressed  in  her  clothes.  Of  this  episode  there  is  a vivid  MS.  account 
which  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  muniment  room  at 
Patshull.  His  son  was  the  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Lord  Danby 
died  at  Cornbury  Park  on  January  20,  1644.  He  was  buried  at 
Dauntsey  Church  in  Wiltshire.  On  his  monument  are  some  lines 
written  by  his  nephew,  the  saintly  George  Herbert.  Lord  Danby 
left  Cornbury  Park  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Gargrave, 
who,  from  such  a condition  of  affluence  that  he  could  ride  on  his 
own  land  from  Wakefield  to  Doncaster,  became  so  impoverished  that 
he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  bread  by  travelling  with  pack-horses.  He 
died  in  an  old  hostelry  with  his  head  on  a pack-saddle.  Danby  also 
left  for  the  U])keep  of  the  Botanic  Garden  the  parsonage  inpiro- 
priate  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  and  also  “some  trees  which  ai'e  lying 
at  Wilcott  as  Tymber  to  perfect  such  buildings  as  shall  he  ordained 
at  Oxford  for  the  benefit  of  my  Physic  garden.”  William  Lenthall, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  living  at  Burford 
Priory,  was  left  as  one  of  the  overseers  of  his  will,  but  on  Lenthall ’s 
being  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  he  added  a codicil  substituting  Sir 
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Edward  Hide  in  his  place.  The  troublous  conditions  of  the  times 
prevented  the  University  benefiting  by  the  will,  which  was  contested 
by  ihanby’s  brother.  Sir  John  Danvers,  of  whom  a few  words  must 
be  said.  He,  too,  came  as  a lad  of  sixteen  to  Brasenose  College 
Oxford.  He  was  knighted  at  Royston  in  1608-9,  and  shortly  afte'  , 
when  about  25,  married  Magdalen  Lady  Newport,  then  twelve  years 
the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Montgomery  Castle,  whv'  liad 
ten  children  living  at  her  second  marriage.  Sir  John  became 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Arundel,  sat  for  Montgomery  in  1614 
and  for  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1621-2,  just  after  his  brother 
had  given  the  Physic  garden.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  learn 
ir  I vc.  y imnl  of  gardening.  So  singularly  handsome  was  he 

that  people  on  the  Continent  followed  him  about  to  admire  his  fair 
complexion  and  flaxen  hair.  His  mansion  at  Chelsea  was  a treasure- 
house  of  marbles,  and  here  he  held  a “ salon,”  to  which  many  were 
attracted  by  the  ability  and  wit  of  his  charming  wife.  In  the 
Commons  John  Danby  went  over  to  the  Parliamentary  Party,  was 
one  of  those  who  tried  the  King,  and  signed  his  death-warrant,  his 
face  being  one  of  the  two  whom  Charles  recognised.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1627,  he  married,  the  next  year,  Elisabeth  Dauntsey, 
by  whom  he  became  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  West  Lavington  in 
Wiltshire.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Henry,  was  made  the  heir  of  the  greater  part  of  Lord 
Danby ’s  estate,  notwithstanding  which  John  tried  to  oust  his  sisters 
from  the  bequests  left  them  by  Lord  Danby,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  Cornbury  Park  was  concerned.  However,  Henry,  the  son  of  Sir 
John,  died  of  smallpox  when  only  21,  before  his  father’s  decease 
as  did  his  two  brothers.  So  far  as  he  could,  Henry  left  his  estates 
to  his  sister,  Anne,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley  and 
Quarrendon,  and  her  only  surviving  daughter  married  James 
Bertie,  Baron  Norrey.s  of  Rycote,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Abing- 
don. Sir  John  Danby  lost  favour  with  the  Commonwealth,  left 
England,  and  lived  on  the  continent  for  some  years.  On  his  return 
he  lived  at  Danby  House,  Chelsea.  He  married  a third  time,  and 
by  his  wife,  Grace  Hewett,  he  had  a son,  John,  who  became  his  heir 
according  to  his  will  of  1654.  It  is  said  that  he  felt  he  ought  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  brother  to  endow  the  Oxford  Physic 
Garden,  and  that  he  had  actually  prepared  a codicil  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  but  it  was  never  signed  owing  to  liis  somewhat  sudden  death 
in  April  1655.  So  Oxford  again  suflfered. 

JACOB  BOHAKT. 

Before  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  Jacob  Bobart,  a 
native  of  Brunwick,  had  been  appointed  gardener  at  the 
Physic  Garden  at  a salary  of  forty  pounds  a year.  This 
deed  is  dated  1641,  but  it  is  probable  that  Bobart  had  been 
at  the  garden  sometimes  since  he  is  spoken  of  as  ‘ of  Oxford.' 
Bobart  was,  says  Baskerville  (Coflecfa/iea  p.  190),  in  his  younger 
days.  . . . sometime  a soldier  by  which  Imploy  and  Travail  he  had 
opportunities  of  Augmenting  his  knowledge,  fjor  to  his  native 
Dutche  added  the  English  Language  and  he  did  understand  Latin 
pretty  well.  As  to  fabric  of  body  he  w'as  by  nature  very  well  built 
(his  son  in  respect  of  him  but  a shrimp)  tall,  straite  and  strong,  with 
square  shoulders  and  a head  well  set  upon  him.  In  his  latter  day 
he  delighted  to  weare  a long  beard  and  once  against  Whitsontide 
had  a fancy  to  tagg  it  with  silver,  which  di'ew  much  company  in 
the  Physic  Garden."  He  wuis  an  excellent  gardener  and  Baskerville 
says  “ After  ye  walls  A gates  of  this  famous  garden  were  built,  old 
Jacob  Bobart.  may  be  said  to  lie  ye  man  that  first  gave  life  and 
beauty  to  this  famous  place,  who  by  his  care  A industry  replenished 
the  walls  with  all  manner  of  good  fruits  our  clime  would  ripen  A 
I'.edtck  the  earth  with  great  varietie  of  trees  and  jilants  A exotick 
flowers,  dayly  augmented  by  the  Botanists  who  bring  them  hither 
from  ye  remote  Quarters  of  the  world.  At  the  entrance  he  set  two 
yew  trees  which  being  formed  by  his  skill  are  now  grown  up  to 
gigantic  bulky  fellows,  one  holding  a Bill,  th’other  a Club  on  his 
shoulder."  These  examples  of  topiary  work  formed  the  theme  of 
many  ballads  and  jests.  Evelyn  came  to  see  the  Garden  in  16:)4. 
where  Bobart  showed  him  “ the  sensitive  plant,  canes,  olive-trees, 
rhubarb,"  etc.  In  1648  a Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
o'ai’den  was  published.  This  affords  striking  testimony  to 
Bobart’s  capabilities  for  no  fewer  than  1600  are  enumerated.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1658.  It  was  a joint  compilation  of 
Dr  Philip  Stephens.  P)dnci])al  of  Hart  Hall,  now  Hertford  College. 
William  Browne,  afterward  Senior  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
by  the  Bobarts,  father  and  son.  It  has  a quaint  preface.  The 
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names  of  the  plants  are  accompanied  by  references  to  the  pagination 
of  the  authors  cited,  the  first  time  in  a British  Botanical  work.  A 
very  few  plants  have  the  localities  mentioned.  Evelyn  came  again 
in  1664  (JMemoirs  I,  352)  when  he  saw  two  large  locust  trees  and 
many  planes,  and  some  rare  plants  under  the  culture  of  old  Bobart. 
Samuel  Pepys  paid  it  a visit  in  1668,  and  to  it  also  came  Cosmo 
de  Medici  in  May  1669,  when  Bobart  is  described  as  an 
elderly  man  of  a fine  countenance  and  a perfect  botanist.  The 
■plants  of  the  greatest  rarity  were  shown  to  the  serene  prince.  In 
the  same  year,  Elias  Ashmole  and  Antony  Wood  were  often  in  the 
garden  with  Bobart,  “ who  showed  them  many  choice  plants,  grafts, 
herbs,  and  other  curiosities  to  Mr  Ashmole’s  great  delight.” 
Ashmole  had  only  recently  been  initiated  into  the  art  of  simpling  by 
John  Watlington,  an  apothecary  of  Reading,  and  on  one  of  these 
visits  Ashmole  explored  the  rich  counti-y  round  Stow  Wood.  In 
1670  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  when  “Bobart  received  him  with 
a Dutch  compliment.”  (Wood'Tif/^  and  Times,  IT.,  208).  Bobart 
died  in  the  garden  house  at  Oxford  on  February  4,  1679,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.  There  is  a tablet  to  his  memory,  which  Dr 
V^ines  has  locently  restored,  on  the  south  wall  of  St  Peter’s  Church. 

ROBERT  ilORISON. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  period  a Professor  of  Botany  was  not 
appointed  until  December  6,  1669,  when  Di-  Robert  Morison  was 
elected.  Next  day  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Physic.  From  the 
MS.  draft  of  his  Vita  (Sloane  MS.  3198.  ff.  17-29).  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  Archibald  Pitcairne,  we  learn  that  Morison  was  born 
at  Al)erdecn  in  1620,  and  entered  that  University  at  so  early  an 
age  that  he  graduated  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Philosophy,  taking  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Aids  in  1638.  He  also  studied  Mathematics 
and  turned  his  attention  to  Natural  History,  especiallv  Botanv, 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a Physician.  His  parents  wished  him 
to  study  Theology,  so  in  order  to  meet  their  wishes  he  took  up 
Hebrew  with  so  "much  success  as  to  l>e  able  to  write  a grammar 
in.  til  at  -"onguc.  Rut  he  kept  to  his  first  love.  Then  came  on 
the  Civil  War,  and  under  Montrose,  in  the  battle  of  the  Brig  of 
Dee,  1644,  aerninst  the  Covenanters,  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
subsequently  fled  to  France  where  he  studied  medicine  and  its 
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allied  sciences  in  Paris,  and  was  created  Doctor  at  Angers  in  1648. 
Vespasian  Robin  (after  whom  Bohinia  is  named)  was  his  Botanical 
teacher,  and  Robin  recommended  him  to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans 
(uncle  of  Charles  the  Second),  who  gave  him  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Blois.  At  that  magnificent  castle  Morison 
evolved  his  system  of  classification  which  was  to  have  been  published 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke,  unfortunately, 
died  in  1660,  but  he  was  previously  in  that  year  visited  by  Charles, 
to  whom  the  Duke  introduced  Morison.  The  result  was  that  after 
the  Restoration,  Morison  was  invited  to  come  to  England.  Despite 
the  pressure  made  by  Fouquet,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  induce 
Morison  to  remain  in  France  he  hastened  to  London  where  he 
received  the  title  of  King’s  Physician  and  Professor  of  Botany, 
with  a stipend  of  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  “ Tantus  Morisono 
amor  Patiiae,”  remarked  Pitcairne.  In  London  he  found  time 
to  prepare  his  Praeludia  Botanica,  issued  in  1669.  This  publica- 
tion recommended  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford  : “ whereupon, 
by  the  great  testimonies  and  recommendations  of  his  worth,  he  was 
elected  on  December  16,  1669.”  ('’harles  for  a time  continued  the 
salary  and  the  title  of  Regius  Professor,  but  the  former,  as  was 
not  unusual,  fell  into  arrears,  and  there  is  a pathetic  letter  from 
him  to  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tanner  MSS.  Bih. 
Bofll.  xxxvi.,  n.  216)  asking  for  these  arrears  since  he  “ is  so  much 
in  debt  yat  I cannot  appear  in  person.  ...  I shall  be 
forced  ...  to  dispond  and  give  all  over  and  goe  shift  for 
my  wife  and  familie,  and  my  thirty  years’  study  all  lost.”  The 
letter  bears  the  laconic,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  utterly  inadequate, 
reply  “ Dr  Moi'ison  £5.”  It  may  be  adfled  that  he  appears  to 
have  hai  only  forty  pounds  a year  from  the  University.  At  Oxford 
Morison  was  primarily  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work,  Historia  Plantarwm  Universalis  Oxoniensis,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  issued  in  1680,  but  he  had,  however,  previously  issued, 
in  folio  size,  Plnntarum  Umhelliferarutn  Distrihtdio  Nova,  the 
earliest  systematic  monograph  of  a plant  group.  This  is  dedicated  to 
James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  Chancellor,  and  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  others  who  paid  for  the  twelve  copper  plates  of  figures,  each  of 
which  bear.s  the  names  and  arms  of  the  donors.  The  first  issued 
volume  of  the  Historia  is  called  Pars  Sennida.  As  he  explains  in  his 
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preface  this  refers  to  the  Pars  Prima  on  Arbores,  which  he  meant 
to  publish,  but  which  has  never  appeared.  The  specimens  themselves 
on  which  it  was  to  l^e  leased,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Her- 
barium, Imt  there  is  no  evidence  of  these  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
plants  illustrating  his  second  volume,  having  been  collected  by 
Morison.  The  handwriting  accompanying  them  in  that  of  Bobart, 
the  younger.  Possibly  in  many  cases  they  may  have  been  actually 
seen  by  Morison.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  more  than  nine  of 
the  fifteen  sections  in  which  he  arranged  herbaceous  plants.  About 
1300  figures  of  plants  are  given  on  126  plates,  each  of  which  had 
been  given  by  some  generous  and  usually  distinguished  donor. 
Morison,  however,  was  not  only  an  able  botanical  writer,  but  he 
lectured  in  the  open  air  “ in  the  middle  of  the  garden  (with  a table 
Ixjfore  him)  on  herbs  and  plants  thrice  a week.'’  He  introduced  a 
variegated  form  of  the  greater  Maple,  miscalled  the  Sycamore, 
from  Magdalen  Grove,  and  also  had  from  Blois  a variegated  form 
of  the  Dulcamara.  His  end  was  untimely  and  tragic.  He  had 
gone  to  fjondon  to  procure  suitable  paper  for  the  Pars  Tertia  of 
his  Ilistnria  when,  crossing  the  Strand  near  Charing  Cross,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  a coach.  His  skull  was  fractured 
and  he  died  next  day,  November  10,  1683.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St  Martin 's-in-the-Fields.  Pitcairne  says  “ he  was 

vigorous  in  body,  having  a mind  trained  to  every  kind  of  study, 
of  ingenuous  manners,  calling  a spade  a spade,  eager  lor  true 
knowledge,  and  a hater  of  filthy  lucre,  considering  the  public 
advantage  rather  than  his  private  gain.” 

■JACOB  BOBART,  THE  YOUNGER. 

Succeeding  him  as  acting  Professoi-  came  Jacob  Bobart.  the 
younger,  who  for  many  years  had  lieen  employed  in  the  botanic 
garden,  probably  as  amanuensis  by  Professor  Morison.  He 
was  born  in  Oxford  about  1640,  and  his  name  first  appears  on  the 
title  page  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalngve  of  the  Oxford 
Garden.,  already  referred  to.  When  quite  young  he  prepared  a 
collection  of  dried  plants,  which  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  MSS. — 
“ ut  24  die  Novembris  1666,  me  2052  plantas  collectas  et 
exsiccatas  habuisse  numeravi,”  and  this  is  still  preserved  in 
sixteen  cases,  although  not  in  their  original  arrangement,  in  the 
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Herbarium.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  keej^er  of  the  Gardeus  in 
1679,  and  in  1683  Dr  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Frees,  entrusted  him  with  the 
great  collection  of  seeds  upon  which  Morison’s  system  was  based, 
together  with  50  engraved  plates  (these  cost  about  three  pounds 
each),  and  as  many  drawn  plates  or  figures  in  order  that  he  might 
complete  the  Historia  which  Morison  left  unfinished.  For  the  same 
purpose  Dr  Obadiah  Walker,  Master  of  University  College,  also 
handed  over  the  Morison  MSS.  On  this  Bobart  spent  much  laboui*, 
and  he  lived  to  see  the  third  volume  of  the  Hiatoria  published  in 
1699.  His  salary  appears  to  have  been  forty  pounds  a year.  He 
did  not  neglect  the  garden  despite  the  effects  of  the  great  frost  in 
the  winter  of  1682-3,  when  “ oaks,  ashes,  walnut  trees  were  miser- 
ably split  and  cleft  so  that  they  might  be  seen  through,  and  this 
also  with  terrible  noises  like  the  explosion  of  fire-arms  ” {FhiJ. 
Tram,  xiv.,  n.  165,  Nov.  20,  766,  1684),  yet  Uffeubach,  visiting  it 
in  1710,  found  it  full  of  plants,  but  with  few  rarities,  not  equal  to 
Leyden  or  Amstei’dam.  The  yews,  he  says,  were  the  l>est  he  had  seen 
on  his  traA'els.  The  rarer  plants  were  all  grouped  in  an  enclosure, 
an<l  behind  the  house  whei-e  there  was  a small  Orangeiy  and  a glass- 
house on  either  side.  The  whole  apjiearance  was  satisfactory.  He 
was  .shown  Ami/gdahts  Xaiui  Aegyptiaca  fore  plena,  and  Bobart 
told  him  that  when  it  arrived  Hermann  of  Leyden  was  with  him. 
On  seeing  the  plant  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said,  “ this 
is  my  plant.'’  This  was  tnie,  for  a ship  which  had 

many  plants  he  had  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from  India  was 
captured  by  a French  privateer,  and  a few  came  to  Oxford.  Bobart 
generously  restored  some  of  them  to  Hermann.  A much  more 
commendatory  account  is  given  of  the  Garden  in  1714  by  Dr  John 
Ayliffe,  who  says  it  contains  many  thousands  of  plants.  He  .speaks 
of  the  use  it  is  “ to  many  kinds  of  people  and  also  for  the  service 
of  all  Medical  Practitioners,  supplying  the  Physicians,  A])Otheoaries 
and  who  else  shall  have  occasion  for  things  of  that  nature  with  Avliat 
is  right  and  true,  fresh  and  good  for  the  service  of  Health  and 
Life.”  Unlike  Morison,'  Bobart  was  on  excellent  terms  with  John 
Ray  to  whose  Synop.<ti.9  Mefhodica  Stirjnvm  Britanm''nrum  of  1690 
he  contributed  a list  of  Briti.sh  plants,  four  being  new  to  the  British 
flora.  Ray  warmly  acknowledges  his  help  in  the  ]ireface.  His 
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Pars  Tertia  of  the  Historia  is  a monumental  labour.  It  is  a folio 
of  657  pages  with  an  index,  and  is  illustrated  with  166  plates,  repre- 
senting something  like  2000  species.  All  the  copper  plates  are 
preserved  in  the  Radclift’e  Library.  This  volume  suffices  to  estab- 
lisli  his  reputation  as  a highly  skilled  botanist,  possessing  a wide 
knowledge  of  plants.  He  was  able  to  add,  at  least,  ten  species  of 
flowering  plants  to  the  British  flora.  He  was  an  acute  observer 
and  proved  the  dioecious  character  of  Lychnis  dioica  (Blair  Bot. 
Ess.  243,  1720).  Linnaeus  established  the  genus  Bohartia  in  his 
honour,  and  he  fully  deserves  the  estimate  placed  on  his  work  by 
John  Bay  {Syn.  ed.  ii.,  1696)  “Celebris  imprimis  Botanicus,  nec 
tamen  minoris  meriti  quam  fainae.  ” His  later  years  at  the 

Garden  were  full  of  disappointment.  He  himself  made  “ an 

api^eal  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  delegates  and  curators  of  the 
Universitie,  lamenting  the  declining  state  of  the  Physic  Garden. 
It  is  but  a melancholy  consideration  to  look  back  and  think  (and 
indeed  it  is  a great  wonder)  that  this  should  be  the  only  Publick 
Garden  of  Hurope  that  hitherto  maintained  itself,”  and  he  goes  on  to 
ask  for  a grant  in  aid.  Sherard  (Richards.  Corr.  9)  in  1691,  says 
that  “ Bobart  is  tired  of  Oxford,  and  would  like  to  go  to  Chelsea, 
but  Doody  is  to  have  that  place.” 

Sherard  {l.c.  p.  11)  says: — 1 am  surprised  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  obliged  him  to  resign  his  place  [on  account  of  his  infirmities], 
and  has  chosen  Dr  Sandys,  Botanic  Professor  : they  ought  to  have 
let  him  spend  the  short  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  Garden.”  As 
it  happened  he  actually  never  left  it,  but  died  in  the  Garden  house 
on  December  28,  1719.  He  was  buried  in  St  Peter’s-in-the-Kast 
Church,  where  there  was  a memorial  to  his  memory  jflaced  in  the 
north  aisle.  He  left  his  library  of  278  volumes  to  the  Tmiversit}^ 
and  a field  near  St  Frideswide’s  for  the  poor  of  St  Peter’s-in-the- 
Fast  for  500  years.  It  was  then  to  revert  to  the  descendants  of 
Bobart.  There  is  an  attributed  portrait  of  Bobart  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  Library.  The  plants  in  his  (what  is  called  the  Morison 
herbarium)  number  about  6500.  These  have  been  identified  recently. 
(See  Vines  and  Druce,  An  Account  of  the  Morisonian  Herharium, 
1914).  Dr  Sandys,  of  Wadham.  succeeded  Bobart.  then  came 
Gilbert  Trowe,  of  Merton,  but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Garden  or  of  Botany  during  their  occupation  of  the  Chair.  It 
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was  reserved  for  William  Sherard  to  bring  back  some  of  its  old 
traditions  and  glory. 

WILLIAM  SHERARD. 

William  Sherard,  whose  name  was  originally  Sherwood,  was 
born  at  Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  February,  1658-9.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  and  in  1677  was  admitted 
to  St  John’s  College,  taking  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  and  becoming 
a Fellow  in  1683.  He  spent  much  time  in  foreign  travel,  some 
time  as  tutor  of  Lord  Townsend,  studying  botany  under  Tournefort 
at  Paris.  It  was  at  that  eminent  Botanist’s  suggestion  that  he 
contemplated  the  continuation  of  Bauhin’s  Pinax — the  index 
Keivensis  of  that  day.  About  1704,  he  went  as  our  Consul  to 
Smyrna.  There  he  collected  plants,  continued  to  work  at  the 
Pinax,  and  busied  himself  with  antiquarian  research.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1716,  having  made  a large  fortune.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Barking  Alley,  London,  living  in  the  greatest  privacy. 
He  accumulated  a very  large  herbarium,  was  in  correspondence 
with  foreign  botanists  on  terms  of  great  friendship)  with  Hermann 
and  Vaillant,  and  became  a patron  of  the  science.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  John  Ray,  who  inserted  many  of  his  British  discov- 
eries in  the  Synopsis,  and  was  in  constant  con'espondence  with  Dr 
Richardson  of  Bierly,  whose  original  lettei'S  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library.  Nichol  prints  seventy-five  of 
these  letters  in  vol.  i.  of  the  JAterary  Anecdotes. 

On  one  of  his  continental  journeys  he  met  with  Dillenius,  whom 
he  afterwards  induced  to  come  with  him  to  England,  liringing  with 
him  “ most,  if  not  all  of  his  Fungi  painted,  and  all  his  Lichenes, 
Lichenastra,  and  Muscos,  neatly  designed.”  Dillenius  lived  with 
him  at  Barking  Alley,  where  lx)th  assiduously  worked  at  the  Pinax. 
As  a third  edition  of  Ray’s  Synojists  was  badly  needed,  Dillenius 
was  entrusted  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  but  as  it  was  thought  that  a 
foreign  botanist’s  name  on  the  title-page  might  be  prejudicial  to  its 
sale,  it  was  published  anonymously.  It  was  doubtless  financed  by 
Sherard,  who  also  assisted  Hermann,  and  probably  wrote  the  Schola 
Botanica,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1689.  He  deter- 
mined to  do  something  for  Oxford,  and  in  1726  gave  £500  to  enlarge 
its  conservatory,  and  presented  many  books  and  rare  pilants.  He 
likewise  made  over  his  very  large  herbarium  of  something  over 
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14,000  sheets.  On  his  death  in  1728,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
endowed  the  chair  of  botany  with  £3000,  hereafter  known  as  the 
Sherardian  Chair,  on  the  condition  that  Dillenius  was  made  its  first 
professor,  and  that  the  University  should  give  yearly  the  sum  of 
£100  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  Garden.  Sherard  lies  buried  in  a 
nameless  grave  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  where  his  brother  James  had  a 
noted  garden. 

DILLENIUS. 

An  engraving  of  the  Oxford  garden  made  by  Williams  {Oxonia 
Depicta,  t.viii.),  shortly  before  Dillenius  took  up  his  residence, 
shows  it  to  be  arranged  in  16  squares,  with  a dwelling-house  border- 
ing the  street.  In  order  to  widen  the  approaches  to  Magdalen 
Bridge  this  was  removed  by  the  Street  Commissioners  in  1790,  and 
the  front  of  the  garden  itself  narrowed.  The  main  street  was  raised 
so  as  to  make  the  approach  to  the  bridge  easier,  but  this  prevented 
a level  and  easy  entrance  to  the  north  gateway.  Dillenius  took 
up  his  residence  in  1734,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.M.  in  1735. 
As  a full  account  of  his  life  and  works  has  already  been  published 
in  Ato  Account  of  the  Dilleninn  Herbaria,  by  G.  C.  Druce  and 
S.  H.  Vines,  1907,  we  may  briefly  point  out  the  salient  features  of 
this  great  botanist’s  career.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  but 
his  chief  life’s  work,  the  Pinax,  has  never  been  published.  The 
MS.  is  ]>reserved  in  the  Botanic  Garden  Library.  Dillenius  was, 
however,  something  more  than  a great  Indexer.  In  the  Pinax  he 
made  his  identifications  and  reductions  of  species.  In  his  earlier 
works  he  established  many  genera  which  Linnaeus  took  up.  As 
regards  British  Botany  he  made  a celebrated  journey  into  Wales, 
of  which  a verbatim  accounts  is  given  {I.c.  xliv.),  when  some  new 
varietie.s  and  species  were  discovered,  including  Viola  Curtisii,  An- 
thyllu  Dillenii  and  Potamogeton  nttens,  and  he  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise Koderia  vallesiana  in  Somerset.  This  lay  forgotten  among  the 
odds  and  ends  of  his  collection,  and  had  become  separated  from  its 
laliel.  Alxnit  180  years  after  it  was  gathered,  the  writer  went  to 
Uphill,  and  re-discovered  it  there.  Some  years  of  labour  were 
spent  in  pi-oducing  the  large  and  sumptuous  Hortns  Elthamenais, 
with  its  417  well-drawn  and  engraved  figures  of  the  plants  growing 
in  James  Sherard’s  garden  at  Eltham.  Many  were  new  to  science, 
and  several  new  genera  were  established.  His  description  of  the 
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plant  we  know  as  Solidago  camhrica  is  a good  example  of  his  pains- 
taking accuracy.  There  is  a finely  coloured  copy  in  the  Oxford 
den  Library.  Sprengel  and  Linnaeus  gave  great,  but  not  undue, 
praise  to  this  work.  The  type-specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Oxford 
Herbarium.  As  we  have  said  Dillenius  bore  the  cost  except  that 
James  Sherard  paid  thirty  guineas  for  10  copies,  and  he  had  an 
extra  one  gratis.  The  loss  was  upwards  of  200  guineas,  and 
besides  the  time  and  labour  it  crippled  Dillenius  for  life, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on.  James,  the  brother  of  Dillenius’ 

William  Sherard,  was  a physician,  and  had  a great  a:arden  of  rare 
plants  at  Eltham,  but  he  was  a mean  creature,  who  complained 
that  Dillenius,  in  preparing  it  “ only  had  foi-  his  chief  care  to 
imjjrove  and  advance  the  knowledge  of  botany.”  This  reproach 
throws  a lurid  light  u]>on  James  Sherard,  who  intimates  that 
Dillenius’  first  care  should  have  been  to  adorn  his  garden.  After 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Oxford  Dillenius  became  sedentary,  and 
worked  in  the  Library  and  Herbarium  rather  than  in  the  field, 
yet  he  kept  up  his  friendships  with  British  and  foreign  Botanists, 
including  the  illustidous  Hallei’.  He  added  little  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  flora  of  the  Oxford  district.  Some  years  of  his  later  life 
were  sj)ent  in  describing  the  plants  and  etching  the  copper  plates 
for  his  important  work,  the  Historiu  Musconua,  which  was  puWished 
in  17J1.  it  has  eighty-five  plates  and  576  quarto  pages,  in  which 
about  600  “ mosses  ” are  described.  This  volume  was  issued  at 
a guinea,  but  it  sold  slowly,  and  he  was  a considerable  lose)'.  The 
specimens  on  which  the  descriptions  are  based  ai’e  at  Oxford.  Their 
names  have  recently  been  freshly  revised.  He  commenced  an 
abridged  edition,  which  was  to  have  been  issued  at  half  price, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  Begarding  his  edition  of  Bay’s 
Synopsis  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Dillenius  made  most  valuable 
additions,  which  are  usually  printed  in  a different  type.  He  added 
about  40  Fungi,  40  Algae,  moi-e  than  150  Musci,  and  about  200 
Phanerogams  and  Filices.  For  36  years  it  was  the  text-l)Ook  of 
British  Botanists.  Among  the  plants  of  special  intei'est  it  con- 
tained the  fii'st  description,  as  a British  plant,  of  Xifella 
7nucronata,  from  Isleworth.  In  the  coui'se  of  the  next  two 
centuries  it  had  lieen  found  only  twice,  i.e.,  in  Sussex  and  Hants, 
until  in  1892,  the  writer  found  it  in  gi'eat  quantity  at  (Lxlstow. 
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Unaccountably,  it  has  died  out  there,  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 
In  1736,  Linnaeus,  who  had  been  to  London,  through  the  generosity 
of  Cliffort,  came  to  see  Dillenius.  Dillcnius  was  rather  annoyed 
with  him,  because  he  thought  that  in  his  Genera  Flantarum  Linnaeus 
had  not  done  him  justice  or  indeed  had  been  unjust.  When 
Linnaeus  came  to  the  Oxford  Garden,  Dillenius  was  talking  to  Dr 
Shaw,  the  great  traveller  in  Barbary,  whose  plants  Dillenius  had 
identified,  and  not  thinking  Linnaeus  would  understand  English, 
remarked  “ this  is  the  young  man  who  would  confound  the  whole 
of  Botany.”  Later  on,  it  is  said,  Dillenius  asked  Linnaeus  how 
he  would  classify  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  which  grew  on  the  wall,  and 
he  replied  so  clearly,  and  with  such  evident  knowledge  that  he 
received  high  commendation,  when  he  remarked  that  he  hoped  that 
he  had  not  brought  confusion  there.  There  are  two  or  three 
versions  of  this  tale,  but  they  all  agree  in  testifying  to  the  mutual 
esteem  which  grew  up  between  these  two  great  men.  Linnaeus 
stayed  eight  days  with  Dillenius,  who  did  not  leave  him  an  hour 
alone  during  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  his  visit  offered  to  share 
his  stipend  with  Linnaeus  if  he  would  stay  and  work  with  him. 
After  his  departure  Dillenius  wrote — “ A new  author  is  arose  in 
the  north,  the  founder  of  a new  method.  ...  I am  afraid  his 
method  wont  hold  ” — a true  prediction.  They  continued  to  cor- 
respond, but  so  far  as  the  Linnean  letters  go  all  appear  to  have 
perished. 

The  difficult  task  of  deciphering  the  letters  of  Haller  was  accom- 
plished by  Dr  Vines  {l.c.  xciii-cxii).  Both  Haller  and  Dillenius 
were  opposers  of  the  Aitificial  System  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  much 
in  common  it  was  to  Haller  that  Dillenius  looked  to  complete  the 
Pinax.  The  sedentary  life  and  too  close  adherence  to  his  desk  led 
to  increased  stoutness,  and  Dillenius  died  "uddenly  on  April  2,  1747, 
aged  63  He,  too,  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter’s-in-the-East, 
where  there  is  a monumental  tablet  to  his  memoiy.  The  monetary 
loss  Avhich  had  been  caused  by  James  Sherard’s  meanness  left  him 
sc  poor  that  there  was  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  funeral, 
so  that  his  library  had  to  be  sold.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the 
: greatest  botanists  of  his  time.  Linnaeus  bears  testimony  to  the 
V departed  Profevssor’s  merits,  as  will  be  seen  from  extracts  from  his 
llef.ters  and  writings.  “ There  is  nobody  in  England  who  under- 
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.stands  or  thinks  about  genera  except  Diilenius.”  “ I have 
dedicated  my  new  edition  of  F undamenta  Botanica  to  Dillenius, 
yourself  [Haller],  Van  Royen,  Gronovius,  the  Jussieus,  Burmann 
and  Amman,  placing  your  names  in  this  order,  which  seems  the 
just  one,  you  being  all  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  your  time.” 
‘‘Dillenius  on  Mosses  is  a most  learned  work.”  ‘‘His  loss  to  science 
is  unspeakable.”  Linnaeus  founded  the  beautiful  genus,  Dilltma, 
which  belongs  to  a family  of  its  own,  the  Dilleniaceae,  in  honour 
of  him — ‘‘  it  is  of  all  plants  the  most  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flower  and  fruit  like  Dillenius  among  botanists.”  There  is  a 
thi-ee-(piarter  length  poi'trait  of  him  in  the  Bodleian  Librai-y  given 
by  his  executor,  Geoige  Seidel,  in  1750,  of  which  tliere  is  a replica 
in  the  School  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  He  is  represented  as  holding 
a drawing  of  Amaryllis  formosissima  in  his  hand.  During  his 
tenure  of  ofiflce  the  Garden  was  by  no  means  neglected.  The  plants 
established  xvith  so  much  skill  by  Bobart  were  carefully  tended  and 
ad<litions  freely  made.  Pointer  in  the  Oxoniensis  Acadtm  ’ia  of  1749 
narrates  there  was  ‘‘  (l^  true  African  Rhubarb  ; (2)  the  Aloe  Plant, 
with  a white  flower  on  it.  The  Aloe  is  so  succulent  a plant  that 
it  has  been  preserved  10  years  above  ground  without  either  earth 
or  water,  and  ’tis  thought  may  be  pie.sei'ved  so  20  yeai's,  as  1 was 
informed  bv  the  late  excellent  botanist,  Mr  Bobart,  Master  of  this 
Garden;  (.3)  the  True  Indian  Tobacco  Plant:  (4)  Guinea  Pepper 
Tree;  (.5)  Ponium  Amori,  and  Indian  Wheat  \^Zea  .Rorys]  ; (6) 
Sorhux  Vera  (Pi/n/s-  douiexfica)  \ (7)  Ifehanthemus  or  Sun-flower,  of 
a fleshv  colour  ami  five  leaves  : (S)  Scylhi  vcra,  which  has  a six  leaved 
flower  almost  of  a lead  colour  [ ? Urginta  ; (9)  Arbor  Balsowi 

Perxiviana : (10)  Cedrus  Vera,  fi'oni  Mount  Lebanon,  with  leaves  like 
a star  rai.sed  from  a .seed,  as  the  aforementioned  tree  was:  (111 
Palivrus  or  Thorn  with  which  our  Saviour  was  crowned,  as  Mr 
Bobart  told  me  he  had  great  reason  to  believe.  It  grows  in  the 
corner  between  the  gate  and  the  house  [a  specimen  of  Pafnirits 
Spina-Christi  still  grows  near  the  gateway]:  (12)  Pistachio  \ern, 
the  true  Pistachia  Tree  with  leaves  like  a walnut;  (13)  the  Currant 
Grape  gi’afted  upon  the  Fox-Grape  : (141  the  W hite  Prontiniac  ^ ine, 
grafted  upon  the  Parsley  Vine.  [These  grafts  were  due  to  the 

reverend  and  ingenious  Robert  Sharrock,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of 
New  College].  No.  14  grew  and  bore  well,  and  the  earlier  ripening 
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of  the  Parsley  Vine  led  to  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  graft.  The 
graft  of  the  currant  upon  the  large,  luxuriantly  growing  vine 
called  Fox  Grape,  seemed  to  produce  much  fairer  and  stronger  fruit 
than  that  usually  upon  its  own  stock.  See  Plot,  Nat.  Hist.,  1677.* 
(15)  The  Sensible  Plant.  This  unaccountable  plant  grows  in  the 
island,  Barbada,  in  North  America.”  Many  of  these  rarities  dat-ed 
from  Hobart’s  time. 

HUMPHREY  SIBTHORP. 

On  the  death  of  Dillenius,  Dr  Humphrey  Sibthorp,  a scion  of 
an  ■ Id  Lincolnshire  family,  was  elected  Professor.  During  his  long 
tenure  of  the  office.  Sir  James  E.  Smith  says  ‘‘Botany  slept  at 
Oxford.”  Sibthorp  is  said  to  have  given  one  not  very  successful 
lecture  in  the  37  years  he  held  the  post.  However.  Linnaeus  con- 
nected, and  not  unhappily,  his  name  with  a small  genus,  Siftfhorpia, 
whose  type  is  a tiny  plant  with  inconspicuous,  inodorous  flowers,  of 
no  economic  value,  which  delights  in  frequenting  shaded,  sheltered, 
sequestered  places  : but  if  for  no  other  reason  we  value  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  son,  John  Sibthorp,  who  is  one  of  the  illustrious  few  of 
Oxford’s  own. 

JOHN  SIBTHORP. 

He  was  born  in  1758,  in  the  city,  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen School,  entered  Lincoln  College,  and  joined  University 
College,  taking  his  M.A.  in  1780,  and  his  IM.B.  in  1783.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  ascended  Ben  Lomond,  making 
a list  of  its  plants  for  botanical  study.  He  catalogued  the  plants 
he  found  in  Lincolnshire,  Suri-ey  and  Devon.  He  took  the  Oxford 
M.D.  in  1784.  Having  obtained  a Radcliffe  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship. he  visited  Switzerland  and  France,  staying  for  some  time  at 
Montpellier.  An  inheritance  of  considerable  value  from  his 
mother,  who  was  his  father’s  second  wife,  made  him  independent 
of  the  medical  profession.  To  him  that  hath  shall  lie  given.  His 
father,  succeeding  to  the  family  estate,  resigned,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  he  relinquished,  the  Sherardian  Chair.  John  succeeded, 
and  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office,  such  as  they  were.  It  was 
when  he  was  at  Gottingen  in  1784,  that  he  first  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  Greece,  doubtless  with  the  example  of  Sir  George  Wheeler 
before  him.  At  Vienna  he  met  with  the  celebrated  botanist, 
Jacquin.  There  he  saw  the  unique  brush-drawings  of  Dioscorides. 
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and  there  he  was  introduced  to  a young  draughtsman,  Ferdinand 
Bauer,  the  son  of  the  court  painter  to  Prince  Lichtenstein.  There 
Jacquin  gave  him  a copy  of  the  copper  plate  engravings  made  from 
the  Dioscorides  figures,  of  which  five  only  had  been  made  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Marie  Therese.  In  March,  1786,  accompanied  by 
Bauer,  he  started  from  Vienna,  passing  through  Carniola  to  Trieste, 
Venice,  Bologna,  where  one  suspects  he  acquired  Gregory  of  Reggio’s 
herbarium,  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples.  Bauer’s  first  drawing  is 
of  the  Colosseum,  and  there  are  many  of  Naples,  Baiae,  Vesuvius, 
Ischia,  and  Capri.  They  sailed  from  Naples  in  May,  touching  at 
Messina,  of  which  Bauer  gives  a pleiising  sketch,  and  another,  not 
so  finished,  of  that  incomparable  view  of  Etna  from  the  Greek 
theatre  at  Taormina.  Two  or  three  views  of  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  included.  Passing  Cerigo  they  touched  at  the  island  of 
Melos  or  Milo,  where  the  Venus  was  still  hidden.  Bauer  has  made 
three  sketches,  one  of  which  shows  the  unprotected  roadstead.  By 
June  they  reached  Crete,  when  “ Flora  was  in  her  gayest  attire, 
and  the  sno^vy•  covering  of  the  Sphakiote  Mountains  was  withdraw- 
ing.” Here  they  stayed,  and  Bauer  has  paintings  of  Canea,  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  its  formal  Cypresses,  the 
Sphakiote  Mountains  and  the  celebrated  snow  cavern,  where  even 
in  the  blazing  heat  of  summer  the  snow  lies  unmelted.  Many  new 
plants  were  discovered,  including  Veronica  thymif olia , Aspertda 
incana,  A.  rigida,  which  he  found  near  the  monastery  of  St  John, 
A.  saherosa,  Galium  junceum,  G.  incurvum,  Onosma  erecta, 
Lysimachia-  anagalloides,  Rhamnus  prwiif alius,  Fertda  thyrsifolia, 
Linum  caespitostum.  Daphne  taxifolia,  Gypsophda  dianthoides, 
Silene  ramosissima , Rosa  glutinosa,  Teu-crium  alpestre,  and  num- 
erous others,  making  a wondeiful  haul.  Most  of  these  were  exquisi- 
tely painted  by  Bauer.  On  leaving  Crete  they  narrowly  escaped 
ship  wreck  near  the  isle  of  Melos.  They  afterwai'ds  passed  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Hydra,  where  Campanula  anchu^siflora  was 
gathered.  .Egina,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  w'as  visited,  Siphnos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  with  its  little  town  perched  on  a conical  hill  was  passed, 
and  they  landed  at  the  adjacent  isle  of  Antiparos  in  order  to  explore 
its  celebrated  grotto,  where  the  Capparis  rupestris,  a new  s]iecies  in 
Bauer’s  sketch,  is  shown  growing  at  its  entrance.  Bauer  gives  several 
views.  The  curious  isle  of  Amorgos  with  its  Roraima-like  hill  was 
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seen,  and  there  are  good  views  of  its  town  and  harbour.  On  the 
hill  grows  H elichr ysum  amorginvmi,  with  its  beautifully  white  ever- 
lasting flowers,  in  its  only  habitat.  Samos,  on  the  Anatolian  coast 
was  touched,  and  Bauer  supplies  a striking  view  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  while  Sibthorp  collected  some  new  species,  including 
Campanula  drahifolia  and  Convolvulus  sagittifolius,  var. 
Sihthorpii.  They  then  reached  Smyrna.  There  they 

stayed  for  some  time.  Curiously,  Bauer  gives  us  no  pictures 
of  it  so,  probably,  despite  its  name,  the  malodorous  town 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  From  it  they  travelled  overland  to 
Broussa,  the  old  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  Consid  Sherard,  the  founder  of  the  Sherardian  School 
of  Botany  at  Oxford.  In  the  glorious  scenery  of  that  delightful 
and  historic  town  the  artist  and  the  botanist  must  have  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  the  clear,  .sweet  air  must  have  invigorated  them  after 
the  horrors  of  a Greek  sailing  lx)at.  On  the  way  Bauer  painted 
Scala  Nova,  and  a vivid  sketch  of  a caravan  bivouacking,  the  ring  of 
camels,  and  the  ring  of  mules  enclosing  their  respective  saddles  and 
loads,  while  outside  their  owners  are  enjoying  their  evening  meal. 
On  their  way  they  gathered  Cyperius  rotnvdus,  var.  major,  Scahiosa 
Cmruea  and  Sileiie  mollis,  and  Bauer  gives  a distant  view  of  the 
Bithynian  01ym])us  and  a charming  scene,  the  approach  to  Brou.ssa 
through  the  chestnvit  groves,  showing  the  minarets  of  the  beautiful 
city,  the  rival  to  Granada  in  its  picturesque  situation:  It  is  said  to 
have  three  hundred  nios(jues.  This  view  is  reproduced  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Flora  Graeca.  Sibthorp  more  than  once  clinilied 
Mount  Olympus  and  he  made  some  important  discoveries  on  this 
splendid  hill.  They  found  many  plants  new  to  science,  and  other 
rarities.  They  include  Alopecurus  Innofus,  Pedanthum  limoui- 
folinm,  Festuca  jmnctoria,  Scahiosn  ochroleuca,  Aspe,rula  nitida, 
Galium  i'orouatnm,  Plantago  geutiavoides,  Myosotis  vana.  Cam- 
panula hetoni folia , Phyteuma  Sihthorpianum,  Viola  gracilis,  Saxi- 
fraga  Sihthorjni,  TJeracleum-  hvmile,  Seseli  caespitosa , Euphorbia 
pumila,  Lathyrus  mire.us,  Xeranthemum  cylindraceum,  etc.  The 
winter  wa.s  spent  at  Constantinople,  where  he  noticed  about  800 
species,  and  here  Bauer  painted  about  thirty  views,  many  of  great 
beauty  and  interest, — The  Golden  Horn,  Seraglio  Point,  the 
Prinkipos  Islands,  etc.  They  stayed  on  the  Isle  of  Karki  from 
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October  19  to  December  20.  Sibthorp’s  bill  for  lodgings  and  food 
came  to  407  piastres  and  19  paras.  There  he  collected  fish  and  birds 
which  have  been  superbly  painted  by  Bauer  but  never  published.  A 
glorious  view  of  Constantinople  (No.  53)  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  IV., 
1823.  There  are  many  views  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
where  “ the  dolphins  play  around  us,”  of  the  Palaces  which  line  its 
shores,  and  of  Hellespont.  In  Fel)ruary  they  visited  Belgrade  and 
there  is  a splendid  drawing  of  the  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water.  There  are  views  of  the  Tower  of 
Oblivion,  of  Buyukdere,  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  stormy  Euxine. 
At  Constantinople  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Emery  and  Mr 
Hawkins  of  Dallington,  Northamptonshire  (one  of  Sibthorp’s  Exe- 
cutors), and  the  party  set  out  for  Cyprus  in  a Venetian  merchant 
ship,  pa.ssing  through  the  Dardanelles.  They  stayed  long  enough 
near  Tenedos  to  allow  Bauer  to  paint  it,  and  hugging  the  Anatolian 
coast  sailed  across  the  Archipelago  of  which  several  sketches  wei-e 
made  including  the  Islands  of  Lero ; Cos,  the  birthplace  of  Hypo- 
crates  ; and  Patinos.  Bauer  made  some  very  fine  sketches  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  touched  at  Mitylene  and  Rhodes 
of  which  there  is  a lovely  view  taken  from  the  land,  looking  lietween 
the  two  harbour-towers  seawards.  They  stayed  five  weeks  in  Cyprus, 
but  Bauer  has  only  three  view\s — Monte  Ci'oce,  The  Monastery,  and 
Ipsora.  Here  Bauer  discovered  the  interesting  Pingiticula  crystal- 
lino.  Other  discoveries  included  Cotula  ti'tdentafa,  TAnaria  Sih- 
■thorpii,  Bn.pleurum  nodiflornm,  Allium  Dioscnriclis.,  Athnmantn 
midtifora^  PolygaUt  ventdosa,  Dartcus  mvolucrata , D.  littorahs, 
Silene  discolor,  Arenaria  picta,  Wilckia  lyratn,  K entranthus  orhicu- 
Intus,  and  Salvia  crassifolia.  Returning  northwards  from  Cyprus, 
they  kept  close  to  the  Asian  coast,  and  landed  at  Porta  Finica.  They 
skirted  Cape  Chelidonia  securing  an  interesting  sketch  of  an  Asian 
village  sheltered  by  Oriental  Planes,  under  which  water-buffaloes 
are  grazing.  A^iews  of  the  Isle  of  Lero,  and  of  Argentiera  were 
obtained.  They  reached  Athens  on  19th  June  1787.  There  Bauer 
painted  thirteen  views  of  which  three  are  missing.  The  ten  include 
three  superb  drawings  of  the  Theseum.  The  view  of  Athens  from 
Mount  Anchesmus  is  poorly  represented  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Flora.  The 
original  is  a splendid  study  as  it  shows  Athens  as  it  was  in  1787 
with  the  distant  mountains  about  Salamis  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
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There  Sibthorp  gathered  many  novelties,  including  Chondrilla 
ramosissinia.  Tunica  ochroleuca,  Diatvthus  serratifolius,  Silene 
rigidula,  S.  conyesta,  and  Veronica  ylauca.  From  the  classic  capital 
the  travellers  visited  Livadia,  where  Bauer  gives  drawings  of  the 
Fountain,  the  Grotto  of  Trophonios,  the  renowned  Oracle,  and  Mount 
Parnassus  (reproducjed  in  Vol.  1.).  Many  additional  species  were 
found  here  by  Sibthorp,  including  Achillea  holosericea,  Cepharlaria 
amhrosioides,  Sinehelin-  a uniflosculosa , Silene  caesia,  S.  limfolia, 
Asperxda  lutea,  Daphne  janminea,  Biasolettia  puirvila  and  Jurinta 
yhjacantha.  They  made  an  expedition  to  Cape  Colonna  where 
Bauer  prepared  magnificent  studies  of  the  Temple  of  Athens, 
where  Byron  had  written  “ Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled 
steeps.”  Round  the  bold  headland  the  travellers  probably  had  a 
bad  time  with  the  fierce  currents  which  surge  by  as  they  journeyed 
to  Eulx>ea,  then  called  Negropont,  the  largest  Greek  island.  Of  this 
island  five  excellent  drawings  are  given.  They  ascended  Mount 
Delphus  in  a storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  3rd  August,  but  its  rich 
botanical  treasures  rewarded  them  for  their  laborious,  if  not  peril- 
ous, adventure.  Their  finds  included  Silene  articulata  and  Euphor- 
bia dejlexa.  Then  they  had  a week’s  voyage  to  Mount  Athos  near  to 
the  Isle  of  Lemnos.  Sibthorp  thought  Athos  was  the  richest  place 
for  flowers  of  the  many  he  had  visited.  Bauer  gives  four  fine 
paintings — the  Convent  of  St  Anna  (reproduced  in  Vol  II,  1813); 
the  Convent  of  Iviri;  the  Summit  of  the  Mountain,  and  a view  ot 
Athos  from  the  West.  The  new  finds  included  Anthemis  Sibthorpii, 
A.  pectinata,  Cejjhalaria  graeca,  Dianthus  strictus,  D.  gracilis, 
Phlomis  lunarifolia.  Digitalis  leucophaea  and  Hieracium  bracteo- 
latnm.  They  returned  to  Athens,  and  then  went  on  to  Salonika  of 
which  there  are  three  good  views,  one  showing  the  crowded  harbour 
and  Mount  Kurbach,  the  Gulf  of  Salonika,  and  a glowing  view  of 
Lake  Petriski  and  the  Village  of  Pechliger.  Then  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  Athens  and  proceeded  to  Dodeca  and  the  Port  of  Megara — a 
city  which  reached  its  zenith  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  colonised 
Byzantium  on  the  Bosphorus,  Heracleia  on  the  Euxine,  and  Megara- 
Hylfiaea  in  Sicily.  In  Septeml>er  1787  they  came  to  Corinth,  of 
which  there  is  a view  from  the  Gulf  of  *Egina,  one  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  and  one  of  Corinth,  which  is  reproduced  in  Vol  VII,  1830, 
and  another  still  l)etter  from  Lepanto.  They  reached  Patras  of 
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which  there  is  a telling  sketch  of  the  town  and  Venetian  fortress, 
and  gathered  Cyperus  comosus.  They  left  Patras  on  the  24th 
September,  passing  by  Gibraltar, of  which  Bauer  gives  two  views.  So 
bad  was  the  voyage  with  long  delays  that  they  did  not  reach  England 
till  December  7th,  1787.  Sibthorp  on  his  return  to  England  was 
much  weakened  by  the  privations  he  had  endured,  but  some  measure 
of  strength  was  regained.  His  great  merits  were  recognised  by  the 
University-  He  worked  assiduouslv  at  the  Flora  Oxoniensis  havimr  a 
willing  helper  in  James  Benwell  who  was  employed  in  the  Garden. 
Benwell  had  a good  knowledge  of  the  local  flora  and  attended  Sib- 
thorp on  his  floral  excui'sions  and  himself  discovered  some  rare 
plants.  He  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  82,  having  earned  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  spring  of  1788  Sibthorp 
entertained  in  Oxford  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
Flora  Oxomemis,  and  to  whom  he  gave  many  of  his  Greek  dupli- 
cates), Mr  Dryandei-  and  Sir  James  E.  Smith. 

Despite  his  assured  position,  his  wealth,  his  love  for  agriculture, 
and  of  England,  Sibthorp  was  still  urged  by  a feeling  that  he  had 
not  completed  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  and  determined  that  he 
Avould  make  another  exj)edition  to  the  East.  He  remained  in  Eng- 
land only  long  enough  to  issue  the  Flora  Oxo?ne?isis  in  1794.  It  is 
in  Latin,  and  enumerates  about  750  species  of  Flowering  Plants  and 
Ferns,  90  Musci,  20  Hejuiticae,  and  over  340  Lichenes,  Algae  and 
Fungi.  Wi-iting  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  was  then  liringing  out 
the  first  edition  of  Sowerby’s  Botany^  he  says  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
species  which  he  enumerates  in  the  Flora  Oxoniensis,  by  no  means  a 
light  task.  It  bromrht  the  knowledge  of  the  County  flora  well  up-t-o- 
date  and  remained  without  a local  rival  for  nearly  half  a century. 
In  1794,  accompanied  by  a Maltese,  Francesco  Borone,  as  Botanical 
assistant,  Sibthorp,  then  in  delicate  health,  set  ont  for  Constanti- 
nople, joining  on  the  journey  the  suite  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Mr  Liston.  They  travelled  by  way  of  Ostend, 
guarded  by  a convoy.  He  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness.  The 
party  posted  to  Ghent  and  Brussels,  the  latter  very  gay  despite  the 
horrors  of  war  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  They  passed  through 
Lovain,  Liege.  Aix-la-Cha]iel1e,  Bonn.  Nuremberg,  and  reached 
Ems  on  the  11th.  On  the  16th  they  were  at  Vienna,  whei'e 
Sibthorp  met  the  great  Austrian  Botanist,  Host,  and  Joseph  Jacquin. 
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and  was  shown  the  Belvedere  Gardens.  There  he  found  the  elder 
Jacquin  completing  his  monograph  on  Oxalis,  and  there  he  went  over 
the  garden  at  Schonbrun  which  rivalled  Kew  in  the  multitude  of 
its  treasures.  Leaving  Vienna  and  travelling  through  the  rich 
Hungarian  plains  by  Rosenthurm  into  Wallachia,  they  reached 
Bucharest  on  May  ,5th,  and  passing  through  Bulgaria  they  came  on 
May  9th  to  the  minaretted  city  of  Constantinople.  There  he  met 
Mr  Hawkins  of  Dallington,  and  they  visited  Belgrade,  where  he 
found  an  Epimecliwm  which  he  mistook  for  alpinunn.  They  crossed 
over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  once  more  to  explore  Olympus.  The 
dolphins  in  the  Bosphorus  afforded  them  a pleasurable  sight.  In 
September  they  passed  down  the  Hellespont,  spent  two  days  in  exam- 
ining the  plains  of  Troy,  and  then  proceeded  to  Imbros  and  Lemnos. 
Ten  days  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  as  they  were  blockaded 
by  pirates.  Their  journey  led  them  to  Skiatho,  thence  to  to  Negro- 
pont,  and  on  the  13th  passed  under  the  five-arched  bridge  which 
connects  Euboea  with  the  mainland  of  Greece,  reaching  the  Piraeus 
on  the  15th  of  September.  They  spent  four  weeks  at  Athens  where 
Boi’one  met  with  his  death  by  falling  from  a window  while  sleep- 
walking. On  November  16th  Sibthorp  left  Athens  by  the  ancient 
Eleusinian  way,  and  proceeded  to  Patras  and  Zante.  In  that  pleas- 
ant island  he  spent  the  winter,  purchasing  from  an  apothecary  a 
good  herbarium  of  the  island  plants.  In  February  1795  the  Morea 
was  visited  and  in  two  months  a complete  circuit  of  the  peninsula 
was  made.  The  Violet  and  Primrose  welcomed  them  in  the  plains 
of  Arcadia,  and  Narcisms  Tazetta,  which  Dr  Sibthorp  was  disposed 
to  think  the  true  poetic  Narcissus,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks 
of  the  Alphaeus.  On  the  oaks  of  the  Arcadian  Mountains  grew  the 
Mistletoe,  Loranthus  enropaeu^  (the  English  Mistletoe  was  said  to 
grow  in  Greece  only  on  the  silver  fir),  and  in  Arcadia  too  they  found 
the  silvery  white  stars  of  Ornithogalum  namrnn.  They  visited 
Ariros  and  Mvcena  where  thev  saw  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
ancient  ruins,  and  noticed  heaps  of  shells  of  Mnrex  frvncaftis  which 
afforded  the  Tyrian  purple  dye.  Then  they  travelled  to  Corinth, 
Patras  and  by  way  of  Elis  to  Pyrgos.  Guarded  by  a Turkish  escort 
they  reached  Calamata  by  the  13th  of  April.  By  boat  they  travelled 
along  the  rocky  shore  to  Cardamoula.  They  climbed  the  splendid 
mountain,  Taygetus,  in  the  Morea,  but  owing  to  bad  weather  could 
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not  reach  the  summit.  Among  other  plants  they  found  Euphorbia 
Apios,  a plant  whose  emetic  and  purgative  properties  were  known  to 
Dioscorides.  They  returned  to  Calamata  by  way  of  Mistra,  and 
sailed  from  Corone  in  a Venetian  vessel.  Here  on  April  29  Hawkins 
went  on  to  (ilreece  and  left  Sibthorp,  whom  he  was  destined  never  to 
see  again.  Sibthorp  left  Zante,  where  he  found  Scorznnera  croci folia 
and  Crepis  fuligiuosa,  on  May  1 for  Otranto,  having  a most  tedious 
journey,  which  instead  of  taking  five  days,  actually  took  twenty- 
four.  They  touched  at  Cephalonia  and  Prevesa,  visiting  the  ruins 
of  Nicopolis  where  Sibthorp  took  a severe  chill  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  As  he  says  the  air  of  Pi-evesa  is  even  deemed  by  the 
Greeks  as  infamous.  He  then  went  to  Ancona  and  posted  through  the 
Tyrol,  paying  a visit  to  Schreber  at  Erlangen,  who  received  him  with 
great  politeness.  Schreber  Avas  preparing  a monograph  on  Carex 
and  had  adopted  Goodenough’s  names.  Then  he  went  to  Gottingen 
to  see  Hoffman.  Sibthorp  reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1795 
and  was  at  Oxford  on  October  8th,  very  ill,  and  dieting  himself  on 
asses’  milk.  He  was  able,  however,  to  take  gentle  horse  exercise. 
But  his  disease  made  progress.  The  milder  air  of  Ashburton  in 
Devon  was  unavailingly  tried,  then,  as  a last  resort  he  went  to  Bath. 
There  he  died  in  February  1796  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -eight.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  where  there  is  a bas-relief 
monument  V)v  Flaxman  to  his  memory.  “ No  name  has  a fairer 
claim  to  botanical  immortality  among  the  martyrs  of  science  than 
that  of  Sibthorp.” 

About  2300  species  of  plants  were  collected  on  the  two  journeys, 
many  of  which  were  new  to  science.  Bauer  had  l>een  not  less  indus- 
trious as  his  965  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  of  plants  testify. 
In  addition  there  are  water-colour  drawings  of  Mammals,  Birds  and 
Fish,  which  are  as  yet  unpublished.  Sibthorp  left  to  the  UniA^er.sity 
of  Oxford,  in  addition  to  monetary  l^equests  for  publishing  the 
Flora  Graeca  and  to  endow  a Chair  of  Rural  Economy,  his  collection 
of  dried  plants,  and  collection  of  animals,  preserved  or  dry,  to  Ije 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Professorship  of  Botany.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  he  left  to  his  father,  Humphrey  Sibthorp.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Flora  Graeca  was  entrusted  to  Sir  James  E.  Smith — the 
first  volume  appearing  in  1806.  There  Avere  twenty-five  subscribers 
at  £240  each  and  six  other  copies  Avere  printed  for  sale.  The  last 
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volume  was  issued  in  1846.  One  hundred  of  Bauer’s  magnificent 
paintings  had  been  most  excellently  etched  on  copper-plates  by  Mr 
J.  C.  Sower  by  at  a cost  for  engraving  of  each  plate  of  about  £14. 
The  total  cost  of  the  lx)ok  was  £15,572  6s  lOd.  The  sales  of  the  31 
copies  came  to  £5863  10s  Id,  so  that  there  was  a deficit  of  £9708  16s 
9(1  to  be  met  by  the  Sil>thorp  estate.  It  may  be  added  that  Robert 
Brown  edited  Vol.  vii.,  and  Dr  Bindley  completed  the  Vols.  viii.,  ix. 
and  X.  The  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  executor’s,  Mr 
Platt’s,  own  copy  as  well  as  the  corresiiondence  and  accounts  relating 
to  its  publication  and  the  minutes  of  the  trial  between  the  executors 
and  the  British  Museum  on  a question  of  copyright,  as  heard  before 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  January  11,  1827,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General  appearing  for  the  British  Museum. 
Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Executors.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Exchequer  Court  on  January  29,  1828,  and  heard  be- 
fore Mr  Justice  Parke  and  Mr  Justice  Gazelee.  The  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  February  11,  1828  in  favour  of  the  Executors.  It  was 
supposed  that  Sibthorp’s  correspondence  was  also  left  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  it  has  perished. 

Dr  Williams  of  Christ  Church  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor in  1795.  His  chief  merit  appears  to  be  that  he 
selected  William  Baxter  in  1813  to  be  gardener,  and  under 
his  instructions  and  careful  management  the  old  traditions  of 
Bobart  were  revived.  Botany  was,  however,  at  its  lowest  ebb  and 
Dr  Williams,  although  an  elegant  scholar,  added  nothing  to  botanical 
science  and  for  practical  instruction  the  undergraduates  had  re- 
course to  the  teachigns  of  Mr  Baxter. 

WILLIAM  BAXTER. 

Baxter  brought  together  a nearly  complete  collection 
of  the  British  Willows.  He  was  a careful  and  lalxu'ious 
investigatoi-  of  leaf-fungi,  and  to  this  he  was  driven  “ partly 
from  finding  it  impossible  to  make  the  garden  such  as  he 
could  wish.  This  industrious  man — with  the  assistance  of  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  receives  2s  per  day — cultivates  between  4000 
and  5000  species  of  plants  in  the  wretched  houses  of  this  garden, 
though  in  fact  there  is  only  one  stove,  properly  so-called,  and  this  is 
much  too  small.”  (Schultz,  1824),  See  Bot.  Misc.  i.  Baxter  him- 
self produced  in  six  volumes  an  excellent  work,  Phaenogamous 
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Botany^  illustrated  by  well  etched  copperplate^^  of  eacJi  genus  of 
British  plants  and  these  were  well  coloured  in  Oxford.  He  also 
started  a Natural  History  Society  in  1832,  and  he  greatly  helped 
II  the  Rev.  R.  Walkei-  in  his  preparation  of  the  Flora  of  Oxfordshire. 

' On  the  death  of  Dr  Williams,  Dr  C.  O.  B.  Daubeny  was  appointed 

Professor  on  February  8,  1834,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old. 
He  made  extensive  alterations  in  the  gardens,  and  built  the  Victoria 
Lily  House  and  the  Oi'chid  House,  incidentally  spoiling  the  appear- 
ance of  Danby’s  stately  wall.  As  a compensating  asset  there  was  a 
memorable  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  the  Garden  in  1847. 
Baxtei ’s  position,  however,  was  not  made  much  more  important,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  an  ‘Svholly  inadequate  pension”  in  1851 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr  W.  H.  Baxter,  wdio  planted 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  The  Parks.  Professor  M.  A.  La\vson,  a 
native  of  Durham,  was  elected  Sherardian  Professor  in  1868,  an  office 
w'hich  he  held  till  1882,  during  -which  time  little  change  took  place. 
He  never  created  enthusia.sm  in  his  subject.  On  his  retiral  he  went 
out  to  a Cinchona  plantation  in  India,  where  he  commenced  a 
Herbarium,  and  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Mount- 
stuart  Giant  Duff  -when  he  was  governor  at  Madras. 

PROF.  I.  B.  BALFOUR 

T-wo  yeuis  after  his  retirement  from  Oxford,  Prof.  Isaac  Bayley 
' Balfour  was  appointed,  and  in  his  vigorous  clearance  the  grandson  of 

! old  Mr  Baxter  wuis  cashiered,  the  arrangement  of  the  flower-beds  was 

, changed  from  its  old  Linnean  method  to  the  modern  system,  not 

without  some  losses,  the  Herbarium  was  brought  from  its  old  home 

if 

' to  the  late  ])rofes.sor’s  dw’elling-house,  and  some  of  the  old  collections 

: , were  cut  up  and  re-assorted.  Professor  Balfour  also  brought  from 

I Kew,  a capable  gardener,  Mr  W.  G.  Baker,  and  an  air  of  industry 

pervaded  the  peaceful  precincts.  But  ho  was  here  too  short  a time  to 
ij  let  his  brilliant  talents  bear  fruit.  A herbarium  curator  — a 

German,  Dr  Schonland,  was  appointed,  and  some  attempts  -were 
made  to  get  the  Herbarium  into  order.  One  may  add  that  in  the 
: interregnum  before  Balfour’s  appointment  much  had  been  done  to 

overhaul  the  collections  which  were  in  a state  of  chaos.  In  a 
search  for  Sibthorp’s  English  plants  it  was  my  good  luck  to  find 
' in  an  mil  house  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  valuable  herliarium  of 

Italian  plants  collected  by  Gregory  of  Reggio  in  1606 — the  oldest 
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collection  with  the  names  of  localities  appended  in  Britain.  It 
had  been  rejected  and  put  outside  with  poor  Baxter’s  plants,  Dr 
Ayres’  collection  of  plants  ^:om  Thame,  Bloxam’s  Brambles  and 
Trimmer’s  Mints.  The  two  last  were  alive  with  larvae.  Professor 
Balfour  presented  us  with  his  Herbarium  which  he  made  at  Edin- 
burgh and  also  with  his  Socotra  plants.  In  1888,  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  at  Edinburgh. 

DR  S.  H.  VINES. 

Dr  S.  H.  Vines  was  chosen  Sherardian  Professor  in 
1888,  and  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  continued  efiorts 
we.e  made  to  keep  the  garden  up  to  its  old  traditions,  to 
increase  the  Library  and  the  Herbarium,  developing  the  latter 
mainly  to  make  it  thoroughly  representative  of  the  European  and 
Mediterranean  area.  He  also  rebuilt  the  glass-houses.  Serving 
as  I did  under  him  for  over  thiity  years,  I know  how  unwearying 
he  was  in  maintaining  and  extending  the  collections  under  his 
control.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  rearrange  the  whole  collections  and 
to  make  the  Herbarium  consultable.  We  published  two  accounts 
of  the  Herbarium,  in  1897  and  1919.  The  acquisitions  which  are 
noticed  in  the  edition  of  1919  speak  for  themselves.  We  also 
published  an  account  of  the  Dillenian  Herbarium  and  of  the 
Morisonian  Herbarium  in  which  we  gave,  not  only  the  biographies 
of  those  two  distinguished  botanists,  but  also  an  identification  of 
the  numerous  species  these  herbaria  contain.  Dr  S.  H.  Vines 
retired  in  1919  when  Sir  Frederick  W.  Keeble,  F.R.S.,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair.  Information  upon  the  garden  history  will 
also  be  found  in  the  pleasantly  written  “ Oxford  Gardens,”  1912,  by 
Mr  R.  T.  Gunther. 

It  IS  well  to  recognise  that  with  all  their  iDeauty  and  the 
sense  of  repose  which  they  bring  to  one’s  mind  that  the 
gardens  are  not  large  enough,  and  that  they  are  not  a fitting  home 
for  an  Arboretum.  Such  a desirable  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
• Oxford  might  surely  be  found  along  the  side  of  the  Cherwell,  Meso- 
ipotamia,  north  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  in  Marston  Fields,  Christ 
(Church,  or  Merton  Meadows,  where  trees  and  shrubs  from  many 
climes  should  produce  an  effect  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cambridge 
.garden  or  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Massachusetts.  The  planting  of 
<such  an  Arboretum  would  bear  witness  that  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
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tury  the  rulers  of  the  University  were  not  less  vigilant  and  generoin 

than  those  who  guarded  its  destinies  three  centuries  ago,  or  he  who 

gave  to  Oxford  for  the  “ use  of  the  public  and  the  University  ” the 

delightful  garden  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 
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REFORT  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  1923. 


The  number  of  sheets  of  plants  received  for  distribution  in  1923 
was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  last  three  years.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  detailed  list  below,  contributions  were  received  from  32  members 
only  ; the  absence  from  this  list  of  two  or  three  regular  contributors’ 
names  probably  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
critical  plants  sent  in.  The.se  members  were  prevented  by  illness 
from  collecting  last  summer.  The  total,  however,  of  5148,  comprised 
in  388  gatherings,  exceeds  the  average  distributed. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  much  the  largest  contribution  came  from 
the  Secretary,  but  the  Club  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  several  other 
members  who  sent  in  parcels  of  plentiful  supplies  of  a number  of 
critical  species. 

Of  the  critical  genera,  Euphrasia  was  not  nearly  so  largely  repre- 
sented as  usual,  but  a considerable  number  of  llieracia  were  sent  in, 
while  Mr  Hiddelsdell,  in  addition  to  his  general  contribution  for  dis- 
tribution, forwarded  through  the  Distributor  parcels  of  Rubi  to  eleven 
members,  supplying  in  each  case  their  special  desiderata. 

The  specimens  on  the  whole  were  good  and  in  most  cases  carefully 
prepared,  but  some  were  very  scanty.  Though  unavoidable  in  the 
case  of  rare  species,  this  can  scarcely  be  excused  where  the  species  are 
abundant,  as  sent  in  by  some  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Club. 
For  the  guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Distributor  would  like  to  suiirorest 
the  desirability  of  supplying  the  author  of  the  name  in  each  case. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  ca.se  of  genera  in  which  the 
synonymy  of  the  species  is  greatly  involved.  Wlien  catalogue  num- 
bers are  u.sed,  considerable  saving  of  time  could  be  eliected  if  one 
standard  was  adopted  instead  of  the  two  or  moi’e  in  use  at  present. 
In  the  case  of  at  least  one  collector  these  numbers  were  incorrectly 
marked  “ Ref.  No.,”  thereby  possibly  creating  a confusion  with  the 
entirely  distinct  collectors’  field  number.  In  a considerable  number 
of  cases  tlie  spare  label  was  forgotten,  and  this,  of  course,  increases 
the  work  of  tlie  Distributor.  Lastly,  in  many  cases  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  stamp  the  labels  with  the  Club  stamp  without 
obliterating  some  of  the  data  on  them.  The  use  of  somewhat  larger 
labels  would  obviate  this  ditticulty. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Club  are  due  to  Dr  Drabble  and  Mr  Groves 
for  acting  as  refei'ees  for  the  VioJae  and  Charophyta  respectively,  and 
to  the  members  participating  in  the  Exchange  for  their  kindness  in 
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supplying  notes  on  critical  plants,  which  are  printed  in  the  Report 
below. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  still  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  status  of  many  of  our  plants.  Much  could  be  done  to  remedy  this 
and  to  settle  their  relationship  on  a basis  of  fact  by  tho.se  members 
who  posse.ss  gardens  by  carefully  cultivating  putative  hybrids  and,  if 
found  to  be  heterozygotic,  distributing  series  of  their  segregates. 
Without  involving  the  more  technical  problems  or  genetical  methods, 
much  could  be  done  by  actual  experiment  on  such  genera  as  Cheno- 
podium,  Alriplex,  and  Polygonum,  and  in  the  C ompositae,  which  are 
not  attacked  by  geneticists  at  the  regular  research  stations  since  they 
possess  no  economic  value,  and  consequently  our  knowledge  of  their 
characters  is  still  very  slight. 

The  Honorary  Editor  and  Distributor  much  regrets  the  late  date 
of  this  Report  going  to  press.  The  amount  of  work  involv'ed  increases 
yearly,  and  in  his  case  coincided  with  great  pressure  of  other  duties. 
There  is  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that  he  was  enabled  to  include 
critical  notes  from  two  members  who  were  prevented  by  illness  from 
sending  them  in  until  late. 


^ndreaea,  Kew  Gardens. 


C.  V.  B.  Marquanu. 
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LIST  OF  PARCELS  RECEIVED. 
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F.  Rilstone,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  59 

F.  Robinson,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

Miss  Ida  M.  Roper,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  105 

C.  E.  Salmon,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

R.  L.  Smith,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  137 
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Thalictrum  minus  L.  [Ref.  No.  AA  504.]  Banks  of  Loch  Tay, 
Fearnan,  Mid  Pertli,  August  1923. — G.  C.  J)buce  and  1>.  Haccaht. 
“ Fearnan  is  the  Gaelic  word  for  Alder.  This  is  the  T.  Kochii  of  the 
local  botanists.  Mo.ss  in  Camb.  FI.  gives  as  habitats  ‘ calcareous  gi-a.ss 
land  and  .sand  dunes.’  Has  any  botanist  found  restricted  vmins  in  the 
latter  habitat'?  Rock-ledges  on  hills,  a not  unusual  habitat,  is  not 
given.  As  will  be  seen  in  these  specimens,  the  fruiting  peduncles  are 
erect  or  ascending.” — Druce. 

T.  dunense  Dum.  Grassy  slope  near  sea,  S.  Pembi’okeshire,  v.-c. 
45,  July  19,  1923.— T.  J.  Wall. 

T.  majus  Crantz  (?).  1 gathered  these  from  stony  shores  of  Lake 

Windermere,  in  Wild  Duck  Bay,  July  21,  1923.  1 intended  to 

gather  mature  fruit  and  the  lower  leaves  dining  late  September. 
Unfortunately,  that  month  was  the  wettest  1 remember — over  7 in. 
was  collected  in  Low  Furness  and  much  more  near  the  lake — and  as  a 
consequence  the  plants  were  under  water  most  of  the  time  and  useless 
for  the  purpo.se  of  drying.  All  the  specimens  sent  were  growing 
together  in  a dense  mas.s,  but  exhibited  very  considerable  variation  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  ultimate  pinnate  divisions  of  the  leaves. — 
W.  H.  Pearsall.  “ 1 should  hesitate  to  put  this  to  T.  majus  Crantz 
as  the  leaflets  are  much  too  small.  It  fits  plants  which  have  been  di.s- 
tributed  through  the  Club  as  T.  Kochii.  A tnonogra]3h  of  the  British 
species  is  badly  needed.” — Druce. 

Ranuncidus  repens  L.,  forma.  Spring  on  south  side  of  Cross  Fell, 
Cumberland,  at  2.350  feet,  August  1923. — A.  Wilson. 

R.  Flammtda  L.  Growing  in  shingle  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
Menlough,  Galway,  August  20,  1923. — D.  J.  FjVANS. 

R.  muricalus  L.  Weed  in  cultivated  ground,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly 
Isles,  June  14,  1923.  In  considerable  quantity  and  well  establisheil. 
Alien,  S.  Europe. — Haholo  Downes.  “ Yes.  On  the  continent  it 
varies  greatly  in  size.” — Druce. 

R.  heterophyllus  Weber.  [Ref.  No.  AA  244.]  Near  Postcombe, 
Oxon,  July  1923.  I am  a little  dubious  as  to  the  name.  It  is  near 
radians  Revel,  the  carpels  being  very  hairy.  The  large  flowers  take 
it  from  Irichophyllus.  I am  not  sure  whether  radians  ought  not  to 
receive  specific  rank,  as  it  seems  distinct  from  Irichophyllas.—  G.  C. 
Druce. 

R.  radians  Revel.  The  typical  jJant,  from  ipiarry  pools  at  M’ick- 
war,  W.  Gloucester,  v.-c.  34,  June  5,  1923.  See  on  British 

Batrachia  by  W.  II.  Pearsall  in  Re}>.  B>.E.C.  445,  1921,  where  Revel’s 
original  description,  with  his  subsequent  emendations,  are  given  at 
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length.  But  I must  say  that  to  me  the  position  allotted  to  radians 
as  a variety  of  trichophyllus  appears  altogether  unsuitable.  If  not  to 
be  classed  as  a distinct  species — which,  in  my  view,  it  should  be—  its 
closer  affinity  is  probably  with  heterophyllus  rather  than  with  tricho- 
phyllus I think  we  ought  to  agree  that  no  plant  with  floating  leaves 
should  be  placed  under  the  latter,  for  the  experience  of  students  in 
general  brings  conviction  that  trichophyllus  never  has  any.  And 
what  advantage  can  there  be  in  grouping  these  forms  together  as  an 
aggregate  under  one  or  the  other  % Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  and 
convenient  to  regard  Drouetii,  trichophyllus,  and  radians  as  good 
species,  readily  separable  as  they  are  wherever  I have  seen  them.  We 
invariably  find  trouble  when  trying  to  make  British  forms  fit  in  with 
de.scriutions  of  plants  growing  on  the  Continent.  They  seldom  do  so 
witli  precision.  For  example,  on  reading  tlie  matter  relating  to 
Drouetii  which  Mr  Peansall  has  got  together  {loc.  cit.)  we  see  that  the 
various  autliors  must  have  had  in  hand  at  least  two  different  forms, 
neither  of  them  identical  with  the  one  we  know  at  home. — J.  W. 
White.  “I  agree.  Shows  the  passage  from  submerged  leaves  to 
radiate  ones  and  then  to  the  tripartite  floating  ones.  The  latter  are 
not  always  so  well  developed  as  in  this  case,  while  the  radiate  leaves 
are  sometimes  more  numerous.” — Frasf.r. 

R.  Intarius  Bouvet.  Catsfield,  E.  Sussex,  1894-5.  ^oo  Rep.  JFa^s. 
B.E.C.  38,  1905-6.  I quite  agree  with  Mr  Pearsall  that  these  Cats- 
field plants  are  R.  lutarms  and  not  tripartitus,  as  T previously  thought. 
— C.  E.  Salmon. 

R.  Lenormaitdi  F.  Schultz.  Moorland  rill  at  1400  feet,  north- 
west of  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  May  20,  1923. — J.  W.  White. 

HeJlehorus  viridis  L.,  var.  occideMtalis  (Ileut.).  Roman  encamp- 
ment. Leigh  Woods,  N.  Somerset,  February  18,  1892. — J.  W.  White. 

Actaea  spicata  L.  Great  scar  limestone,  near  Ribblehead,  Mid- 
west Yorkshire,  at  1150  feet,  August  14,  1923. — A.  Wilson. 

Papaver  Lecoqii  Lam.  [Ref.  No.  AA  268.]  Witney,  Oxon,  grow- 
ing with  P.  ditbium,  but  distinguishable  at  a glance  from  it,  not  only 
by  its  capsules  but  by  its  foliage.  July  1923.  It  is  a rare  plant 
in  the  county. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Fumaria.  River  embankment,  right  bank  of  River  Thames,  near 
Windsor,  Berkshire,  July  27,  1923. — C.  V.  B.  Marquand. 

Matthiola  sinuata  L.  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  June  16,  1923. — W. 
C.  Barton.  “ The  authority  is  [Brown]  in  Aiton  Hort.  Kew,  not  L.” 
— Druce. 
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Barbarea  stricta  Andrz.  By  brick-pits,  Gloucester,  v.-c.  33,  May 
24,  1923.  Not  native  in  this  locality.  One  large  plant  and  one  or 
two  small  ones.  — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Immature  specimens.  Are 
they  stricta  1 Some  of  the  buds  have  a few  hairs.” — Bruce. 

B.  verna  Asch.  [Ref.  No.  647.]  St  Catherine’s  Bay,  Jersey, 
June  15,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton.  “Probably  correct,  but  a starvecl 
example,  with  the  lower  leaves  reduced  to  a terminal  lobe.” — I.  M. 
Roper. 

B.  vulgaris  R.  Br.,  var.  transiens  Druce  = ^.  lyrata  Asch.,  var.  d. 
transiens  (Druce).  Corner  of  a playing  field  in  Tyndall’s  Park, 
Bristol,  v.-c.  34,  June  16,  1923.  Thirteen  years  ago  I gathered  this 
variation  on  the  Wellsway  near  Bath,  being  attracted  by  the  darker 
yellow  of  the  petals  and  the  peculiar  upper  leaves  which,  instead  of 
being  merely  toothed,  were  pinnatifid,  with  longish  linear  basal  lobes, 
while  the  pods  were  those  of  vulgaris  type.  The  somewhat  meagre 
description  of  transiens  in  FI.  Berks,  p.  4 4,  suggested  the  name  and 
Dr  Druce  accepted  it.  I now  contribute  a similar  gathering  from  a 
West  Gloucester  locality.  As  stated  by  Druce,  the  plant  has  a stout, 
much-branched  habit  and  conspicuous  ilowers,  but  its  marked  feature 
lies  in  the  linear  pinnae  of  the  upper  leaves  that  exceed  the  terminal 
lobe  in  width.  I agree  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  intermedia  or 
with  arcuata.  Mr  A.  B.  Jackson  reported  on  a Wellsway  example 
that  he  considered  it  well  worthy  of  distinction,  and  in  Journ.  Bot. 
208,  1916,  he  put  it  to  transiens.  No  other  stations  appear  to  be  on 
record  for  the  West  of  England.  As  in  the  fruiting  stage  all  the 
radical  leaves  have  perished,  I have  added  a few  from  seedlings  due 
to  flower  next  year. — J.  W.  White.  “ As  the  duplication  of  the 
trivial  is  now  adopted  despite  the  risibility  of  Engler’s  students,  we 
should  write  Barbarea  Barbarea  (L.),  var.  transiens.” — Druce. 

B.  vulgaris  R.  Br.,  var.  campestris  Fries.  [Ref.  No.  2586.]  Dry 
water-course  between  Hertford  and  Brickendon,  Herts,  June  10,  1923. 
— C.  E.  Brittoh.  “ Is  this  not  nearer  to  the  plant  Mr  Jackson  calls 
var.  arcuata  than  to  campestris,  in  which  the  pedicels  are  not  so 
patent  ? According  to  recent  suggestions,  we  shall  have  to  write 
Barbarea  Barbarea  (L.),  var.  arcuata  (Reichb.  ?).” — Druce.  “Quite 
characteristic  of  the  var.  campestris  Fries.  It  is  the  most  common 
form  in  Surrey  and  probably  elsewhere.” — Fraser. 

Arabis  hirsuta  Scop.  Winch  Bridge,  Upper  Teesdale,  Durham, 
June  19,  1908. — Leg.  A.  O.  Hume;  comm.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst. 
“ Quite  a typical  Arabis  hirsuta.” — Fraser. 

Arabis.  Devil’s  Kitchen,  near  Lake  Idwal,  Carnarvonshire,  June 
26,  1905. — Leg.  A.  O.  Hume  ; comm.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst. 
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“ Arahis  hirsuta.  A more  glabre.scent  plant  than  usual,  the  character 
probably  caused  by  shade  and  shelter.” — Druce. 

Cardamine  amara  L.  Orpington,  Kent,  May  10,  1903. — Leg.  W. 
H.  Griffin  ; comm.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst. 

C.  imjjatiens  L.  Chiddingstone,  Kent,  June  25,  1904. — Leg.  A. 
O.  Hume  ; comm.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst. 

C.  h'tdbifera  L.  Near  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  May  1,  1901. — Leg.  A. 
O.  IIuME  ; comm.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst. 

CochUaria  danica  L.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  June  22,  1923. — L. 
Gumming.  “ Yes,  characteristic.” — Druce.  “ 1 agree.” — Fraser. 

Al.so  sent  from  north  shore,  Blackpool,  v.-c.  60,  June  18,  1923. — J.  A. 
W H ELDON. 

Sisymbri'iom  orientale  L.  Waste  heap,  Biddy  Lane,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  June  21  and  July  27,  1923.  In  company  with  this  species 
appeared  in  1922  a number  of  other  aliens,  viz.,  Glaucium  phamiceum, 
Sisymbrium  pannonicum  (which  does  not  grow  naturally  here),  S. 
Sophia^  Lepidium  imylectum  Thellung,  Melilotus  indica,  Ambrosia 
Irijida,  Chenopodium  album,  var.  Moquin. — J.  E.  Little. 

S.  Irio  L.  Marston,  Oxon,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Ihirsa  (/allica  (E.  Almq.),  Hanslope,  Bucks,  July  1923.  With 
Anthemis  tinctoria  on  the  railway  bank  between  Castlethorpe  and 
Hanslope,  Bucks,  extending  into  Northants  at  Ashton.  The  bank  is 
to  some  extent  compo.sed  of  clinkers,  and  has  afforded  severnl  European 
species. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Lppidium  perfoiiatum  L On  railway  track,  Galway,  July  25, 
1923.  — D.  J.  Evans.  “Yes.” — Druce.  “A  very  singular  species 

with  di  trimorphic  leaves,  native  of  South  Europe  and  the  Orient.  It 
is  seldom  introduced  to  France  but  more  often  to  Belgium.” — Fraser. 

Jiaphnuus  maritimus  Smith.  Fortishead,  N.  Somerset,  July  1, 
1923. — L.  Gumming. 

Reseda  alba  L.  St  Mary’s,  Scilly  Isles,  June  1923.  Established 
there  for  at  least  60  years. — H.  Downes.  “ Yes,  a good  specimen.” — 
Druce. 

Viola  ruralis  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  2063.]  Gorrifield,  Blackheath, 
Golchester,  v.-c.  19,  June  31,  1923.  Upper  petal  bluish  above,  sepals 
strongly  tinged  with  blue.  Some  of  the  plants  show  a strong  tendency 
to  V.  Deseyiisei. — G.  G.  Brown.  “ V.  variata  J ovd.” — Drabble. 
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Viola  sp.  [Ref.  No.  A A 242.]  Near  Stokenchurch,  Bucks,  July 
1903. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ V.  I'uralis  Jorcl.,  rather  large-flowered.” — 
Drabble. 

Fio^a  sp.  [Ref.  No.  AA  224.]  Frilford,  Berks,  June  1923. — G. 
C.  Druce.  “F.  variata  Jord.” — Drabble. 

F.  variata  Jord.  Striber’s  Moss,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69b,  June  23, 
1923. — W.  H.  Pearsall.  “ Yes,  variata.” — Drabble. 

F.  variata  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  AA  297.]  Chippenham,  Cambridge, 
June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Yes,  variata.” — Drabble. 

F.  seyetalis  Jovd.  [Ref.  No.  670.]  Cultiv'ated  ground,  Dolgelley, 
v.-c.  48,  August  18,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton.  “ Yes,  F.  seyetalis  Jord.” 
— Drabble. 

F.  Kitaibeliana  R.  & S.,  vai'.  nana  (Godron).  [Ref.  No,  648.] 
Quenvais,  Jersey,  June  14,  1923.  In  St  Brelade’s  Bay  I found  plants 
growing  among  Marram  grass  to  the  height  of  8 inches,  and  these  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  plant  of  S.E.  Europe,  of  which  Herb.  Brit. 
Mus.  has  a good  series.  On  the  sands  close  by  the  dwarfed  f.  nana 
occurs.  On  the  Quenvais,  even  at  this  late  date,  a great  numher  of 
plants  from  3 to  4 inches  high  were  man}'  of  them  still  in  flower. 
These  agree  in  all  respects  but  their  stunted  growth.  In  exposure 
the  plant  is  darker  coloured  and  the  corolla  more  usually  purple,  but 
there  .seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  so-called  variety  nana  is 
merely  a growth  form.  In  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  I bave  seen  a cultivated 
specimen  of  considerable  size  grown  in  hort.  Bournemouth  by  E.  F. 
Linton  from  seed  of  the  dwarf  form. — W.  C.  B.arton. 

Silene  conica  L.  [Ref.  No,  AA  225.]  Frilford,  Berks,  June  and 
July  1923.  Commander  Walker  and  1 found  it  in  a sandpit  in  the 
field  at  Frilford  in  1905,  where  it  has  grown  in  small  quantity  for 
some  years.  In  1914  Miss  N.  Lindsay  found  it  in  an  adjoining  field 
in  abundance,  but  in  1922  it  failed  to  appear  in  either  place.  This 
year  Messrs  T.  G.  Parry  and  N.  Sandwith  found  it  in  immense  quan- 
tity in  the  first  locality.  There  were  many  acres  of  a lucerne  field 
covered  with  it,  and  it  afforded  a charming  sight. — G.  C.  Druce. 

S.  anylica  L.  Cultivated  ground,  Blackdown,  Sussex,  September 
18,  1923. — R.  J.  Burdon. 

S.  Armeria  L.  Self-sown  on  the  outskirts  of  a garden  near  Led- 
bury, Hereford,  June  28,  1923. — S.  H.  Bickham. 

S.  italica  Pers.  Flowei’s,  hort.  Oxon,  ex  Greenhithe,  July  1923. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 
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Cucubalus  baccifer  L.  Open  wood,  Merton,  v.-c.  28,  August  1923. 
— F.  UOBINSON. 

Lychnis  dioica  x F7'eslii.  [Ref.  No.  AA  99.]  Natural  hybrid, 
hort.  Oxon,  July  1923.  For  some  years  I have  grown  L.  Preslii  from 
Fantallon  Castle,  Haddington,  where  it  is  now  destroyed  by  farming 
operations,  and  it  has  remained  nearly  sterile  and  unvarying.  Two 
years  ago  L.  dioica  was  put  with  it,  and  Preslii  produced  more  seeds. 
This  year  this  variant  of  dioica  occurred.  Its  stems  are  quite  as  hairy 
as  those  of  dioica,  but  the  leaves  are  more  shining  than  those  ot  the 
putative  parent.  The  flowers,  too,  had  the  tint  of  Preslii,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  probability  of  the  plant  having  the  assigned  parentage. 
I may  add  that  Mr  R.  Snow  has  sown  seeds  of  A.  Preslii  which  have 
possibly  been  cros.sed  with  dioica.  The  seedlings  in  the  young  state 
show  two  forms,  one  of  which  suggests  dioica,  and  they  await  further 
study. — G.  C.  Druce. 

L.  Preslii  Sek.  Hort.  Oxon,  July  1923,  ex  Tantallon  Castle, 
Haddington. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Cerastinm  vulyatnm  L.,  1 var.  serpentini  (Syme).  Top  of  Iving- 
hoe  Beacon,  Bucks,  June  1923.  Tn  June  last  Paul  Richards  sent  me 
a C erastium  which  he  said  grew  in  the  above  locality  “ in  great 
abundance,  and  had  an  exceedingly  large  corolla,  2 3 times  as  large  as 
the  calyx,”  which  he  thought  was  near  pumilum.  The  small  non- 
rooting specimen  which  he  sent  me  had  something  of  the  facies  of  that 
plant,  but  it  was  less  ghnulular  and  the  petals  were  of  a different 
shape.  T went  over  to  Ivinghoe,  a place  1 knew  intimately  in  the 
nineties.  At  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  an  immense  bonfire  was  lighted  on 
the  top  of  the  Beacon  Hill,  which  resulted  in  burning  a large  surface 
of  turf.  The  following  year  a large  growth  of  Fwnaria  hygrometrica 
occurred,  and  the  following  season  two  yariations  of  Tai'oxacuin 
appeared.  One  is  lacistojdiylhcm,  the  other  an  undescribed  member 
of  the  E r ythrosperma.  But  1 noticed  no  Cerastmm,  although  T was 
specially  searching  for  pumilum  Tliis  season,  howeyer,  the  upper 
cup  of  turf,  especially  where  the  turf  was  thin,  was  plenteously 
sprinkled  with  a showy  Chickweed.  which  at  a distance  suggested  a 
starved  arve^ise.  Closer  examiTiation,  however,  revealed  that  it  was 
neither  arvense  nor  puinihim,  but  a variation  of  the  perennial  vul- 
gatum.  It  cannot  be  referred  to  var.  alpinum  Koch  (Gren.),  because 
the  leaves  are  not  “ latioribus,  ovalibus,”  nor  should  it  be  simply 
named  C.  vulgatum,  which  was  abundant  in  the  arable  fields  below 
the  Beacon  and  also  on  the  lower  slopes.  Of  our  British  named  forms 
it  is  near  my  forma  macropetala,  which  is  a large  plant  with  con- 
spicuous petals  from  the  Itchen  meadows,  Hampshire,  etc.,  and 
lliddelsdell’s  fontauum  (not  of  Bailing.)  from  the  Windrush  meads, 
near  Bourton  on-the- Water.  From  the.se  it  differs  in  its  condensed 
growth  and  smaller  leaves,  possibly  only  habitat  conditions.  The 
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second  name  which  may  be  applied  to  it  is  sp.rpent.ini  of  our  British 
autliors  — the  C.  vulgatum,  var.  alpinum  Gren.,  forma  serpcntini 
Druce  in  Camb.  Flora-  wliich  diflfers  from  var.  alpinum  in  its  leaves 
being  narrow  as  in  vuhjatxim.  N.  E.  Ib'own  in  Hupp.  Eng.  Bat.  40, 
however,  for  ser pentini  citas,  C.  Fischerianum  Ser.  in  DC.  Pi-od.  i.,  419, 
1825.  Torrey  Gi-ay  {Ft.  N.  Amer.  188,  1838)  put  it  under  C. 
alpinum  L.  as  var.  Fischerianum.  Bi'own  also  places  under  serpentini 
Hooker’s  Indian  C.  Thomsoni.  For  the  time  being  (until  it  can  be 
proved  that  our  plant  is  identical  with  Fischerianum)  it  seems  better 
not  to  revive  that  name.  There  is  also  another  claimant,  i.e.,  the 
C.  vulgatum.,  var.  grandijlorum  Fenzl  in  Ledeb.  FI.  Ross,  i.,  410,  1842, 
which  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  name  and  one  which  (assuming 
our  plant  to  be  covered  by  it)  might  be  used  to  designate  these  large- 
flowered  forms,  whether  of  small  or  large  gi-owth.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  herbarium  specimens  of  var.  alpinum  rarely  agree  with  Grenier’s 
de.scription  .so  far  as  the  leaf  characters  go.  For  the  time  being, 
therefore,  I refer  this  Bucks  plant  to  var.  serpentini  (Boswell  S3’ine  in 
Rep.  B.F.C.  11,  1870,  with  a meagre  description  as  a var.  of  C.  trivial e 
Link),  which  was  based  on  some  Balta  Sound  specimens  found  b3>^ 
Craig  Christie.  A similar  plant  was  found  at  ()llal>erry  by  Beeby, 
and  others  have  been  collected  in  the  Isle  >f  Stroma.  The  I vinghoe 
specimens  have  shorter  capsules  than  the  specimens  I gathered  at 
Balta  and  Clibberswick  in  Shetland,  where  it  seems  to  merge  into  my 
var.  or  forma  lucens,  in  which  the  size  of  the  petals  varies.  1 ought 
to  sa_v  that  the  specitnens  now  .sent  do  not  well  represent  the  size  of 
the  petals,  which  shriidc  greatly  in  dindng  under  moderate  pressure*. — 
G.  C.  Duuce. 

C.pumilum  Curt.  Stanton  St  John’s,  Oxon,  Ma\'  1923;  Fursy 
Lynam,  near  Oxford,  April  1923,  in  great  abundance  in  a new  localityL 
This  .species  varies  greatly  in  quantity  year  by  year.  Although  the 
latter  lo(;ality  has  been  searched  many  ^mars,  this  is  the  fir.st  time  in 
which  it  has  been  noticed  So,  too,  it  suddenly  appeared  near  Wood- 
.stock  in  great  quantity,  but  the  next  two  j^ears  Inrdly  yielded  a 
.specimen. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  tetrandrum  Curt.  Borth,  Glamoi-gan,  June  18,  1923. — L. 
CuMMiNG.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

Stellaria  uUginosa  Murr.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  June  21,  1923. — L. 
Gumming. 

Arenaria  balearica  L.  On  old  wall,  Clapham,  v.-c.  64,  at  860  feet, 
Juno  20,  1923.  Name  confirmed  b^*  Dr  Druce.  — J.  Cryer.  “Yes; 
it  is  very  local  in  Mallorca,  but  more  abundant  on  the  west  .side  of 
Corsica.” — Druce 

Hpergula  sativa  Boenn.  [Ref.  No.  671.]  Cultivated  ground,  Dol- 
gelley,  v.-c.  48,  August  18,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton. 
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Spergularia  diandra  Boiss.,  vav.  atheniensis  H.  & S.  [Ref.  No 
650.]  Roadside  gravel,  Bel  Royal,  Jersey,  June  13,  1923.  In  con- 
siderable quantity  on  the  gravel  of  the  new  sea  front,  which  was  at 
one  time  tliought  to  have  exterminated  it.  Also  on  walls,  etc.,  at  St 
Aubyn’s. — W.  C.  Barton.  Yes  ; it  still  persists  despite  the  road 
alterations  along  the  coast  from  St  Helier’s  to  St  Aubyn’s,  where  I 
found  it  in  1906.” — Druce. 

Montia  fontana  L.,  var.  irUerruedia  Druce  in  Camb.  Brit.  FI. 
[Ref.  No.  672.]  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  August  15,  1923. — W.  C.  Bar- 
ton. “ Yes  ; it  should  be  found  in  the  adjoining  counties.” — Druce. 

Klatine  hexandra  DC.  Pond  on  Worplesdon  Common,  Surrey, 
August  19,  192:b  This  is  apparently  only  the  type,  though  most  of 
the  seo'ds  are  slightly  curved,  while  most  of  the  Floras  give  them  as 
being  straight.  The  flowers  are  nearly  all  long-stalked,  occasionally 
one  or  two  being  sessile.  The  specimens  we  get  at  Cutmill  Pond,  near 
Putcrdiam,  aie  of  a similar  character.  J do  not  think  it  can  be  var. 
sessi/iN  Druce. — W.  Biduisco.mhe 

Ma/vamoschafa  L.jViiv.  laciniatal^ej.  [Ref.  No.  2462.]  Artificial 
grass  field,  at  60  feet.  Sails,  Loch  of  Bo.irdhouse,  liirsay.  Mainland, 
Orkney,  August  27,  1923.  Not  native,  a weed  of  cultivation.  Com- 
mon. Plants  in  full  flower,  with  corolla  and  anthers  pinkish-mauve. 
H.  H.  Johnston.  “My  example  does  not  show  the  lower  leaves. 
Lejeune  requires  that  all  leaves,  not  only  the  upper,  should  bepalmati- 
sect  for  his  laciniata.  AVas  this  sol” — Salmon. 

Lintim  amjustifolium  Huds.  Grassland,  Middlewick,  E.  Derry- 
land,  N.  Essex,  June  17,  1923.  In  great  abundance  in  one  spot  of 
heathy  grassland  which  has  been  out  of  cultivation  30  or  40  years. 
Pi’eviously  only  seen  in  very  small  quantity. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Geranium  rotundifoliiim  L.  St  Vincent  Rocks,  Clifton,  W. 
Gloucester,  May  26,  1923. — L.  Gumming.  Also  from  hedgebank,  near 
Defford  Common,  WorcestiT,  June  14,  1 923. -- Agatha  AATlkinson. 

G.  purpnrPAim  Vill.  [Ref.  No.  688.].  Among  gorse,  Quenvais, 
Jersey,  June  12,  1923.  The  true  purpu7'eum  Vill.,  em.  Jordan.  In 
the  shade  of  a wood  at  St  Peter’s  the  plant  was  as  green  as  G. 
Robertianum,  under  similar  conditions. — AV.  C.  Barton. 

Oxalis  corniculata  L.  Corris  railway  track,  Fridd  Gate,  Merioneth, 
September  3,  1923. — \V.  C.  Barton. 

Ulex  europaeus  x U.  Galliil  The  Carmines,  Isle  of  Man,  v.-c.  71, 
September  23,  1923. — A.  Wilson  and  J.  A.  AVheldon.  “Gathered 
from  a single  bush  growing  on  the  heath  which  ivas  covered  with  U, 
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Gallii  in  bloom,  and  surrounded  by  a fence  of  U.  europaeus.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  supposed  hybrid  by  the  habit  and  colour  of  the 
herbage,  and  also  by  the  Mowers  being  exactly  those  of  U.  eu7-opaens, 
and  we  thought  it  singular  to  see  this  Mowering  so  richly  in  Sep- 
tember. On  clo.ser  examination,  it  was  seen  that  the  sepals  and 
bracts  had  the  characters  of  U.  Gallii.  wliilst  the  grooving  of  the 
primary  spines  was  intermediate  between  the  two.  The  old  Mowers 
had  a tendency  to  drop  off  easily,  as  though  sterile,  but  the  pollen 
grains  seemed  to  be  plump  and  apparently  normal.  The  striking 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  fresh  Mowers  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
dry  specimens.” — J.  A.  Wheldon.  “ This  seems  correct.  I described 
this  hybrid  in  Report  17,  1920,  from  Parkstone,  Isle  of  ^^'ight,  and  I 
saw  it  previously  at  Millook,  Cornwall.” — Druce.  “The  curved 

wings  of  the  Mower,  longer  than  keel,  the  adpresscd  pubescence  of  the 
calyx  and  the  i-igid  primary  spines  suggest  U.  Gallii  ; while  the  length 
of  the  primary  spines  and  their  numerous  furi-ows  suggest  U.  europaeus. 
The  Mowers  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the  putative  parents.  I 
take  the  short-spined  piece  to  be  U.  nanus.” — Fraser. 

Medicayo  arabica  Huds.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  Glamorgan,  July 
1923. — R.  L.  Smith.  “Yes.” — Druce. 


minima  Desr.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41, 
July  1923.  Quite  a numher  of  plants  appear  every  year,  and  they  all 
produce  plenty  of  fruit.  If  the  habitat  were  not  so  close  to  tlie  local 
docks,  this  plant  could  almost  be  deemed  native. — R.  R.  Smith.  “I 
agree.  Glamorgan  is  an  anciently  recorded  county  for  this  rai-c 
species.” — Fr.\ser.  Akso  from  Sc  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jci-sey,  June  14,  1923. 
Fine  and  plentiful  on  the  .sands.  One  plant  fully  covered  a sheet 
16  X 10  inches.  In  many  cases  the  seed-pod  is  still  attached  to  the 
root. — ^W.  C Barton. 

Trifolium  fragiferum  L.  Brinklow,  Warwick,  July  16,  1923. — 
L.  Gumming. 

T.  strictum  L.  La  Pulente,  Jersey,  June  17,  1923.  Plentiful  in  a 
hayffeld  and  gtowing  to  the  height  of  the  mowing  grass  ; a contrast  to 
the  dwarfed  coast  plant.  — W.  C.  Barton.  “ One  specimen  is  luxuriant 
T.  glomerahnn.” — I.  M.  Roper.  Also  .sent  from  near  Cot  biere,  Jersey, 
June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce.  • 

Astragalus  danicus  Retz.  Westwell,  Oxon,  June  1923.— G.  C. 
Druce. 

Ornithopus  roseus  Dufour.  Pyrford,  Surrey,  November  1923. — 
Coll.  Lady  Davy  ; comm.  G.  C.  Druce. 
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0.  2nnnatus  Druce.  Scilly  Isles,  v.-c.  1,  June  1923. — -Harold 
Dovvnks.  “It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  rare  plant  still  survives 
in  the  Scilly  Islands.” — Druce. 

Vida  Cracca  L.,  forma.  West  Chiltington  Common,  W.  Sussex, 
August  1923.  — A.  Webster.  “Yes;  Vida  Cracca  h." — Marquand. 

V.  bithynica  L.  Cultivated  ground,  Scilly  Isles,  June  1923. — 
Harold  Downes. 

V.  sativa  L.,  1 var.  obovata  (Sei-.)  Gaudin.  [lief.  No.  AA  238.] 
Frilford,  Berks,  June  1923.  This  plant  must  go  to  this,  I think,  rather 
than  to  var.  cordata  Wulf.  Gaudin  {FI.  llelv.  iv.,  410)  describes  it  as 
“ V.  sativa  obovata  Ser.  V.  foliolis  villosis  obovato  cuneatis  obcordatis 
v.  late  retusis  cuspidatis.”— G.  C.  Druce. 

V.  anyustifolia  Reich.,  \ar.  Garlandii  Druce.  Common  at  St 
Catherine’s  and  on  the  Quenvais,  June  1923.  The  members  of  the 
Society  on  their  visit  to  Jersey  were  much  struck  with  its  beauty. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Lathyrus  sylvesti'is  L.  Thicket,  Shirehampton,  near  Bristol,  W. 
Gloucester,  August  4,  1923. — Ida  M.  Borer.  “ Yes,  the  narrow- 
leaved plant.” — Druce. 

L.  Aphaca  L.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  Glamorgan,  July  1923.  One 
clump  only,  which  will  probably  not  appear  again. — R.  L.  Smith. 
“ I agree.  Good  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruit.”  Fraser. 

Frnnus  domestica  x insititia.  [Ref.  No.  H 2.]  Lane  near  Purwell 
Mill,  Hitchin,  Herts,  April  1 and  June  10,  1923.  For  notes,  see  W.F.C. 
Report  211,  1922.  No  fruit  was  produced  in  1923.  Calyx-limb  ciliate 
on  the  margin.  Anthers  yellow,  tinged  with  orange  on  the  lines  of 
suture;  the  colour  afterwards  runs. — J.  E.  Little.  “There  is  no 
doubt  of  F.  domestica  parent.  The  flowers  are  often  in  pairs  and  the 
peduncles  are  downy,  showing  the  P.  insititia  parent’s  influence.  It 
might  be  a garden  escape,  for  garden  plums  are  very  heterozygous.” — 
Fraser. 

F.  insititia  Ij.  [Bef.  No.  H 20.]  Hedgerow,  near  Ducklands, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  Marcli  30  and  August  20,  1923.  Bush  about  8 feet, 
but  cut  down  and  laid  in  the  hedge,  so  that  the  leaves  now  sent  are  from 
apoblastic  shoots.  On  the  shoots  of  1922  strong  pubescence  remains. 
Flowers  small,  16-18  mm.  in  diameter,  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  in  threes. 
Peduncles  with  abundant  short  pubescence.  Calyx  green,  glabrous 
above,  with  short  pubescence  below.  Anthers  a pure  yellow,  with  no 
admixture  of  orange.  No  fruit  in  1923. — J.  E.  Little.  “ The  brown 
bark,  twin  flowers,  few  spiny  straight  shoots  and  medium  rigid  flowers. 
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and  their  conspicuously  pubescent  peduncles,  all  point  to  P.  insititia, 
but  the  large  leaves  and  their  moderately  hairy  midribs  suggest  the 
influence  of  P.  doviestica.  Might  it  not  be  a degenerate  garden  plum  V’ 
— Fraser. 

Spiraea  salicifolia  L.  Grown  as  hedges  in  abundance  about 
Llanuwchllyn,  v.-c.  48,  August  9,  1923.  These  specimens  were  from 
the  south  side  of  Bala  Lake. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Rubus  plicatus  W.  ck  N.  Maentwrog,  Merioneth,  September  7, 

1922.  — W.  C.  Barton.  “Correct.” — Riddelsdell. 

R.  plicatus  W.  »k  N.,  var.  Bertramii  G.  Braun,  or  near  it.  Fest- 
iniog  Valley,  v.-c.  48,  September  13,  1922. — W.  C.  Barton.  “ Tt  is 
evident  from  Rogers’  Handbook,  p.  22,  that  there  exist  vai-ious  inter- 
pretations of  this  form.  The  present  specimens,  like  most  of  those 
we  have  found  in  N.  Wales,  are  far  from  extreme  examples  of 
Bertramii.” — Barton  & Riddelsdell.  Also  from  above  Talsarnau, 
Merioneth,  September  8,  1922. — W.  C.  Barton. 

R.  nitidus  W.  & N.  Banstead  Heath,  v.-c.  17,  July  12,  1923. — 
Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  opacns  Focke.  Iirove  on  the  peat-moor  near  Shapwick,  North 
Somerset,  September  8,  1923. — J.  W.  White.  “ M.  Sudre  does  not 
admit  true  opacus  as  British,  but  refers  the  Sussex  plant,  with  wliich 
this  is  presumably  identical,  to  \'ar.  glandulifer  Sudre.  See  J/on.  p. 
19.” — Druce.  “ Ye.s,  a well-known  locality.” — Riddelsdell. 

R.  caresiensis  Sudre,  var.  integribasis  Rogers.  In  quantity  all 
around  Portmadoc,  v.-c.  48  and  4 9,  August  and  September  1922. 
[Barton’s  Ref.  No.  1003.]  ; also  seen  in  1923  near  Dolgelley,  v.-c.  48. — 
Barton  & Riddelsdell.  “ As  it  is  inadvisable  to  have  two  plants 
bearing  the  name  integribasis,  would  it  not  be  well  to  call  this  var. 
Rogersiana  1 ” — Druce. 

R.  latifolius  Bab.  Hedges,  south  of  Bala  Lake,  near  Llanuwchllyn 
(styles  and  stamens  subequal);  also  Talsarnau,  v.-c.  48,  August  1923. 
Very  much  like  R.  grains,  which  Rogers  records  (coll.  Ley)  from  the 
former  neighbourhood.  In  quantity  at  Talsarnau.  I have  also  seen 
a specimen  this  year  from  a new  locality  in  Anglesey  (H.J.R.)— 
Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  castrensis  W.-Dod.  [Ref.  No.  604.]  Harthill,  v.  c.  58,  .Vugust 

1923.  Stem  nearly  prostrate,  not  at  all  high  arching. — H.  J. 
Riddelsdell. 
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R.  carpinifolius  W.  &,  N.  [Ref.  No.  2070.]  Abundant  in 
Middlewick,  Colchester,  v.-c.  19,  July  22,  1923.  Mr  Riddelsdell 

writes  on  my  1922  gathering  [Ref.  No.  1971.]  “Note  here  the  hair 
drops  off  the  stem  as  it  develops.  It  is  not  typical  though.  The 
7 nate  leaves  are  very  interesting.  I have  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  placed 
here.  N.C.R.  for  v.-c.  19. ' I have  included  a 7-nate  leaf  with  every 
sheet.  — G.  C.  Brown.  “Correct.  N.C.R.  for  v.-c.  19.” — Riddels. 
DELL.  Also  [Ref.  No.  606.]  from  Denham,  Bucks,  July  10,  1923. — 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

IL  incurvatus  hah.  [Ref.  No.  607.]  The  form  referred  to  on  p 27 
of  Rogers’  Handbook.  Cross  o’  Hands,  Hulland,  v.-c.  57,  August  20, 
1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  argenteus  W.  & N.  Banstead  Heath,  Surrey,  July  13,  1923. 
The  usual  highly  glandular  form  of  the  species,  which  difl'ers  greatly 
from  that  of  West  England  and  Wales. — Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  durescens  W.  R.  Linton.  [Ref.  Nos.  416  and  417.]  In  great 
quantity  at  and  near  the  Cross  o’  Hands,  Hulland  Ward,  v.  c.  57, 
August  20,  1923.  The  panicle  is  usually  small,  but  sometimes  grows 
to  enormous  size  [Ref.  No.  416].  Sudre  guesses  R.  durescens  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  R.  calvatus  and  R.  Questierii  ; the  latter,  however, 
has  never  been  recorded  yet  from  Derbyshire.  R.  durescens  is  moi\ 
likely  to  be  an  independent  local  variation  arrived  at  by  other  means 
than  hybridisation. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  Jiakeri  F.  A.  Lees.  [Ref.  No.  620.]  tiarthill,  v.-c.  58,  August 
10,  1923.  This  is  not  typical  Jiakeri,  but  is  nearest  that  .species.  — H. 
J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  nemoralis  P.  J.  MuelL,  var.  Silurum  I..ey.  [Ref.  Nos.  623  and 
624.]  Llangammarch,  v.-c.  42,  July  31  and  August  1,  1923.  In 
wonderful  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Also  seen  at  Cwm  Einion,  v.-c. 
46  ; Dolgelley  neighbourhood,  v.-c.  48,  and  elsewhere. — Barton  & 
Riddelsdell. 

R.  nemoralis  P.  J.  MuelL,  var.  glabratns  Bab.  [Ref.  No.  621.] 
Riggs  Wood,  Sellack,  v.  c.  36,  July  26,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  nemo7'alis  P.  J.  MuelL,  vai-.  cornubieiisis  Rogers  MS.  Per- 
ranzabuloe,  v.-c.  1,  August  20,  1923. — Coll.  F.  Rilstone  ; comm.  H. 
J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  Lindehergii  P.  J.  MuelL  [Ref.  No.  634.]  Road  from  Llan- 
gammarch to  Llanwrtyd,  v.-c.  42,  July  31,  1923.  Also  in  woods 
below  Llangammarch  in  company  with  R.  hirtifolius,  Lejeunei,  Ber- 
traniii,  pseudohemistemon,  Silurum,  dasyphyUus,  etc. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell. 
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R.  ramosus  Bi’iggs.  [Ref.  No.  245.]  Field  border,  near  Perran- 
zabuloe  Cliurcli,  v.-c.  1,  August  1923.^ — F.  Rilstone.  “ Matclies 
Cornish  specimens  named  by  Rogers,  ))ut  differs  from  the  Surrey 
plant.” — Barton.  “Correctly  named.” — Riddelsdell.  “ There  are 
two  plants  bearing  the  name  R.  ramosus.  According  to  M.  Sudre, 
l.c.  p.  25,  Briggs’  name  is  antedated  by  R.  clethrophilus  Genev.  Ess. 
187,  1869.” — Druce. 

R.  thyrsoideus  Wimin.  [Ref.  No.  608.]  Bloxham  to  Broughton, 
v.-c.  23,  September  27,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Sudre,  p.  92, 
says  the  plant  of  Rogers  is  the  restricted  R.  candicans  Weilie.” — 
Druce. 

R.  rusticanus  x 1.  Park  Road,  Woking,  Surre}',  August  23, 
1923. — W.  Biddisco.mbe.  “The  stem  certainly  suggests  other  in- 
fluence than  rusticanus]  but  the  leaves  and  panicle  do  not.  I should 
hesitate  to  say  anything  about  this  unle.ss  I saw  it  growing.” — - 
Riddelsdell. 

R.  hesperius  Rogers.  [Ref.  No.  1002,  W C.  B.]  One  locality  in 
quantity,  Tremadoc,  v.-c.  49,  August  and  September  1922.  Not 
exactly  the  Irish  plant,  but  nearer  it  than  is  the  Bangor  plant  placed 
here  by  Rogers. — Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  Sprenyelii  Weihe.  Roadside,  Hulland,  v.-c.  57,  August  20, 
1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  leucostachys  Sm.,  var.  leucanlhemus  P.  J.  Muell.  1 Walton 
Heath  and  Banstead  Heath,  Surrey,  in  great  abundance,  July  13, 
1923. — Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  criniyer  Linton.  [Ref.  No.  1986.]  Lane,  Grimes  Dyke,  Stan- 
way, N.  Essex,  July  19,  l923.  Mr  Riddelsdell  says  of  this  in  litt., 
November  1922 — “This  is  certainly  the  eastern  counties  form  of  R. 
criniyer." — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes.  I have  specimen  from  W.  R. 
Linton  himself  with  terminal  leaflet  cordate-based,  ovate-acuminate, 
rather  gradually  narrowed  to  long  point.” — Barton.  “ Yes,  small  in 
all  its  parts  and  with  3-nate  leaves,  obovate  rather  than  ovate.  Other- 
wise quite  typical,  and  thus  differing  from  the  large  majority  of  East 
Anglican  bushes  put  under  R.  criniyer." — Riddelsdell. 

R.  cinerosus  Rogers.  [Ref.  No.  713,  II.  J.  R.]  Eltham  Common, 
W.  Kent,  July  11,  1923.  Collected  and  distributed  by  both  of  us. — 
Barton  Riddelsdell. 

R.  rudis  W.  ct  N.  Walton  Heath,  v.-c.  17,  July  12,  1923.  It 
seems  to  differ  from  type  almost  wholly  in  size  of  flowers,  leaves,  ami 
thorns.  Flowers  1^  inches  across.  Sepals  rising  in  young  fruit. — 
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Barton  ik  Riddelsdele.  Also  fioin  near  Portmadoc,  v.-c.  49,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1922.  An  abei’rant  form  of  this  species,  with  strongly 
rising  sepals,  yellowish  stem,  etc.,  but  it  can  be  placed  under  no  other 
of  our  named  species.  The  first  record  for  Wales. — Barton  & 
lilDUELSDELL. 

R.  rudis  AV.  & N.  [Ref.  No.  1001.]  Morfa  Bychan  Road,  near 
Portmadoc,  Carnarvon,  v.-c.  49,  November  5,  1923. — Barton  & 
Riddelsdell. 

R.  oujocladus  Rogers  (not  Muell.  A;  Lefev.),  i.e.,  R.  mucronifer 
Sud.,  sub-sp.  cenomanensis  Sud.,  for  Sudre’s  authentic  specimen  of 
cenomanemis  is  practically  identical  with  our  oiyodadus.  [Ref.  No. 
I'll,  H.  J.  R.  ; 1001,  W.  0.  B.]  Walton  Hea.th,  v.-c.  17,  July  1923. 
Sepals  rising  after  fall  of  petals ; armature  of  stem  much  more  sub- 
Koehlerian  than  in  type.  But  undoubtedly  a form  of  cenovia'tiensis. — 
Barton  Riddelsuell.  “The  name  is  already  occupied.  Sudre 
names  the  British  plant  R.  cenomnneusib-.” — Druce. 

R.  Babinylonii  Bell-Salt.  [Ref.  No.  763,  IT.  J.  R.]  Big  Wood, 
Wormbridge,  v.-c.  36,  July  30,  1923. — Barton  ct  Riddelsdell. 

R.  er  'icetorum  Lefev.  [Ref.  No.  904.]  Layer  Road,  near  Colchester, 
N.  E.S.SCX,  July  29,  1923.  On  first  seeing  this  plant  Mr  Rogers  re- 
marked “not  quite  my  idea  of  ericetorum,  it  cannot,  I think,  go  under 
R.  Babinylonii.”  On  a subsequent  gathering  he  reported,  “apparently 
best  under  ericetoi'nm.”  Mr  Riddelsdell  agreed. — G.  C.  Brown. 
“ Stem  nob  sharp  angled.  Prickles  not  long.  Leaves  only  3-nate. 
Terminal  leaflet  may  pass,  but  not  typical.  Rachis  lacks  long-stalked 
glands,  and  glandular  bristles.  My  stem  pieces  poor,  lack  longer 
prickles  and  longer  stalked  glands.  Fruit  appears  ill-formed,  some 
mildewed  ” — Barton.  “ 1 confess  to  great  difliculty  in  a.ssigning  this 
to  ericetorum^  and  I said  so  to  Rogers  in  1916.  He  replied  ‘not  quite 
my  idea  of  ericetorum  \ it  cannot,  I think,  go  under  R.  Babinylonii. 
Apparently  best  under  ericetorum,  possibly  as  a hj^brid.’  Eventually 
he  did  not  enter  it  for  v.-c.  1 9 in  his  MS.  record  book  ; and  we  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  maintain  the  record  for  ericetorum  in  N.  Essex.  The 
present  plant  is  near  it,  of  course,  but  not  it.” — Riddelsdell. 

R.  ericetorum  Lefev.,  var.  sertijiorus  (P.  J.  Muell.).  [Ref.  No.  752.] 
Sellack,  v.-c.  36.  July  26,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

R.  catHitijolins  P.  J.  Muell.  [Ref.  No.  751.]  Troy  AVood,  Mon- 
mouth,  V.  c.  35,  July  28,  1923.  Panicles  small. — Barton  ib  Riddels- 
dell. 


R.fnscns  AV.  A N.,  var.  macrostachys  (P.  J.  IMuell.).  [Ref.  No.  2068.] 
Lane,  Grimes  Dyke,  Llanway,  N.  Essex,  July  1 9,  1 923.  Mr  Riddelsdell 
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said  of  my  original  gatlieriiig  from  this  bush  [Ref.  No.  1524.]: — “ Yes,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  say  R.  macrontachys,  though  1 have  no  speciii'.ens 
which  show  this  strictly  pyramidal  panicle  (or  anything  like  it),  yet 
in  this  point  your  plant  agrees  with  the  de.scription  of  Rogers’  Hand- 
book. Your  leaflets  suggest  white  felt.” — G.  C.  Rkovvn.  “I  so 

named  a plant  from  this  locality  collected  by  Brown  in  1919 
[Ref.  No.  1524.],  but  this  is  not  the  same  form.  It  has  not  the  con- 
spicuou.sly  grey-felted  underleaf  of  1524,  nor  the  almost  entirely 
redexed  sepals,  nor  quite  the  same  rachis  clothing,  etc.  I should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  No.  2068  (very  poor  material  on  my  sheet!)  is 
perhaps  a hybrid  of  1524  x '?  It  should  go  undeiy/ltscus  aggr.  .some 
bow,  but  I cannot  call  it  macrostachys.  In  some  respects  it  reminds 
me  strongly  of  a Bristol  plant  about  which  there  was  much  talk  many 
years  ago,  and  which  was  finally  consigned  to  fuscus.” — Riddelsdell. 

R.  pallidas  W.  ife  N.  Denham,  v.-c.  24,  July  10,  1923. — Barton 
<k  Riddelsdell. 

R.  botryeros  Focke.  [Ref.  No.  803,  H.  J.  R.]  Linton  Wood,  v.  c. 
36,  July  29,  1923. — Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  lonyithyrsiyer  Bab.  [Ref.  No.  799,  H.  J.  R.]  Queen’s  Wood, 
v.-c.  34,  July  25,  1923. — Barton  & Riddelsdell. 

R.  rosaceus  W.  & N.  [Ref.  No.  808,  H.  J.  R.]  Putney  Heath, 
v.-c.  17,  July  13,  1923. — Barton  tk  Riddelsdell. 

R.  rosaceus  W.  & N.,  var.  Purchasianus  Rogers.  [Ref.  No.  815, 
H.  J.  R ] Sellack,  v.-c.  36,  July  26,  1923.  Also  from  Troy  Wood, 
Monmouth,  July  28,  1923.  [Ref.  No.  814,  H.  J.  R.]  Distributed 
last  year  from  Troy  Wood  under  the  erroneous  name  of  R.  uncinatus. 
— Barton  (k  Riddelsdell. 

R.  Porvellii  Rogers.  [Ref.  No.  186.]  Field  border,  Lambourne 
Hill,  near  Perranporth,  v.-c.  1,  August  1923. — F.  Rilstone.  “My 
stem  pieces  rubbed  and  insufficient.  Leaves  are  not  quite  glabrous 
above  nor  very  narrow.  Note  bristles  on  rachis.  Since  writing 
above  I have  seen  better  material.  Correctly  named.” — Barton. 
“ Yes,  though  not  quite  typical.” — Riddelsdell. 

R.  divexiramus  P.  J.  Muell.  [Ref.  No.  831.]  Wyaston  Leys, 
near  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  September  19,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
“ Quite  good.”— Barton. 

R.  acutifrons  Ley.  [Ref.  Nos.  840  and  841,  H.  J.  R.]  Big  Wood, 
Wormbridge,  v.-c.  36,  July  30,  1923. — Barton  ik  Riddelsdell. 


R.  acutifrons  Ley,  var.  amplifrons  Ley.  [Ref.  No.  842,  H.  J.  R.] 
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Big  Wood,  Wonnbridge,  v.  c.  36,  July  30,  1923. — Barton  & Riddels- 

DELL. 

R.  corylifolius  Sm.,  aggr.  1 [Ref.  No.  2069.]  Middlewick,  Col- 
chester,  N.  Essex,  July  22,  1923.  Petals  pale  pink,  and  stameiu 
exceeding  styles,  sepals  patent  in  tlowei’,  then  rising. — G.  C.  Brown, 
“Only  this  in  a very  aggregate  sense.  In  so  many  points  does  it 
agree  with  R.  Buckncdli  that  it  may  quite  likely  fall  under  that 
species.  But  the  outline  of  panicle,  though  approached  by  some 
Herefordshire  Buckncdli,  and  the  sepal  clothing,  are  very  different 
from  the  Glostershire  plant.  T do  not  know  what  Mr  A\  hite  would 
.say  about  my  suggestion.” — Riddelsdell. 

Bulentilla  fruticosa  L.  Abundant  in  one  field  in  a valley,  Bally- 
vaughan,  Co.  Clare,  August  16,  1923.  — 1).  J.  Evans.  “I  agree.  My 
specimen  was  a good  one,  indicating  plenty  of  material.” — Fraser. 

R.  inclinala  Vill. '?  Waste  ground,  Leckwith,  Glamorgan,  July 
1923.  These  plants  appeai-ed  for  the  first  time  this  year  on  waste 
ground  adjoining  some  allotments.  A very  puzzling  species  ] in  fact 
the.se  could  be  referred  to  F.  intermedia  L. — R.  L.  Smith. 

F.  intermedia  L.  .Alien.  On  waste  grassy  places,  Silloth, 
Cumberland,  August  1923.  Despite  the  ab.sence  of  the  radical  leaves, 
T hope  this  is  correctly  named. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Alehemilla  glomeridans  Buser.  Orig.  ; Cairngorms,  1922;  hort. 
Reigate,  August  21,  1923.  The.se  specimens  have  become  much  less 
hairy  in  the  gai'den,  perhaps  owing  to  the  change  of  soil  or  to  the 
(h‘op  of  about  2.50U  feet  of  altitude.  - C E.  Salmon. 

xicaena  laevigata  Ait.  Orig.;  Jjevenhall,  Scotland;  cult.  Shipley, 
September  1923.  Named  at  Ivew. — J.  Cryer.  “An  introduction 
from  the  region  of  Magellan.  The  tyi>ical  form  with  glabrous  leaves. 
I have  seen  it  from  the  Andes,  with  the  leaves  densely  silky  on  both 
sides.  From  other  parts  of  the  west  of  S.  America  the  leaves  are 
more  or  less  hairy,  with  long  adpressed  hairs.” — Fraser. 

Foterium  polygamnm  W.  it  K.  Nunckley  Hill,  Leicester,  v.-c. 
59a,  August  1916. — Coll.  A.  H.  Horwood;  comm.  National  Museum 
OF  Wales. 

Rosa  sphaeroidea  Ripart.  [Ref.  No.  AA  407.]  Near  Stow  Wood, 
Oxon,  July  1923.  Named  by  Col.  A.  H.  AVolle}^-Dod  who  says 
“almost  eciually  near  var.  leiostyla  Rouy.” — G.  C.  Druce.  “The 
broadly  ovoid  though  hardly  subglobose  fruit  and  spreading  sepals 
might  do  for  sphaeroidea,  but  in  my  specimen  one  of  the  four  ped- 
uncles is  distinctly  hispid  which,  combined  with  the  shape  and  spacing 
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of  the  leaflets,  indicates  tlie  .A.ndef'avenses.  It  is  (juite  good  Lemaitrei 
Rip.  by  its  glabrous  styles,  and  1 now  call  that  li.  canina  var. 
verticillacLuUha,  £.  Lemaitrei.” — AVolley-Doo. 

R.  canina  L.,  var.  ylobnlaris  Rouy.  [Ref.  No.  A A 403],  Horse 
path,  Oxon,  July  1923.  Named  by  Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod. — G.  C. 
Druce.  “ I do  not  think  this  is  biserrate  enough  for  the  Transitoriae 
and  would  label  it  v.  sphaerica.” — Wolley-Dod. 

R.  dumetoramThmW.,  var.  semiylabra  (Ripart)'?  [Ref.  No.  2067.] 
Middlewick,  Colchester,  N.  Es.sex,  June  17  and  July  22,  1923. 
Petals  piidv,  sepals  patent  in  fruit.  T thiid<  best  referred  to  semi- 
(jlabra  rather  than  xhrbica,  as  the  pubeseence  is,  so  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, almost  entirely  confined  to  midribs  of  leaves  and  is  not  copious 
even  there.  Styles  hispid. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ So  1 should  name  it. 
It  is  a very  variable  |>lant,  chai'acterised  mainly  by  its  midribs  alone 
being  pubescent.  I call  it  R.  duvietorum,  var.  typica,  f.  semiglabra.” 
—Wolley-Dod. 

R.  glauca  Vill.,  var.  transiens  = R.  Reutrri  Godet,  var.  traxi.siens. 
Between  Sibford  and  'radmarton,  Oxon,  August  1923.  A very  rare 
rose  in  the  county,  where  all  the  subcristate  ones  are  local.  Kindly 
named  by  Col.  A.  II.  Wolley-Dod. — G.  C.  Druce.  “Correct.” — 
WoLLEY-  Dod. 

R.  tumenlella  Lem.  [Ref.  No.  AA  402.]  Hoi-.sepath,  Oxon,  July 
1923.  Col.  A.  H.  Wolley  Dod  says— “ Leaflets  without  subfoliar 
glands  I usually  refer  such  plants  to  var.  Carionii  (D.  &■  G.).” — G. 
C.  Druce.  “ So  1 should  label  it,  or,  by  inj'  latest  nomenclature,  R. 
tomentella,  var.  typica,  f.  Carioxiii.  It  is  exactly  R.  tomentella  with- 
out subfoliar  glands.” — Wolley-Dod. 

A’,  tomentosa  Sm.,  var.  psendocuspidaia  Crop.  [Ref.  No.  308.] 
Cliinnor  Hill,  Oxon,  July  1903. — G.  C.  Druce.  “Too  young  to 
determine  its  group,  but  I think  it  is  R.  jjseudocuspidata.” — Wolley- 
Dod. 

R.  tomentosa  Sin.,  agg.  [Ref.  No.  AA  309.]  Kingston,  Oxon, 
July  1923. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ A very  interesting  ])lant.  It  is  exactly 
my  new  var.  Brittoni  (Scabriiusculae),  not  yet  published.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  its  unarmed  stem  and  very  large,  very  coarsely  biserrate 
leaflets,  with  other  minor  characters.  It  is,  I believe,  the  .same  as 
Boulenger’s  R.  britannica  {Jonrn.  Hot.  185,  1920),  but  that  name 
cannot  stand,  having  been  u.sed  before  I have  only  seen  it  from 
Surrey  and  W.  Kent.” — Wolley-Dod. 

K.  s))inasissima,  var.  rubella  W.-Dod.  [Bef.  No.  AA  199.]  St 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce.  “1  doubt  it.  Red  fruit 
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is  the  leading  character,  and  this  is  only  in  bud.  The  prickles  are  like 
it,  but  not  the  smooth  peduncles  and  fruit.  I call  it  f.  rosea  from  its 
rose  flowers.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Pyrus  minima  Ley.  Craig  Cille,  v.-c  42,  July  6,  1923.  Inflor- 
escence seen  only  in  scanty  quantity. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “I  quite 
agree  that  this  is  Augustin  Ley’s  species  but  regret  that  no  berries 
are  present.  Few  of  the  species  of  Pyrus  fruit  every  yeai',  so  the 
absence  of  berries  is  explicable.” — Fraser. 

P.  yermanica  Hook.  f.  Near  St  Rozel,  Jersey,  June,  1923. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Amelanc.hier  Jioridus.  Wood  near  Midhurst,  W.  Sussex,  June  21, 
1923.  — .V.  Webster.  “Probably  either  planted  or  bird  .sown.” — 
Mahquand. 

Cotoneaster  bascilaris  L.  Un-named.  Slinfold,  W.  Sus.sex,  August 
3,  1923. — A.  Webster  “An  alien  in  this  country.” — Marquand. 

Tillaea  muscosa  L.  Dry  sand,  Stepe  Heath,  near  Coi'fe,  Dorset, 
June  1923. — W.  Biduiscombe.  “Yes.” — Marquand. 

Drosera  lonijifolia  L.  Meathop  Mos.s,  Westmorland,  at  35  feet, 
September  7,  1923. — A.  Wilson. 

Cnllitriche  intermedia  G.  F.  Hoffmann.  [Ref.  No.  687.]  Side 
stream  of  River  Wnion,  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  September  16,  1923. — 
W.  C.  Barton. 

Ly thrum  Ilyssopifolia  L.  St  Catherine’s  Bay,  ” Jer.sey,  June  15, 
1923. — W.  C.  Bari'on. 

Epilobium  obscurum  Scbreb.,  f.  strictifolium.  Nunckley  Hill, 
Leicester,  August  1916. — Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood  ; comm.  National 
Museum  of  Wales. 

Physospermum  cornubiense  DC.  Buckinghamshire,  September  3, 
1923. — W.  R.  SiiERRiN  and  C.  E.  Salmon.  “Yes;  now  known  as 
Danaa  cornubiense  Burnat,  from  the  locality  near  Burnham  Beeches — 
a most  interesting  outlier.  In  the  forthcoming  Flora  of  the  county  I 
give  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  grown  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland 
at  Bulstrode  about  1790.” — Druce. 

Bupleurum  falcatum  L.  Hedgehanks,  Norton  Edgar,  Essex, 
August  1923. — F.  Robinson. 
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B.  aristatnm  Bartl.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  June  14,  1923. — W.  C. 

Barton.  “ I acree.  common  in  the  Channel  Islands  than  in 

England.” — Eraser. 

Carum  verticillatum  Kocli.  Near  Woking,  Surrey,  July  10, 
1923.— C.  E.  Salmon. 

C.  sPAjetuin  Benth.  & Hook.  f.  Winter  leaves,  Wilbury  Hill, 
Hitcliin,  Herts,  February  23,  1923.  For  notes  see  W.E.C.  Report 
496,  1914. — J.  E.  Little. 

6'.  B idbocastanum  Koch.  Wilbury,  Herts,  June  1923. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Sison  Amomum  L.  Roadside,  Elmbridge,  Worcester,  August  4, 
1923. — Agatha  Wilkinson. 

Oenanthe  JistuJosa  L.  Sedgemoor,  Somerset,  August  28,  1923. — 
Agatha  Wilkinson. 

Silcms  Jlavescens  Bernli.  = S.  pratensis  Bess.  Field,  Elmbridge, 
Worcester,  August  3,  1923. — Agatha  Wilkinson. 

Pastinaca  satii^a  Benth.  it  Hook.  Bascote  Heath,  Warwickshire, 
July  19,  1923.  I gathered  this  plant  and  venture  to  send  it  because 
it  is  the  only  locality  in  which  T have  seen  it  apparently  wild.  There 
were  more  than  120  plants  growing  along  a hedge  in  a field  with  no 
appearance  of  cultivation  except  corn,  otherwise  there  were  solitary 
plants  only. — L.  Gumming. 

Conium  maculalavi  L.  Brinklow,  Warwick,  July  16,  1923. — 
L.  Cu.MMiNO.  “The  fruit  might  have  been  more  advanced  to  advan- 
tage, but  its  shape  and  ridges  are  discernible,  while  the  leaves  and  the 
smooth  spotted  .stem  show  it  to  be  correct.” — Fraser. 

lledera  Helix  L.  A large  bush  on  rocks,  Capler  Wood,  near 
Fownhope,  Hereford,  June  1920.— Coll.  Miss  E.  Armitage  ; comm. 
S.  H.  Bickiiam.  ‘ '•This  comes  under  the  plant  I named  var.  borealis 
which  is  found  in  Skye,  and  also  in  Surrey.  The  southern  form,  as 
found  in  Jer.sey  and  Guern.sey,  has  much  broader  leaves.  This  I met 
with  in  Mallorca  in  the  Balearic  T.sles  this  year.” — Druce. 

Galium.  [Ref.  No.  2619.]  Walton  Downs,  Surrey,  August  11, 
1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  See  note  under  Bef.  No.  2606. 

Galium.  [Ref.  No.  2608.]  Headley  Heath,  Surrey,  .August  5, 
1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  See  note  under  Ref.  No.  2606. 
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Galium.  [Ref.  No.  260-1.]  Walton  Downs,  Surrey,  August  5, 
1923.  Flowers  yellow. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ I would  suggest  that  this 
is  a hybrid,  namely,  G.  asperum  x cruciatum,  otherwise  G.  cruciatum 
X sylvestre.  The  form  of  the  cymes,  the  ciliate,  aristate  leaves,  and 
. the  stems,  glabrous  above  and  pubescent  below,  are  those  of  G.  asperum. 
The  stronger  stems,  broader  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  are  those  of  G. 
cruciatum.  The  plant  is  altogether  different  in  appearance  from  that 
of  G.  Mollugo  X verum.” — Fraser. 

G.  Mollugo  L.,  agg.  [Ref.  No.  2606.]  Roadside  bank  near 
Walton  Downs,  Surrey,  August  5,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ Mr 
Britton  has  sent  an  instructive  series  of  this  polymorphic  plant  from 
Surrey.  The  closely  related  2606  and  2619,  with  large  open  panicles, 
I put  to  G.  datum  Thuill.  ; 2604,  apart  from  its  yellow  flowers,  is 
what  Herr  J.  Freyn  called  type  G.  Mollugo  \ 2608  and  2619  are  be- 
tween this  and  datum.,  perhaps  better  placed  with  the  latter.” — 
Druck.  “ This  appears  to  me  to  be  G.  Mollugo  L.,  var.  insuhricum 
Gaud.  The  leaves  are  too  small  for  the  type,  and  the  divaricate 
cymes  are  not  sufficiently  erect  for  G.  erectum  Huds.  The  spreading 
branches  of  the  cymes  also  point  to  var  imbricatum.” — Fraser. 

G.  Mollugo  L.,  var.  Bakeri  Syme.  Waste  gr.)und,  Fazackerley 
S.  Lancs,  July  29,  1923. — J.  A.  Wheldon.  “This  plant  is  not 
G.  Bakeri.  The  flowers  are  too  small  and  too  numerous  for  that 
var.” — SiiERRiN.  “This  is  not  my  idea  of  Bakeri  \ the  flowers  should 
be  larger,  the  shape  of  leaves  more  erectum-\\ke,,  etc.” — Salmon.  “Are 
not  the  leaves  more  like  those  of  elatumV’ — Druce. 

G.  Mollugo  X verum.  [Ref.  No.  2591.]  Between  Ashstead  and 
Headley,  Surrey,  J idy  22,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  “Yes.” — Druce. 

“ This  agrees  entirely  with  my  gathering  of  Galitcm  Mollugo  x verum.” 
— Fraser. 


G.  pumilum  Murr.  [Ref.  No.  AA  300.]  Pool  bottom,  Oxon, 
June  1923.— G.  C.  Druce 

G.  palustre  L.  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  August  6,  1923  [Ref.  No. 
674],  and  August  15,  1923  [Ref.  No.  675.] — W.  C.  Barton.  “I 
should  put  these  to  var.  lanceolattim  Uechtritz.” — Druce.  “I  agree.” 
— Fraser. 

G.  palustre  L [Ref.  No.  2629.]  Westend  Common,  Esher, 
Surrey,  August  19,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  “Approaches  Wither  ingii.” 
— Druce. 


G.  palustre  L.  [Ref.  No.  2628.]  Ditch  near  the  Wey,  Send, 
Surrey,  August  17,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  “This  is  very  near  to 
dongatum  Presl,  and  may  perhaps  go  to  it.” — Druce. 
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Valeriana  dentata  Poll.,  var.  mixta  (Dufr.).  [Ref.  No.  AA  206.] 
Charlbury,  Oxon,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Dkuce. 

Anlheniis  sp.  [Ref.  No.  A A 160.]  Near  Fishguai-d,  Pembroke, 
April  192  ).  Named  at  Kew,  A.  macrayitha  Willd.  — G.  C.  Druce 

Chri/ftanthemum  Leucanthemum  L.,  vai‘.  [Ref.  No.  A A 251.] 
Charlbury,  Oxon,  July  1923. — G C.  Druce. 

Artemisia  Dracunculus  L.  [Ref.  No.  2632.]  Roadside  bank  near 
Seaford,  Sussex,  September  1,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  “Yes,  the 
well-known  Tarragon  of  European  origin.” — Druce.  “This  plant 

came  originally  from  Northern  Asia.  In  gardens  it  seldom  or  never 
flowers,  but  evidently  the  poorer  garden  soil  in  the  wild  state  causes 
it  to  develop  flower-heads.  Roots  get  cast  out  of  gardens  and  gi'ow. 
It  behaves  e.xactly  in  this  way  in  France.”— Fraser. 

Senecio  Jacohaea  L.,  var.  discoideas  L.  = S.  flosculosns  Joixl. 
On  grass  lands  near  the  sea,  Barna,  Co.  Galway,  August  29,  1923. — 
I).  J.  Evans. 

*S^.  afjuaticiis  Huds.,  var.  pennatijidus  G.  &,  G.  [Ref.  No.  682.] 
Near  Llyfnant  Valley,  Montgomery,  August  13,  1923.  ■ — W.  C. 
Barton.  . 

Saussurea  alpina  DC.  Usually  an  alj)ine  plant  in  Britain,  but 
there  is  a fine  colony  of  it  on  low  cliffs  about  20  feet  above  sea-level 
near  Scrabster,  Caithness,  whence  these  specimens  were  gathered  in 
July  1923  and  .sent  to  me  bv  Mi'  Lind.say. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Centaurea  nigra  L.,  var.  [Ref.  No.  A A 316.]  Wood  Perry, 
Oxon,  September  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  Scahiosa  L.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  AA  302.]  Frilford,  Berks, 
July  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  Scahiosa  L.,  forma  dumetorum  Beck.  [Ref.  No.  .\A  398.] 
Stow  Wood,  Oxon,  July  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  nemoralis  Jord.  Fazackerley,  S.  Lancs,  August  1,  1923. — J. 
A.  IVheldon. 

C.  1 Kirkby,  S.  Lancs,  July  28,  1923. — J.  A.  Wheldon. 

C.  ohscura  A ord.  Orrell,  S.  Lancs,  July  20,  1 923. — J.  A.  Wiieluon. 
Also  from  the  Carmines,  I.O.M.,  September  18,  1923.  — A.  Wilson  a 
J.  A.  IVlISLDON. 
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C.  nemoralis  Jord.,  var.  minima  C.  E,  B.  [Ref.  No.  2631.]  Downs 
by  the  sea,  between  Cuckinere  Haven  and  Birling  Gap,  Sussex, 
September  1,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton. 

G.  surrejana  C.  E.  B.  [Ref.  No.  2617.]  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey, 
August  11,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton. 

C.  nemoralis  Jord.,  var.  subintegra  C.  E.  B.  [Ref.  No.  C 7.] 
Marshy  meadow,  Lambriggan,  near  Perranporth,  v.-c.  1,  August  9, 
1923.  Det.  C.  E.  Britton. — F.  Rilstone. 

C.  ohscura  Jord.,  forma  'pinnatijida  C.  E.  B.  [Ref.  No.  Cl.] 
Cornfield  border,  Lambourne  Hill,  near  Perranporth,  v-.c.  1,  August 
4,  1923.  Det.  C.  E.  Britton. — F.  Rilstone. 

C.  ohscura  Jord.,  forma  elongata  C.  E.  B.  [Ref.  No.  C 3.]  Border 
of  cornfield,  Lambourne  Hill,  near  Perranporth,  v.-c.  1,  August  6, 
1923. — F.  Rilstone  “Quite  representative  of  the  form  of  C.  ohscura 

Jord.,  designated  by  the  name  of  elongata.  As  the  stems  come  from 
one  plant,  they  afford  tangible  proof  of  the  luxuriant  growth  this 
plant  can  assume.” — Britton. 

Crepis  capillaris  Wallr.,  var.  [Ref.  No.  AA  249.]  Frilford, 
Berks,  July  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Uieracium  anglicxim  Fr.  Smoo  Cave,  W.  Sutherland,  July  1923. 
Named  by  J.  Cryer. — G.  C.  Druce. 

//.  praealtuoi  Vill.  Still  occurring  in  considerable  quantity  on 
the  railway  bank  between  Castlethorpe  and  Hanslope,  Bucks,  July 
1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

II.  stoloniflorum  W.  & K.  In  great  quantity  on  the  railway 
banks  between  Ca.stlethorpe  and  Hanslope,  Bucks,  where  T found  it 
in  1899.  It  has  now  spread  to  the  western  side  of  tlie  railway. 
Probably  seeds  were  originally  shaken  out  of  fodder  trucks,  as  it  is 
associated  with  other  European  species,  of  which  one,  Anthemis 
tinctoria,  has  now  spread  for  a quarter  of  a mile. — G.  C.  Druce. 

II.  Uchmidtii  Tausch,  var.  eustomon  Linton.  Craig  Gleisiad,  W. 
Brecon,  July  4,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  hypochacr aides  Gibs.  Dyffryn  Crawnon,  v.  c.  42,  July  5,  1923. 
Ley  used  to  suspect  tlie  status  of  this  species  here,  and  of  course  it  is 
scarce  in  the  south  and  west,  but  I can  see  no  good  reason  for  suspect- 
ing it  here  or  in  W.  Gloucester. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — 
Cryer. 
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//.  britannicum  F.  J.  H.,  var.  ovale  Ley.  Craig  Cille,  v.-c.  42, 
July  6,  1923.— H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — Cryer. 

//.  vngense  Ley.  Wye  side,  above  Erwood,  v.-c.  42,  May  23,  1923. 
Very  young. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.”— Cryer. 

II.  cambricum  F.  J.  H.  Origin  : Great  Ornie’s  Head  ; cult.  Led- 
bury, June  8,  1923. — S.  H.  Bickiiam. 

II.  pachyphyllum  Purcbas.  Great  Howard,  v.-c.  36,  May  23, 
1923.  Styles  livescent  to  yellow;  ligules  hairy. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
“ Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  sanguineum  Ley.  Dyffryn  Crawnon,  v.-c.  42,  July  5,  1923. 
In  great  quantity. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — Cryer. 

//.  stenolepis  Lindeb.  Craig  Cille,  v.  c.  42,  July  6,  1923.  He 
scribed  by  Ley  as  var.  sub-britannicum,  but  Mr  Cryer  tells  me  that 
the  variety  is  now  dropped. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  silvaticiwi  Gouan,  var.  micracladium  Dahlst.  = II.  murorum  L., 
var.  micracladium  (Hahlst.)  F.  J.  H.  Ingleton,  v.-c.  64,  carboniferous 
limestone  at  800  feet,  June  30,  1923. — J.  Cryer. 

II.  pellucidum  Laestad.  Mountain  cliffs  in  Breconshire,  July 
1923.  One  of  our  most  easily'  recognised  Hawkweeds.  — H.  J. 
Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  repatidum  Ley.  Craig  Gleisiad,  v.-c.  42,  July  4,  1923.  Raised 
by  Ley  to  specific  status. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  serratifrons  Almq.,  var.  lepistoides  Johanns.  Road  from  Aber- 
gavenny to  Pontrilas,  v.-c.  35,  July  3,  1923  ; Capelyffin,  v.-c.  42,  duR 
3,  1923  ; Great  Howard,  v.-c.  36,  May  23,  1923.  A common  form  in 
hilly  parts  of  S.  and  W.  England. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — 
Cryer. 

II.  subidatidens  Hahlst.  Taren  yr  Esgob  and  in  lane  at  Capelyffin, 
v.-c.  42,  July  3,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  platyphyllum  Ley.  Taren  yr  E.sgob,  v.-c.  42,  July  3,  1923. — 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — Cryer. 

II.  euprepes  F.  J.  H.  Hyffryn  Crawnon,  v.-c.  42,  July  5,  1923, 
and  Taren  yr  Esgob,  v.-c.  42,  July  3,  1923. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
“ Yes.” — Cryer. 
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II.  maculatum  Sm.  Twisleton  Crags,  v.-c.  64,  carboniferous  lime- 
stone at  850  feet,  July  1,  1923.  Truly  wild.— J.  Cryer. 

II.  scanicum  Dahlst.  Fan  Nedd,  v.-c.  42,  July  7,  1923.— H.  J. 
Riddelsdell.  “Yes.” — ('ryer. 

II.  diaphanoides  Lindeb  Moira,  Leicester,  v.  c.  55a,  June  1916. 
— Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood  ; comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

II.  umbellatum  1j  Great  Fox  Cover,  Lindbridge,  Rutland,  v.-c. 
55b,  August  1916. — Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood;  comm.  National  Museum 
OF  Wales. 

II.  umbellatum  L.,  var.  paucijiorum  Hartm.  On  a railway  bank, 
Somerton,  v.-c.  23,  September  29,  1923.  “I  think  so.” — Cryer. 
Var.  linarifolium  Wallr.  In  the  same  locality.  The  two  forms 
grew  almost  wholly — not  ({uite — in  separate  and  distinct  groups. 
This  suggests  late  introduction  to  the  locality. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
“ Yes.” — Cryer. 

Ilypochoeris  glabra  li.  [Ref.  No.  AA  303.]  Between  Stow  Wood 
and  Headington,  Oxon,  July  1923.  Some  years  ago  a few  specimens 
were  found  in  derelict  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  this  year  a 
consid(!rable  quantity  grew  in  corn.  This,  which  is  the  typical  species, 
has  not  been  previously  distributed  from  the  county. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Taraxacum  sp.  [Ref.  No.  A A 49.]  Oxford,  May  1923.  Near 
inlricatum. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Taraxacum  sp.  [Ref.  No.  A A 233.]  The  Crescent,  Oxford,  June 
1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

T.  obliquum  Dahlst.  Between  cobbles,  Distillery  yard,  F.  Ran- 
.some’s,  Hitchin,  Herts,  May  26  and  June  6,  1923. — J.  E.  Little. 

T.  naevosum  Dahlst.  Near  Sibford,  May  1922.  First  described 
by  Dahlstedt  in  Warming’s  Botany  of  the  Faroes.  It  occui’S  not  only 
there,  but  in  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  and  I have  found  it  in  Britain, 
in  the  Kentish  marshes  near  Frith,  as  well  as  in  Berkshire  and  Forfar- 
shire. See  also  Rep.  B.E.C.  29,  1920. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Taraxacum  sp.  (section  Vulgaria).  [Ref.  No.  2049.]  Marshy 
meadow.  Wakes  Colne,  N.  Essex,  April  14,  1923.  Flowers  bright 
yellow ; outer  ligules  striped  with  brown  ; bracts  glaucous,  inner 
erect  at  first,  then  sub-patent,  outer  patent,  at  length  loosely  re- 
fiexed.  The  only  form  observed  in  this  large  meadow.  — G.  C.  Brow^n. 


Lactuca  tatarica  C.  A.  Mey.  Growing  among  rocks  on  seashore. 
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Keninore,  Galwuy,  September  15,  1923. — D.  J.  Evans.  “Yes.” — 

Duuce. 

Sonchus  oleracmhs  L.,  var.  ciliatus  (Lam.)  = var.  lacerus  (Willd.). 
Oxford,  August  1923.  Probably  this  is  a good  sub-specie.s,  as  it 
breeds  true.  Tt  is  a frequent  plant  of  the  coastal  area.— G.  C.  Druce. 

y.  Erica  Walsoyii  Penth.  Near  Wareham,  Donset,  August  1923. 
Flowering  rathei'  earlier  than  ciliaris,  which  was  only  beginning  to 
show  blossom  on  July  30. — G.  C.  Dkuce. 

^fo7teses  uniflora  A.  Gray.  Near  Golspie,  E.  Sutherland,  July 
1923.  With  Mr  Williamson  I discovered  this  plant  in  a locality  new 
to  me.  It  grew  in  a damp  larch  wood  in  great  quantity  and  in  good 
and  fi'agrant  blossom. — G.  0.  Dkuce. 

Limonmm . [Ref.  No.  20.]  Shelving  cliff,  S.  Pembrokeshire, 

July  19,  1923. — T.  J.  Wall.  “A.  binervosum  C.  E.  S.  The  leaves 
are  too  spathulate  for  the  new  species,  Statice  transivalliana  Pugsley.” 
— J.  IM.  Roper.  “ L.  bhiervosum,  I should  say.” — Salmon.  “ Under 
L.  binervosum  C.  J<1.  Salmon.  Not  Mr  Pugsley’s  newly  described 
plant.” — Rarton. 

Lysimachia  mdyaris  L.,  var.  mac7ilata  Druce.  See  Rep.  B.E.C. 
290,  1918.  Byfleet  canal-side,  Surrey,  August  1923. — G.  C.  Druce 
and  Lady  Davy.  Also  near  Ridge,  Dorset,  with  Major  and  Mr  Van 
UK  Weyer. — G.  C.  Dkuce. 

Microcala  Jiliformis  Hoff.  & Link.  By  Littlesea,  Studland,  Dorset, 
July  1923.  — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Gentiana  verna  L.  On  limestone,  Castlegar,  June  18,  1923. — 
D.  J.  Evans. 

G.  Amarella  L.,  var.  praecox  Raf.  1 [Ref.  No.  AA  333.]  In 
great  quantity  on  the  chalk  downs  about  Tvinghoe,  Bucks,  June  1923. 
T am  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  correctly  named,  although  it 
agrees  with  a few  plants  from  Wilts  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  which 
have  been  thus  identified.  Murbeck  puts  j(;raecoa;  under  G.  linytdata, 
which  he  keeps  apart  from  axillaris — Amarella  proper.  In  the 
broader  and  more  obtuse  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  in  its  shape  and 
colour  there  is  a distinct  approach  to  germamca.  Long  ago  Trimen 
said  my  Berkshire  praecox  might  as  well  he  put  to  r/er?u«uic«  as  to 
Amarella.  0.  Druce. 

G.  septentrionalis  Di'uce  in  FI.  Zetl.  49,  1922.  [Ref.  No.  AA  38.] 
On  the  Links  of  Dunnet,  Caithness,  July  1923.  This  is  the  .same 
plant  as  that  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  Dunrossness,  Shetland, 
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and  is,  I think,  identical  with  the  Scottish  plant  named  multicaulis 
Lange.  Althougli  often  copiously  branched  from  the  base,  it  is  not 
rarely  sub-simple.  The  flowers  are  never  of  the  tint  of  southern 
Amarella,  but  are  almost  white  above,  with  a rosy-purple  tinge  on  the 
outside  of  the  corolla.  It  seems  a good  species,  which  I have  not  seen 
south  of  Ross-shire. — G.  C.  Druce. 

G.  campestris  L.,  forma  alba.  Roro,  Glen  Lyon,  M.  Perth,  August 
1923,  with  Mrs  Fleming.  Remarkably  luxuriant  specimens,  some 
being  15  inches  high,  but  1 am  only  distributing  the  var.  alba,  which 
grew  with  the  ty|)e.  — G.  C.  Druce. 

Amsinkia  lycojjsioides  Lehni.  1 Biggleswade,  Beds,  May  22,  1923. 
Liml)  of  corolla  about  12  mm.  in  diameter;  stamens  inserted  below 
the  centre  of  the  corolla  tube.  In  cultivated  ground  among  lettuce 
plants.  Mr  A.  J.  Wilmott  has  seen  this.  The  naming  is  rendered 
difficult  by  possible  dimor|)hism  in  the  group. — Coll.  C.  Course  and 
M.  C.  Williams;  comm.  J.  E.  Little.  “ Not  but  either 

intermedia  or  Menziesii.” — Druce. 

Symphytum  oriental e L.  In  the  parish  of  Bickington,  N.  Devon, 
April  1923.  A European  species  quite  naturali.sed  here. — Coll.  A. 
\V.  Tretiiewy  ; comm.  G.  C.  Druce. 

Symphytum  s\).  Cotesbach,  Leicester,  v.  c.  55a,  July  1916. — Coll. 
A.  R.  IloRwoou  ; comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

•\fyosotis  palustri.'i  Hill.  [Ref.  No.  677.]  Dolgelley,  Merioneth, 
August  15,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton. 

Af.  caesp itona  8c\m\tz1  [Ref.  No.  AA  301.]  Cothill,  Berks  June 
1923.  On  the  mud  of  a dried-up  pond  amid  J/.  pahistris,  with  which 
it  grew  in  a great  mass,  the  latter  being  in  splendid  flower.  This 
small-flowered  plant,  the  corolla  of  which  was  only  about  half  the  size 
of  palustris,  was  not  caespitose,  but  had  solitary  stems  and  paler 
flowers.  The  whole  group  requires  further  study. — G.  C.  Druce. 

J/.  versicolor  Brn.,  var.  pallida  Breb.  [Ref.  No.  657.]  St 
Catherine’s  Bay,  Jersey,  June  15,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton. 

Lithospermnm  offichiale  L.  Field  in  neighbourhood  of  Defford, 
Worcester,  June  14,  1923. — Ag.vtiia  MTlkinson. 

Cuscuta  Kpilinum  DC.  In  abundance  on  Linnm  nsitatissimum, 
Stanway,  N.  Essex,  September  16,  1923.— G.C.  Brown.  “Evidently 
this  is  correct,  but  as  it  is  not  a British  species  it  has  been  imported 
with  the  seed  of  Linnm,  most  probably.” — Fraser. 
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C.  trifolii  Bab.  Swerford  Heath,  v.-c.  23,  September  1923.  I am 
not  certain  of  tliis  name,  as  the  gathering  was  made  by  a scliool-child 
and  brought  to  me. — H.  J.  Kiddelsdell.  “ Evidently  correct ; its 
very  local  occurrence  would  indicate  introduction  with  clover  seed.” — 
Fraser. 

Datura  Stramonium  L.,  seedlings.  St  Philip’s  Marsh,  Bristol,  W. 
Gloucester,  August  30,  1923. — Ida  M.  Roper. 

Scrophularia  aquatica  L.  With  leaves  hairy  beneath.  Osier  bed, 
Cadwell,  Beds,  October  29,  1923.  This  seems  to  agree  with  Brebis- 
son’s  var.  puhescens  as  far  as  description  goes,  but  I have  not  seen  a 
sheet.  It  is  locally  a not  uncommon  form.  The  character  is  not  a 
very  sU'ong  one  for  a variety.  It  may  occur  with  the  appendiculate 
leaf,  which  is  the  var.  ajjpendiculata  Merat.  The  latter  character  is 
not  constant  even  on  the  same  plant. — J.  E.  Little. 

Mimulus  moschatus  Dough  Ceinws,  Corris  Valley,  Montgomery, 
September  3,  1923. — W.  C.  Barton. 

Veronica  aquatica  Bernh.  [Ref.  No.  A A 3UG.]  Cothill,  Berks, 
June  1923.  Differing  from  V.  Anaqallis-aq.  L.  in  its  laxer  inflores- 
cence, the  more  patent  pedicels,  and  more  deeply  emarginate  and  less 
cuneate  fruit. — G.  C.  Druce. 

V.  alsinefolia.  Alien  in  field  near  Chiddingford,  Surrey,  May- 
June  1923.  This  has  persisted  in  the  original  field  where  we,  of  the 
Woking  Field  Club,  found  it  about  four  or  five  years.  This  year  it 
was  very  plentiful  and  certainly  covered  a larger  area. — W.  Biddis 
COMBE.  “This  is  a slip  of  the  pen  for  acinifolia  L.  It  seems 
thoroughly  established  in  this  locality,  whence  I distributed  speci 
mens  in  1920.  See  Report  238.  It  was  discovered  there  by  Mrs 
Wilde.” — Druce. 

Euphrasia.  Park  Farm,  Kutgashall,  Sussex,  August  3,  1923. — R. 
J.  Burdon.  “ A mixed  gathering.” — Marquand. 

E.  brevipila  B.  tfe  G.  Bettyhill,  W.  Sutherland,  July  1922. — G. 
C.  Druce. 

E.  gracilis  Fr.  The  Carnanes,  Isle  of  Man,  September  23,  1923. 
Flowers  violet,  white,  and  yellow.  New  to  v.-c.  71. — A.  Wilson  and 
J.  A.  Wh ELDON. 

Rhinanthus  major  Fhrh.  [Ref.  No.  A A 310.]  Bettyhill,  W. 
Sutherland,  July  1923.  A beautiful  and  distinct  species,  which, 
when  once  seen,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  Crista-galli.  Normally  a 
plant  of  disturbed  soil,  here  it  grew  in  a potato  patch.  The  Hon. 
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Mrs  C.  Rothschild  sent  it  me  from  this  place  about  five  years  ago.  It 
was  too  early  to  obtain  ripe  seed,  but  apparently  it  is  var.  apierus. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Grubanche  Rilro  G.  G.,  var.  hypochaer aides  Beck.  St  Ouen’s 
Bay,  Jei'sey,  June  14,  1923.  Rather  young,  but  in  good  quantity 
this  year.  I counted  over  thirty  plants  in  one  square  yard  of  ground. 
— W.  G.  Barton.  “ Yes.”— Druce. 

0.  ainethyslea  Thuill.  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  June  14,  1923. 
Plentiful  in  the  S.-W.  corner  of  the  island.  This  plant  matches  quite 
well  Beck’s  figure  {Mon.  230),  and  answers  well  to  Babington’s  de- 
scription.— W.  C.  Barton.  Also  sent  from  St  Mary’s,  Scilly  Isles, 
June  1923. — Harold  Downes.  “Yes.” — Druce. 

Utricxdaria  vulgaris  L.  [Ref.  No.  679.]  Dovey  Junction,  Mont- 
gomery, August  13,  1923.— W.  0.  Barton.  “In  absence  of  fiowers 
I hesitate.  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  U.  major  1” — Druce. 

U.  minor  L.  Dovey  Junction,  Montgomery,  August  13,  1923. — 
W.  C.  Barton. 

Finyuicula  hisitanica  L.  Middlebere  Heath,  near  Corfe,  Dorset, 
June  23,  1923. — W.  Biddiscomre. 

Mentha  lonyifolia  Huds.,  var.  Nicholsiana,  (Strail).  Waste  ground. 
Canton,  Cardiff,  August  1923.  Quite  a large  clump  of  this  plant  has 
appeared  for  the  last  four  seasons  right  in  the  middle  of  some  old 
scrap  iron  on  a railway  siding.  The  spot  is  “ made  ” ground  and 
<}uite  dry. — R.  L.  Smith.  “ Yes,  I think  it  is  best  put  there.  The 
correct  spelling  is  Nicholsoniana.” — Druce.  “ I agree.  It  is  just  a 
bioad-leaved,  i-ather  short-leaved  M.  longifolia,  with  a mealy  pubes- 
cence most  evident  on  the  upper  face  of  the  leaves.  The  specimen  is 
rather  more  hairy  than  that  .sent  through  the  Exchange  Club  by 
Aufiustin  Lev  in  1908.” — Fraser. 

M.  villosa  (Huds.).  Sherard’s  Green,  Malvern,  v.-c.  37,  August 
16,  1923.  The  .specimens  were  gathered  from  a patch  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a damp  ditch  just  outside  a cottage  garden,  but 
whether  any  grew  inside  the  garden  I was  not  able  to  determine.  On 
a neighbouring  common  grows  a Mentha  generally  called  M.  alope- 
curoides  (Hull),  vide  Botany  of  Worcestershire  (Amphlett  it  Rea),  p. 
282,  which  very  mnch  resembles  the  plants  distributed. — T.  J.  Wall. 
“ Yes.” — Fraser.  “ Yes  ; the  hybrid  bearing  that  name.” — Druce. 
“ Hudson  {FI.  Any.,  ed.  2)  describes  his  villosa  as  having  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  leaves.  Mr  Wall’s  plant  seems  Hudson’s  (ed.  1) 
M.  lonyifolia." — Salmon. 
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cupiatica  L.,  forma.  Bi’inklow,  Warwick,  July  5,  1923.  A 
dimituitive  form  growing  with  tlie  typo.  There  was  one  flower  head, 
at  the  end  of  the  stronger  stems,  in  size  between  a radish  seed  and  a 
small  pea.^ — L.  Cum.mino.  “ 1 A young  state  of  Verotiica  Chamaedrys.” 
— Robinson.  “ This  is  a barren  form  of  Veronica  Chamaedrys.” 
— Duuce. 

X pubescens  Willd.  (J/.  aquatica  x lonyifolia),  var.  hivcina 
(Hull).  [Ref.  No.  2074.]  Abundant  by  roadside,  Peldon,  N.  E.ssex, 
August  30,  1923.  Named  as  above  by  Mr  Fra.ser  in  1920.  Mr 
C.  Barton,  who  has  also  seen  my  plant,  remarks  — “ M.  aquatica  is 
obvious  from  the  inflorescence,  but  I think  the  other  parent  is  quite 
as  likely  to  be  spicata.”  1 have  known  the  plant  here  and  in  Mersea 
Island,  a mile  away,  since  1909.  Odour  decidedly  unpleasant  and 
strong. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  above 
name.  I remember  being  shown  a specimen  of  Mint  from  Mersea 
Island  some  years  ago,  but  that  was  a spicate  Mint.  The  specimen 
before  me  is  a verticillate  Mint.  It  is,  in  fact,  Mentha  rubra  Sm.,  an 
average  specimen  with  subglabrous  stems,  leaves,  calyx,  and  pedicels.” 
— Fraser. 

X J/.  hircina  Hull  (4/.  cu/uatica  x lonyifolia).  Plentiful  in  an 
ancient  shady  lane  above  Weston-in-Gordano,  N.  Somerset,  October  4, 
1923.  Discovered  by  Miss  Roper  in  1918.  The  leaves  are  like  those 
of  lonyifolia  but  are  petiolate.  In  size  and  the  relative  length  of  its 
teeth  the  calyx  is  intermediate  between  tho.se  of  the  parent  species. 
Of  the  two  forms  placed  under  }[.  pubescens  Willd.  by  British  authors 
this  is  nearer  to  hircina  than  to  Sole’s  paluslris,  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
much  the  rarer  of  the  two.  Is  it.  not  doubtful  if  we  do  well  to  retain 
the  name  '■'•pubescens  Willd.”  since  the  description  applies  to  several 
dissimilar  plants,  and  con.sequently  specimens  distributed  by  con 
tinental  botanists  have  repre.sented  distinct  forms'?  See  L’Abbe 
Strail  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  187,  1887,  and  A.  Bennett  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  279, 
1889.  Mr  Bennett  had  examined  Mints  from  the  General  and 
Willdenow  Herbaria  in  Berlin  and  concluded  that  the  M.  p-iibescens 
in  those  collections  were  varieties  of  our  aqiuUica.  Dr  Druce,  too, 
doubts  if  it  be  a tenable  name  for  a lonyifolia  hybrid  {Rep.  B.E.C. 
834,  1919).  Strail  suggests  that  the  M.  qmbescens  Baker  is  probably 
the  M.  nepetoides  Lejeune. — J.  W.  White.  “ I have  not  seen  an 
authentic  example  of  Hull’s  plant,  but  this  seems  rujuafica  x lonyifolia 
all  right.” — Salmon.  “This  is  the  Mint  that  w'as  distributed  in  1920 
through  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  by  C.  Bucknall  from  the  same 
locality.  It  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  under  cultivation  in 
having  long  and  narrow  leaves  and  short  and  broad  ones,  also  in  the 
decri  ee  of  hairiness.” — Fraser. 

o 

Thymus  Serpyllnm  L.,  sub- var.  anynstifolins  (G.  A’  G.)  [Hef.  No. 
684.]  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  August  8,  1923.--W.  C.  Barton. 
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G.  C^d  'uvce  August  1923.— 

Quand.  " Calamintka  Boetica  Boiss.  & Reut.”-MAR- 

w.  Glouceste'!"  ^7^6  OuMMma 

po..fh,  :rt  Aitt 

Purplish  pink.Lw.  H SaLil  ’ ^ ^ P“'<* 

OxofC1l?r-G.  J 

Quite ‘Sblished^n  thls“  abftTaml  •'“ly  1923. 

yea.-._n.  L.  Smith.  Yea^-oLolf  every 

‘incise-dentate’ ( Bab.  for  Z MhLwB  93 

L.  hyhridum,  at  least  in  the  elrly  part  of  H 

acute,  and  the  corolla-tube  in  f i i evidently  more 

begu,;,  ie  about  s"!  lne"  „ I,  1 .“X”  1 ^ J'>*‘ 

is  about  3 mm.  I have  X?  Ln  1 

winter  state,  wheims  in  L.  hyhridum  tbX7tT'^“”‘  T “ 'r''^‘»'og“'>'ic 
-Little.  “ A very  lu.xuriant  stl/l  ? I ® '®S"'“''  fe>n,.'' 

Deuce.  ‘ This  I consider  correct  f ^.^"^elating  molnccelh/oHum.” — 

it  not  be  placed  under  L.  purimreuZl  'mvT'’‘'^  but  should 

Vill.  are  smaller,  with  a shXX  X,  Ila  tbT“'?n.^  ° 

calyx. ’’-Fraser.  black  veins  to  the 

31.  frinr.  to“  North  Devon.  August 

ciait'x^;^  irr;L:v::^::r^ 

own  and  Mis.s  Trower’s  garden  whorn  ,>  1 g'’^"’n  in  my 

yeai-.s.  In  its  early  .rrowth  the  i„H  . true  for  som'e 

pyramidalis  and  the.-e”is  lit  le  apiiearan^S'^e  "'‘7  r 7" 
season  when  it  lias  produced  ru  n i ^ ^ tJie 

Vegetatively  it  is  vei^rl  ^0^0^  I f 

y ei)  M^oious.  I found  a similar  hybrid  at  Betty- 
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hill,  ill  W.  Sutherland,  in  1907.  See  Rep  B.E.C.  207,  1915.— G.  C. 

Druce. 

Flantaijo  Coronopns  L.,  var.  ceratophyllo7i  (Rupin).  Sea  bank.s, 
Bispham,  v.-c.  60,  June  20,  1923.  Some  examples  with  narrower  leaf 
rachis  sent  to  show  growth  in  more  shaded  position,  i.e.,  amongst 
taller  herbage. — J.  A.  AVheldon. 

P.  lanceolata  L.  [Ref.  No.  AA  305.]  Frilford,  Berk.s,  July  1923. 
As  very  tall  specimens  sometimes  a yard  high,  the  var.  major  Syme. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Chenopodiimi  op^difoliimi  x album  {—  x C.  Preismauni)  Murr. '? 
[Ref.  No.  2096.]  Waste  ground,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex, 
September  2,  1923.  This  appears  to  be  the  plant  recorded  by  Dr 
Druce  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  744,  1922,  from  this  station,  although  I over- 
looked it  there  last  year.  There  was  one  large  plant  with  a few  small 
ones  in  the  clump,  all  destroyed  now  by  harbour  improvements. — G. 
C.  Brown. 

C.  album  L.,  var.  spicatuvi  Ivoch.  Pnrwell  Field,  Flitchin,  v.-c. 
20,  December  7,  1922.  In  lucerne,  perhaps  introduced  with  it.  This 
variety  is  locally  less  abundant  than  var.  virescens  Wahl.  (var.  payanum 
Reichb.),  and,  I think,  var.  inteyerrimum  Gray  is  the  least  common. 
Where  the  two  latter  occur  tog(;ther,  as  on  Wilbury  Hill,  intei'- 
mediates  occur  which  are  hard  to  place. — J.  E.  Little.  “ Useless 
specimens  from  a critical  point  of  view.” — Druce. 

Rumex  obtusifolius  x pulcher.  [Ref.  No.  561.]  Windmill  Hill, 
Hitchin,  Hei’ts  ; llowers  July  26  and  SeptemVier  17,  fruits  September 
17,  1923.  Mr  E.  G.  Baker  assents  to  the  naming,  and  refers  to  R. 
oyulineiisis  Borbas  in  Mayyar  Hot.  Lapok.,  1904.  In  1922,  in  com- 
pany with  Preb.  R.  J.  Burdon,  I gathered  a plant  near  Portfield 
Cemetery,  Chichester,  which  I believe  is  referable  to  the  .same  parent 
age. — J.  E.  Little.  *•  1 am  unable  to  see  R.  obtusifolius  in  this.  The 
brown  panicle  of  one  specimen  had  lost  its  upper  leaves,  but  they  die 
away  early  in  R.  pulcher.  The  fruits  and  the  spreading  recurving 
branches  are  characteristic  of  R.  pulcher." — Fraser. 

R.  nemoros7is  Schrad.  Bascote  Heath,  Warwick,  July  20,  1923. 
— Ij.  Gumming.  “ The  name  selected  in  The  Camhridye  Elora  is  R. 

condylodes  Bieb.,  dating  from  1808,  one  year  earlier  than  neiiiorosus. 
The  oldest  trivial  is  to  be  found  in  R.  snnyuineus,  var.  t'iridis  Sibth. 
of  1794,  and,  if  the  permanence  of  the  trivial  in  whatever  grade  be 
adopted,  it  should  stand  as  R.  viridis  (Sibth.).” — Druce. 

R.  maritivms  L.  Tliorney  Moor,  Langport,  Somerset,  v.-c.  5, 
August  10,  1923.  — Harold  Downes. 
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Rumex.  [Ref.  No.  2073.]  One  large  plant  on  waste  ground, 
Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  J uly  26,  1923.  I am  quite  unable 
to  trace  this  plant.  The  leaves  are  (piite  smooth,  almost  shining, 
petioles  of  radical  leaves  grooved.  The  material  is  not  very  saisfactory, 
I fear. — G.  C.  JiuowN.  “This  is  the  N.  American  R.  salici/olius 
Weinm.”  — L>huce. 

Ari)<tolochia  Clematitis  L.  IMaylield,  E.  Sussex,  June  24  and  July 
15,  1923.  — A.  H.  Wollev-I4od. 

Euphorbia  plat^jphyllos  L.  Foot  of  Blackdown,  Sussex,  July  18, 
1923. — K.  J.  Rurdon.  “Correct,  but  with  more  hairy  leaves  than 
usual.  The  tubercles  of  the  capsule  end  also  in  long  hairs.” — I.  M. 
Roper. 

E.  virgata  W.  lir  K.  Near  Six  Mile  Bottom,  Cambridge,  June 
1923,  growing  in  the  gras.sy  border  of  the  road. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Minehead,  N.  Devon. — F.  Rorinson.  Mer  cur  ialis  annual, 

the  narrow-leaved  form.” — W.  C.  Barton. 

Buxuh  HcmpervireMS  L.  Box  Wood,  Boxwell,  E.  Gloster,  April  10, 
1923.  The  manor  of  Boxwell,  mentioned  in  Domesday  survey,  existed 
in  A.D.  1066,  and,  like  other  manors  called  after  trees,  derived  its 
name  fix'in  the  prevalent  bo.x  woods,  where  the  tree  may  be  considered 
indigenous.  The  present  Box  Wood  covers  a steep  hillside  of  half-a- 
mile  in  length,  with  no  admixture  of  other  trees. — Ida  M.  Roper. 
“ A welcome  specimen  from  a locality  in  which  some  authoi’S  consider 
it  to  be  a native  species.  My  own  view,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  Solms-Laubach,  is  that  it  is  not  native  to  Britain,  but  that  we  owe 
its  introduction  to  the  Romans  during  their  long  occupation.  Of 
course,  it  is  thoroughly  naturalised.” — Druce. 

Ulmus  uitens  Moench.  Willian,  Herts,  iSIarch  12  and  July  4, 
1923.  No  fruit  was  produced  in  1923.— J.  E.  Little.  “Yes,  but 
F.  N.  Williams  showed  that  the  earlier  name  is  U.  carphdfolia 
Borck.” — Druce.  “Has  the  ehaiacter  of  U.  nitevs,  but  the  leaves 
are  unusually  short  and  brviad.  U.  nitens  is  extremelv  variable  in 

V 

leaf  characters.” — Frasep..  .-\1so  .sent  from  spinney  near  Gosmore, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  May  19  and  July  2,  1923. — J.  E.  Little.  “A  good 
average  foi'ui  of  U.  though  there  ai'e  narrower  and  longer 

forms.” — Fraser. 

U.  vunor  Mill.  [Bef.  No.  533.]  Lane  between  Purwell  and  Nine 
Springs,  Hitchin,  Herts,  September  22  and  February  16,  1923.  This 
tree,  of  which  there  are  several  other  examples  near  at  hand,  suckers 
freely.  The  branches  are  rather  moie  tortuous  than  in  U.  nitens,  and 
the  canopy  of  leaves  usually  thinner.  The  bole  may  be  short  or 
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continued  into  a long  main  stem.  1 liad  .some  difficulty  in  reacliing 
flowerinir  branches.  No  fruit  was  formed  in  1923.  Det.  A.  B. 
Jackson. — J.  E.  Little.  “Quite  like  the  trees  of  this  species  in 
Essex.  The  leaves  are  rather  more  scabrous  than  usual  because  taken 
from  the  sucker  growths.” — Eraser.  “ This  is  my  U.  Plotii.  It  does 
not  agree  with  Miller’s  description  of  U.  minor,  which  is  almost 
certainly  U.  stricta  Lindley,  a subject  which  I hope  to  treat  of  more 
fully  in  the  Report  next  year.’' — Druce. 

U.  montana  Stokes  (U.  ylabra  Huds.).  [Ref.  No.  546.]  Spinney 
near  Oughton  Head,  Hitchin,  Herts,  May  30  and  August  20,  1923. — 
J.  E.  Little  Also  [Ref.  No.  547]  large  solitary  tree  in  grass  of 
Priory  Park,  near  South  Lodge,  Hitchin,  Herts,  March  10,  May  19, 
and  «Tuly  25.  Fruits  rather  unusually  small  ; bole  about  15  feet  ; 
height  about  80  feet,  and  .spread  80  feet. — J.  E.  Little. 

Carpmus  Betulus  [Ref.  No.  571.]  Great  Wymondley  Springs, 
Herts;  fruits  October  II,  1922;  leaves  August  30,  1923. — J.  E. 
Little. 

C.  Betuhis  L.,  var.  parvifolia  Miller  Christy.  [Ref.  No.  AA  243.] 
Stokenchurch,  Oxon,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Salix  pentandra  L , [Ref.  No.  o55.]  West  Mill,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  May  31  and  October  15,  1923.  I do  not  know  the  history  of 
these  bushes  of  id.  pemtandra.  One  is  much  larger  than  the  rest  and 
is  perhaps  older.  They  are  in  a peaty  reed  swamp  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  Oughton.  About  60  yards  away,  on  a water  course,  is  a h^dirid 
of  pentandra,  which  may  be  due  to  the.se  bushes. — J.  E.  JjITTLE.  “ A 
N.C.R  , but  presumably  planted.” — Druce.  “I  agree.  The  (J  form 
of  the  species  has  much  broader  leaves  than  the  $ in  my  experience.” 
— Fraser. 

S.  frayilis  L.,  var  britannica  F.  B.  W.  Humberstone,  Leics, 
v.-c.  55a,  July  1916. — Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood  ; comm.  National 
Museum  of  Wales.  “ I quite  agree.  It  is  the  common  British 
form.” — Fraser. 

S.  alba  L.,  var.  vitellina  (L.).  Scraptoft,  Leics,  v.-e.  55a,  August 
1916. — Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood;  comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
“ I agree.  I’he  dense  or  unusual  hairiness  of  the  leaves  would  indicate 
that  the  specimens  have  been  taken  from  an  old  tree.” — Fraser. 

S.  alba  L.,  var.  vitellina  y.  triandra,  [Ref.  No.  519.]  Planta- 
tion, Fairfield,  Hitchin,  Herts,  Apiil  21  and  July  11,  1923.  Twigs 
orange  coloured,  fragile  at  the  bi.se.  Of  40  flowers  examined,  37  had 
two  stamens,  3 had  three  stamens.  The  foliage  favours  N.  triandra. 
— J.  E.  Little.  “ This  may  be  the  hybrid  named,  but  S.  alba,  var. 
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vitellina  is  the  dominant  parent.  The  principal  evidence  I can  see 
of  triandra  is  the  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves  and  deeper  serratures 
than  in  S.  alba,  var.  vitdlina.  Most  or  all  of  the  trees  of  the  latter  I 
have  examined  have  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  even  when  twice  as  long 
as  those  of  the  specimens  under  notice.” — Fraser.  Also  [Ref.  No. 
525]  from  osier  bed,  Cadwell,  Beds,  September  26,  1921,  April  28  and 
October  29,  1923.  For  notes  see  W.E.C.  Report  181,  1921.  Of  40 
flowers  examined  on  April  l'8,  1923,  14  had  two  stamens,  18  had  three 
stamens,  and  8 had  four  stamens.  — J.  E.  Little.  “ Tlie  leaves  of 
No.  525  have  similar  characters  to  the  specimens  from  Fairfield, 
Hitchin,  No.  549,  but  they  are  more  glabrous,  which  is  always  the 
case  when  the  plant  has  been  recently  stooled  or  cut  down.  The 
vitellina  parent  is  here  again  the  dominant  one.” — Fraser. 

8.  alba  X.  pentandra  Kernel’,  8-  Ford  Bridge,  South  Merstham, 
Surrey,  May  21  and  August  20,  1922.  A tree  about  25-30  feet  high 
and  as  broad.  The  specimens  from  Chilmcad  Farm,  Red  Hill,  Surrey, 
collected  in  1922  and  1923,  were  from  a bush  about  8 feet  high.  I 
doubt  whether  the  hybrid  originated  here,  but  it  has  been  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  many  years,  and  several  trees  with  trunks  12-14 
inches  in  diameter,  which  e.xisted  in  1899,  have  recently  been  pol- 
larded. Ref.  Nos.  120  and  436,  as  prefixed  to  the  name  on  the  cards. 
— J.  Fraser.  “N.  albax  pentandra  is  not  recorded  for  Surrey  in  the 
C ambridge  Flora." — Druce. 

8.  alba  X babylonica.  [Ref.  No.  2580.]  Lower  Morden,  Surrey; 
leaves  October  30,  1921  ; flowers  April  30,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton. 
'•  I do  not  remember  seeing  this  before.  The  C ambridge  Flora  gives 
no  locality.” — Druce. 

8.  triandra  L.,  forma,  cJ.  [Ref.  No.  562.]  Sewage  farm,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  September  12,  1921,  and  April  17  and  October  18,  1923. 
Twigs  not  easily^  detached.  Named  by  E.  F.  Linton. — J.  E.  Little. 
“ The  leaves  of  this  are  rounded  at  the  base,  whereas  those  of  the 
typical  8.  triandra  are  decidedly  tapered  to  the  base.  The  specimen 
is  what  I call  8.  triandra  L.,  var.  amygdalina  Sm.,  forma  discolor." — 
Fraser. 

8.  triandra  x viminalis,  ?.  [Ref.  No.  502.]  Osier  holt,  Purwell, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  August  18,  1921,  and  April  11,  1922.  -‘I  suppose 

this  is  right,  but  the  stipules  are  as  narrow  as  in  8.  viminalis"  E.  F. 
Linton. — «T.  E.  Little.  “ T agree  to  this.  The  long  linear-lanceolate 
leaves  and  the  small  linear-lanceolate,  often  stipitate,  stipules  are 
characteristic  of  the  hybrid.  The  catkins,  ^ and  open  well  in 
Surrey,  but  at  Hitchin  n>ay  have  been  injured  by  the  red  spider  and 
aphides  last  year.” — Fraser. 

X 8.  acuminata  Sm.  [Ref.  No.  527.]  Brook  End,  St  Tppolyts, 
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Herts,  October  22,  1922,  and  March  9,  1923.  “J  agree,”  E.  F. 
Linton.— J.  E.  Ltitle.  “ I quite  agree.  The  young  leaves  are  very 
downy  beneath,  becoming  more  or  less  glabrescent  by  September.  The 
large' dark  $ catkins  are  also  very  characteristic.  The  stria'  beneath 
the  bark  and  the  very  downy  one  year-old  shoots  indicate  >S'.  cinerea  as 
one  of  the  pai-ents. — Fraser.  Also  [Ref.  No.  57o]  $ sent  from 
Roxley,  Willian,  Hei'ts,  flowers  iVIarch  12,  leaves  October  13,  1923. — 

J.  Fi.  Little.  “ Quite  a typical  S.  acuminata,  with  its  large  catkins, 
dai  k bra(;ts.  and  blackish  pubescence  of  the  one  year-old  shoots.” — 
h’RASER.  Another  specimen  [Ref.  No.  514],  sent  by  Mr  Jdttle  from 
a hedge  in  the  same  locality,  leaves  oidy,  E.  F.  Linton  suggested  was 
S.  acuminata  “ 1 regard  the  very  broad  leaves  and  their  thiidy  hairy 
character  as  due  to  the  environment  in  the  hedge,  otherwise  tlie 
leaves  are  those  of  .S',  acuminata  Sm.” — Fraser. 

S.  ciiirrea  L.,  var.  oleifoHa,  [Ref.  No.  528.[  AVood  near 
Tods  Green,  Wymoiuiley,  Hert.s,  Alarch  4 and  September  13,  1923. 

K.  F.  Linton  assents  to  the  name.— J.  E.  Little.  ‘ I would  prefer 
to  call  this  a form  of  S.  cincrea  L.,  f.  acjuatica  (Sm.).  J have 
been  giving  this  some  attention  lately,  and  find  it  not  uncommon 
in  Surrey.  The  h'aves  are  glaucous  or  ashen  below  and  shortly 
pubescent.  The  leaves  of  the  var.  oleifuHa  are  rusty  beneath,  and 
narrower,  with  dense  prominent  reticulaiion.” — Fraser. 

S.  cinerea  L.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  2064.]  One  bush  only  in  damp 
gravelly  hollow,  Middlewick,  Colchester,  N.  Esse.x,  June  3,  1923. 
Apparently  nearest  to  var.  oleifolia  Sm.  as  a form  or  hybrid,  though 
the  leaves  are  very  small  and  have  an  occasional  serration.  The 
slenderness  of  stems  jioints  to  a cro.s.sing  with  S.  aiirita,  with  which  it 
grows,  but  all  the  leaf  tipis  appear  straight.  No  ti’ace  of  catkins.  1. 
hope  to  find  it  Hower  next  year. — G.  C.  Brown. 

S.  cinerea  X viminalis  (S.  Smithiana  Willd.).  [Ref.  No.  2050.] 
Wood,  Berecluirch  Park,  N.  Es.sex,  May  4 and  August  19,  1923. 
Catkin  scales  dark  brown,  leaves  on  flowering  branches  light  gi'cen 
above,  becoming  dark  green  and  shining  above.  Several  large  bushes 
in  partial  shade. — G.  C.  Biiown.  “T  would  call  this  N.  capreax 
viminalis  (S.  moUissima  Smith).  The  well  expo.sed  leaves  are  densely 
and  softly  pube.scent,  with  white  pubescence,  and  prominent  white 
side  veins.  The  lower  leaves  are  grey-pubescent,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  environment,  and  is  admitted.  More  than  one  denudate  form 
occurs  in  this  group  of  hybrids.  The  large  ovaries  are  also  tomento.se 
and  white.  A piece  of  a two-year-old  slioot,  with  the  bark  removi'd 
to  show  whethei'  striie  were  present  or  not,  would  have  beim  desir- 
able.”—Fraser. 

S.  decipiens  Hofhn.  Red  Jlill  Marsh,  Alay  21  and  Augu.st  20, 
1922.  The  number  [261]  prefixed  to  the  name  is  that  in  my  c'ollection, 
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and  will  serve  as  a reference  number.  Two  trees  about  25  feet  high, 
first  collected  in  1899,  in  association  with  S.  triandra  amygdaliiLa,  S. 
frrujilis,  S.  alba  x Jragilis,  and  S.  cinerea.  S.  decipipus  also  occurs  in 
woods  between  this  station  and  IVlerstham.  The  specimens  have  not 
dried  well  owing  partly  to  the  trees  l.-eing  shaded  on  the  parts  within 
my  reach. — Fraser. 


Salix.  A correction  is  necessary  in  the  last  Report,  page  856. 
Line  9 should  read  8.  aurita  x capre.a,  $.  Concerning  this  plant  Mr 
Little  has  kindly  further  contributed  tlie  following  points,  which  are, 
he  thinks,  against  a pure  caprea  origin  : — (1)  There  is  striation  of  the 
wood,  scanty,  entirely  absent  in  some  parts,  but  occasionally  quite 
evident  and  not  accidental.  (2)  Floral  bracteoles  obtuse  at  the  tips. 
(3)  Leaf  tips  often  oblitiue  and  deflexed.  The  leaves  are  often  rather 
narrowly  obovate  ; margins  undulate,  crenate,  slightly  reflexed.  (4) 
The  station  was,  by  a biook,  not  usual  for  pure  caprea. 

Orchis  praetprm.issa  Druce.  [Ref.  No.  A.-\  243.]  Chippenham, 
Cambridge,  June  1923.  Growing  here  quite  typically  and  without 
hybrids. — G.  C.  Druce. 

0.  incarvata  L.,  var.  pnlchella  Druce.  New  Forest,  Hants,  June 
1923. — T.  Stephenson.  “Yes.”  — Druce. 

0.  laxifiora  Lam.  Guerruscy,  June  1923. — T.  A.  Stephenson. 

Allium  sativum  L.  On  grass  baid<  near  sea,  Kenmore,  Galway, 
August  25,  1923.  — D.  J.  Evans.  “Yes.” — Druce. 

Jumcus  acutus  L.  Rraunton  T3urrows,  North  Devon,  August  31, 
1923. — F.  Rohinson. 

J.  infiexus  L.  Anthela  very  compact.  Shingham,  W.  Norfolk, 
August  5,  1923. — J.  E.  Little  and  Anna  Luddington.  “This 
appears  to  be  a departure  from  the  usual  habit.  I do  not  know  that 
any  such  compact  form  has  been  distributed  or  has  received  notice.” 
— J.  E.  Little.  “ Yes.”---DRUCE.  “ I agree.  Notwithstanding  the 
compact  anthela,  the  striations  of  the  stem  and  the  mucro  to  the 
capsule  show  that  this  is  correctly  named.  J.  effusus  behaves  in  the 
.same  way  in  having  a dense  inflorescence  in  some  districts.” — Fraser. 

J.  halticns  Willd.  Dunnet  Links,  Caithne.ss,  in  great  quantity, 
July  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

J.  Indbosus  L.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  June  20,  1923. — L.  Cumminq. 
“ Yes.” — Druce. 
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J.  compressus  Jacq.  Chertsey  pits,  Surrey,  July  10,  1923. — C.  E. 
Salmon. 

./.  capitatus  AVeig.  La  Moye,  Jersey,  June  14,  1923. — W.  C. 
Barton. 

Juncoides  sylvaticum  (Huds. ) Druce.  Higli  AVoods,  Colchester, 
N.  Essex,  May  1923.  In  my  experience  a very  .scarce  jilant  in  N. 
Essex.  I only  know  of  two  small  patches  in  the  Higli  AVoods,  which 
may  prove  of  interest  as  vouchers — G.  C.  I^rown. 

Typhn  anyustifolia  L.  Aml)iosden,  Oxon,  August  1923. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

E riocaulon  septanyulare  AA'ith.  Roundstone,  Connemara,  Ireland, 
August  20,  1907. — Coll.  C.  Bucknall  ; comm.  J.  W.  AViiite. 

Scirpus  lloloschoenus  L.  Braunton  Burrows,  Noi'th  Devon, 
August  31,  1923. — F.  Robinson. 

S.  setaceus  L Pontperthog,  Montgomery,  September  3,  1923. — 
AA'^.  C.  Barton.  “ Yes  ; the  form  1 have  named  pedicel! atus,  some  of 
the  spikelets  being  stalked.” — Druce. 

S.  ru/nn  Schrad.  [Ref.  No.  2322.]  Mar.sh  between  Carlin  Geo 
and  Geo  of  Ge.s.san,  at  south-east  end  of  Stron.say,  Orkney,  alt.  60 
feet,  June  27,  1923. — H.  H.  Johnston. 

Schoenus  niyricans  L.  Middlebere  Heath,  Corfe,  Dorset,  J une 
26,  1923.— W.  Biddiscombe. 

Carexpendtda  Huds.  Banks  of  upper  Lune,  AA^estmorland,  v.c.  69a, 
July  4,  1923. — AV.  H.  Pearsall.  “ Yes,  and  I think  a N.C.R.” — 
Druce. 

C.  sylvatica  Huds.,  forma  composita.  [Ref.  No.  A A 304.]  AVoods 
above  Chinnor,  Oxon,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  strigosa  Huds.  AA^oods  above  Chinnor,  on  the  Bucks  bordei’, 
July  1923.  Here  it  was  found  by  Mr  T.  Gambier  Parry,  but  in  a 
different  locality  from  one  about  a mile  away  where  I had  formerly 
seen  it.  It  has  not  been  distributed  from  Oxfordshire  before. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  helodes  Link.  AVood  at  AVinter’s  Hall,  Hascombe,  Surrey. 
June  23,  1923. — AA’^.  Biddiscombe. 
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C.  capillaris  L.  Croiikley  Fell,  on  Sugar  Limestone,  alt.  2000 
feet,  v.-c.  65,  July  7,  1920.  In  abundance. — J.  Cryer. 

C.  punctata  Lois.  Near  Corbiere,  Jersey,  June  1923. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

C.  Oederi  Retz.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  June  1923.— L.  Gumming. 
“ No,  it  is  a form  of  the  aggregate  G.Jiava,  perhaps  best  put  under 
var.  oedocarpa  And.,  although  it  approaches  lepidocarpa  in  some 
respects.  The  plants  are  young.” — Druce.  Also  sent  from  Frens- 
ham  Little  Pond,  Surrey.  Growing  almost  submerged  on  the  margin 
of  the  pond,  and  from  its  very  contiguous  fertile  spikes  and  .sessile 
male  one  it  approaches  mere  closely  to  the  type  form  than  any  other 
I have  .seen  or  collected — W.  Biddiscombe.  “Yes;  very  dwarf  in 
this  locality.”' — Salmon.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

C.  extensa  Good.  Near  the  Haven,  Studland,  Dorset,  July  23, 
1923. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

C.  tomentosa  L.  [Ref.  No.  AA  290.]  Near  Westwell,  Oxon, 
July  1923,  just  on  the  Gloucestershire  border,  growing  among  rough 
pasture  with  bushes  on  a dry  soil  where  Mr  Noel  Sandwith,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  T.  Gambier  Parry,  found  it  as  a most  welcome  and  long 
expected  addition  to  the  Oxfordshire  flora. — G.  C.  Druce. 

C.  data  All.  Banks  of  River  Leven,  Low-wood,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c. 
G9b,  June  29,  1923. — W.  H.  Pearsall. 

C.  echinata  Murr.  Deer  Dyke  Moss,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69b,  June  23, 
1923. — W.  H.  Pearsall. 

C.  acuta  auct.  Ind.  Kew  = C.  gracilis  Curt.  Specimens  I sent  last 
year  have  been  so  named  by  Messrs  Bennett  & Salmon.  The  latter 
wished  to  see  riper  fruits.  On  visiting  the  locality  this  year  the  plants 
had  entirely  disappeared. — L.  Gumming. 

C.  remota  L.  Banks  of  river  Leven,  Low-wood,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69b, 
growing  with  C.  data,  June  29,  1923. — W.  H.  Pearsall. 

C.  canescens  L.  Striber’s  Moss,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69b,  June  23, 
1923. — W.  H.  Pearsall. 

C.  paniculata  L.,  var.  simplex  Peterm.  Brinklow,  Warwick, 
July  31,  1923.  I sent  last  year  to  the  Club  specimens  of  var. 
simplicior.  This  year  I send  plants  from  the  same  locality,  which  I 
venture  to  think  are  the  form  simplex. — L.  Gumming.  “My  specimen, 
with  panicle  branches  an  inch  long,  is  scarcely  my  idea  of  simplex.^’ — 
Salmon. 
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C.  paniculate  L.,  var.  sim})licior  And.  Scilly  Isles,  v.-c.  I,  June 
19'2.'l — Harold  Downes. 

C.  incurva  Lightf.  Hettyhill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xaver,  W. 
Sutherland,  July  l'.J'2.S. — O C.  1)ruce. 

Spartina  '/'otcmsendi  H.  ik  J.  Groves.  Severn  bank,  Nupdown,  W. 
Gloucester,  September  5,  I 923.  New  County  Record.  This  species 
was  planted  near  Cleveden,  N.  Somer.set,  about  1910,  and  some  roots 
from  there  must  have  travelled  thirty  miles  higher  up  the  River 
Severn  and  become  establislied.  There  are  this  year  about  150  clumps 
of  12  feet  and  downwards  in  diameter  in  five  separate  spots  clo.se  to 
the  salting.s. — Ida  M.  Roper.  Also  sent  from  Hythe,  Hants,  June 
1923. — T.  Stephenson. 

Phalaris  canariensis  L.  Cultivated  gioimd,  Scilly  Isles,  v.-c.  1, 
June  1923. — Harold  Downes. 

Anthoxanthum  odorahnn  L.  [Ref.  No.  G85.]  St  Aubyn’s,  Jer.sey, 
June  18,  1923.  Large  plants  with  hairy  glumes  and  interrupted 
panicle.  This  is  not  the  var.  tnllonum  Lois.,  wliich  has  the  leaf- 
sheaths  hairy,  and  of  which  I have  seen  no  British  specimen.  Asch.  J’ 
Gi'aeb.  (Si/n.)  divide  A.  odoratum  into  twt)  groups  according  as  the 
lower  glumes  have  long  hairs  on  the  nerves  of  the  lower  glumes  or 
not,  and  subdivide  again  But  I doubt  whether  our  British  plants 
admit  of  any  rigid  or  even  workable  division  on  these  lines.  Both  in 
•Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  ordinary  plant  of  the  maritime  clilfs  has 
liairy  glumes. — W.  C.  Barton.  “ Yes,  forma  interrupta  mihi.” — 
Druce. 

A.  odoratum  L.,  var.  vi/losum  Loi.sel. '?  [Ref.  No.  2072.]  High 
Woods,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  August  2,  1923.  The  leaf  sheaths 
on  the  majority  of  the  .specimens,  which  grew  in  deep  shade,  are 
villous,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  they  sliould  be  referred  to  var. 
vidosum  or  sub  var.  silvaticum  A.  & G.,  of  whicli  1 have  not  seen  a 
complete  description. — G.  C.  Rkoavn. 

Alopecurue  pratensis  L.,  var.  caesia  A.  Schwarz.  [Ref.  No.  AA 
287.]  In  a damp  pasture  between  Nuneham  and  Dorchester.  Oxon, 
June  1923.— -G.  C.  Druce. 

Phleum  alpinum  L.  Limestone  cliffs  on  .south  side  of  Cross  Fell, 
Cumberland,  at  2350  feet,  August  1923. — A.  Wilson. 

P.  phleoides  Simonk.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  v.  c.  64,  at  300 
feet,  .lune  18,  1923.  Confirmed  by  Dr  Druce. — J.  Cryer.  “ Koderia 
phleoides  Pers.,  by  a slip  of  the  pen  written  Phleum  phleoides." — 
Druce. 
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P phleoidps  Simonk.  AVilbury,  Bed.s.  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce 
and  Mi.sses  Trower. 

Ayroslia  ni<jra  With.  — A.  tenuis  Sibth.,  var.  niyra  (With.).  Arable 
land,  Malvern  Wells,  Worcester,  September  6,  1923.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  ripe,  but  tbev  may  be  acceptable  in  this  state. — Coll. 
K.  F.  Townukow  ; comm.  S.  11.  Bickham.  “Fruiting  panicle  open, 
sheaths  smooth,  ligule  truncate.  My  exMinple  seems  A.  vnlgarisP — 
Salmon.  “ This  plant  is  best  cited  as  A.  •stolonifera  L.  One  of  the 
main  distinctions  between  A.  alba  and  A.  nigra  is  the  position  of  the 
spines  on  the  back  of  the  glumes.  I have  examined  a number  of 
plants  known  as  A.  alba,  and  A.  nigra  and  can  find  no  constant  differ- 
ence in  that  respect  so  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other  by  that  character.  Another  cbai-acter  considered  of  importance 
between  these  two  species  is  the  distribution  of  the  spikelets  on  the 
branches  of  the  panicle.  In  A.  nigra  these  are  described  as  absent 
from  the  base  of  the  l)ianch,  while  in  A.  alba  these  are  borne  down  to 
the  base.  In  the  specimen  sent  by  Mr  Bickham  the  glumes  are 
spinous  below  the  middle  and  nearly  to  tlie  base  in  sotne  cases  ; the 
p:inicle  branches  bear  .spikelets  almost  to  the  base  (.see  article  by  J. 
F.  Bagnall  in  Journ.  Bat.  G5,  1882.” — Sherrin. 

Calamagrostis  epigeios  Roth.  Ufton  Woods,  Warwick,  Jidy  20, 
1923.  — Ij.  Gumming.  “Yes.” — Marquand. 

(rastridium  lendigeram  Gaud.  Cultivated  ground,  foot  of  Black- 
down,  Hus.sex,  July  11,  192  5.  — R.  J.  Bupdon.  “Yes;  the  more  cor- 
rect name  is  Q.  ventricosnm  8ch.  it  Thell.” — -Druce. 

A])ej’a  interrujjta  Beauv.  Frilford,  Ber  ks,  with  Silene  conica  in  a 
lucei'iie  field,  in  immense  cpiantity,  June  July  1923.  In  1900  I found 
a solitary  specimen  on  a wall  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Marcharn, 
but  it  did  not  reappeai'.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  appearance 
hei-e,  exceprt  it  came  in  luceraie  seed.  There  was  a specimen  of 
Phalaris  minor  and  of  0 rthostachys  erianihns  Benth.,  a Californian 
species,  in  the  same  field.  As  is  the  case  with  its  ally,  Spica-venti,  a 
few  plants  of  inlerrnpta  were  of  a pur-plish  tint. — G.  ( Druce. 

Weingaertneria  canescens  Bernh.  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  June  14, 
1923. — W.  C.  Barton. 

llolcas  mollis  L.,  var.  parri/lorns  Parnell.  Cronk-na  Ir  rey-Lhaa, 
Isle  of  Man,  September  23,  1923. — A.  Wilson  and  J.  A.  Wheldon- 
“Parnell  says  his  variety  is  9-12  inches  high,  and  spikelets  not  moi-e 
than  half  the  size  of  type.  His  figure  shows  them  3 mm.  long,  his 
type  fi  mm.  In  spite  of  these  Isle  of  Man  spikelets  being  4 mm.  long, 
I think  they  may  pa.ss  as  ParnelTs  pai'tnjiorus.” — Salmon, 
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Avena  fatua  L.,  var.  pilosissima  Gray.  [Ref.  No.  2062.]  Waste 
ground  by  maltings,  Hytlie  Quay,  Colchestei-,  N.  Essex,  June  21,  1923. 
It  has  persisted  in  this  spot  in  varying  quantity  since  1014.  One  or 
two  plants  have  appeared  with  exceptionally  large  spikelets.  Name, 
teste  C.  V.  R.  Marquand. — G.  C.  Brown. 

A.  strigosa  Schreb.,  sub-sp.  ylabrescens  Marq.,  var.  nigra  Marq. 
[Ref.  No.  A A 50o.]  Near  Garth  Castle,  Mid  Perth,  in  cultivated 
field.s,  August  1923.  Named  by  C.  V.  B.  Marquanu. — G.  C.  Bruce. 
“ This  is  not  quite  all  the  above,  but  a mixed  gathering  with  Avena 
strigosa  Schreb.,  sub  sp.  orcadensis  Marq.  Sorted  in  distribution.” — 
Marquand. 

Sesleria  caerulea  Aid.  On  limestone  fields,  Castlegar,  Co.  Galway, 
May  1923. — D.  J.  Evans.  “Yes.” — Marquand. 

Cgnosurus  echinatus  L.  [Ref.  No.  666.]  St  Oiien’s  Bay,  Jersey, 
June  16,  1923.  Some  of  tlie  plants  growing  in  the  abandoned 
trenches  of  the  prisoners’  camp  were  as  much  as  four  feet  high.  The 
panicles  were  large  in  proportion.  Rouy  has  a sub  var.  giganteus — 
“ Piante  robuste,  atteignant  1 metre,  a panicule  plus  allongee,  mais  de 
meme  forme  que  chez  le  type.”  On  the  level  ground  the  plants  were 
of  usual  size. — W.  C.  Barton.  “ Remarkably  vigorous  specimens  of 
C.  echinatus  with  greatly  elongated  panicle.” — Fraser  and  Druce. 
“ Unusually  luxuriant  specimen  of  this  characteristic  species,  doubt- 
less due  to  their  growing  in  heavily  manured  soil.” — Marquand. 

Desmazeria  loliacea  Nyman.  Uphill,  N.  Somerset,  June  22,  1923. 
— L.  Gumming.  “ These  are  young  specimens  of  Sclerochloa  rvjida.” 
— SiiERRiN.  “ Mr  Cumming’s  specimen  from  Uphill  is  Festuca  rigida.” 
— Druce.  ‘‘  No  ; these  are  Festicca  rigida  Kunth.” — Marquand. 

Rriza  minor  L Cultivated  ground,  Scilly  Tsle.s,  v.-c.  1,  June 
1923. — Harold  Downes. 

Poa  pratensis  L.,  var.  [Ref.  No.  265.]  Witney,  Oxon,  June 
1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

P.  compressa  L.  Wall  top,  Dolgelley,  v.-c.  48,  August  26,  1923. 
— W.  C.  Barton.  “Not  P.  compressa,  but  P.  nemoralis  L.” — Mar- 
quand. “ The  specimens  are  P.  nemoralis."— i.  M.  Roper  it  White. 

Festuca  rottboellioides  Kunth.  Bismoie  Ledge,  near  Swanage, 
Dorset,  July  1,  1923.— W.  Biddiscombe.  “Yes,  Desmazeria  loliacea 
Nyman.” — Druce. 

F.  rubra  L.,  var.  arenaria  (Osb.)  Fr.  Borth,  Glamorgan,  June 
22,  1923. — L.  Gumming. 
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F.  membranacea  (L.)  Druce.  St  Ouen’s  Bay  and  the  Quenvais, 
Jersey,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Bromus  maximus  Desf.  = B.  rigens  L.  Very  abundant  in  culti- 
vated ground,  Scilly  Isles,  v.-c.  1,  June  2,  1923. — Harold  Downes. 

B.  unioloides  H.  B.  K.  Cultivated  ground,  St  Mary’s,  Scilly 
Isles,  June  12,  1923.  “ A grass  of  very  wide  distribution  in  tropical, 

sub  tropical,  and  even  temperate  regions,  having  been  long  used  as  a 
fodder  crop,”  Dunn’s  Alien  Flora. — Harold  Downes.  “Yes.” — 
Druce.  “ I agree.  It  sometimes  appears  on  rubbish-heaps  in  Surrey 
with  slightly  shorter  awns.” — -Fraser. 

B.  interruptus  Di  uce.  Cultivated  field,  Snodland,  E.  Kent,  June 
2,  1923. — Ida  M.  Roper.  “Yes;  the  inner  glume  is  split,  but  the 
infiore.scence  is  rather  weak.” — Druce. 

Brachypodium  pinnatum  Beauv.,  var.  pubescens  Gray.  Whissen- 
dine,  Rutland,  v.-c.  55b,  August  1916. — Coll.  A.  R.  Horwood  ; comm. 
National  Museum  of  Wales.  “ Yes.” — Salmon.  “ This  is  evidently 
correct.  The  lower  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  the  glumes,  and  the  awns 
are  pubescent.” — Fraser. 

Lolium  italiciim  Br.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  AA  204.]  In  a corn- 
crop,  Frilford,  Berks,  June  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Triticnm  turgidum  L.  [Ref.  No.  2065.]  In  great  abundance 
with  other  casuals  by  maltings,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex, 
June  21,  1923. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Fgiiisetnm  sylvaticum  L.  Wood,  East  Donyland,  N.  Essex,  June 
17,  1923.— G.  C.  Brown. 

Pterin  a<juilina  L.,  var.  integerrima  Moore.  [Ref.  No.  2630.] 
Banstead,  Surrey,  June  23,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton. 

P.  aquilina  L.,  var.  crisjya  Wollaston.  [Ref.  No.  2609.]  Headley 
Fleath,  Surrey,  August  5,  1923. — C.  E.  Britton.  Pteris  vars., 
Britton.  Yes,  but  I am  afraid  we  must  adopt  the  generic  name 
Piey’idium,  since  Pterin  is  limited  to  another  Fern  genus.” — Druce. 

Lantrea  rigida  Presl  = Dryopterin  rigida  Underw.  [Ref.  No. 
2010.]  Crevices  of  Scar  Limestone  pavement,  Whitbarrow  Scar, 
Westmorland,  at  550  feet,  July  27,  1923.— A.  Wilson.  Also  from 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  Twistleton  Scars,  v.-c.  64,  June  11,  1923. — 
J.  Cryer.  “I  quite  agree.  Beautiful  specimens  of  a rare  British 
Fern.” — Fraser.  “ Dryopterin  rigida  Underw.  is  the  accepted  name 
by  Christensen.” — Druce. 
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Polypodium  vulgare  L.,  var.  serratum  [Ref.  No.  .5.37.] 

Hedge-bank,  Carbrooke,  v.-c.  28,  November  1923.  — F.  Robi.nson. 

Chara  sp-  The  Lake,  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey,  August  12,  1923. — 
C.  V.  B.  Makquand.  “ C.  frayilis  Desv.,  var.  Hedivigii  Kuetz." — 
Groves. 

G.  aspera  Willd.,var.  ^ Prensham  Little  Pond,  Surrey,  September 
23,  1923. — W.  BiDDiscoMiiE.  “ Yes,  but  a very  dilapidated  state  of 
this  beautiful  plant.”—  Groves. 

C.  vulgaris  L Pond,  East  Flexford,  Surrey,  September  23,  1923. 
— W.  Biddiscombe.  “ Yes.” — Groves. 

Chara.  Reens,  near  Rumney,  Monmouth,  June  1922. — A.  E. 
Wade.  “ G.  vulgaris.  Neither  this  nor  the  foregoing  is  a very  note- 
worthy form.  I do  not  think  any  useful  object  is  gained  by  attempt- 
ing to  give  names  to  the  endless  trivial  forms  and  states  of  this  poly- 
mor|)hous  species.  In  his  Synopsis  Characearum  Puropeamim  Dr 
Miquel  has  no  less  than  sixty-nine  named  forms,  and  his  followers 
have  busied  themselves  in  adding  to  the  number.” — Groves. 
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Audited  and  found  correct,  January  20,  1925. — F.  Twining. 

The  subscriptions — Ordinary  Members,  10/-;  Exchange  Mem- 
liers,  12/6 — are  due,  and  should  l>e  paid  on  the  first  of  January  each 
year  to  G.  C.  Druce  at  the  above  address.  Payment  in  advance 
foi-  two  or  more  years  saves  ti-onble  and  expense.  Entrance  fee  for 
New  Members,  6/-. 

Mr  C.  V.  B.  Maripiand  acted  as  Distributor  and  Editor  of  the 
Exchange  Glub  Beimrt  for  1023,  the  publication  of  which,  owing  to 
various  reasons,  Avas  much  delayed.  The  memliers  are  grateful  to 
him  for  the  toilsome  task  of  sending  out  5148  specimens.  It  con- 
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taiiied  several  points  of  interest.  A large  numl^er  of  Rubi  were  in- 
cluded and  there  were  also  some  well-preserved  Salices  from  Mr  J. 
E.  Little. 

The  year  1924  was,  like  its  j)redeces.sor,  thdl,  exceptionally 
i-ainy  and  with  a low  temperature.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
no  blaze  of  Idossom,  but  the  floAvering  period  was  spread  over  a 
longer  time  than  usual.  Despite  the  comparative  paucity  of  haw- 
thoin  l)lossom  rarely  has  there  been  a more  conspicuous  and  at- 
tractive display  of  “ haws  ” than  was  to  be  seen  last  autumn.  In 
Wales  and  Scotland  the  rainfall  was  unusually  heavy  and  well  nigh 
continuous  so  that  the  Hieracia  and  other  alpines  had  few  blossoms, 
yet  in  Zetlaml  the  Eyebrights  afforded  a magnificent  show.  Wind 
and  rain  were,  however,  almost  Avorld-spread — though  Barcelona 
and  the  Balearics  had  an  exceptionally  dry  .season. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  first  published  recoials  in  Britain  dur- 
ing the  year  may  l>e  mentioned  a Liwoninm  of  the  Binervosum  group 
which  Mr  Pug.sley  found  in  Pembi’okeshire.  He  has  named  it  trans- 
v'allianum . Canon  C.  R.  Bullock-Webstei-  and  Mr  J.  Groves  have 
complete*!  a splendid  work  on  the  Charophyta;  and  Chara  mvscosa, 
a new  s[>ecies  from  Ireland,  as  Avell  as  .some  new  varieties,  have  been 
described.  The  year  was  marked  by  a find  of  special  intere.st  made 
by  a girl  of  Henley,  who  discovered  specimens  of  the  leafless  Epipo- 
gov  in  a South  Oxfordshire  Wood.  An  account  appeared  on  p.  3.30 
of  our  Eepnrt  issued  in  Noveml>er  1924.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  found  a 
new  hybrid  Sedge  in  Surrey,  its  parents  being  C.  remnfa  and  divvJsa. 
Mr  D.  Lumb  discovered  a beautiful  alien,  the  South  European  Jav- 
aria  pnlllda  completely  naturalised  on  the  shingle  at  Bard.sey,  Lan- 
cashire. In  Jer.sey,  etc.,  I found  Galivm  dehile,  a plant  l)elonging 
to  the  Palustre  section.  Dr  Almqui.st  has  identified  some  Shepherd’s 
Purses  found  by  me  as  B.  xirruosa,  B.  odnvtophylla,  B.  hitftiarw , 
and  B.  rohusta,  while  H.  Dahlstedt  has  also  named  the  following 
Taraxaca  new  to  Britain  : — T.  glmifirmm  Dahlst.,  Sussex,  T . ahmi- 
enxe  Dahlst.,  Wales,  Bucks,  etc.,  T.  ancixtrolnhvm  Dahlst.,  T.  cyn- 
vnJepix  Dahlst.,  Oxon,  Bucks,  T.  mnr.ronatum  Lindb.  f.,  Oxon.  T . 
' riangulare  Dahlst.,  Oxon,  collected  by  myself,  and  T.  laeiefronx 
Dahlst.  from  Orkney  gathered  by  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston.  A hybrid 
Ruinex  from  Blackheath,  Kent,  is  named  by  Professor  Danser  as  a 
hybrid  of  mnritimvx  with  dentnfii.<t=  x B,  Kfoosii  Danser.  which 
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first,  originated  in  his  garden  at  Amsterdam  and  has  thus  appeared 
for  the  fii’st  time  in  the  wild  state  in  Britain. 

Among  the  New  County  Records  the  discovery  in  Oxfordshire  of 
K inpogon  is  the  most  important.  This  was  dealt  with  in  the  last 
Report.  Mr  Templeman  has  added  Salix  herhacea  to  the  flora  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  E pilot >ium  Lnmyi  was  detected  by  Mr  C.  E.  Sal- 
mon in  the  Herbarium  of  A.  Wallis  from  near  Reading.  1 
have  seen  it  near  Henley  in  Oxfordshire  and  Mr  J.  S.  L.  Gilmour 
has  i-ecently  found  it  near  Uppingham.  Alc.hemilla  glomerulana  was 
found  by  the  writer  on  Lochnaga)-.  Mr  Trapnell  obtained  Euphra- 
.‘(ia  mlishurgmsis  on  Ben  Evenagh  in  Tx>ndonderry,  a considerable 
extension  of  its  range.  Many  new  records  to  the  Irish  vice-counties 
have  been  made  in  the  irinh  Natv raliaf , now,  alas,  defunct.  Mr  .1. 
Fraser  has  gathei’ed  OrchiH  O'Kellyi  in  Surrey  growing  with,  but 
keeping  distinct,  from  0.  FvrJi.ni.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Stel- 
fox  and  other  Irish  botanists. 

Heath  has  robbed  us  this  year  of  several  most  valued  members. 
We  have  lost  our  old  Secretary,  Mr  Charles  Bailey,  who  for  twenty- 
two  years  (1879-1902)  well  served  the  Club  and  most  generously 
supplied  the  continued  deficits  which  the  small  amount  of  realised 
subscriptions  annually  involved,  and  who  liberally  sent  to  the  Ex- 
change Club  lacge  numbers  of  well-preserved  and  earefidly  collectetl 
specimens.  His  years  of  retiremeiit  were  ha]>py,  as  he  had  the  re- 
cord of  a life  well-s]ient  behind  him  and  all  the  comforts  of  a beau- 
lifxd  home  at  Torquay  and  the  inexpressible  joy  of  happy  marital 
relationships.  Another  of  our  senior  members.  Mi-  George  Webster, 
with  whom  I exchanged  specimens  in  the  seventies,  died  at  York, 
in  a distl'ict  which  at  one  time  he  assiduously  worked,  and  where 
he  was  greatly  respected.  At  one  time  he  was  a repre.sentative  of 
Me.ssrs  Backhouse  of  horticultural  and  botanical  fame.  Miss  Hil- 
lard, of  Hayling  Island,  has  also  passed  away.  Despite  the  well 
nigh  impossibility  of  movement  due  to  severe  arthritis,  but  aided 
by  an  indomitable  perseverance  and  the  kindly  help  of  a most  de- 
voted attendant,  she  was  able  to  explore  minutely  the  district,  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  interesting  botanical  area  of  Hayling  Island 
was  greatly  advanced  by  her  painstaking  work.  She  gave  much  to 
botanical  study  and  received  in  return  some  solace  from  the  almost 
cea.seless  agony  which  she  lx>re  with  such  fortitude.  Prince  Roland 
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Bonaparte  of  Paris,  a more  than  princely  patron  of  science,  a great 
traveller,  the  owner  of  the  largest  fern  herbarium  in  the  world,  has 
died  comparatively  young  and  left  nol  only  France  but  the  world 
the  poorer  for  his  death.  Di-  llellon,  of  Seascale,  a distinguished 
scientist — a somewhat  recent  devotee  of  Botany,  was  one  of  tho.se 
kindly  .soids  who  lived  to  help  others  along  the  paths  of  knowledge, 
lie  will  he  sadly  missed  by  a wide  circle  of  correspondents  and 
friends,  and  his  death  shatters  the  hope  one  .had  that  from  his  pen 
might  have  appeared  a new  Flora  of  rumlierland  which  is  .so  mucli 
jieeded.  Another  loss  is  that  of  Sir  Harry  Yeitch,  the  distinguisheil 
horticulturist,  who  added  lustre  to  the  name  of  his  firm,  and  was 
not  less  conspicuous  for  his  active  benevolence.  Another  of  our 
most  valued  memb.ers.  one  of  our  best  field  botanists,  a past  Distri- 
butor and  Editor  of  the  Exchange  Club  Bejioi't,  and  one  of  our 
most  loyal  members,  Mr  .1.  A.  Wheldon  of  Liverpool,  who  was  a 
recognised  authority  on  flosses.  Hejiatics  and  Lichens,  was  taken 
away  late  in  the  year  after  dark  houi-s  of  agony.  Yet  in  the  inter- 
vals of  compai-ative  ease,  he  kept  up  his  intere.st  in  our  Society  to 
Ihe  last.  He  was  a ready  helper,  a generous  contributor  of  plants, 
and  the  Hniversity  of  Oxford  owes  him  a great  debt  for  the  pains 
he  took  to  name  iis  great  collection  of  Lichens  and  Sphagna.  Brit- 
ish Botanists  are  indebted  to  him  and  to  his  colleague,  !Mr  A.  Wil- 
son, for  that  most  excellent  Flora  of  We.^f  LaneaMre , which  is  a 
fitting  testimony  to  their  industry  and  ability.  Of  qiiite  a different 
type  was  Mr  W.  Harford,  of  Petty  France — that  splendid  centaur, 
one  of  the  hardest  of  hard  riders,  who  by  the  irony  of  fate  was  killed 
on  opening  a gate  while  riding.  So  passed  he  who  jumped  half  the 
fences  in  England,  and  was  horse-wise  and  hound-wise.  Few  had 
a keener  love  for  the  flowers  of  the  field  than  Willy  Harford,  and 
he  ran  a rarity  to  earth  with  just  as  much  persistence  and  pains- 
taking zeal  as  he  did  the  Badminton  hounds  to  their  quest.  His 
cheery  voice  and  kindly  greeting  still  ring  in  one’s  ear.  The  Cura- 
tor of  the  Cambridge  Botanical  Carden,  B.  Irwin  Lynch,  who  had 
a good  knowledge  of  and  liking  for  British  species,  died  at  Tor- 
quay soon  after  his  retirement.  His  inspiriting  Curatorship  was 
recognised — -not  too  precipitately — by  his  Universitv  who  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  Bobert  Kidston,  of  Stirling,  was  a dis- 
tinguished worker  at  fossil  plants  in  which  he  made  highly  im- 
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portant  discoveries  while  the  flora  of  his  own  district  was  materially 
increased  by  his  investigations.  Among  the  foreign  friends  we 
have  lost  the  distinguished  mentor  in  French  Botany,  the  Abbe  Coste, 
a household  name  with  those  who  studv  the  French  Flora.  The  three 

t/ 

volumes,  with  4500  figures,  which  we  owe  to  his  untiring  zeal,  are 
the  best  guide  to  the  treasui-es  of  that  important  area.  These  deaths 
are  serious  losses  to  our  Society.  It  is  difficidt  to  replace  them,  as 
,such  a small  pei-centage  of  the  young  take  up  scientific  work  in 
their  leisure  houi-s.  The  intense  and  growing  love  of  games  and 
pleasure  proves  too  formidable  a competitor.  With  the  greater  re- 
muneration of  the  school  leachers  we  shmdd  obtain  many  recruits 
from  that  section  of  society. 

Foi-  litei-ary  assistance  we  are  again  indebted  to  Dr  S.  H.  Vines, 
F.Tv.S.,  to  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett,  M.A.,  to  iUr  T.  R.  Gambier-Parry. 
M.A.,  and  to  Mr  R.  IT.  Torstorphine.  Colonel  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod 
has  given  us  a lal>orious  piece  of  work  on  the  names  of  the  Roses 
mentioned  in  our  Reports,  and  we  congratidate  him  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  own  revision  of  that  difficult  genus.  We  have  to  thank 
most  warmly  Dr  A.  Thellung  for  naming  so  many  of  our  adventive 
species.  We  heartily  rejoice  at  his  restoration  to  health.  Gratitude 
is  due  to  Dr  Karl  Ronniger  foi'  naming  the  Thymes,  to  H.  Dahlstedt 
foi-  identifying  the  Taraxaca,  to  Dr  E.  Almq\iist  for  determining 
the  Shepherd’s  Purses,  to  Professor  Danser  for  examining  the 
Docks,  and  to  Di-  .1.  Murr  for  naming  the  Goosefoots.  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett  for  bringing  back  from  Switzerland  a 
large  number  of  Mints  which  1 had  sent  in  1892  to  Dr  Briquet  for 
his  detennination.  PTe  had  handed  them  on  to  another  Iwtanist 
to  return  them  with  some  Alchemillas — and  there  they  stayed  for 
ovei-  thirty  years.  They  include  several  new  varieties  to  science 
and  many  new  to  Britain.  We  have  to  thank  Mr  .T.  Fraser  for 
kimlly  examining  them  and  foj-  his  xisefid  notes  which  are  published 
in  this  Tfepnrf.  So  now  the  Alchemillas,  which  went  with  the  Mints, 
are  not  despaired  of,  and  even  the  Veronicas  from  Billot’s  Exsic- 
cata.  which  Mr  Stratton  lent  to  a continental  worker  many  years 
p.'.ro,  may  yet  be  returned. 

The  beautiful  photo-blocks  which  illustrated  the  article  in  our 
Repmd  of  1924  on  the  Botanic  Garden  Tercentenary  at  Oxford  in 
1923  were  kindly  lent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Chemist  and  T)rng- 
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gist,  42  Cannon  Street,  London,  and  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to 
their  courtesy. 

Our  new  iiienihers  fui-  1924  include  Miss  Dorothy  Meynell,  Mrs 
Brown,  .Mr  K.  K.  Hutchinson,  .Mr  W.  A.  Sledge,  Rev.  D.  B.  Mur- 
ray, The  Hon.  Mrs  (’.  Rothschild,  Mrs  J.  Buchan,  Lady  Margaret 
Watney,  .Mi-  H.  B.  Oup|)y,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  .J.  P.  Lotsy,  Ph.l).,  Mrs 
Hugh  Willan,  .Mr  Melville,  Mr  C.  W.  James,  Mr  H.  Britten,  .Mr  Paul 
Furse,  the  Leicester  Museum,  Col.  J.  Saunder.son,  Miss  R.  Mason, 
Mrs  M'Crea,  .Miss  King,  Mrs  Outhrie,  Mr  J.  R.  Matheson,  Mr  11. 

B.  Willoughby  Smith,  Mr  A.  Beadell,  .Mr  H.  M.  Hirst,  Mr  F.  W. 
Sansome,  .Miss  V’.  Keppel,  Lady  Gwendolen  Churchill,  M/s  |Camp-  1*^ 
hell,  and  Mrs  Smyth-Pigott. 

My  own  field  work  during  the  year  was  not  marked  with  great 
success.  In  May  a delightful  visit  was  made  to  Patshull  when  Lady 
Dartmouth  motored  me  over  Wenlock  Edge  on  the  top  of  which  we 
saw  Cerastimn  vtdyatum , var.  serpeiitini  and  Taraoracum  fJecipiens. 
Thence  we  joined  the  Botanical  party  at  Llanberris,  of  which  Miss 
Vachell  and  Mrs  Baring  have  contributed  notes.  Despite  the  sea- 
.son’s  retarilation,  the  party  saw  most  of  the  characteristic  plants 
of  that  area,  including  Lloydin,  to  which  Mr  T.  J.  Foggitt  conducted 
the  rnemliers  up  a steep  scramble  on  the  Glydyr.  In  the  jiastures 
of  Snowden  and  in  Nant  Gwynnant  the  abundance  of  true  Orchis 
maculata  was  a very  cons])icuous  feature.  There  it  agreed  excel- 
lently with  Mr  Webster’s  description  of  his  praecox,  and  was  in 
beautiful  flower  liefore  O.  Fnchsii  was  in  blossom.  We  added  Viola 
rupestris  to  Carnarvonshire,  a new  Shejiherd’s  Purse,  Bursa  ochm- 
tnphylla,  from  the  railway  near  Llanberris,  and  a new  Taraxacum — 
alovirnse  and  its  f.  recvrvilohata.  Alierfraw  Common  was  visited 
but  Mihnra  was  well  nigh  over  while  Rannncvlvs  camhricus  was 
very  young  and  uncharacteristic.  Salix  peatandra  was  seen  as  a 
planted  tree.  Our  search  near  Portmadoc  for  Scirpns  vamts  was 
rendered  nugatory  owing  to  the  torrential  rain  of  the  preceding 
night  which  had  flooded  the  area.  C nchlearia  micacea  occurred  on 
Snowden  ridge  Avith  Salix  hcrhacea , b\it  the  cliffs  were  very  bare  of 
flowers.  It  seems  that  the  botanist’s  toll  of  the  SnoAvdon  cliffs,  like 
that  of  Clova,  Caenlochen,  Lochnagar.  and  Lawers  has  been  too 
heavy,  as  none  of  the.se  seem  as  flowery  as  formerly.  The  paucity 
of  Hieracia  is  especially  noticeable.  Asplr/ni'um  germavicxtm  still 
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liolds  its  own  in  Merionethshire.  One  may  add  that  the  twenty-five 
inemhers  who  took  ]>art  in  the  excursion  enjoyed  themselves  thor- 
oughly, not  the  least  happy  day  being  that  spent  on  the  Great  Orme 
where  it  was  pleasing  to  see  Cotoneaster  still  sui-vives.  I believe 
there  are  only  about  five  individ\ials  in  all.  It  was  a happy  idea  to 
have  a specimen  planted  in  the  charming  rock  work  of  the  Orme. 

A month  in  March  and  April  was  spent  in  Majorca  or  Mallorca — 
a l>eautiful  island  which  has  been  well  explored  by  Mr  J.  Walter 
White.  It  enabled  us  to  see  most  of  its  endemic  species,  but  we  were 
(oo  early  to  obtain  Rannvcvlm  Wey^eri,  which  is  limited  to  a few 
sq\iare  yards  at  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet,  on  the  Puig  Major. 
A new  locality  for  the  rare  and  diminishing  Tjeucojum  pulchelhim 
was  found  and  Moricandio  aj’vevfds^,  Ajithriaovs  sylvefttris,  Sagiva 
proru?nhens  and  Artrtniain  nrhorf’s;r.e?is  (the  two  last  perhaps  intro- 
duced at  Miramar)  seem,  to  be  additions  to  the  island  flora.  The 
weather  was  all  that  cotdd  be  desired,  the  sea  passages  smooth,  the 
boats  comfortable  and  clean,  and  the  people  most  kindly,  while  the 
scenery,  esj)ecially  on  the  wes.tern  side,  was  highly  attractive.  Sol- 
lier  is  a delightful  land-locked  ])ort  dominated  by  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  island,  the  Puig  Major  of  over  5000  feet.  We  climbed 
this  to  nearly  4000  feet.  One  of  the  features  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  island  was  the  abundance  of  Ophrya  apecvlv-m , and  the  endemic 
Cyrlamev  halenrir.vtn , which  Lobelius  figured  as  C.  vernuw  in  his 
“ leones  ” with  its  small  white  flowei-s  much  in  evidence.  High  up 
giew  Bi/.n/x  ha/earicf/,  and  in  the  adjoining  Rarranc  we  obtained 
the  rare  and  local  BrnRsdea  haJearicn  and  an  endemic  Viola,  as  well 
as  the  moj-e  generally  distributed  Polygala  rapestri.<t  with  its  purple 
blossoms.  We  also  saw  Lovicera  halearira,  Taraxacum  ohorafum — 
a distinct  species,  Glohnlarix  vidgaris,  var.  juajor,  Micromeria  fli- 
formiR  Benth.,  Orchix  Ixictea,  O.  longihracteata , etc.  Melilotm  sul- 
cata grew  in  the  lower  oiange  groves  and  in  the  valley,  Lotus  creti- 
c.us  at  the  Port.  Vida  gracilis,  Sihthorpia  africaua.  Orchis  lougicor- 
uis  Poir.,  Ophrys  Bertolomi , 0.  fu-sca,  Haheuaria  iufaefa.  Trifo- 
lium scahrum  and  many  other  species.  The  hotel,  though  sim|ile. 
was  most  clean  and  comfortable  and  the  landlord  extremely  kind. 
'I’he  drive  back  to  Palma  was  very  enjoyable.  One  has  no  space  to 
give  in  detail  the  many  interesting  species  found  in  this  delightful 
area  which  would  re]>ay  much  longer  time  than  we  coiild  devote  to  it. 
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At  the  beautifully  situated  Miramar  grew  Anthyllis  cytisioides  as 
unlike  an  Anthyllis  as  possible.  As  its  specific  name  indicates  it  is 
more  like  a Cytisus.  There  grew  also  Ilippocrepis  ha‘,earica 
the  striking  Composite,  Urosptrmum  Dalechamjni,  and  an  endemic 
Crepis  allied  to  our  tar axaci folia.  The  Ivy  of  the  island  is  more 
frequently  our  var.  sarniensis  as  at  Valdemosa.  KentrantJius  Oal- 
ritrnpa  was  by  no  means  rare.  The  curious  parasite,  Cytimis  Jlypo- 
cistns,  var.  ruhrn.  grew  at  Inca  where  were  Ca.rex  divvlsa,  C.  vvl- 
pinn  and  Dartylis  hispanica . The  strange  Withonin  somnifera  was 
local  at  Belver,  and  here  grew  Bartsia  Trixago  and  several  Echiums. 
Asterisr.vs  was  abundant  and  showy.  At  Pollenza  we  obtained  Toly- 
pdla  glnmeratn,  Carex  pnnr.ta.ta,  C.  serrulata,  and  Artemisia  gal- 
lic.a  (not  given  for  Mallorca  by  Caml)e.ssedes).  Near  Palma  Papnver 
Rhoeas  appeared  as  var.  caud,atifolium  Fedde,  and  here,  toj,  grew 
Buccowia  halenriea,  a common  Crucifer.  Arenaria  procumhens,  a 
reddish-flowered  species,  was  local.  Lavatera  cret-ica,  Franhenia 
hirsuta  and  Ononis  rerlinata.,  var.  mollis  (Savi)  occurred.  The 
Medics  were  abundant.  Chrysanthemum  Coronarium,  var.  alho- 
radiatum  grew  with  the  type.  We  also  saw  Rapistrum  Linneanum 
and  Phalnris  minor  (omitted  by  Cambessedes).  That  author  speaks  of 
Poa  hnlhosa  being  rare.  We  saw  it  in  many  places  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  At  .A,minol  we  found  Cistus  Clusii  and  several 
R elianthemums.  Tn  a pretty  valley  near  Genoa  grew  Teuerium 
majoricum..  Rernpias  Lingua,  Orchis  c.oriophora.  and  Carex  Linhii. 
The  beautiful  and  fragrant  endemic  Hypericum  halearieum  with 
its  elegant  crisped  leaves  was  locally  common  with  Anthyllis  ruhra. 
Andraitz  was  a delifrhtful  bay,  and  the  approach  to  it  highly  roman- 
tic and  pleasant.  Here  we  obtained  H eli antihem um  Barrelieri 
Tenore,  the  beautiful  but  prickly  Genista  luc.ida  and  Coronilla 

juncea.  Altogether  about  .5.^0  species  were  noted.  We  were  too 

early  to  see  in  flower  the  two  endemic  Hmbelliferae. 

An  expedition  to  the  Roman  Camp  at  Chedworth  in  Gloucesier- 
shire  afforded  a good  gathering  of  Fuphorhia  virgata  in 

Oxfordshire.  Tn  the  latter  part  of  .Tune  a visit  was 

made  to  Denmark  where  an  enjoyable  fortnight  was  spent 
and  where  one  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Professor 
Ostenfeld  and  seeing  the  excellently  kept  Botanical  Garden 
'whif'h  is  under  his  care.  There,  too,  one  examined  the  splendid 
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series  of  the  Spotted  Orchid  in  the  Herbarium.  Both  the  true 
niucuLuta  and  Fuchsii  are  well  represented  in  that  country  where, 
as  with  us,  in  the  main  the  former  grows  on  acid  while  Fuchsii  oc- 
cupies calcareous  soils.  1 noted  430  species  of  plants  in  my  visit  -if 
which  only  a very  few  were  not  British.  Among  these  was  Arnica 
muntana  growing  at  a low  altitude.  Denmark,  it  may  be  said,  has 
an  area  of  about  43,000  square  kilometres  (the  Faroes  in  addition 
are  about  1400  kilometres)  and  there  are  over  100  inhabited  islands. 
Of  this  area  about  33,000  square  kilometres  are  cultivated.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  heat  hi  and  as  yet  uncultivated  and  in  some  of 
these  near  Esbierg  we  saw  Arnica  montana.  The  highest  point  is 
the  llimmelbierg,  which,  although  less  than  600  feet  high,  is  so 
well  proportioned  as  to  be  really  mountain-like.  On  it  we  saw 
Fi/rola,  and  in  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  with  other  plants,  Mai- 
anthcnium,  Folyyo;natuin  verticillatum , and  Fhyteuma  spicatum. 
On  the  island  of  Fano  we  saw  the  Zetland  form  of  Lathyrus  mari- 
timus,  var.  acutif alius  Bab.,  and  there  too  was  a Hora  like  that  of 
the  Norfolk  breck-land  with  Scleranthus  pertnnis,  Sile7ve  Otites, 
W emyaertneria  cancscetis,  PMeumi  arenarium  as  its  constituents. 
In  bogs  in  close  vicinity  grew  Cartx  limosa,  Oxycoccus  nvicropetcdu^, 
Utricularia,  etc.  As  a roadside  weed  in  heathy  places  Lychnis  Vis- 
caria  was  not  unfrequent.  Hu pharhia  viryata  was  seen  near  Elsi- 
nore as  well  as  Allium  Scorodoprasu/m.  The  latter,  like  the  Nor- 
folk broads,  had  the  White  and  Yellow  Water  Lilies,  as  well  as 
Cicuta  and  Siuni  latifolium. 

In  early  July,  accompanied  by  Mr  T.  Gambier  Parry,  a visit 
was  paid  to  Jersey  to  try  and  see  Myosotis  sicuLa  in  situ,  but  the 
marshy  spot  was  quite  dried  up  and  yielded  no  Myosotis.  Galium 
dehile  was,  however,  found  in  the  vicinity.  When  in  Jersey  a paint- 
ing of  a plant  was  sent  to  me  to  corroborate.  It  was  the  Epipogon 
from  Oxfordshire,  so  I hurried  back  in  order  to  make  a search, 
staying  for  the  night  in  Corfe  Castle  in  order  to  see  the  Calamint 
on  the  Castle,  which  Mr  Pugsley  refers  to  haetica  {Sattireia-  villosa). 
A night  was  spent  at  Highnam  with  its  fine  arboretum  and  magni- 
ficent early  Italian  paintings  and  then  a two  days’  search  in  the 
Oxfordshire  wood  revealed  a single  specimen  of  Epipoyon,  which 
enabled  me  to  give  to  the  British  Museum  my  Ludlow  specimen. 
Epilohium  Lamyi  and  Hypericum  Desetangii  were  added  to  the 
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Oxford  flora,  and  Dr  11.  Smith  showed  me  an  abundance  of  Lotus 
siLiquosus  in  Berkshire.  A short  visit  was  paid  to  Sir  Roger  Curtis 
at  Lichfield  where  Lotanwyttuw  Cuoi>tri  and  Lintwii  were  still  grow- 
ing in  the  Canal.  The  tl ieraduni  stolunifiorunL  at  Hanslope  in 
Berks  has  now  reached  to  the  western  side  of  the  railway  in  some 
plenty  so  that  it  evidently  ripens  its  fruits.  Anthcmis  tinctoria 
is  also  still  very  abundant  there.  A new  and  native  locality  for 
Muscari  was  found  near  Witney  in  Oxfordshire.  August  was  spent 
in  Zetland  with  Prebendary  Burdon,  and  the  results  of  our  hard 
work  are  given  elsewhere  in  the  litport.  They  include  a new  species 
of  Thymus  which  I found  on  the  summit  of  Konas  Hill,  and  which 
Dr  Ronniger  and  1 have  named  T . zttlandicus.  We  also  saw  some 
new  Shepherd’s  Purses.  There  the  rainfall  was  less  than  usual.  We 
returned  from  Lerwick  to  Aberdeen  and  then  went  to  Braemar  and 
there  met  Mr  and  Mrs  Corstorphine,  and  Mrs  Wedgwood,  and 
climbed  Lochnagar,  finding  Carex  Lachtualii  in  Dickie’s  locality 
(where  1 last  saw  it  in  1892),  and  with,  or  rather  near  it,  C.  helvvla 
in  quantity,  lx)th  these  ])lant8  having  been  seen  earlier  in  the  year 
by  Lady  Davy,  Miss  Vachell,  Mr  Butcher  and  other  of  our  members. 
On  August  27,  with  the  Hon.  Mrs  Adeane  and  Miss  V.  Keppel  we 
climbed  the  mountain  again  from  the  Alltnaguisach  side  and  ob- 
tained some  more  of  the  Rumex  which  Prof.  Danser  names  arifolius, 
but  it  was  not  in  gooil  condition.  A recent  cloudburst  had  covered 
much  of  it  with  debris.  Alchnnilla  ylomtrulans  was  also  seen,  but  the 
Hicracia  were  in  j)oor  show,  and  we  were  unable  to  find  Gnaphulium 
nurveyicum.  So  bad  was  the  .season  that  even  Veronica  alpina  and 
Saxifraya  rivularis  were  in  poor  quantity.  Bursa  patayonica  grew 
at  Ballater.  In  Septemljer  with  Mrs  Wedgwood  and  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Riddelsdell,  Ainershan  was  visited  in  onler  to  see  Rubus  uncinatus 
in  Mr  Bi  itton’s  locality.  Later  on  Colchester  was  visited  with  Miss 
Trower,  and  a rich  lot  of  alien  plants — chiefly  from  Syrian  barley — 
was  seen  at  the  Hythe  Dock  where  Mr  G.  C.  Brown  had  previously 
seen  them.  Among  them  were  Xanthium  strimiarium  and  some 
interesting  Chenopodiums.  At  the  station  near  Berechurch  for  Fil- 
nyo  yallica  we  found  Oruifhopus  roseu-s  with  Filayo  ajriculata  and 
Arnnscns.  At  Abingdon  in  Beikshiie  was  found  Chcnopodium  soli- 
tarium,  a rare  plant  even  on  the  Continent.  In  October,  under 
the  kind  guidance  of  Mr  R.  Smith  and  Mr  Melvill,  the  docks  at 
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Barry  and  Cardiff  were  explored.  They  are  rich  in  Mediterranean 
species,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  in  what  manner  they 
are  brought  to  our  shores.  Later  on  Mr  R.  Smith  and  Mr  Made 
will  publish  an  account  of  them  in  one  of  our  Supplements.  They 
showed  me  over  70  adventive  species  in  situ,  and  Miss  \ achell  kind- 
ly directed  me  to  Victoria  Park  where  the  sweet-scented  Cuscuta 
suaveoltns  was  parasitic  on  ^ eytta  Mmsiui. 

We  offer  to  Mr  J.  H.  Maiden  our  hearty  good  wishes  on  his  re- 
tiiement  from  the  directorshij)  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  a 
post  which  he  has  occupied  with  distinguished  success  since  1896. 
ilis  important  work,  “ A Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  lAicalyp- 
tus  ” is  now  in  the  seventh  volume.  It  is  illustrated  by  225  plates. 
Light  more  parts  will  complete  this  gigantic  work.  His  “ Forest 
Flora  of  New  South  M^ales  ’’  in  eight  volumes  with  29  quarto  plates 
is  now  completed.  Mr  Maiden  tilled  the  olKce  of  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  in  1896-7  and  again  in  1911-12. 
lie  received  the  Linnean  Gold  Medal  in  J915,  and  was  elected  into 
(he  Royal  Society  in' 1916.  A portrait  of  this  distinguished  worker 
at  the  Australian  Floia  appeared  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  400, 
1924.  We  wish  him  long  years  of  happiness  in  his  new  home. 

We  congratulate  Dr  Drummond  on  his  apjiointment  1o  the  chair 
of  Botany  at  Glasgow  University  and  we  hope  his  genial  and  able 
predecessor,  14r  Bower,  may  have  a long  period  to  enjoy  the  honour 
of  Lmeritus  Professor.  M'e  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr  James  Jack, 
wlio  has  done  much  good  algological  work,  has  been  co-opted  on  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Mr  R.  H.  and  Mi's  M'illiamson  of  Seascale  have  generously  pre- 
sented to  Seascale  “ St  Cuthbert’s  Church  Hall,”  a handsome  and 
most  useful  building.  Our  best  wishes  are  offered  to  Mr  A.  Bruce 
Jackson,  one  of  our  Distributors  and  Editors  of  the  Exchange  Club 
Report,  on  his  receiving  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  There  is  an  article  and  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Gardenei's’  Chronicle  44,  1924.  We  are  also  very  glad  to  see  that 
Di-  M.  C.  Rayner,  the  joint  author  with  her  husband,  Prof.  ML 
Neilson-Jones,  has  been  awai'ded  a ” Theresa  Seesel  Research  Fel- 
lowshij)  ” in  the  Gi  aduate  School  of  Yale  University  of  the  value  if 
1500  dollais.  It  was  founde<l  to  promote  original  research  in  bio- 
logical studies.  Ur  J.  Burtt,  the  well-known  worker  at  the  South 
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African  Flora,  had  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  conferred  on  him  by  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  portrait  appears  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  266,  1924,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  Oxford  is  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  services  in  the  School  of  Forestry.  Our  mem- 
bers will  be  glad  to  see  that  the  distinguished  services  of  the  late 
Speaker,  the  Viscount  Ulleswater,  were  recognised  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  which  granted  him  the  Freedom  of  that  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1924,  the  document  lieing  enclosed  in  a hanflsome  gold 
casket. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  notice  that  Mr  Noel  Sandwith,  who  dis- 
covered Scurzoneru  in  Dorsetshire,  has  become  connected  with  Kew, 
which  has  also  obtained  the  seiwices  of  Mr  A.  R.  Horwood,  one  of 
our  Distributors,  and  Mr  K.  Butcher,  the  discoverer  of  Tillaea  aqua- 
tica  in  Yorkshire.  The  interests  of  British  Field  Botany  will  be 
strengthened  by  these  appointments.  We  gladly  notice  that  Mr  A. 
B.  Rendle,  F.R.S.,  has  consented  to  edit  the  Journal  of  Botany  on 
the  death  of  Mr  J.  Britten  who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  since  the 
retirement  of  Mr  Henry  Trimen  in  1880. 
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PLANT  NOTES,  Etc.,  for  1924. 

{^Mostly  New  Plants  to  the  British  Isles  or  Notes  on  British  Species 
inserted  here  for  Convenience  of  Reference.) 

Abbkkviattons. — t before  a name  signifies  the  plant  is  not  native; 
X = a hybrid;  + more  or  less;  ! after  a locality,  that  the 
Secretary  has  seen  the  plant  there ; [ ] that  the  plant  is  not  British 
or  the  record  is  doubtful;  Ann.  Bot.  = Annals  of  Botany;  Bot. 
Abstr.  = Botanical  Abstracts;  Card.  Chron. —Cardeners’  Chronicle ; 
Ir.  Nat.  = Irish  Naturalist;  Journ.  Bot.  = Journal  of  Botany;  Nat. 
= The  Naturalist. 

22.  Ranunculus  bulbosus  L.,  forma  afetala.  Mr  St  John 
Marriott  sent  a peculiar  plant  from  Dartford  Heath,  Kent,  growing 
on  a hedge  bank.  It  has  much  divided  leaves  cut  into  narrow  seg- 
ments. The  flower  is  nearly  sessile,  and  has  stamens  and  pistils  only. 
G.  C.  Dituci:. 

Forma  sulfhuhea  Druce.  Differs  from  the  type  by  its  very  pale 
sulphur-coloured  flowers.  Found  by  Miss  Agatha  Wilkinson  on  the 
Abberley  Hills,  Worcestershire,  in  May  1924. 

24.  R.  P’lammula  L.,  forma  farvifloha  mihi.  In  a marsh  near 
Pontac,  Jersey,  July  1924.  Here  it  occurred  as  a tall  plant  with  very 
small  flowers,  ^ in.  across.  At  a distance  it  suggested  ophioglossi- 
folius,  which  is  now  extinct  in  its  old  station  at  St  Peter’s  Marsh, 
Jersey.  G.  C.  Druli:. 

28.  R.  sardous  Cr.,  forma  prostrata.  Differs  from  the  type  by 
the  perfectly  prostrate  growth.  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  1924, 
Eric  Drabble.  Dr  Drabble  has  had  the  plant  under  observation  and 
finds  ihat  the  fruits  are  sterile;  he  believes  it  to  Ije  a hybrid.  Its  as- 
sociates are  R.  repens  and  R.  acris.  Its  prostrate  growth  suggests  if 
it  is  a hybrid  that  repens  may  be  the  parent,  but  hybridity  is  very 
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rare  in  tlie  IJanimculi.  In  the  di  ied  slate  I cannot  find  evidence  of 
that,  and  sliall  look  forward  to  Dr  Drabble’s  further  investigations. 
1 have  seen  prostrate  t>ardous  in  saline  meadows  in  Hampshire. 

33.  K.  (JKAMiNEUs  L.  See  “Dubious  Plants,”  Eep.  li.E.C.  74U, 
1!H9.  Miss  1.  M.  lloper,  F.L.S.,  tells  me  that  she  has  come  across  a 
specimen  labelled  “ Lundy  Island  ” in  the  Stephens  Herbarium  at 
Bristol,  wliich  was  made  about  1850,  and  has  been  the  property  of 
the  Bristol  Naturalists’  Society  for  the  past  forty  years.  Dr  D.  0. 
Stephens  was  a local  medical  man  who  wrote  about  Bristol  plants, 
1835-1850.  In  Hep.  B.E.C.  I quoted  from  the  Phytologist  of  1855-3 
that  Mr  Baker  told  the  editor  that  Mr  Ether  idtre  of 
Bristol  had  recently  found  it  in  Lundy  Island,  but,  de- 
sj)ite  the  editor’s  ai)peal  for  a specimen  and  history  of  its  dis- 
covery fi'om  the  sender,  no  reply  appears  to  have  Ixjen  forthcoming. 
Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  lived,  says  Miss  Roper,  at  Bristol  for 
about  20  years  from  1840  onwards,  and  was  curator  of  the  Bristol 
Institution  which  developed  into  the  City  Museum,  so  that  his  period 
of  work  well  overlai)ped  that  of  Dr  Stej)hens.  It  would  be  remarkable 
if  this  were  Etheridge’s  specimen,  but  it  is  neither  dated  nor 
localised,  and  Etheridge  scarcely  could  be  ignoi’ant  of  the  importance 
of  his  find.  Even  the  original  record  reached  the  Phytologist  at 
second  hand  through  a Mr  Bakei'.  Therefore,  it  still  remains  as  a 
dubious  Bi'itish  plant,  but  the  locality  should  be  carefully  searched 
on  the  chance  of  its  being  refound.  In  those  days  labelling  of  speci- 
mens was  more  perfunctoi’y  than  now,  and  1 have  seen  books  with 
the  known  localities  for  the  i>lant  lilled  in,  and  it  would  not  follow 
that  if  the  specimen  was  gathered  elsewhere  the  habitat  would  be 
corrected. 


24  (2).  Bocconia  (Plumier)  L. 

88  (2).  B.  coiiOATA  VVilld.  Sp.  PI.  ii.,  1841.  Alien,  China.  Hor- 
tal.  On  waste  ground,  Colchester,  1924,  C.  C.  Bhown.  Named 
by  Plumier  after  Paul  Boccone  of  Savona  and  Palermo,  a Cistercian, 
who  wrote  on  Sicilian  and  other  plants. 

37  (2).  TuEr.Yi’omuM  Endl.  Cen.  870,  1839. 

140  (1).  T.  LASioiMiYr.LUM  Oreene  in  Bull,  'rorrey  Club  xiii..  142 
1880.  Alien,  Amer.  bor.-occ.  Tiirritis  lasiophylla  Hook,  and  Arn. 
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in  Beech.  Vuy.  321,  1841.  Sisynibrium  rtfltxum  NuUall  in  Jonrn. 
Acad.  Bhiladelph.,  n.  5,  i.,  183,  1847.  Tips,  Kubroystun,  Lanark. 
B.  Gkierson. 

lUl  (4).  SisYMBKiLM  IviCHAitDEONi  Sweet  (Descuhainia  Kichakd- 
SoNi  0.  E.  Schulze).  Alien,  N.  and  W.  Aineidca;  adv.  in  Holland. 
ByHeet,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy.  Det.  A.  Thellung. 

212  (2).  Buassica  feuticclusa  Cyr.  PI.  Rar.  ii.,  7,  t.  1.  Alien. 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sicily,  Naples.  Cardiff  (112),  R.  L.  Smith.  Shown 
mo  there  in  some  quantity  by  Smith  and  Melvill  last  October.  A 
distinct  and  pretty  species.  Det.-  A.  Thellung. 

232.  Burba  odontophyi.la  (E.  At.).  Native.  Railway-side. 
Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  June  1924,  C.  C.  Druce. 

232.  B.  lutetiana  (E.  At.  ii.,  74,  class  viii.).  Native.  Spig- 
gie,  Zetland,  Aug.  1924,  C.  C.  Druce.  Leaves  sinuate,  or  with  large 
lobes;  stem  bifida,  foliosa,  often  multicaulis;  wr.  rather  numerous, 
seldom  budding;  capsules  7 x 5,  with  almost  straight  lateral  margins: 
notch  rather  deep.  From  Paris  (cultivated),  Lille,  Brussels  and 
United  States — St  Louis  and  Kansas.  E.  Almquist. 

232.  B.  BiNUOBA  (E.  At.  ii.,  88,  class  xii.).  Scalloway,  Ler- 
wick, Spiggie,  Zetland,  Aug.  1924,  C.  C.  Druce.  Leaves  entire  or  a 
little  incised,  with  acuminate  lobes;  stem  bifid,  often  foliosa,  with 
weak  branches;  sometimes  bushy.  Wr.  few;  capsules  7-8  x 5-G, 
convex,  or  scoliotic,  or  cuneiform;  notch  more  or  less  deep,  with 
rounded  lobes.  From  Trier  (cultivated).  Brussels,  Lausanne; 
U.S.A. — Kansas.  E.  Almquist. 

232.  B.  ROBUSTA  (E.  At.  ii.,  86,  class  xi.).  Waste  ground, 
Abingdon,  Berks,  Oct.  1924,  G.  C.  Druce.  Leaves  broad,  entire  or 
sinuate,  much  indented;  stem  foliosa,  bifida,  multicaulis,  with  long 
firm  branches;  wr.  numerous,  with  broad  short  leaves,  denticulate; 
pedicels  long;  ca|)sules  8-9  x 5-6,  lateral  margins  very  convex;  notch 
deep,  b'rom  Bremen  (cidl ivaled).  Stockholm,  Ghent,  Grenoble.  E. 
Ai.mquist. 


350  (-3)  SiLENE  PSEUUu-ATocioN  Desf.  FI.  Atlant.  i.,  353.  Alien, 
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llalearip  Isles.  Waste  ground,  Beinbridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  T.  O.  W. 
L)et.  A.  Thellung. 

385.  Arenaria  trinervia  L.,  var.  hyemalis  D’Urban  in  lit. 
This  ditfers  from  the  type  in  flowering  through  the  winter,  in  its 
being  a stifl'er  and  much  moi'e  branched  plant,  especially  in  the  upper 
part,  where  there  is  a quick  transition  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  the 
main  stem,  which  are  firm  in  texture,  short  and  broadly  ovate,  to 
those  of  the  copiously  branching  ramifications  on  which  the  leaves 
are  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  lower  ones.  The  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  type,  both  as  regards  sepals  and  petals.  The  stam- 
ens are  not  more  than  seven  in  number.  Locality  under  trees  and  on 
wall-tops.  Countess  W’ear,  S.  Devon.  \V.  S.  M.  D’Urban,  Nov.  1924. 
One  may  add  that  the  sepals  are  less  strongly  nerved,  and  when  fresh 
are  barely  discernible.  It  forms  an  approach  to  A.  'ptntand ra 
Dufour,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  laminae  and  their  nerves  being 
ciliate,  in  the  larger  number  of  (7  as  against  5)  stamens,  in  the  less 
strongly  marked  (when  there  are  more  than  three)  leaf-nerves,  and 
in  the  smoother  seeds;  from  Moehringia  erecta  Mart.-Donos 
(/'Y.  Tarn.  106,  1864)  it  differs  in  being  less  pul^escent, 
the  upper  leaves  are  spreading,  the  upper  branches  are 
not  erect,  nor  is  the  plant  simple,  stiff  and  slender.  Kouy 
A Foucaud  (/'7.  Fr.  iii.,  256)  cite  the  Eng.  Bot.  plate, 
1483,  for  .1/.  pentandra,  but  in  eriot,  as  the  leaf-nerves  are  shown  to 
be  ciliate.  In  the  details  of  the  flowei’  added  in  the  third  edition  (t. 
234)  the  flower  has  ten  stamens.  A.  pentandra  may  be  found  in 
Britain,  indeed  seeCamh.  FI.,  where  Mr  Carter  collected  a plant  in 
Devonshire  “ which  seemed  to  be  it,”  but  of  which  nothing  more  has 
becTi  heard.  It  may  be  added  that  the  name  trinervia  is  misleading, 
as  the  nerves  vaiy  from  3 to  5 in  number.  U.  C.  Druce. 

396.  A.  VERNA  L.  Seei2e;;.  B.E.C.  31,  123.  Mr  (’..  C.  Lacaita 
writes  that  “ in  Italy  the  plant  is  (juite  indifferent  as  to  soil,  and 
certainly  knows  nothing  about  lead.”  Its  distribution  in  ICngland 
is  fliscontinuous,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  ])i'oved  that  lead  is  found  in  all 
its  habitats.  It  must  also  be  liorne  in  mind  that  it  is  a variable  ])lant. 
Can  these  vai’iatioTis  be  connected  with  soil  constituents? 


436.  IIypeiucum  perfouatum  x guAUBANGULUM,  vel  II.  perfuba- 
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TUM  X DUBIUM.  By  the  Leader  near  Easton,  Roxburgh,  Sept.  1914, 
Miss  I.  M.  Hayward.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  suggests  this  parentage. 
The  two-angled  stem,  etc.,  is  perforatum  evidence,  whilst  the  broader, 
blunter  sepals,  imperfectly  dotted  blunter  leaves,  pellucid  veins, 
etc.,  all  point  to  another  parent. 

439.  H.  ERODES  L.  (Helodes  palustris  Spach),  nov.  forma 
OLABRATUM.  Differs  from  the  type  by  the  leaves  being  nearly  glab- 
rous. On  banks  of  dug-out  ditches,  Lyndhurst,  S.  Hants,  1924,  Miss 
Todd;  Burnham  Beeches,  Bucks,  1922,  G.  C.  Druce. 

497  (3).  Geranium  ibericum  Cav.  Diss.  209,  var.  plattpetalum 
(Fisch.  k Mey.)  Boiss.  Alien,  Caucasus.  The  Mound,  E.  Sutherland. 
(}uite  natmalised  in  a wood,  July  1923,  G.  C.  Druce;  Abergavenny, 
Monmouth. 

5.31.  Laburnum  Adami  = Cytisus  Adami.  This  interesting 
graft-hybrid  of  Lahurnum  Lahurnum  and  Cytims  pvrpv reus  fruited 
this  year  at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Holloway  College,  and  Miss  E.  M. 
Blackwell  showed  specimens  at  the  Linnean  Society  on  November  20.’ 
The  tree  bore  fruits  of  (1)  L.  Lahurnum-,  (2)  of  C . purpureus,  and  (3') 
of  C.  Adami.  Hildebrand  has  shown  that  in  1904  two  seeds  of  it 
were  obtained,  but  that  from  these  two  seeds  typical  Lahurnum  plants 
i-esulted. 

640  (2).  Trifolium  Beckwithii  Brewer,  ex.  S.  Wats,  in  Proc. 
Am.  Ac.  xi.  128,  1876,  Calif.  Burton-on-Trent,  Derby,  on  waste 
heap. 


643.  Dorycnium  herbaceum  Vill.  Messrs  Melvill  and  R.  L. 
Smith  showed  me  this  pretty  southern  species  in  situ  at  Barry  Docks, 
Glamorgan,  in  Octol^er  1924.  My  note  on  it.  through  the  absence  of 
a comma,  is  misleading.  It  should  run — “The  flowers  are  touched 
at  the  tip  with  pale  blue,  not  black.”  Mr  C.  C.  Lacaita  says  that  he 
helieve.i  “ it  to  lie  the  true  Melilot  of  the  ancients  ...  In  the 
south  of  Italy  whole  hillsides  are  covered  with  it  in  some  districts, 
and,  especially  towards  evening,  it  fills  the  whole  air  with  a most 
delicious  scent  of  honey,  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  of  our  Melilot 
species.” 
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741  (2).  Prunu.s  cera.sifeka  Ehrh.  Beitr.  iv.  1789  {P.  dtvaricatn 
Ledeb.  Ind.  Ilort.  Dorp.  Suppl.  G,  1824).  Alien,  Oriens.  This  is 
the  i>lant  which  was  sent  to  tlie  Club  in  1922  by  Mr  L.  Cmnining  as 
P.  dumestica  (see  Rei>.  B.P.C.  832,  1922).  Dr  Thellung  identifies 
it  as  above.  It  is  the  Myrobalan  Plum,  and,  of  course,  a planted 
tree  in  Britain.  It  came  from  a hedge  in  Kilsby  village,  Northants. 

78G.  Bubus  ulmifolius  Schott  (rusticanus  Merc.).  Near  the 
Manoir  de  la  Trinite,  Jersey,  1924,  Athelstan  Riley.  In  this  curi- 
ous plant  the  blossoms  are  completely  double,  all  the  stamens  being 
petaloid,  the  petals  being  very  narrow,  almost  linear,  but  pointed 
at  apex.  The  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  across  and  of  a pretty  rose- 
pink  colour.  I name  it  lusus  (vel  var.)  fecundissimus.  G.  C.  Druce. 

917  (2).  Acaena  i.aevioata  Ait.  Hurt.  Kew.,  ed.  2,  i.,  68,  1810. 
Alien,  Straits  of  Magellan.  Ilortal.  Introduced  in  1790.  From 
Levenhall,  Edinburgh;  cult,  at  Shipley  by  Mr  J.  Cryer. 

9G6.  Crataegus  monogyna  Jacq.,  var.  Masonii  Druce.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wright  Mason  this  year  sent  me  from  Melmerby,  Cumber- 
land, specimens  of  a hawthorn  which  is  distributed  through  the  Club. 
It  differs  from  the  type  in  the  flowering-branches  being  pendulous, 
that  is,  the  flowers  are  turned  downwards.  Although  the  calyx-tube 
is  practically  glabrous,  there  appears  to  be  no  crossing  with  C . 
oxyacanthoideR.  The  styles  are  usually  curved . G.  C.  Druce. 

972  (4).  CoTONEASTER  BAsciLARis  WalHch,  f.  OBTUSA  Dippel. 
Alien.  India.  SI  infold,  Sussex,  A.  Webster  (see  Be'p.  B.E.C.  389, 
1923).  Det.  A.  Thellung.  Doubtless  planted. 

1043.  Lytiirum  Salicaria  L.,  var.  alternifolium  (Lorey)  Coss. 
A Germ.  FI.  Env.  Paris,  ed.  i.,  2,  188.  B.  nltervifnlhim  Lorey  I'^l. 
Cote  iF  Or.  In  a china  clay  (piarry,  Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon,  C.  J. 
Cooke.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  having  alternate 
leaves  and  spikes  of  fewer  flowers.  See  Rouy  A Camus  FI.  Fr.  vii., 
l.")8.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1067  (2).  Oenothera  cath.\riniensis  Camb.  Alien,  tenqierate 
.S.  America.  Avonmouth  Dock,  W.  Gloster,  1923,  N.  Sandwith 
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1100.  CicuTA  viROSA  L.  A large  plant  with  secondary  umbels 
arising  from  a base  of  Howerless  involucral  b)‘acts.  Ormesby  Broad, 
Norfolk,  E.  M.  Reynolds. 

1115.  CoNOPODiuM  MA.JUS  Loret,  var.  vel  lusiis.  Sent  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W right  Mason  from  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  who  noticed  it  grow- 
ing with  the  type,  fi-om  which  it  differs  in  the  greener  tint  of  the 
flowers,  and  especially  in  that  each  flower  is  composed  of  many  petals, 
the  stamens  in  ?nost  cases  having  become  petaloid.  At  a distance  the 
umbel  suggests  that  of  Meum.  G.  C.  Dbuce. 

1151.  Peucedanum  sativum  B.  & H.  Exhibited  as  Pastinaca 
Rdtiva  at  meeting  of  Linn.  Soc.  (no.  439)  Decemlier  19,  1924,  as  a 
remarkable  cut-leaved  plant  which  occurred  at  Norton  Common, 
Letchworth,  Herts,  by  .Mr  W.  Percival  Westell.  Known  since  1915, 
it  has  been  raised  from  seed.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  suggested  that  it  was 
Pasttinaca  FleAsichmanni  Hladn.  Peucedanum  Fleiachmnuni  (Hladn.) 
comb.  nov.  is  a very  rare  plant,  only  recorded  from  Carniola  by 
Nyman.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1155.  Tordymum  maximum  L.  This  adventive  species  was  in- 
cluded in  my  “Extinct  and  Dubious  Plants  of  Britain,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Peport  foi-  1919,  as  it  had  not  been  recorded  since  1877, 
when  Di-  Eyre  de  Crespigny  foun<l  it  at  Tilbury,  Essex.  This  year 
Ml-  W.  G.  Clarke  kindly  sent  me  a note  of  its  occurrence  in  E.  Nor- 
folk at  Arminghall,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr  P.  Looker.  In  answer 
to  my  enquiry  Mr  W.  G.  Clarke  kindly  says  that  Mr  P.  Looker,  an 
able  teacher  at  the  Technical  Imstitute,  was  out  gathering  specimens 
foi-  his  class  last  July  when  on  a waste  heap  in  a field,  he  found  an 
TJmbellifer  which  he  had  nevei-  .seen  previously.  He  worked  it  out 
carefully  by  “ Hayward,”  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could 
bo  nothing  but  TordyUvm . He  took  part  of  the  plant  with  flower  and 
fruit  to  the  senior  class,  and  without  any  lead  they  also  tracked  it  to 
Tordylium . Cn  fortunately,  when  the  spot  was  revisited  the  rubbish- 
heap  had  been  carted  away  and  so  Mr  Clarke  was  unable  to  verify  the 
identification.  Nevertheless,  he  is  convinced  that  Tordylium  was 
found,  and  that  there  would  have  been  a voucher  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mr  L(x>ker  never  pre.sses  specimens.  It  is  a plant  that  may  turn 
up  in  any  southern  county  as  an  adventive  species. 
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1167  (2).  Caucalis  crandiflora  (Boissier  as  Torilis,  not  of 
Linn.),  var.  aculbata  (Boiss.),  comb.  nov.  Torilis  microcarpa  Bess. 
Enum.  PI.  Volhyn.  43,  1822,  var.  aculeata  Boiss.  FI.  Or.  ii.,  1081. 
Alien,  Russia;  Asia  Minor.  Buildwas,  Salop,  1909,  W.  B.  Allen, 
ex  J.  C.  Melvill  in-lit.  The  Caucalis  microcarpa  of  Hooker  and  Ar- 
nott  Beechey  Voy.  348  is  a totally  different  plant,  and,  unless  the 
permanence  of  the  original  trivial  is  always  to  be  maintained,  pre- 
vents our  using  Boissier’s  microcarpa  under  Caucalis. 

1198  (2).  Galium  derile  Desv.  Obs.  PI.  d’Anjou  134,  1818. 
Gaulibus  flaccidis,  debilibus,  basi  radicantibus,  erectis,  quadran- 
gulis,  inangulis  prominentibus  remote  minuteque  scabriusculis  vel 
sublaevibus ; foliis  in  verticillis  5-6,  internodiis  elongatis,  multis, 
brevioribus  anguste  linearibus  vel  supra  medium  parum  latioribus, 
obtusiusculis  vel  rcutis,  muticis,  nervo  dorsali  tenui  parum  promi- 
nulo,  rnargine  leviter  revoluto  minute  scabris  (aculeolis  adscendenti- 
bus) ; panicula  laxa,  corymbiformi,  e ramis  elongatis,  erecto-patulis, 
apice  cymigeris  composita,  cymis  trichotomis,  apice  glomerulos  den- 
sifloros  gerentibus,  pedicellis  flore  fructuque  brevioribus;  coi-olla 
alba,  extus  rubella,  lobis  acid  is,  fructibus  jam  ante  maturitatem 
])apilloso-granulatis.  Willkomm  A Lange  Prod.  PI.  Ifisp.,  ii.  322. 
Tlie  habit  is  much  tliat  of  Aspervla  cynanchica.  This  is  placed  by 
Rouy  {FI.  Fr.  viii.,  44)  as  a sub-species  of  C.  palvstrr.  Under  G. 
dehile  he  puts  Witheringii  as  a variety.  Grenier  k Godron  {FI.  Fr. 
ii..  40)  also  draw  attention  to  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  Asperula 
cynanchica . They  quote  as  synonyms  C . constrictum  Chaub.  (which 
has  broader  leaves)  and  G.  idigivosum  M4i  at,  non  L.,  and  they  give 
as  a variety  congestum  (Jord.).  Rouy  also  gives  as  varieties  hvmiJe, 
conge.stiim . and  constrictum . Coste  {FI.  Fr.  ii.  243)  makes 
con.strictum  to  be  synonymous  with  dehile,  and  gives  a figure.  Our 
plant  varies  from  4-14  inches  high,  and  is  a small-leaved  strict 
flowering  plant  with  narrow  inflorescences  owing  to  the  pedicels  not 
spreading.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  strictly  linear,  and 
less  rough  at  the  edges  than  those  of  Witheringii.  Habitat:  Marshes 
at  St  Brelade,  .Jersey,  1924;  Jj’Ancresse,  Guernsey,  1906.  To  this 
may  be  referred,  1 think,  specimens  gathered  by  Miss  Todd  at  Tjvnd- 
hurst  in  1924.  and  by  Mr  T.  F.  Rayner  from  moist  pasture  by  Hat- 
chett’s Pond,  Beaulieu.  S.  Hants.  Specimens  from  marshy  meadows 
near  Grendon.  Bucks,  and  from  Halton  in  that  county,  and  from 
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Beaumont,  .Tei-sey  (1906),  which  Professor  Gliick  said  were  probably 
(lehile,  have  wider  leaves  and  more  spreading  inflorescences  than  the 
St  Brelade  plant.  I named  them,  ad  interim,  forma  anyuHti folium 
of  a.  palustre.  There  is  another  small-leaved  plant,  microphylJum 
Lange,  which  is  common  in  Zetland  and  which  I have  seen  at  Dark- 
adale  in  the  Orkneys,  but  this  differs  in  its  firmer  texture,  by  the 
leaves  lieing  less  truly  linear  although  quite  small,  and  by  the  more 
open  panicle  with  veiw  few  flowers.  G.  palustre  and  dehile 
differ  in  a somewhat  analagous  way  to  that  of  G.  Mollugo  and 
G.  rrectnm.  Whether  the  asperities  {pa pillose-grannlar)  on  the  fruit 
are  constant  diffeT-ences  1 am  unalfle  at  present  to  say.  Nyman 
{Cnnsp.  .327)  divides  the  palustre  set  into  four  species — (1)  dehile  of 
lloffmansegii’  and  Link,  confined  to  Portugal  and  Galicia,  which  is 
an  untenable  name  oAving  to  dehile  of  Desf.  being  two  years  earlier  : 
(2)  c.onstriei'um  Chaub. , under  which  is  put  dehile  of  Desf.,  which  is 
found  from  Spain  and  Fi-ance  along  the  Mediterranean  as  far  east 
as  Eubaea  : (3)  fr.  Presl,  which  they  make  synonymous 

with  G.  maximum  Moris,  and  (4)  G.  pedustre  L.  The  European  dis- 
tidbuHon  is  not  antagonistic  to  dehile  being  a native  of  the  Channel 
Isles  and  south-western  England. 

1297  (2).  UunnECKiA  AArpLKXiCAULis  Vahl  in  Skriv.  Nat.  Selsk. 
Kjset.  ii.,  2-29,  1793.  li.  am plexifolia  ,Tacq.  Tc.  PI.  Bar.  iii.,  16.  t. 
.392.  Alien,  Southern  U.S.  and  Mexico.  Waste  places  at  Benthall 
House,  Bioseley,  Mr  G.  Potts,  ex  -T.  C.  Met.vill  in  lit.  See  Journ. 
Hot.,  Aug.  1924. 

1304  (.3).  SriLANTitES  decumrens  (Sm.)  Moore  (S.  arnicioides 
DC.).  1 A"ar.  AfACaopoDA  (DC.)  Moore  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  A Sc. 
viii.,  n.  20,  .350,  1907.  Alien.  Brazil;  Tbmguay  : adv.  in  France  and 
Holland.  Paradis,  Guernsey,  1923,  C.  G.  Trapnell,  Mrs  Hichens. 
Mr  Toaimnson,  eic.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.  v.,  33.  1917,  when  Mrs  Sand- 
with  found  the  A'ar.  lepfophglla  at  St  Philip’s,  Bristol.  Mr  F.  Bobin- 
son  also  sent  to  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  the  same  plant  labelled 
BupJ)fltalmiim  and  Anthemis  from  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  but  I think  by  a 
slip  of  the  pen  he  wrote  the  wrong  locality.  1 have  never  seen  it 
there. 


1319  (3).  Antptemis  maorantha  Heuff.  in  Flora  xvi.,  362,  1833, 
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Alien,  Austria.  Hortal.  Quite  naturalised  on  a high  hank  neai- 
Fi.shguar(l  Hotel,  reinbroke,  April  1923,  (j.  C.  Druce.  Distri- 
buted in  1924.  Named  at  Kew. 

1400.  Senecio  sylvaticus  L.,  nova  foi-nia  dircoideus.  Miss 
CoBBE  sent  me  specimens  gathered  on  Walney  Island  which  had  no 
ray-ligules  but  only  tubular  florets.  Rouy  says  ligules  always  present , 
although  often  very  small,  and  I cannot  find  any  reference  to  a dis- 
coid form.  At  Seascale,  Miss  Cobbe  says  sylvaticus  had  the  normal 
flower-heads. 

1408  (14).  S.  MIKANIOIDE.R  Otto.  See  Tleji.  B.E.C.  iii.,  47.5. 
1913.  A South  African  species,  which  I have  gathered  natui-alise«l 
in  the  Azores,  has  been  sent  by  Mr  N.  Simi’son  from  a wall  near  St 
Catherine’s,  .Jersey,  1923,  ex  Mi.ss  Vaciiei.i.,  and  from  the  same 
vicinity  by  Bro.  L.  Arsene  in  1924. 

1408  (1.5).  S.  iNAEQUioENR  DC.  Prod,  vi.,  401.  Alien,  South 
Afi-ica.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  Yoiks,  1919,  J.  Cryer.  In  the 
Index  Keujensis  it  is  placed  subordinate  to  <9.  pellnrulvs  DC.  Prod, 
vi.,  .380. 

1G4.5.  Taraxacum  olaucinum  Dahlstedt  in  Bot.  Notiser  177, 
1909.  Folia  glaucescenti-viridia,  pallida,  glabra;  petiolis  angustis 
+ alatis,  pallidis  v.  marginibus  inferne  laete  violaceis,  lobis  del- 
toideis  brevihus  usque  subfalcatis  + elongatis,  apicibus  + patenti- 
bus — porrigentibus,  in  margine  superiore  ± dentatis — valde  subu- 
lato-dentatis,  interlobiis  latiusculis  brevibus-elongatis  angustiori- 
bus  inaequaliter  et  longe  subulato-dentatis,  lobo  terminali  trian- 
gulare-hastato,  lobulo  apicali  saepe  angusto  lineari  sat  acuto. 
Scapi  plures,  vulgo  pallidi  glabri,  folia  aequantes  vel  sat  longe 
superantes.  Involucrum  10-12  mm.  longum,  6-7  mm.  latum,  squa- 
inis  exterioribus  ± patentibus,  inferioribus  ovatis,  ovato-lanceolaiis, 
superioribus  lineari-lanceolatis  ecallosis,  leviter  callosis  (paucis  in- 
terdum  cornioulatis),  apice  + roseo-violaceis  sat  late  et  conspicue 
albido-marginatis,  interioribus  linearibus  sub  apice  roseo-violaceo 
leviter  callosis-breve  cornioulatis.  Cnlnthivm  36-4.5  mm.  bilum, 
parum  radians,  laete  luteum.  TAgnlae  marginales  subtus  stria  vio- 
lacea  notatae.  Antherae.  polline  carentes.  Stylus  luteus,  stigmatis 
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fuscis.  Achenium  lucide  rul)rum,  apice  sat  longe  et  anguste  sf  inu- 
losum,  .3.-3  mill,  longiiiii,  1'  mm.  latum,  pyramide  0.8  mm.  longo, 
rastro  10  mm.  longo.  Sweden  : Smaland,  Westgothland,  Dalsland. 
Allied  to  T . fulvum  Kaunkier  and  T . liinhatum  Dahlst.  Chichester, 
Sussex,  as  a modification,  July  192.3,  (t.  C.  Druce. 

1G4.0.  T.  ALONiENSE  Dahlstedt.  Sect,  vuloaria.  Grendon  Un- 
ilerwood,  Rucks  [AA.  79];  probably  this  from  Ivinghoe,  Bucks; 
Ijlanben  is,  Carnarvon,  June  1924,  with  a forma  rbcurvilobata 
Dahlst.  G.  C.  Druce. 

H)4.G.  T.  ancistrolobum  Dahlst.  Tarax.  Scand.  Exsicc.  Ease, 
ii.,  n.  IG,  1912,  et  Tarax.  Vastra  Norge  27,  1923-4.  Eolia  glabra, 
levitcr  ])ilosa,  obscure  (canescenti-)  viridia,  subtus  pallidiora, 
magna-maxima,  lata  ± obovato-oblongo,  lobis  valde  approximatis, 
V.  interdum  + distantibus,  interlobiis  brevibus  v.  rarius  longiori- 
bus,  + latis  integris  v.  + dentatis  sejunctis,  superioribus  vulgo 
integris  saepius  valde  harnatis,  inferioribus  rnagis  patentibus  et 
+ dentatis,  obtusiusculis,  breve  aciitis,  summis  saepe  obtusis,  in- 
ferioribus magis  acutis,  lobo  terminal!  in  fob  ext.  et  interined.  ± 
brevi  hastato,  marginibus  + convexis,  breve  acuto  v.  sub-obtuso,  in 
fob  inferioribus  magno — rnaximo  ± obtuso  lato-latissimo,  interdum 
+ elongate,  lobatis  basalibus  vulgo  valde  harnatis  + obtusiusculis- 
obtusis  ; petiolis  (interdum  leviter  coloratis)  et  nervo  mediano  pal- 
lidis.  Scapi  longi  pallidi,  interne  interdum  + roseoli,  glabri  v. 
apice  leviter  araneoso-pilosi.  Involucritm  magnum  breve  et  crassum, 
+ atroviride,  basi  ovato-truncato.  Sqvamae  exteriores  reflexo- 
patentes,  sulierectae,  interdum  laxe  adpressae,  + anguste  ovato- 
lanceolatae,  v.  lineari-lanceolatae  obtusiusculae,  breve  acuminatae, 
apice  olitiiso  saepe  leviter  coloratae,  in  pag.  interiore  violascentes, 
olivaceo-vi rides,  v.  + violacentes  vix  v.  levissime  marginate,  quam 
squ.  interiores  vulgo  paullo  breviores;  interiores  lineari-lanceolatae 
ajiice  angusto  obtusiusculo.  Calathivm  magnum — maximum  50-G0 
(70  mm.)  diametro,  radians.  Ligvlfie  luteae  angustae,  marginales 
extiis  stria  lata,  rubro-purpurea  ornatae.  Antherne  polliniferae. 
Sti/lux  et  stigmata  fiusco-virescentes.  Norway : Christiania,  Ber- 
gen, etc.  A modification  of  this  occurs  at  Yarnton,  Oxon  [AA.  81]  ; 
Mansfield  College  Grounds,  Oxford  [AA.  50];  Alton,  Hants;  New- 
bury, Berks.  G.  C.  Druce, 
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1645.  T.  c’YANOLEPis  Dahlst.  in  Arch.  Bot.  Stockh.  n.  11,  40, 
1911.  Folia  sat  laete  prasino-viridia,  in  utraciue  pagina  leviter, 
subtus  in  nervo  dorsali  pallMo  si)arsini  vel  piaesertini  apicein 
versus  densius  arenosa,  petiolis  sat  angustis  v.  alatis,  pallidis  v. 
leviter  praesertiin  ad  basin  coloratis,  lanceolata,  obovato-lanceolata. 
exteriora  lobis  inferioribus,  triangularibus,  breve  acutis,  superiori- 
bus  ± hamatis,  breve  acutis-obtusiusculis,  inucronatis  margine  supe- 
riore  convexo,  lobo  terminali  obtusiusculo-obtuso,  marginibus  con- 
vexis,  intermedia  lobis  brevibus — mediocriter  longis — sat  latis,  in- 
ferioribus V.  plurimis  triangularibus-deltoideis,  patentibus-retro- 
versis,  in  margine  superiore  leviter-crebre,  subulato-dentatis,  acutis, 
superioribus  v.  plurimis  + hamatis,  obtusiusculis,  mucronatis,  sat 
acutis,  plerumque  integris,  vulgo  latis,  margine  superiore  valde 
convexo  et  interlobiisque  nidlis  v.  brevibus  v.  margine  superiore 
minus  convexo  et  interlobiis  saepe  sat  liene  evolutis,  denticulatis,  ± 
angustis,  lobo  terminali  brevi-niediocri.  latiusculo-lato,  ontoso, 
breve  acuto,  marginibus  oonvexis,  integris  v.  etiam  triangulari- 
hastato — sagittate,  supra  lobulos  laterales  parvos,  patentes  contrac- 
to,  lobulo  mediano  saepe  angusto,  brevi,  obtusiusculo,  mucronato, 
intima  lobis  hamatis,  magis  patentibus,  deltoideis,  margine  supe- 
I'iore  magis  denticulate,  lobo  terminali  majore  et  latiore,  nunc 
breviore  obtusulo  nunc  mediocriter  longo,  magis  acuto  + integro  v. 
inferne  denticulato-dentato.  Scapi  folia  ut  plurimum  longe  super- 
antes,  pallidi  V.  basi  apiceque  leviter  colorati,  glabri  v.  apicem  ver- 
sus leviter,  gub  involucre  densiusculi  ai-aneosi.  Jvvolur.ra  obscure 
viridia  v.  vulgo  atroviridia,  c.  15-17  mm.  longa,  crassiuscula  v. 
vulgo  crassa,  basi  truncata.  Hquamae,  exteriores  patentes — erecto- 
patentes,  3.5-6  mm.  latae,  15-16  mm.  longae  ovato-lanceolatae — 
lanceolatae,  acummatae,  leviter  sed  sat  conspicue  marginatae,  saepe 
denticulatae,  subtus  oKscure  virides  v.  atrovirides  piceae,  apicem, 
versus  + violascentes,  supra  vulgo  intense,  caeruleo-violaceae  v.  ± 
obscure  atro-violaceae,  rarius  rubro-violaceae,  interiores  lineaii- 
lanceolatae,  obscure  virides,  fere  atrovirides,  apicem  + piceae  et 
apice  ipso  violascentes.  Calathutm  c.  55-60  mm.  latum,  sat  obscure 
luteum,  planum.  JAgnlae  marginales  c.  3 mm.  latae,  sat  planae. 
apice  demum  + involutae,  extus  stri.'.  rubro-purpxirea  intense  color- 
atae,  dentibus  + obscure  purpureis,  intimae  apice  + involutae. 
Antherar  polliniferae.  Stylus  cum  stigmat.  sordide  virescens,  sic- 
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cus  valde  obscurus.  Acheniuni  I'usco-olivc^ceum,  apice  acuto  spinu- 
losuui,  caeterum  ± tuberculatum,  sat  laeve,  basi  laeve,  c.  3 mm. 
lungam,  1 mm.  latum,  pyramide,  0.5  mm.  longo,  conico,  rostro  8-9 
mm.  longo.  Dalsland,  Vastei'gotland,  Skane,  Norge;  Finland. 
Moreton  Pinkney,  Northants;  Ivinglioe,  Bucks,  1922,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1()4G.  T.  LAETiFRONs  Dahlst.  [2508].  Black  Craig,  Stromness, 
Orkney,  June  1924,  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston. 

1G4().  T.  MUCRONATUM  Liiidb.  f.  in  Act.  Soc.  Faun,  et  FI.  Fenn. 
.x.vi.x.,  n.  9,  24,  1907,  et  Arkiv.  for  Bot.  G2,  1911.  Finland,  Sweden, 
etc.  A plant  allied  to  this  was  common  by  the  roadside  near  Wood- 
leys,  O.xon  in  192.3  [AA.  81].  G.  I Druce. 

1G4G.  T.  TRiANour.AUE  Jjindb.  f.  in  Med.  et  Soc.  Faun,  et  FI. 
J^’enn.  .x.x.xv.,  19,  1909,  et  Arkiv.  for  Bot.  68,  1911.  Finland, 
Sweden,  Norway.  In  some  plenty  at  the  back  of  the  Crescent, 
O.xford,  with  small  flowers.  It  is  allied  to  this,  says  Dahlstedt. 

J'here  are  also  two  Dandelions  of  the  Erythrospermae  as  yet  un- 
described. One  from  Ivinghoe  Beacon,  Bucks  is  allied  to  2\  laetuni 
Dahlst.,  the  other  from  St  Giles,  O.xford,  is  allied  to  T.  praevnum 
Dahlst.  Another  marked  form,  also  undescribed,  grew  at  Inchna- 
ilamph,  W.  Sutherland.  The  identifications  of  the  foregoing  Tarax- 
aca  we  owe  to  Herr  TI.  Dahlstedt. 

1C77.  Cami’ANula  Rai’UNCulus  E.  Among  the  contrasting 
features  which  distinguish  the  somewhat  similar  species  C.  Eapmi- 
cid'U^  and  patida,  Syme  {Eng.  Bot.  vi.,  pp.  15  and  16)  gives  for 
Ra puncidus — “Caly.x-tube  glabrous;  segments  linear-setaceous,  en- 
tire, erect;’’  and  for  C.  patuln — “Caly.x-tube  glabrous;  segments 
linear,  subulate-serrulate,  .sub-erect,”  and  he  adds,  “the  calyx-seg- 
ments are  not  so  long  in  patula.  broader  at  the  base  and  finely  ser- 
rulate on  the  margins.”  Grenier  and  Godron  {FI.  Fr.  ii.,  418)  also 
stress  the  serrulate  calyx-segmeiit  character  of  patula,  “denticulees 
dans  leur  tiers  inferieur.”  This  summer  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilding 
brought  me  a specimen  which  he  thought  was  C . patula.  from  Buck- 
inghamshire (where  T had  many  years  ago  gathered  C.  Rapvncidns) 
and  this  specimen  though  fragmentary  I referred  to  the  same  species, 
lie  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  calyx-segments  were  not  entire  and 
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had  slight  projections  on  the  margin  near  the  base,  wliich  indicaleil 
l>atula.  However,  from  other  characters  tliere  was  no  doubt  that  the 
specimen  was  J^apuiicidua.  To  prevent  confusion  it  will  be  well  to 
ameml  the  description  by  adding  “rarely  the  calyx-segments  in 
Itapanculus  have  a few  teeth  springing  from  the  hyaline  mai'gin.’' 
Such  specimens  are  in  my  herbarium  from  Mr  Bickham  at  Ledbury, 
where  it  occurs  as  a garden-weed,  from  Enville,  Staffordshire,  coll 
J.  Fraser,  1S79,  and  from  Woodhouse,  Notts,  gathered  in  1855  In- 
Miss  C.  E.  Palmei'.  The  character  seems  too  small  to  found  a vai  iety 
upon;  therefore  the  description  in  Huywurd's  Hot.  Packet  Buuk  is 
altered  by  adding  the  word  “ usually,”  i.e.,  usually  entire.  G.  C. 
Dkuce. 


K)84.  V.vcciNiUM  ULi(;iNosuM  L.  Studier  over  Polymorphien  hos 
V.  •uHyinuaiiin  L.,  Henning  E.  Petersen,  Hat.  Tidsukrift  217,  1924. 
Includis  notice  of  var  pwhescens  Horn.  Leaves  occur  with  rounded 
or  pointed  apices  and  the  variations  i-an  be  put  in  6 groups;  they 
may  form  1C2  {)ossible  ci)mbinations  and  of  those  104  have  been 
noted.  The  var.  micraphyUa  Lange  I got  at  Saxavoi'd,  Unst. 

H)87.  OxYCOCCOs  OxYCoccos  (L.).  A preliminary  treatment  of 
the  varieties  and  forms  of  Vaccinium  Oxycaccus  found  in  the  bogs 
of  Germany  by  W.  Gleisberg  in  Bci . Dcutxrh.  Bat.  Ges.  L‘10-9,  It.  iv., 
1922.  See  also  Bat.  Arkiv.  1-34. 

1689.  Ahbutus  Unedo  L.  A beautiful  illustration  of  this  species 
is  given  in  Card.  Chran.  289.  1924.  Trees  forty  feet  high  are  found 
at  Killai-ney.  The  tree  bears  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

1693  (2).  Ekica  stricta  Bonn.  Mr  C.  C.  Lacaita  shows  that  the 
correct  name  is  E.  tenninalis  Salisbury,  which  dates  from  1796. 
Bolin’s  s^ricia  of  the  same  year  is  a nomen  nudum,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I quoted  it  from  Willdenow,  who  adopted  it,  but  as  Mr  Lacaita 
says  (see  Bull.  Sac.  Bat.  Ital.  for  1911)  Salisbury’s  name  has  to  be 
used . 

1693  (2).  Erica  stricta  Andr.  Irish  IVotvralist,  May  and 
September  1924.  Further  significance  is  given  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  species  in  N.  E.  Ireland  (see  Ir.  Nat.,  March  1923)  by  the  dis- 
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('.overy  by  iNliss  Knowles  of  a note  by  the  late  James  Britten  in  Jour- 
nal of  Botany  25,  1872,  calling  attention  to  the  remark  in  DC.  Prod, 
vii.,  6G6,  that  the  plant’s  distribution  is  “ in  montibus  Corsicae, 
Sardiniae,  et  Hispaniae  australis  (Boiss.  !),  etiani  in  llihernia  hore- 
ali  (Lloyd  in  Herb.  Hooker  !)”  Mr  Britten  added  that  the  specbnen 
was  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  iden- 
tity with  E.  stricta;  it  is  labelled  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  hand,  “North 
of  Ireland  I Dr  Lloyd,  1834.’’  Dr  Praeger  now  hopes  that  the  plant 
may  prove  to  be  actually  indigenous  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  as 
one  of  the  species  of  the  “ Mediterranean  element,”  on  the  analogy 
of  Glyctria  ftutncaeformis.  This  analogy  however  is  based  on  the 
deduction  that  the  Strangford  Lough  plant  is  6-'.  festucaeformis,  but 
llackel  and  other  distinguished  critical  botanists  decline  to  accept 
that  suggestion  and  to  me  it  is  only  a variety  of  the  polymorphic 
(jHyc.eria  tnaritima  which  1 named  vai'.  hibernica.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  G.  Fowcaudii  (Hackel).  E.  terwinalis  .Salisb.  is  a most  unlikely 
Hibernian  plant.  One  might  as  well  claim  E . lusitanica  for  Dorset. 

1706.  Rhododendron  fonticum  L.  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill  gives 
{Gard.  Chron.  378  (1),  1924)  an  account  of  this  popular  species, 
which  is  now  so  completely  iiaturalised  in  the  warm  sandy  soils  of 
south-west  Britain,  where  it  seeds  frequently.  He, says  it  occurs 
in  the  south-western  Caucasus  (Colchis  or  Pontic  region!  from  the 
sea-coast  to  1800  metres,  hence  its  specific  name.  Noe  collected  it  on 
the  Bithynian  Olympus,  wheie  I failed  to  find  it  in  the  spring.  It 
also  occurs  in  Azerbaijan  and  in  the  Lebanon  from  1000  to  2000  m. 
as  a form  called  hrachycarpnm.  There  is  another  widely  separated 
area  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Cadiz,  in  N.W.  Portugal,  and  in 
Northern  Portugal,  Beira,  etc.  The  evidence  of  Rhododemlron  le- 
mains  in  the  Tertiary  beds  is  discussed.  The  Hottinger  brer-cia  near 
Innsbruck  yields  plant-remains  which  were  described  by  Wettstein, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Skyros  in  the  Aegean  Sea  leaves  have  l>een  dis- 
covered in  tufa  of  a Quateniary  age.  Our  honarary  member.  Pro 
fessor  Domin,  has  described  a variety  Skorjnlii,  differing  from  the 
type  in  having  long  persistent  flower-bracts,  from  oakwoods  at  Malko 
Tirnovo  at  400  metres,  just  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Thracian 
fi’ontier. 


1717.  Limonium  tr.\nswalli.\na  Pugsl.  See  Journ.  Bot.  129, 
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1924,  with  a figure.  Coast  of  Pembrokesliiie.  Closely  allied  to  if 
specifically  distinct  from  L.  binervosum. 

1725.  PiuMULA  VULGARIS  Huds.,  forma  viridiflora.  luverary, 
Argyll,  June  1924.  This  curious  plant,  which  was  sent  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  had  been  found  by  Mr  Malcolm,  one  of  his  tenants, 
there.  The  corolla  is  of  a very  pale  green  colour  with  a yellow  throat. 
The  corolla-lobe  margins  are  slightly  crenulate  as  noticed  by  the 
sender,  the  under  side  of  the  corolla  is  faintly  rugose  and  clothed 
with  slight  arachnoid  pubescence.  It  is  evidently  a foliaceous  corolla, 
but  with  a texture  on  the  upper  side  nearly  glabrous  and  having  the 
normal  shape  of  a primrose  blossom.  G.  C.  Druoe. 

1725.  P vulgaris,  var.  caulescens  (Koch).  Miller  Christy, 
F.L.S.,  in  New  Phytolocjist  xxii.,  2.3.3,  192.3.  Here  the  author  gives 
reasons  to  j>rove  that  there  is  a caulescent  variety  of  the  primrose  not 
due  to  hybridisation,  and  he  gives  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  vari- 
ous places.  That  was  my  experience,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  1 
included  it  in  the  List,  p.  48,  19U8.  Mr  Christy  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Koch  published  it  under  acaulis,  not  vulgaris,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I enclosed  Koch  in  brackets. 

404  (5).  Huuuleia  (Houston)  L. 

1751  (10).  B.  si'ECTABims  Kunth  A Bouche  Ind.  Seni.  Hoi't. 
Berol.  11,  1845.  Alien,  Mexico.  Hortal.  On  waste  ground,  Cardiff 
Docks,  Oct.  1924,  Melvii.i>,  Smith  A Diujce;  Harlech,  Merioneth, 
1922.  G.  C.  Druce  ; gai-den-ground,  as  a seedling,  Pyrford,  Lady 
Davy.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Adam  Buddie,  a w'ell- 
known  Bi’itish  Biyologist  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  ])re- 
sent  speci&s  is  the  well-known  and  popular  garden  shrub  with  purj)le 
flowers  which  are  so  attractive  to  Lepidoptera.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1840.  CuscuTA  Trifolii,  Prevalence  of,  in  Great  Britain. 
Barely  if  ever  known  to  have  been  established  in  Scotland.  Jour. 
Min.  Agr.  Great  Brit.  38,  1923. 

1851(5).  PiiYSALis  Fendlert  A.  Gray.  Alien,  Colorado.  Sand- 
hills between  Phillack  Church  and  Dynamite  Works.  Cornwall.  1923. 
F.  Harris  in  Thurston  A Vigors’  “Note  on  the  Cornish  Flora”  329, 
1924. 
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1887  (2).  Linakia  pallida  Tenor©  FI.  Nap.  i.,  32,  t.  159,  1811- 
15.  Alien,  South  Italy.  Hortal.  In  considerable  quantity  on  the 
sea-shore  at  Bardsea,  N.  Lancs.  “The  shingle  is  absolutely  lilac  with 
it — as  pretty  a sight  as  one  could  wish  to  see  anywhere.  It  is  just 
like  a lilac  carpet  to  walk  on.”  D.  Lumb  in  lit.  Belonging  to  the 
Cymhalaria  group,  it  is  a beautiful  species.  Det.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1905.  Veronica  spicata  L.  in  England.  W.  G.  Clarke  in 
& Norwich  Nat.  Soc.  xi.,  pt.  5,  541,  1923-4,  gives  its  history  and 
states  tliat  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  found  it  constant  in  culture. 

1924.  V.  agrestis  L.  Although  usually  classed  as  a coniinon 
weed,  this  Speedwell  cannot  l>e  so  regarded  in  cultivations  about 
Bristol.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  abundant  in  some  Leigh 
Woods  gardens,  and  consequently  has  attracted  special  attention  in 
regard  to  the  difficulty  that  is  often  found  in  separating  it,  at  least 
in  the  dried  state,  from  the  closely  allied  V.  Jiaxbauniii.  When  llower- 
ing  there  can  be,  of  course,  no  hesitation  in  the  matter,  the  corolla 
of  ayrestis  being  relatively  small  and  pale  with  the  lower  lobe  always 
white.  But  these  corollas  invariably  fall  directly  the  plant  is 
gathered,  and  it  is  in  their  absence  that  doubt  arises,  due  to  a lack 
of  [)recision  by  British  authors  in  describing  the  other  parts  'of  the 
plant,  in  particular  the  relative  length  of  })eduncles  to  leaves,  and 
the  sepals.  Babington  says — “Leaves  usually  exceeding  the  i)eduncles 
. . . sepals  oval.”  And  Hooker — “Leaves  about  as  long  as  the  pedun- 
cles.” And  >Syme — “Bed.  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  leaves.”  1 
have  never  seen  a specimen  in  which  some  peduncles  were  not  longer 
than  the  leaves  by  as  much  as  a third.  And  the  sepals  of  ayrestia  ai  e 
in  fact  ovate,  subacute,  with  blunt  tips.  Fines  de  cribes  them  as 
enerviis,  blit  they  really  have  three  nerves  or  ribs,  as  noticed  by 
Hooker  and  by  Leighton.  As  the  leaves  of  both  species  practically 
correspond  it  is  of  some  importance,  to  a beginner  at  any  rate,  that 
such  characters  as  can  be  observed  in  the  dried  plant  should  be  ac- 
curately stated.  And  I note  that  this  is  well  done  in  the  I'lorc  dc 
France  of  Grenier  et  Godron.  A striking  confirmation  of  my  point  — 
(he  real  dithculty  in  separating  ayrestis:  from  Baxhamnii  when  the 
corollas  have  fallen — is  furnished  by  the  Eep.  B.JFC..  1915,  where 
one  expert  reports  on  some  dried  spei'imens  in  favour  of  F.  Bux- 
baumii,  while  another  wrote  “ V.  ayrestis.'’  J.  W.  White. 
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1947.  Bautsia  viscusA  L.,  forma  ramosa.  Mr  P.  D.  Williaiis 
sent  in  July  an  abnormal  foiTii  from  near  St  Keverne,  Cornwall, 
which  had  a branched  stem.  The  Avet  season  suited  B.  viscosa,  and 
the  lion.  Mrs  A.  Leith  sent  from  Bosahan  in  the  same  county  veiy 
luxuriant  specimens. 

1949.  Pedicularis  palustris  L.,  forma  (lusus)  fasciata.  The 
Rev.  E.  M.  REYNoims  found  at  Runham,  Norfolk,  in  1924,  a plant 
with  a prostrate  flattened  stem,  over  six  inches  across  at  base,  and 
over  six  feet  in  length. 

1974.  Lathraea  clandestina  L.  Mr  J.  L.  North  in  the  Quar- 
terly Report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Garden  for  October, 
says  that  he  was  surj)rised  to  notice  the  force  with  which  the  seeds 
Avei'e  .scattered  by  the  explosion  of  the  cajisule  when  squeezed  between 
lingei-  and  thumb.  The  seeds  are  shot  out,  as  observed  by  him  and 
Professor  Gates,  so  violently  that  some  of  them  were  found  to  have 
travelled  27  feet.  This,  he  says,  may  explain  the  sju'eading  of  the 
plant  from  the  root  of  a beech  tree,  its  original  host,  to  other  plants 
40  feet  away,  where  this  year  in  London  in  May,  the  plants  have 
flowered  freely.  That,  too,  was  the  case  in  Suffolk,  where  Lady  de 
Sau.smarez  planted  it  at  Livermere  Park  on  the  roots  of  a tree,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  it  had  spread  even  more  than  40  feet.  See  Uei>. 
n.E.C.  50(5,  1910. 

1990.  Mentha  i.onuifoeia  Iluds.,  var.  Weineriana  (Opiz)  Briq. 
Marcham,  Berks,  1891,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1990.  M.  I.ONGIFOLIA  X ROTUNDIFOEIA  = X M.  NIEIACA  (Jaccp), 
var.  Haleeri  Briq.  Nort  Leigh,  Oxon,  1882,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1993.  X M.  PIPERITA  L.,  var.  Druceana  (Briq.)  = M.  affinis 
Strail,  non  Boreau.  See  FI.  Berkshire  392,  1897,  and  Rep.  B.E.C . 
342,  1891.  By  the  |)ond  near  the  railway  at  Didcot,  Berks.  Differs 
from  aflinis  “ob  calicum  tubulosum,  basi  glabrum  et  corollam  intus 
glabrum  ab  omnibus  M . aqmiticam.  formis  longe  distans  et  M . piper- 
ita pertinet.”  Briquet  in  lit.,  1894.  Stem  erect,  fle.x- 
uous,  branched,  2-3  ft.,  red,  very  thinly  hairy,  with  shoit  hairs, 
more  obvious  under  the  nodes.  Leaves  of  the  main  axis  oval,  acute, 
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unequal  and  slightly  cuneate  at  the  base,  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
thinly  hairy  at  first  but  soon  glabrous,  thinly  hairy  on  the  nerves 
beneath  and  pale  green,  densely  punctate  with  glands  on  l>oth  faces; 
smaller  leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base;  serratures  5-10  on  each 
margin,  0.25-1.25  mm.  deep,  of  the  small  leaves  only  0.25  nun.  deep. 
Inflorescence  shortly  spicate,  interrupted  at  the  base,  of  the  branches 
often  capitate.  Flowers  9 > corolla  glabrous  wiihin ; calyx  glabrous, 
with  ciliate  teeth;  pedicels  glabrous.  The  principal  distinguishing 
characters  of  this  Mint  are  the  oval  leaves  of  the  main  axis,  without 
basal  auricles,  the  small  number  and  small  size  of  the  serratures. 
The  leaves  of  a form  from  West  Gloucester  are  ovate  to  ovate-lanceo- 
late, often  auricled  at  the  Imse,  with  5-25  serratures,  0.25-2  mm. 
deep.  J.  Fbaser. 

1994.  M.  AQUATiCA  L.,  var.  acuta  Briq.  Marston,  Oxon,  1885. 

Var.  iNCiso-SERRATA  Briq.  Lungmore,  Berks,  G.  G.  Druce. 

Var.  Lobeliana  Briq.  S.  Hinksey,  Oxon,  1889;  Lungmore, 
Berks,  G.  C.  Dbuck;  Coppice  Moor,  Northants,  1873,  G.  G.  Druce. 

Var.  Ortmanniana  (Opiz)  Briq.  Antony,  E.  Cornwall,  Briggs; 
Shiplake,  Oxon  and  Berks,  1882,  G.  C.  Druce;  Kinlochewe,  W. 
Ross,  1882,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  LUi’UUNA  Briq.  Braunton  Bui'rows,  Moyle  Rogers;  Fresh- 
field,  Lancs.,  1888,  Cosmo  Melvill. 

Var.  nicabensis  Briq.  Hurst,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  Weiheana  Briq.  Gayton,  Northants,  1878;  Denbigli  Hall, 
Bucks,  1873;  Hinksey,  Berks,  1884,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  OBSCURA  Briq.  Loddon-side,  Berks,  1893,  G.  C.  Druce. 

199(5.  X M.  verticillata  (L.),  var.  adulterina  Briij.  Woking- 
ham, Berks,  Druce. 

Var.  ATROViRENS  Bricp  Wantage,  Wokingham,  Druce;  Newton 
Ferrers,  S.  Devon,  Briggs. 

Var.  CAERUi-EA  Briq.  Winkfield,  Berks,  Druce. 

Var.  ovALiFOLiA  (Opiz)  (benesciiiana,  FI.  Berks,  pp.  393). 
Lungmore,  Kind  ury,  Radley.  1889,  etc.,  Bei-ks,  Druce;  Horton. 
Dorset,  (284)  1891,  E.  S.  Marshall;  Godstow,  Oxon.  1892,  Deuce; 
Rescobie,  Forfar,  1882,  Deuce;  Milton.  S.  Hants,  1892,  Moyle 
Rogers. 

Var.  RUBEO-niRTA  (Zajn).  Bungay,  Suffolk.  1883,  Druce. 
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Var.  TUiCHOiDES  Briq.  Hereford,  1882,  Druce. 

Var.  Lintoni  Briq.  Shirley,  Derby,  1887,  W.  B.  Linton. 

1997.  X M.  GENTiLis  (L.),  var.  grata  (Host)  Briq.  Skelwith 
Bridge,  Westmorland,  1890,  H.  E.  Fox. 

Var.  RESiNOSA  (Opiz)  Briq.  Meavy,  S.  Devon,  1878,  W.  B. 
Waterfall. 

1999.  X M.  RUBRA  (Sm.),  var.  rarii>ila  Briq.  Dorking,  Sur- 
rey, 1889;  Haseley,  Warwick,  1881,  Baker. 

Var.  LAEviFOLiA  Biiq.  Sennen,  ('oimwall. 

Var.  CALLiMORPHA  Briq.  (forma  rara  as  sub-species  W irtgiana 
F.  Sell,  ob  calicem  parvum  pertinens).  Cult.,  Shirley,  Derby,  1887, 
W.  B.  Linton. 

1999.  X M.  RUBRA  Huds.,  var.  Drucei  Briq.,  var.  nov.  (M. 
VRRTicii.LATA  X viRims).  Stem  erect,  tlexuous,  very  thinly  hairy 
below,  with  short  hairs,  more  obviou.sly  hairy  above,  2-.'l  ft.,  slightly 
branched  almve.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  cuneute  at  the  base,  serrate, 
minutely  hairy  along  the  midrib  above,  otherwise  glabi-ous,  thinly 
hairy  on  the  nerves  lieneath;  serratures  .‘3-12  on  each  margin,  acute, 
U.75-1  mm.  leep.  Petiole  |-J,  in.  long.  Bracts  of  the  inllorescence 
small,  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate.  Caly.x  short  for  the  species, 
broad,  cani|)anulate,  glabrous  e.xcejit  for  the  ciliate  teeth,  conspicu- 
ously lined  with  glands  between  the  nerves.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  variety  are  the  narrow,  oval,  acute,  very  tinely  ser- 
rated leaves,  the  long  petioles,  the  small  ovate  bracts,  like  those  of 
.1/.  rithra,  var.,  rari/tHa,  lather  than  .1/.  ruhra,  var.  laert/oha,  and 
the  short,  campanulate  calyx,  recalling  .1/.  riihra,  var.  cnlliiiiurph'i. 

2()0().  .M.  ARVKNsis  L.,  var.  cuneifolia  Briip  (see  p.  (525). 

Kintbury,  Lungmore,  Berks,  1890,  Druce;  Milton,  S.  Hants,  1892, 
Moyle  Bogers  and  Purcitas;  Culdey,  Dei'by,  W.  B.  Linton;  Hat- 
ton, Wai  wick,  Brcimwich. 

Var.  densifoi.iolata  Briep  Badley,  Berks,  Druce. 

2008.  Thymus  Serpyllum  L.  T.  ^.etl.^ndicus  Bonniger  and 
Druce  as  a sub-species.  BlMter  7 nervig,  bi-eitelliptisch,  erwach- 
sen  5 mm.  lang,  3 mm.  breit,  oberseits  reichlich  behaart,  untere 
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Haefte  des  Randes  lang  gervimpert  (Wimpern  bis  2 mm.  lang). 
Bliitentragende  Aste  gonotrich,  Haare  oben  lockerabstehend,  fast  so 
lang  wie  dei’  Stengelderschmessei-,  Kopfchen  grossbliitig  15-18  mm. 
in  Dnvchmesser.  Bliitenstiohe  dicht  starr  behaart,  Haai’e  schiefe 
abwarts  gericlitet,  Kelch  dicknervig,  lang  : zottig,  nur  auf  der  Dor- 
aalseite  kahl.  Von  ssp.  Drncei  Ronn.  dnrsch  stark  behaarte,  lang 
gewimperte  Blattei-  vei’scheiden  Nahert  seek  dnrsch  l:>eitAveose  5 ner- 
vige  Blattei'  (besonders  in  Zwerg,  formen  von  Ronas  Hill)  dem  T. 
arcticits  Dur.  Hab.  : Ins.  Zetland  from  near  sea-level  to  summit  of 
Ronas  Hill,  1050  feet.  Leaves  7-nerved,  broadly  elliptical,  when 
fully  grown,  5 mm.  long,  .3  mm.  broad,  upper  surface  very  hairy, 
the  lower  half  of  the  margin  bearing  long  (up  to  2 mm.)  cilia. 
Flowering  shoots  gonotrichous,  upper  hairs  scattered  and  outstand- 
ing, almost  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  . Capitula  large- 
flowered,  15-18  mm.  in  diameter.  Peduncles  closely  covered  Avith 
stiff  hairs  which  are  directed  obliquely  downwards.  Calyx  with 
thick  nerves,  long,  villous,  glabrous  on  the  dorsal  surface.  It 
differs  from  the  sub-sp.  Drucei  Ronn.  in  its  strongly  hairy  leaves  with 
their  long  cilia;  it  approaches  T.  arcticus  Dur.  by  its  occasional  5- 
nerved  leaA^es  (esjiecially  occurring  in  the  dwarf-forms  from  Ronas 
Hill).  Zetland,  Fitful  Head,  etc.,  1924,  Duuoe. 

205.3.  St.achyr  s.m.viaefoltus  Tenore.  Mr  Lacaita  has  shown 
{Nviov.  Oiornn.  Bot . Jfal.  xxxix.,  19,  192.3)  that  Miller’s  plant  was 
Siderifist  sirula  Ucria,  and  not  Btnehys,  so  that  Tenure’s  name  ap- 
jilies  to  the  plant  in  question. 

2092.  Plantaoo  lanceolata  L.  Mr  (’.  IL  Thurston  has  sent  a 
curious  form  from  Polzeath  Marsh,  Cornwall.  The  flower-stalk, 
about  12  inches  high,  is  capped  with  a leaf-rosette.  The  leaves  are  2 
inches  long,  and  there  are  numerous  flower  spikes  .3-4  inches  long, 
the  inflorescence  being  bi-acteate.  C.  C.  Druce. 

21 1.3  (.3).  Amaranthus  gracilis  Desf.  in  Tabl.  Hort.  Par.,  ed.  i.. 
43.  Alien,  a<lv.  in  Gall,  et  Eur.  centr.  Det.  A.  Tiiellung.  Avon- 
mouth,  Som.  N.  or  W.  Glost.,  1923,  N.  S.andwith. 

2124.  Chenopodium  solitarum  Murr  in  Deutsch.  Bot.  Monast. 
xix.,  50,  1901.  Abingdon,  Beiks,  Oct.  1924,  G.  C.  Druce.  Dr  Murr 
remarks  “ forma  rara  et  eximia.” 
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21.‘n.  C.  HiRCiNUM  Schrad.,  var.  ficifolioides  Miirr.  ia  sched. 
Waste  grounil.  Port  Meailow,  Oxon,  Sept.  1924,  found  by  T.  Gambikr 

i*ARUY. 

22U7.  X Rumex  Klosii  Daiiser  (Funf.  neue  Rumex  Bastarde) 
= 77.  dentatm  x maritimus.  This  new  hybrid,  which  Prof.  Danser 
has  never  found  wild,  he  has  obtained  in  cultures  of  R.  dentatus  in 
his  garden.  It  has  been  sent  in,  I think,  from  Blackheath,  Kent,  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Bacon.  Particulars  will  follow. 

2219  (2).  Euphorbia  palustris  L.  Alien,  Europe.  Barry 
Docks,  Glamorgan  (n.  108),  Aug.  1924,  R.  L.  Smith.  Teste  A. 
Thellunc.  Showed  me  by  Smith  and  .Melvill,  but  the  fi-uit  lieing 
unripe  the  det.  is  not  precise. 

2250.  Urtica  dioica  L.  Sent  from  Bettws-y-coed,  Carnarvon, 
by  Miss  Todd.  It  is  a very  acuminate-leaved  ])lant,  the  margins 
being  cut  into  teeth  half-an-inch  deep,  a few  of  the  teeth  being  them- 
selves toothed.  G.  C.  Druce. 

225.3  (.3).  Platanu.s  digitata  Gordon.  Professor  A.  Henry  with 
Miss  Margaret  Flood  contributes  a paper  {Prnceedingx  of  the  Roy(d 
Iri«h  Academy,  vol.  xxxv.,  21,  1919),  entitled  the  “History  of  the 
London  Plane."  A synopsis  of  the  six  living  species  are  given.  In 
the  Qnrdevers'  Chronicle  (2)  260,  1924,  figures  are  given  of  P.  digi- 
tata Gordon,  supposed  to  be  a second  generation  hybrid  from  P. 
arerifolia , itself  suggested  to  be  a hybrid  of  the  Eastern  Plane  P. 
orientaJis  and  the  Western  Plane  P.  Occident  alia.  Of  digitata  only 
two  trees  are  known,  one  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  the  other 
at  Bicton.  The  other  Plane  figured  is  P . acerifnlia,  var.  cantahr)- 
genxis  Henry. 

2258  (2).  Alnus  incana  Willd.,  var.  glabra  Regel.  Melmerby. 
Cumberland,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason. 

2259.  C.VRPTNus  Betulus  L.  in  Britain,  Miller  Christy  in 
Jovrn.  Ecology  xii.,  39,  1924.  A very  valuable  paper  on  its  history 
and  a most  useful  account  of  its  distribution  in  Britain.  That  it  is 
native  is  proved  by  its  nuts  being  found  in  pre-glacial  laciustrine 
deposits  al  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Lea  Valley,  and  in  the  Valley 
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of  the  Cam.  Its  charcoal  has  been  found  in  several  places  including 
Hambleden  in  Bucks,  associated  with  oak,  elder  and  ash.  This 
monograph  is  a model  which  one  hopes  will  be  followed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

2272.  Salix  daphnoidks  Vill.  A good  figure  of  the  catkins  of 
this  striking  willow  is  given  in  Gard.  Chron.  (1)  395,  1924.  Its 
large  (7aprea-like  catkins  and  its  young  bi’anches  covered  with  a 
waxy  bluish-violet  coating  make  it  an  attractive  species.  It  some- 
times attains  a height  of  35  to  40  feet.  It  is  much  less  frequent  than 
it  should  be,  but  round  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staffordshire,  it  is  a pleas- 
ing feature.  It  is  the  ea)’lie.st  willow  to  produce  its  catkins,  which 
are  often  in  full  flower  in  Februai-y.  The  variety  pomeranica  is 
planted  on  the  dunes  near  Southport.  Mr  J.  F.  Rayner  reports  a 
var.  aglaia  fiom  a hedge  iiear  Petersfield,  found  by  Mr  Browning. 

2295.  Fmpetrum  niorum  L.  A natural  history  study.  0. 
Hagerup  in  Bot.  Tidsshr.,  253-304,  1922. 

2311.  Fpipooon  Epipogium  (L.)  Di-.  See  Rep.  B.E.G..  330. 
1924;  Gard.  Chron.,  Aug.  1924.  To  the  account  already  publi.shed 
T am  able  to  add  that  the  specimen  at  the  Cambridge  Herbarium  ’s 
not  from  Ludlow,  but  is  the  original  specimen  which  was  sent  by  the 
finder  from  Tedstone  Delamere  to  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Crutch,  from  whom 
it  ]>assed  to  Professor  Babington.  Thus  we  know  for  certain  of  only 
three  British  specimens — (1)  this  from  Herefordshire  at  Cambridge, 
dated  Aiig.  1854;  (2)  gathered  by  me  in  the  Ludlow  locality  in  1892. 
which  T have  now  given  to  the  British  Museum,  and  (3)  the  Oxford- 
shire specimen  gathered  last  July,  Avhich  is  in  my  own  herbarium. 
Our  member,  Mr  F.  M.  Day,  tells  me  he  has  seen  a dried  specimen 
which  was  gathered  in  1910  by  Mr  Mountfort  in  Herefordshire,  and 
Ibis,  if  in  existence,  will  make  the  fourth.  It  occurred  as  a solitary 
example  near  Ross  on  Wye.  There  is  a note  on  the  Babington  sheet 
at  Cambridge,  where  there  is  a painting  of  the  Salopian  plant 
daied  Aug.  1881,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  seen  by  a retired  chemist 
namefl  Cockney,  but  he  thought  it  was  a deformed  Bee  Orchid.  The 
wood  wliere  it  grew  was  called  the  Upper  Evens.  The  plant  was 
found  quite  close  to  the  present  high  road.  Miss  Peile.  who  also 
found  it  thei’e,  tried  to  get  it  to  grow  in  her  garden  but  failed.  G. 
C.  Druce, 
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2-325.  Orchis  latifoi-ia  L.  Seeds  of  this  were  described  by  Mi' 
T.  A.  Dynies  at  the  Linn.  Soc.  Meeting  (no.  435),  June  19,  from 
Chipjienhain  P^en,  Cam!).,  and  Winchester.  He  says  the  kernel  is 
shorter  and  liroader  than  in  praefer/nissa , and  it  is,  he  says,  “ ob- 
viously a pure  species.  ” When  I was  last  at  (diipjienhain  I saw  much 
pnu'fennissn  and  two  jilants  wliich  were  almost  certainly  hybrids  of 
praefrr/nlusa  and  Fiichi^ii,  but,  of  coui'se,  these  maj^  have  been  in  a 
different  ]>art  of  the  fen.  It  would  be  well  if  the  flowers  from  the 
])lant  which  afforded  the  seeds  were  also  preserved. 

2325.  0.  LATiFOLiA  L.  Mr  W.  H.  St  Quentin  sent  me  a photo- 

graph of  a ])lant  which  Dr  Keller  sent  me  in  1923  from.  Aarau  in 
Switzerland.  The  leaves  are  rather  narrow  and  spotted.  The  flower- 
shape  is  not  easy  to  see  in  the  photograph  but  it  is  evidently  not 
jjroeterynissa  and  appears  to  have  a facies  of  its  own.  The  speci- 
mens sent  from  Aarau  had  gone  over,  but  they  were  different  from 
those  of  any  plant  seen  in  Britain. 

2327.  O.  O’Kellyi  Druce.  Mr  A.  W.  Stelfox,  after  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Bimren  where  he  saw  abundance  of  this  plant,  says  : — 
“ 1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ami  the  ordinary  white  Or- 
chid {O.  Fuchsii)  which  we  get  about  here  are  quite  distinct.  Mr  B. 
A.  Phillips  has  always  maintained  so.  Many  plants  of  the  O'Kellyi 
had  a purple  Uush  and  were  not  pure  white,  had  an  almond  essence 
scent,  and  buff-yellow  (not  pink)  anthers.  Moreover,  1 saw  growing 
beside  it  a white  orchid  which  to  me  was  an  albino  Fwhfiii  and  the 
two  were  very  different,  though  the  Fuchsii  was  nearly  over  and  the 
O’Kellyi  just  out.”  See  Ir.  Nat.,  December  1924. 

2342.  PTabenaria  virescens  Druce.  An  abnormal  form  — a 
“Beversion,”  as  J.  F.  in  Gnrfl.  Chrnn.  (2)  57,  1924,  calls  it — is  well 
figured  there.  The  plant  was  exhibited  to  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Hort.  Soc.  in  June  by  J.  F.  Bunyard.  Mr  Fraser  con- 
tributes a full  description. 

2377.  Galanthus  nivalis  L.  There  is  an  article  by  Formakin 
(Gard . Ghran.  (1)  160,  1924)  which  treats  of  this  popular  vernal 
flower,  of  which  the  writer  planted  20,000  bulbs  20  years  ago.  but 
his  experience  was  that  he  had  never  observed  seedlings  from  them, 
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He  says  it  is  quite  naturalised  at  Ardgowan  and  Finlayson  in 
Renfrewshire.  In  the  former  place  it  owes  its  origin  to  Lady 
Stewai  t,  who  had  the  bidbs  planted  between  1800  and  1812. 

2428.  JuNCUs  CONGLOMERATUS  L.  Doddiiigton  Wood,  Lincoln. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Mason.  A cuidous  condition  over  three  feet  high,  with 
very  weak  l)ut  thick  stems,  and  a copiously  branched  compound  in- 
florescence, some  of  the  heads  bein"  sessile,  others  themselves  com- 
pound,  borne  on  pedicels  1-3  inches  long.  Mr  Fi’aser  tells  me  he 
has  seen  a si?nilar  plant  from  Virginia  Water.  It  is  a form  educed 
l)V  shade  and  moisture. 

2437.  .1.  nuLBosus  L.,  var.  Kochit  (Schultz).  In  Svrnsk  Bot. 

Ti(hhr.  143-153,  1923,  F.  TTaid  av  Segerstad  claims  that  this  6- 
stamened  plant  is  a good  species,  as  it  has  specific  geographical  dis- 
tribution, being  an  Atlantic  species. 

2408.  AMORPnopHALiars  titanum  Beccari.  See  Gard.  Ghron. 
ii.,  302,  with  some  good  pholographs.  This  gigantic  and  m ^st  evil- 
smelling ai’oid  dowered  at  the  Buitenzorg  (lardeii  in  June  this  year. 
The  luber  had  been  sent  from  Sumatra.  It  also  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1901  ; the  total  height  of  the  flowe?’  was  2]  met)'es,  the  diameter  of 
the  sheath  1.2  metre.  The  Java  plant  was  longer,  reaching  2.(il 
metres  in  height,  the  circumference  l>eing  1.23  metre.  The  stench 
was  over|)owei’ing  : a mi.Kture  of  rotten  shrimps  and  dead  flesh  wmdd 
be  nothing  compareil  with  it. 

2542.  SoiRPUR  SKTACRUS  L.,  var.  pRmCELLATUS  Dr.  (see  JRe-p. 
B.Fj.C . 08,  1924).  Mr  N.  Sandwith  draws  my  attention  to  a note  in 
the  Phytolofjixt  iii.,  805-7,  dated  Feb.  0,  1850,  in  which  Mr  R. 
Withers  of  Bath  contrasts  S.  Savii,  var.  wovoHnchys,  and  seiaeeua. 
The  figure  he  gives  of  aetaceus  shows  flowering  spikes  on  conspicuous 
peduncles  (|uite  3 mm.  long,  the  plant  being  alx)ut  8 cm.  high.  It 
was  collected  at  Hampton  Bogs  near  Bath,  N.  Somerset,  by  Mr  T. 
Dutton.  Mr  Withers  remarks  that  "the  locality  appears  to  me  to 
afford  plants  with  the  spikes  more  pedunculated  than  any  I have 
before  examined.” 

2550.  CLAmuM  Martscus  Br..  which  has  so  wide  a range  in 
South.  West  and  Middle  Europe,  is  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  Nor- 
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way,  and  although  mentioned  by  Bishop  Gunnerus  in  1772,  and  by 
others,  great  doubts  were  expressed  upon  the  identification.  It  was, 
however,  found  near  Kristiansand  in  1871  by  B.  E.  Fridtz,  and  in 
1922  our  member.  Prof.  J.  IIolnd>oe,  discovered  it  in  a small  tarn 
near  Lervik  among  sphagnum.,  with  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora  and 
Menyrmthra,  the  underlying  I’ock  being  a micaceous  shale.  Dr  llolni- 
boe  concludes  that,  like  Hedern,  Chidivm  came  into  Norway  from 
Southern  Sweden,  where  it  already  existed  in  late  glacial  times,  aiid 
it  then  attained  in  the  south  and  south-west  coast  districts  a wider 
distidbution  than  at  present  and  has  since  shrunk  to  the  couple  of 
relict  occurrences  noted  above.  Cladium,  as  we  know,  thins  out 
northwards  in  Britain,  and  I have  thought  that  its  solitary  locality 
in  We.stern  Ross  is  rather  an  arrival  than  a lelict,  and  that  its  oc 
currence  there  may  l^e  due  to  water-fowl. 

2611.  Carex  remota  x divulsa.  Mayfield.  Surrey,  C.  E.  Sal- 
mon. Specimen  exhibited  Linn.  Soc.  (No.  43.5)  .Tune  19,  1924. 

2631  (11).  Paspalum  dil.atatum  Poir.  Encyc.  v.,  36.  Alien, 
Brasilia.  Cardiff,  Misses  Vachell  and  David,  R.  L.  Smith  and 
Melvill.  Det.  R.  Butcher  and  A.  Thellunc. 

2641  (4).  Setaria  ceniculata  (Lam.)  Pal.  Beauv.  (S.  oracilis 
H.B.K.).  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  1923,  .T.  Cryer.  Det.  A.  Thel- 

LUNG. 

2643.  Spartina  3’ownsendii  Groves.  In  Gnrd.  Chi-on.  162, 
1924,  Professor  Oliver  has  an  article  in  which  he  discourses  on  the 
notes  made  by  M.  Senay  and  Corbiere  et  Chevallier  (Coinptes  Rendu, 
vol.  174,  1084,  1922)  of  its  occurrence  in  France.  He  agrees  that 
the  French  and  British  plants  are  identical,  and  says  that  the  view 
is  gaining  support  that  S.  Tnwnsendii  is  really  identical  Avith  the 
plant  named  by  E.  D.  Merrill  as  the  var.  pilosa  of  S.  glahra  Mulib. 
as  we  showed  in  Rep.  B.R.C.  72,  1923.  One  may  add  the  authority 
for  the  varietal  name  N.  glahra  Muhl.,  var.  Tovmsendii , is  Corbiere 
et  Chevallier,  l.c..,  if  it  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  that  rank,  and  as- 
suming that  it  is  not  of  hybrid  origin.  It  seems,  however,  deserving 
of  specific  rank  as  S.  Townsendii  Groves.  Should  it  be  proved  not  to 
be  a hybrid,  what  an  amount  of  verbiage  has  l>een  written  about  its 
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vigorous  growth  and  rapid  spreading  as  being  the  eiSect  of  the  sup- 
posed vegetative  powers  possessed  by  fir.st  hybrids.  It  may  be  well 
to  put  on  record  that  Townsend ii  has  been  planted  at  Sheerness,  in 
the  Colne  at  Alresford,  in  the  Stour  estuary,  in  the  Wells  (Norfolk) 
marshes,  on  the  west  coast  at  Clevedon,  Somei-set,  and  in  Mid  Wales 
on  the  Dovey  estuary  in  Merioneth  and  Cardigan.  Why  will  not  our 
nmnerous  geneticists  attack  the  problem  and  see  if  they  cannot  pro- 
duce Tnwnsnidii  from  pollinating  strieta  with  alternifora'l  Again, 
Merrill’s  variety  should  be  broxight  from  the  States  and  cultivated 
here  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  exactly  T ownsendii. 

2662  (12).  SpoHOBOims  AROUTus  Kunth.  Alien,  Brasil.  Cardiff, 
showed  by  Melvill  and  Smith,  1924.  Named  by  Kew. 

648  (4).  PiPTATHBRUM  Beauv.  Agrost.  17,  1812  ; Oryzxipsis 
Michx  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  59,  1803. 

2669  (20).  P.  MULTTFLORUM  Beauv.  Alien,  Europe.  In  plenty  at 
Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  Druce,  Melvill  and  Smith.  Det.  A. 
Thellung. 

2673.  Phleum  pratense  L.,  var.  intermedium  (Jord.).  Merton. 
Surrey,  sent  by  Mi-  C.  E.  Britton  as  a bracteate  form  of  iniermedium 
(B.  n.  2709).  The  long  inflorescence  (5  inches)  has  a leafy  bract  at  the 
base. 

2737.  Cynosurus  cristatus  L.  Newquay.  Coniwall,  C.  E. 
Thurston.  1924.  Pemarkable  for  its  interrupted  inflorescence — f. 
iNTERRUPTUS  Druce. 

2683.  Aorostis  vertioii.lata  Vill.  x palustris  Huds.  (vel 
ALDA  L.)  nov.  hybr.=  x /.  Rorinsonii  Druce.  St  Sampson’s.  Guei  n- 
sey,  with  both  parents,  E.  Rorinson,  July  1924.  On  the  pahntris 
side,  but  Mu’th  the  panicle-branches  having  spikelets  to  the  base.  Ap- 
pears sterile.  G.  C.  Druce.  .Marquand  and  Eraser  agree  to  its  be- 
ing a hybrid. 

700  (2).  Arperella  Ilumb.  in  Room,  k Ust.  Mag.  iii.. 
vii.,  5,  1790. 

2858  (2).  A.  iiY.RTRix  Humb.  Alien.  Waste  ground,  Oxford. 
Sept.  1924,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  (as  Ehjmvs  Ilystrix)  by  Kew. 
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708  (2).  Pteris  L. 

2876  (2).  P.  LONGiFOLiA  L.  Alien,  S.  Eur.  On  the  Conserva- 
tojy  wall,  Botanic  Ganlen,  Oxford,  self-sown  and  there  for  some 
years,  Sejtt.  1924,  O.  (’.  Druce. 

2907.  Polypodium  vuloare  L.  in  Essex  : Why  is  it  decreasin'^? 
Miller  Christy,  Essex  Natvralist  xx.,  287-292,  1924.  The  author 
thinks  thei-e  must  be  some  special  cause  of  a general  nature  to  ac- 
count for  its  very  marked  decrease  throughout  Essex.  1 may  say 
that  it  is  still  pretty  common  in  North  Essex  in  the  old  hedges  alwut 
Twinstead,  Alphamstone,  and  Wickham,  hut  the  cutting  of  hedge- 
rows and  tidying  up  are  destroying  factors,  and  the  fumes  fi'om 
tar-spraying  the  roads  may  also  he  nocent. 

29.34.  Nitella  opaca  Ag.,  var.  brachtclema  Groves  and  B. 
Webster  inJourn.  Bot.  .33.  1924.  and  in  Brit.  Charophyt . Westmor- 
land. Easedale,  H.  G.  Fox,  etc.  ; (Caithness,  Yarehouse  Loch,  Grant  ; 
Asta  Loch,  Shetland.  Drite  ; Donegal,  Kindrum  Lough,  etc.,  B. 
Web.stf.r. 

2952  (2).  Cii.-VRA  MUsrosA  Groves  and  B.  Webster,  l.c.  34,  t.  570, 
and  in  Brit.  Charophyt . First  collected  by  Canon  Bidlock-Wehster 
in  Lough  Mullaghderg,  W.  Donegal,  1917. 

2953.  C.  baltica  Fr.,  var.  rioida  Gioves  and  B.  Webster,  l.c. 
34,  1924,  and  in  Brit.  Charophyt . Hickling  Bioad,  E.  Norfolk. 
Canon  But.i.ock-Webbter,  1898. 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  BOOKS,  etc.,  1924. 

{Owiny  to  exigencies  of  space  and  the  erratic  receipt  of  foreign  works 
this  is  necessarily  incomplete.) 

Abrams,  Le  Boy.  An  Illustrated  Flora  op  the  Pacific  States, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  Vol.  1,  tt.  xi.,  557 ; tl.  1299, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1923, 
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Almquist,  E.  Investigations  of  Bacterial  Hybrids,  in  Journ. 
Infect.  Diseases,  vol.  35,  341-6,  1924.  B.  typhosus  x B.  dpsrnteriae 
lias  been  discovered,  thus  indicating  sexuality  in  Bacteria. 

Ahmitage,  Eleonoka.  Hepatics  of  Herefordshire,  in  Journ.  Bot. 
67-79,  1924,  gives  details  of  the  90  species  and  21  varieties  and 
forms  which  have  been  found  in  the  county. 

Avebury.  The  Life-work  of  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John  Lubbock). 
Edited  by  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Adrian  Grant  Duff,  and  com- 
ju  ising  essays  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  K.C.B. ; Sir  Arthur  Keith, 
E.K.S. ; Dr  A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  Professor  J.  A. 
Thomson,  LL.D.;  11.  St  J.  K.  Donisthorpe,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S. ; Dr  A. 
C.  Seward,  F.R.S.  and  Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler,  K.C.S.I.  pp.  vii., 
261.  Watts  A Co.,  London;  6/-.  A most  interesting  little 
volume  which  all  admirers  of  Lord  Avebury  will  welcome. 
The  chapters,  which  comprise  essays  by  those  who  knew 
him,  deal  with  his  interests  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Anthro- 
jiology.  Entomology  and  Geology,  as  well  as  with  his  early  and  later 
years,  his  political  and  economic  interests,  and  his  ideas  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  a man  who,  from  a 
sensitive  child,  trained  by  a sensible  system  of  education  by  his 
mother,  became  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  study  of  science 
as  well  as  a seeker  of  the  welfare  of  others.  His  intense  interest  in 
nature  was  inspired  by  his  great  friend,  Charles  Darwin,  with  wdiom 
he  had  been  associated  from  childhood.  He  w^as  not  satisfied  with 
a mere  theory  of  his  subject  l>ut  woidd  always  carry  it  out  by  prac- 
tical experiment  whenever  j)ossible.  Thus  he  was  able  to  give  to 
science  valuable  knowledge  from  actual  observation.  Amongst  the 
numerous  interests  in  life  he  established  many  Acts  of  Parliament; 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Anthropology;  promoted  the  research 
of  Geology;  and  was  a pioneer  of  the  scientific  and  fascinating  study 
of  animal  behaviour  and  study  of  insects — notably  ants,  w^asps  and 
bees.  On  Botany  he  wrote  several  books  and  articles  on  flow'ers  con- 
sidei-ed  in  relation  to  insects;  on  fruits  and  seeds  and  leaves;  on 
stems,  buds,  stipules  and  seedlings,  all  resulting  from  his  tireless  and 
careful  personal  study  and  by  utilising  every  spare  minute  of  his 
exceedingly  full  and  varied  life.  His  great  aim  w’as  to  make  his 
works  clear  enough  to  interest  the  layman  in  natural  research  eo 
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that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  experiments  themselves  and  help 
to  find  out  a reason  for  all  things  in  nature,  not  just  to  be  satisfied 
with  a surface  knowledge,  but  to  find  out  the  “ whys  and  where- 
fores.” Each  chapter  of  this  compact  little  book  clases  with  a biblio- 
graphy of  Lord  Avebury’s  works  and  the  whole  volume  is  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  his  writings. 

Kuth  Bright. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  Manual  of  Cultivated  Plants,  pp.  851.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London,  1924;  31/6.  In  this 
concise,  excellently  printed  octavo,  descriptions  are  given  of  plants 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  are  grouped  under  17U  natural  families,  1246  genera,  and 
3665  species.  The  numerous  horticultural  varieties,  forms,  and 
hybrids  are  excluded.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  author’s  Stuii- 
darcl  C'//dopedia  uf  Ilurtioulture  has  26,602  species,  although  even 
that  does  not  include  all  the  plants  cultivated  in  North  America. 
That  book  gives  also  6715  Latin-named  varieties.  In  looking 
through  this  most  practical  work  one  feels  sti'uck  that  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  the  American  botanical  writer  seems  to  have  a clearer 
idea  of  what  is  needed,  and  hoAv  Ijest  to  supply  that  need,  than  his 
British  confrere.  I have  just  had  to  use  llemsley’s  Chinese  Flora — 
to  give  it  a short  title — and  despite  the  author’s  erudition,  how  re- 
pulsive the  long  string  of  names  and  synonyms  bjicomes.  There  is  no 
adequate  introduction — it  is  as  dry  as  dust,  but  1 am  not  saying 
the  dust  is  not  gold.  Hei'e  on  the  contrai-y  we  have  in  four  pages 
(he  “purpose  of  the  work”  clearly  set  out : mainly  it  is  to  describe, 
as  its  title  implies,  the  species  most  commonly  cultivated,  but  there 
are  three  classes  of  rather  marked  exceptions— (1)  Many  plants  not 
offered  by  dealers  nor  appearing  in  printed  lists  are  in  cultivation 
in  old  premises  and  private  gaidens,  and  likely  to  be  exchanged 
from  hand  to  hand;  these  plants  have  established  themselves  in  the 
affections  of  growers  and  they  should  be  recorded,  even  though  not 
common  or  in  the  process  of  passing  out  in  a commercial  epoch.  (2) 
Species  of  I'ather  recent  introduction  that  promise  to  be  acquisitions, 
but  which  are  not  yet  well  known;  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  which 
ones  are  likely  to  become  fairly  common  or  established.  (3)  Cer- 
tain species  of  great  historic  interest  in  Euroj)e  and  other  countries 
that  should  be  known  as  a matter  of  general  knowledge  but  which 
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may  be  little  cultivated  in  North  America  : an  example  is  Lupinus 
alb  us,  and  cogent  reasons  are  given  for  the  inclusion  of  this  and 
other  cases.  The  author  has  followed  the  International  Holes  and 
adopted  the  Kngler  System  of  sequence,  Imt  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  multiplication  of  genera  is  not  copied,  e.g.,  Lychnis  serves 
for  four  of  the  Engler  genera.  The  author  prefers  to  spell  the 
names  as  they  were  originally  written,  therefore  he  writes  Wisteria 
not  Wistaria,  although  Nuttall  gave  it  that  name  in  commemoration 
of  (’aspar  Wistar  (a  family  name  sometimes  spelled  Wister);  and  he 
says  Nuttall  had  the  right  to  spell  it  as  he  pleased;  so  too,  as  in  our 
List,  he  spells  Mathiola  as  it  was  written  in  Aiton,  and  Malcomia 
not  Malcolniia.  Robert  Brown,  he  says,  was  a critical  student,  and 
his  spelling  of  these  geneidc  names  must  be  accepted  as  intentional. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  in  Alton’s  Hurt.  Kewensis  Brown  does 
not  aj)pear  as  the  author.  This,  however,  has  no  bearing  on  Mr 
Bailey’s  argument,  which  seems  sound,  or  else  one  treads  on  a 
treacherous  morass,  and  such  names  as  Guotlenovgh  or  Bartsch  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  use  instead  of  llie  Linnean  Bartsia  or  Gay’s 
Goodenovii,  which  was  doubtless  used  by  the  author  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  However,  one  notices  that  Ludwiym  not  Ludvig ia  is 
chosen.  Fancy  the  poor  gardener  who  has  mastered  the  difficult 
word  Strausvoesia  to  have  to  grapple  with  Straugwazsii. 
Three  pages  are  devoted  to  “The  Herbarium,”  and  the  proper  way 
in  which  one  should  be  foi'ined.  As  he  well  says,  a herbarium  is  an 
ijidex  to  the  vegetable  community,  the  plants  themselves  being  on  the 
cards.  Nineteen  pages  are  occupied  with  “Terms  and  Names,” 
which  include  an  excellent  glossary.  Four  pages  are  devoted  to 
“Authcrities  for  the  Binomials  and  Abbreviations  and  Explana- 
tions.” Then  comes  an  excellent  “Key  to  the  Families”  followed  by 
the  “Systematic  Treatment  of  Cultivated  Plants.”  Here  we  are 
glad  to  see  Phyllitis  and  Dryopteris  used  in  their  proper  sense.  We 
may  add  that  undei-  each  family  there  is  a key  to  the  genera,  and 
under  each  genus  a key  to  the  species. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  Nature  and  Proi’Erties  of  Soils.  Mac- 
millan A Co. ; 15/-, 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  Cultivated  Evergreens  : a Handlx)ok  of  the 
(!oniferous  and  most  important  Broad-leaved  Evergreens  planted  for 
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ornament  in  tlie  L’nited  States  and  Canada.  4to.  ; pp.  xvi.  434, 
It.  48.  Maeniillan  &.  Co.,  London,  1923;  31/6. 

Baker,  K.  T.,  it  H.  G.  Smith.  Wood-pibres  ok  some  Australian 
Timbers:  investigated  in  reference  to  tlieir  prospective  value  foi' 
paper-pulp  production,  pp.  159.  A.  J.  Kent,  Sydney,  1924. 

Bean,  W.  J.  Shrubs  for  Amateurs,  pp.  vii.  117.  Countiy 
Life,  1924;  5/-. 

Beccari,  Ouoaruo.  Asiatic  Balms — Lepidocaryeae  : The 

Species  of  Calamus.  p]>.  vi.  142;  tt.  83.  Ann.  Boy.  Bot.  (laid.. 
Calcutta.  Vol.  xi.,  1913-4;  42/-.  256  species  of  the  genera  are 

known  to  exist,  and  it  contains  the  longest  flowering  plant  known. 

Bennett,  F.  T.  Outlines  of  Funui  and  Plant  Diseases  : for 
Students  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  8vo.,  pp.  xi.  254.  Mac- 
millan A Co.,  London,  1924;  7/6. 

Bentham,  (jtEorue.  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora.  Assisted 
hy  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  The  seventh  edition,  revised  by  A.  B.  Kendle, 
•M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.S.  pp.  Ixi.,  6U6,  and  Illustrations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Flora,  drawn  by  W.  H.  Fitch.  The  fifth  edition,  pp.  xxvii., 
338,  tt.  1315.  Lovell,  Reeve  A Co.,  London,  1924;  12/-  each.  The 
publication  of  this  popular  work  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
botanists  to  whom  the  name  Bentham  is  a household  word.  To  a 
large  section  of  our  members  it  is  a Koran  and  the  soubricjuet  “Ben- 
thamites ’’  is  a cordon  of  merit  of  which  most  are  proud.  F>ven  if, 
sometimes,  I may  have  faintly  suggested  that  they  are  perhajis  a 
trifle  too  eclectic  yet  one  always  feels  that  there  is  such  a great  com- 
fort in  dogma  which  can  never  be  experienced  by  the  most  inveterate 
“ hierarchiarch  “ or  the  most  confirmed  batologist.  The  popularity 
of  the  Handbook  is  not  undeserved.  It  came  into  lieing  when  Bab- 
ington’s  Manual  was  the  only  serious  competitor.  It  offered  a scien- 
tific treatment,  cleai-  descri jitions,  simplicity  of  style,  and  a clavis. 
There  was  a good,  useful  summary  of  the  characters  and  uses  of  the 
families,  and  the  illustrations,  though  small,  were  well  done.  There- 
fore it  appealed  to  a wide  circle  and  it  enabled  its  readers  to  run 
down  the  plants  more  easily  and  more  correctly  than  most  workers 
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were  able  to  do  with  the  Manual.  Between  it  and  the  intense 
worker  there  is  a great  gulf  but  the  Handbook  often  led  its  reader  to 
the  elih'-side  and  sometimes  induced  him  to  venture  over  to  the  split- 
ters. The  two  big  volumes,  issued  at  GO/-,  formed  my  first  work’iig 
books  and  I had  to  renounce  smoking  to  get  them,  so  one  always  has 
a kindly  feeling  towards  it  and  watches  its  development  with  a 
friendly  eye.  To  pour  new  wine  into  an  old  bottle  is  not  a thankful 
taslc  as  one  has  had  to  realise  when  one  edited  “ Hayward  ” or  re- 
viewed the  Manual,  but  the  compiler  or  reviser  may  always  comfort 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  might  have  been  done  worse.  The 
reviser  of  the  piesent  work  has  had  much  courage  to  enter  upon 
such  a task  when  occupying  the  great  and  responsible  position  which 
he  holds.  He  brought  a great  asset  in  his  scientific  knowledge  and 
in  his  innate  conservatism — 1 am  using  (he  tenn  in  a commendatory 
sense — since  too  bold  an  innovator  might  have  wrecked  the  work. 
We  are,  therefore,  very  grateful  to  him  for  retaining  its  plan  and 
its  general  nomenclature,  so  that  we  read  Lychnis  dioica  L.  (not 
emend,  anybody),  that  lihinanthus  is  retained,  as  are  Rosa  Eylan- 
teria  for  our  Sweet  Brier,  R.  villosa,  Epilobium  tetragonum,  the 
time-saving  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  and  Kentranthus.  Doubtless  the 
reviser’s  hands  were  tied  in  regard  to  the  main  text  but  one  does  not 
like  to  see  such  statements  as  “recently  found”  when  it  applies  lo 
forty  years  ago  as  in  the  cases  of  Schoenus  ferrugineus  and  Juncus 
tenuis.  'I'he  revision  of  erroneous  statements  regarding  the  habitats 
or  localities  has  been  practically  negligible,  hence  we  have  such  a 
travesty  of  facts  under  Crepis  taraxacifolia  which  is  said  to  “chiefly 
occur  in  limestone  districts  of  southern  England,  but  extending  into 
Yorkshire,  rather  more  frequent  than  foetida.”  Few  people  have 
gathered  foetida  in  more  than  two  British  localities.  We  may  say 
that  taraxacifolia  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  a million  to  one 
of  foetida,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  agrestal  parish  south  of  York- 
shire in  which  it  is  not  found,  and  it  has  reached  Ireland.  So,  too, 
with  the  belated  remarks  alxnit  Matricaria  sunveolens  ■which  is  said 
to  be  “ established  in  several  places.”  The  fact  is  that  it  occurs  in 
every  country  of  Britain,  even  to  the  most  northern  island  of  the 
Zetland  group.  Of  Senecio  squalidus  it  is  said  that  “ it  is  quite 
established  on  walls  at  Oxford,  Bideford,  Cork,  and  a few  other- 
localities  in  middle  and  southern  England  and  Ireland.”  Readers 
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need  no  reminding  of  the  masses  of  it  on  railway-ballast  (not  on 
walls  only)  at  Oxford,  Didcot,  Reading,  Southall,  Swindon,  Droit- 
wich,  of  the  thousands  of  specimens  on  the  Staffordshire  mine-tilts, 
and  of  its  occurrence  at  Chester,  Aberystwith,  Portland,  Rugby,  etc. 
Other  glaring  examples  of  distribution  not  bi'ought  up-to-date  are 
Cirsium  setusum,  Crepis  biennis,  llolosteuni,  Mv^cari  ractinosum , 
Scirpus  parvulus,  Naias  flexilis,  and  Viola  rupestris.  Scheuchzeria 
is  no  longer  found  in  the  habitats  given,  but  it  does  occur  in  another 
county.  Pinyu-icLola  alpina  has  not  recently  been  found,  and  is  there 
any  proof  that  it  was  ever  found  in  Skye  or  Sutherland.  Cirsium 
tihbtrosmn  is  not  limited  to  Wiltshire — it  occurs  in  two  other  coun- 
ties. Nor  is  the  distribution  so  limited  of  Carex  tomentosa,  Carum 
verticillaturn  (one  did  not  expect  Surrey  habitats  to  be  omitted). 
Salvia  pratensis,  Arabis  scabra  (written  stricta)  or  Fotamogetun 
rutilus  which  extends  to  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland.  Elis-ma  natans  is 
an  inci’easing  species  which  is  spreading  along  our  canals  and  is 
abundant  in  several  places.  Linaria  purparea  is  somewhat  more 
than  “ nearly  naturalised.”  How  long  ifr  it  since  Sisy-mbrium  poly- 
ceratium  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds?  Gnaphaliuvi 
norveyiciim  is  found  in  Ross-shire,  but  one  doubts  if  it  ever  has 
been  gathered  in  Forfar.  Oxytropis  cainpestris  is  not  confined  to 
Clova.  Carex  rupestris  is  not  a plant  confined  to  high  mountains, 
and  is  C.  ericetorum  always  on  “chalk-hills?”  Selinum  is  not  con- 
fined to  “ damp-fen  woods,”  and  Sonchus  jmlustris  is  not  confined 
to  the  Eastern  counties.  Juncus  ca-pitatus  is  found  in  Anglesey.  I 
have  never  seen  Scirpus  Iloloschoenus  in  the  Channel  Isles,  nor  have 
1 ever  heai'd  of  any  one  who  has,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Anaphalis  maryaritacea . Proljably  the  Caj>e  Cnaphalium  undula- 
tiiin,  which  is  abundantly  and  comj)letely  naturalised,  has  been  mis- 
taken for  it.  Asara?n,  too,  has  a much  wider  range  than  that  given. 
Ophioylossum  lusitanicurn  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  The  Somerset 
locality  for  Tjcucojum  vernum  is  omitted,  and  Lobelia,  urens,  Juncus 
tenuis.  Orchis  hircina  and  Salvia  jrrateusis  have  additional  locali- 
ties, the  Juncus  iu)w  being  widely  spread.  It  is  ludicrous  to  read 
“ that  Calamayrostis  stricta-  was  formerly  found  in  Scotland,  etc.” 
It  is  still  there  and  also  in  Norfolk.  This  criticism  applies  to  a very 
large  number  of  s])ecies.  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  correct  the  state- 
mejit  that  Sisymbrium  pannonicum  is  “ half  naturalised.”  Com- 
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pare  its  occurrence  with  S.  Irio.  There  seems  a curious  inconsis- 
tency in  the  selection  of  plants  added.  (The  additions  are  enclosed 
in  square  brackets.)  We  see  that  Carex  tnicroglochin  is  figured  but 
not  chordorrhiza,  that  Sisyrinchium  californicum  is  included  but 
not  Polygonv/m  sayittaturn,  that  Fopulus  canescens  is  figured  but 
the  much  commoner  F.  deltuidea  is  not  even  noticed.  Uydrilla, 
Azolla  and  Fruntlla  laciniata  are  figured  but  not  Ajuga  genevezisis 
nor  are  Impatiens  parviflora,  glundulifera,  etc.,  mentioned.  Nyrn- 
jjhaea  occidentalis  is  given  specific  rank,  but  Rhinanthus  groen- 
landicm  is  not  mentioned.  C erastium  pumilutn  is  poorly  described 
and  like  sevei'al  other  species  is  grouped  under  vidgatum.  Cucuba- 
lus  haccifer  has  its  new  stations  unnoticed  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  “ introduced  into  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  ballast.”  Dianthus 
gallicus,  Orohanche  Rilro  and  reticulatus,  Agrostis  vcrticillata, 
Sagina  scoticci,  C oUmeaater  microphylla  and  G . Simonsii  and  many 
others  are  omitted.  It  may  be  urged  that  some  of  these  are  recent 
arrivals  or  only  casuals — but  if  we  glance  through  the  additions 
what  can  be  said  for  Sisyrinchium  californicum  and  Narcissus  ob- 
vallarisl  Have  not  the  foregoing  as  great  a claim  for  admission  as 
E rysimium  orientale,  Arahis  Turrita,  Caucalis  Intifolia^  C.  dou- 
coides,  Linum  usitatissimum,,  Coriandrum,  Roemeria,  Atriplcx  hor- 
tensis,  Xa.nthiuw.  Strumarium,  Asphuium  fontanum,  Orohanche 
ramosa  and  Sempervivum  which  are  figured.  One  of  the  least 
worthy  additions  is  Veronica  arvcnsis,  var.  eximia  since  if  such  a 
trivial  ])lant  is  inserted  it  gravely  u])sets  the  standard  of  the  plants 
described.  One  may  say  that  the  additions  include  Geranium  pur- 
pure  uni,  J uncus  alpinu-s,  Lu-zula  pallescens.  Narcissus  ohrallaris 
(alien),  Allium  carinntum,  of  which  a figure  would  be  welcome.  Iris 
spuria,  Sparganiuni  alterniflorum  and  Fotamogeton  Drucei.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  the  nomenclature.  It  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  have  replaced  Euphorbia  segefalis  by  portlandica . to 
have  given  the  valid  names  Brassira  arvensis  and  incana  instead  of 
B.  Sinapis  and  B.  adpressa.  What  advantage  is  there  in  using 
Linum  bienne  for  angustifolium  while  L.  percnne  is  retained,  or 
Erica  carnea.  for  mediterranea,  or  what  advantage  in  Hieracium 
rillosum  (which  has  never  been  found  in  Britain),  Gladiolus  com- 
munis, Buipleurum  opacum,  Trigonella  purpurascens,  Anagallis 
caerulea,  Leontodon  hirtus,  Orohanche  major  (in  the  sense  of 
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liapum),  Carex  Ilustiana,  U.  fiacca,  (J . uvalis,  C.  rostrata,  C.  layu- 
pina,  tua  ruptstris  (in  the  sense  of  pruciMinbtiis),  tatunia  officinalis, 
Lepturus  incurvatus,  Gastridium  lendiytrum,  Oxytropis  uralensis, 
tolyyala  deprcssu,  F.  Amardla,  Romulta  parvifiura,  Lythrum  hys- 
sopifolium,  Lloydia  scrutina  and  Junxus  obtv^ifiurus.  Since  atten- 
tion is  called  on  special  groups  such  as  Hieracia,  Kubi  and  Salicor- 
nias  to  special  works  the  same  compliment  might  have  been  paid  to 
Mrs  Gregory’s  “ Violets  ” and  to  the  papers  in  our  own  Reports  on 
Thymus,  the  Water  Buttercups,  Sayina,  M dampy  rum,  Taraxa- 
cum, etc.  The  book  is  admirably  printed  and  the  plates  are  repro- 
duced on  paper  which  we  are  told  will  bear  water-colours  well. 
There  are  few  misprints.  IJianthus  caesius  is  of  Sm.  not  L.  Area- 
aria  seduides  is  anonymous,  and  the  Zetland  botanist  was  Edmond- 
ston  not  Edmonstone.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  revised  edition 
will  have  a large  circulation  and  will  in  time  bring  many  neophytes 
to  our  ranks.  My  old  friend.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  used  to 
give  a copy  of  the  Handbook  to  many  of  his  young  friends  to  put 
them  into  the  l iglit  path  and  in  his  charming  “ Diaries  ” there  will 
be  found  many  pleasing  references  to  it  for  he  was  also  a Bentham- 
ite. Had  he  seen  the  energy  with  which  some  of  his  disciples  last 
yeai-  were  at  Elanbei'ris  most  industriously  painting  in  their  finds 
after  a heavy  climb  up  the  Glydyr  he  would  have  greatly  rejoiced. 

Bi,.\ck,  j . M.  I'’ia)I{a  oe  South  Austil^lia.  Part  I : ('yatheaceae 
— Orcliidaceae.  pp.  154,  tt.  9,  tig.  34.  R.  G.  1*1.  Rogers,  Adelaide. 
Several  new  varieties  and  combinations  occur. 

Blakei,y,  W,  1*’.  Prolific  Weeds,  in  Agric.  Gaz.,  New  Soulli 
Wales,  346,  1924.  'I'he  following  aliens  ai'e  now  becoiiiiiig  more  or 
less  aggressive  weeds  : — Tribulus  terrestris  ((’alti-ops),  Ildiotropium 
enropacum  (Wild  Meliotro])e),  Nuvarreiia  s(juarrosa  (Californian 
.Stink-weed),  So/ai/t/m  rostratum  (Buffalo  Bui-r),  Ceutaurea  solsti- 
tkdis  (.St  Barnaby’s  ’I’liistle),  Tmda  yraveolens  (Stink-weed),  and 
Tayctes  minuta.  (.Stinking  Noger). 

Blatter,  Rev.  E.  h'lora  Aiabica,  in  Rec.  Bot.  Soc.  of  India. 
Vol.  viii.  : Labiatae-Ceratophylluin. 

Bose,  Sir  Jagadis  (Ihunder.  The  Physiology  of  Photosynthe- 
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SIS.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  287.  LongJiians,  Green  & Co.,  London, 
1924;  16/-. 

Botanical  Abstracts.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Botanical  Abstracts,  Inc.  Vol.  13,  Jan. -Nov. 
1924;  12  dollars. 


Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Public  lectures  were  given 
under  its  auspices  at  the  Jjecture  Hall,  Botanic  Gardens.  These  in- 
clude “Primulas”  by  Prof.  W.  Wriglit  Smith;  “Plant  and  Bird  Life 
oil  the  Barra  Isles,”  by  B.  M.  Adam;  “llow  Plants  Grow,”  R.  I.  D. 
tlraham,  .M.A..  D.Sc.  ; “Remarks  on  the  Flora  of  Salisbuiy  Crags,” 
G.  B.  Wallace,  B.Sc. 


Bowr.ES,  E.  A.  A Handbook  of  Crocus  and  Colciiicum  for 
Gvrdkners.  8\'o  ; ])]i.  xii.,  18.5;  tl.  24.  Martin,  Hojtkinson  A Co.. 
Loudon,  1924;  I2/G.  This  eminently  pi'actical  and  useful  work, 
by  one  whose  long  experience  in  growing  these  lieautiful  plants, 
can  be  most  highly  recommended.  What  .^I!•  Bowles  does  not  know 
about  thm'r  projiagation  and  dovelo]unent  may  be  said  not  to  be 
worth  knowing.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  beautiful  variation  in 
colour  of  ChryxniifhvJi  in  his  garden  at  Myddleton  Hall  will  bear 
witness  to  this.  1 saw  it  last  January,  and  the  brilliant  orange-red 
of  cinryavicns.  recalled  the  slopes  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  where 
I last  saw  it  growing.  His  notes,  too,  on  the  Colchicvm.  are  of  high 
value. 


Britton,  N.  L.,  and  J.  N.  Rose.  The  Cactaceae.  Vol.  iv.  and 
last.  (^arnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1919-23.  The  giant 
Cereus  of  Avi  i.-ioua  is  named  Cnnuujica  (lujniiten;  it  reaches  a height 
of  .30  feet,  and  a plant  will  weigh  from  6 to  8 tons.  The  four  volumes 
have  137  plates,  mostly  in  colour,  and  there  are  alxiut  1100  text 
figures. 


Biotton,  N.  L..  and  Percy  Wilson.  Botany  of  Porto  Rico  and 
THE  ViRorN  Islands.  New  York  Acad.  Sc.,  1924;  2 dollars. 


Browne,  Lady  Isabel.  Note  sur  les  Bractees  de  Palaeostachya 
gracilis,  in  Bull.  Mus.  Nat.  d’lllst..  Paris,  xxix.,  1923, 
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British  Bhyoi.ogical  Society.  Report  for  1924.  Secretary, 
.Mr  I).  A.  .Jones,  1 Victoria  Road,  Bryiiteg,  near  Wrexham;  snliscrip- 
lion  for  192.o,  7/(!.  There  were  4665  specimens  distributed  among- 
the  members  in  192‘J-4.  It  contains  new  forms  of  Sphagnum  fiom 
the  pen  of  our  late  most  valued  meml;er,  Mr  J.  A.  Wheldon. 

Bui.ler,  a.  H.  Reo.  Researches  on  Fungi.  Vol.  : The  Pro- 
<luction  ami  Liberation  of  Siiores  in  Hymenomycetes  and  I’ledineae. 
pp.  xii..  Oil.  Longmans,  (Jreen  A (’o.,  1924;  .‘JO/-. 

Bulletin  Soc.  Linnkenne  de  la  Seine  Maritime.  12  francs  an- 
nual sub.  Issues  Exsicc.  1926  of  78  species,  including  several  cri- 
tical species.  Sjxtrtiva  ylahra  .Muhl.,  var.  Townsendii  Forb.  et  ('hev. 
from  “ Kst  de  Havre,”  P.  Senay. 

Carter.  IIumi'Iirey  (Jilhert.  Descriptive  Labels  for  Botanic 
Cardens,  pp.  8t).  Cniversity  Press.  Cambridge,  1924:  1/6.  The 
object  of  the.se  labels  is  to  convey  along  with  the  name  of  the  species 
some  useful  or  intere.sting  knowledge  respecting  them.  The  ordinary 
laliel  used  in  Botanic  Cardens  of  cast  ii-on  material  necessarily  has 
no  room  for  such  details,  and  is  not  a sightly  object.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge  Cai'den  such  ile.scriid ive  labels  as  these  are  first  coated  with 
some  water-proof  material,  such  as  celluloid,  either  in  amyl  acetate 
or  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a i-easonable  durability.  A glance 
through  this  series  shows  how  well  Mi-  Cilbert  Carter  has  succeeded 
in  giving  in  tense  language  some  striking  points  relative  to  the 
species.  ITider  C'ercl'Hphi/I^um  >n  ten  lines  give  an  excellent 

account  of  the  species  : hoAvever,  at  Westonbirt  the  tree  which  in 
.Tapan  is  100  feet  high  is  little  more  than  a shrub  but  the  autumn 
colouring  is  a thing  lo  behold.  One  may  suggest  that  a somewhat 
larger  type  for  the  species  name  might  well  be  employed.  One 
hopes  that  this  method  may  catch  on  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Chexiist  ANn  Druggist.  Descriptive  Articles;  Nature  Pictures 
of  Medicinal  Plants.  .Tan. -May  1924.  Eight  excellent  coloured 
plates  include  Belladonna,  Stramonium,  TTyoscyamus,  Valeriana, 
and  Digitalis. 

Christy,  Miller.  F.L.S.  See  under  Cnrpinvx  BetvlvK  and  Pnhi- 
pndimn  vvhjare  L, 
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Copeland,  Edward  Bingham.  Rice.  pp.  xiv.,  3.52;  tt.  27. 
Macmillan  & (’o.,  London,  1924;  20/-.  The  monograph  of  the  Wheat 
Plant  written  by  our  member,  Prof.  Percival,  dealt  in  a ma.sterly 
manner  with  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  cereal,  with  which 
WG  in  Britain  ai-e  especially  familiar,  and  for  which  he  claimed  that 
a greater  amount  is  grown  than  any  other  corn.  He  gave  its  ancient 
lineage  and  mentions  that  about  2000  varieties  are  grown  by  him  at 
Reading.  Nexd  to  it,  if  indeed  it  has  to  yield  a second  place,  un- 
doubtedly is  Rice,  which  likewise  has  a mo.st  ancient  history,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  determine.  Probably, 
as  Professor  Copeland  sugge.sts,  it  had  its  beginnings  in  S.E.  Asia, 
but  he  is  too  wise  to  attem])t  to  more  ])re<‘iselv  indicate  its  origin. 
He  claims  that  its  produce  even  excels  that  of  wheat  in  its  annual 
crop,  d’he  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  e.stimates  its  noi’- 
mal  annual  production  at  440  billions  of  pounds  weight  of  rough 
rice,  which,  when  prepared  ready  for  food,  affords  no  less  than  300 
billions  of  ytounds.  Tt  is,  he  says,  the  staple  food  of  the  g!-eatest 
numbei-  of  ])eople.  While  wheat  is  admitted  to  come  from  several 
species,  it  ajiyiears  that  Rice  is  derived  from  Oryza  aniivn  only,  but 
it  has  thousands  of  vaideties,  mostly  cultivated  forms  which  are  dis- 
tinguishable. In  equatorial  Africa  O.  Io77yifttaminata  has  received 
specific  rank.  Tt  is  a pei-eiinial,  but  its  introduction  even  into  tropi- 
cal Queensland  has  not  been  a success.  The  wild  rice  of  the  northern 
Tbiited  States  is  rpiite  a different  genus.  The  author  gives  an  excel- 
lent chapter  on  its  botany.  We  know  how  fields  may  be  benefitted 
by  the  growth  of  the  bacillus-noduled  Leguminosae,  so  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  iilants  which  prove  poisonous  to  other  species.  Rice, 
says  the  author,  thus  suffers  when  it  is  preceded  by  Cogon  grass. 
The  influence  upon  the  Rice  crop  of  riimate.  Soil,  and  Water  are 
treated  in  an  admirable  manner,  as  are  Diseases  and  Pests.  Among 
the  latter  are  a group  of  nematode  worms,  some  living  in  the  roots, 
others  in  the  stem,  while  there  are  moths  such  as  Chiln  species  and 
Semmin,  of  which  coloured  figures  are  given,  the  caterpillars  of 
which  attack  the  leaves.  Still  worse  are  the  Borers,  which  get  into 
the  stem.  Nor  after  the  Rice  is  garnered  are  the  troubles  over. 
Afalevolent  Aveevils.  Calandra  Oryzae  L.,  and  other  beetles  take  a 
large  toll.  The  remedy  is  “poison  gas”  in  the  shape  of  the  malodor- 
ous bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  are  birds  and  animals  also  to 
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be  dealt  with.  To  the  ordinary  Bruiiiii  botanist  Rice  is  Rice.  Allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  lo  the  varieties  : tlieir  number  is  legion. 
.Java,  Indo-China,  and  Japan  have,  it  is  said,  about  a thousand 
varieties  each.  In  the  I^hilippines,  where  Prof.  Copeland  did  .so 
much  of  his  excellent  work,  .‘1.500  varietal  names  are  known,  and  he 
presumes  as  the  result  of  government  exj)eriments  that  2000  are 
really  different.  In  India  about  8000  have  been  recorded.  Ceylon 
has  only  200,  while  for  the  enormous  Chinese  country  no  estimate  is 
made;  probably  we  might  safely  adopt  the  Indian  number,  so  that 
over  20,000  varieties  may  exist.  Carolina  Rice,  which  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  Indian,  has  two  good  varieties,  White  ami 
Golden.  The  information  given  on  the  Seed  and  Varieties  makes  this 
work  indispen-sable  to  the  rice  gi’ower.  As  regards  California,  where 
rice-culture  is  of  fjuite  recent  origin,  the  author  tells  us  that  in  190.3 
he  jdanted  several  varieties,  only  one  of  which  came  to  maturity. 
That  excellent  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  began  tests  of  rice  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  for  three  years  on  private  land,  and  in  1912  on 
the  Bigg’s  Rice  Field  Station.  The  crop  in  1912  on  1400  acres, 
yielded  31,500  sacks,  each  of  100  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  22.5  sacks 
per  acre.  In  1922  the  acreage  had  increa.sed  to  140,000  and  the  cro]) 
to  3,717,000  sacks,  with  an  avei'age  yield  of  26.0,  the  average  rain- 
fall lieing  20  inches,  practically  all  falling  from  November  to  March. 
Thei’e  are  great  differences  in  tem])erature.  Among  the  weeds  of  the 
crop  there  are  the  Barn-yard  Grass  Fchinnrhlnn  Crw^-flnlli  (which  is 
well  figured,  p.  1841,  Typhn  latifolia,  Phalnrix  parmloxn , and 
Eleorhnrifi  pfdn<ttript — a strange  mixture.  In  the  Philippines  there 
has  been  an  inerea.se  in  Rice  culture  exceeding  that  of  the  population, 
(hat  is,  from  750  million  kilos  in  1909  to  1893  millions  in  1922.  So, 
too,  the  production  in  India  is  in  gigantic  figures.  In  1916-7  the 
Indian  Empire  grew  34  million  tons  of  rice.  Professor  Copeland 
gives  a reassuring  statement  as  to  the  supposed  linkage  of  malaria 
and  rice  growing.  Tie  shows  from  figures  compiled  by  Professor 
Grass!  that  the  diminution  of  malaria  goes  pari  paxxv.  with  rice  c\d- 
ture,  and  that  deaths  of  85  per  m.  sunk  to  14  per  m.  in  three  hun- 
dred years.  Taking  Italy  as  a whole,  the  malarial  death  rate  from 
1905  to  1909  was  14  per  100,000  whereas  in  the  Rice  area  of  Navara 
and  Pavia  it  was  only  2.4.  This  too  seems  to  l>e  the  case  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  author  states  that  it  is  also  the  ex]>erience  in 
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California.  As  he  says,  there  are  only  two  ways  to  eradicate  malaria 
— one  to  break  its  life  cycle  within  the  body,  the  other  to  break  it 
outside  the  l>ody,  by  mosquito  extermination.  As  a most  valuable 
treatise  on  rice  and  its  culture  this  work  of  Professor  Copeland’s 
should  be  in  the  libraides  of  all  our  Colonial  agricultural  establish- 
ments, and  especially  those  of  our  Indian  dependencies. 

Cotter,  Sir  .T.  L.  All  about  the  Rose  in  simple  Lanouaoe. 
8vo,  pp.  vii.,  214.  Andrew  Melrose  Ltd.,  London;  6/-. 

Coulter,  I\1erle  C.  Outlines  of  Oenetica,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Plant  Material.  Tbiiv.  of  Chicago  Press;  I dollar  60  cents. 

Coventry,  B.  O.  Wild  Flowers  of  Kasmir.  Ser.  i.,  cr.  8vo. 
W.  Thacker  & Co.,  London;  24/-. 

Coward,  T.  A.  Life  of  the  Way-side  and  Woodland;  'When, 
Wlicie,  and  Wlial  to  Observe  and  Collect,  pp.  viii.,  216;  tt.  111. 
1'’.  Warner  A Co.,  London  and  New  York,  192-3;  10/6. 

Crisp,  Sii-  Frank,  IU.  Medi.eval  Gardens  : “ Flowery  Medes  ” 
and  other  A nangenients  of  Herbs.  Flowers,  and  Shrubs  grown  in 
the  Mid<lle  Ages,  with  some  Account  of  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  Gardens,  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Baronet,  LL.B.,  B.A., 
Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 
Edited  by  his  daughter,  Catherine  Childs  Paterson,  with  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Sources  collected  by  the  author.  Two  vols.,  ]>p. 
140,  fig.  22.6  ami  314.  J.  Lane  A Sons,  London,  1924;  Six  guineas. 
4’he  lengthy  title  cited  above  gives  an  idea  of  the  pictorial  survey 
which  Sir  Frank  intended  to  illustrate.  As  we  are  told  in  the  Intro- 
ductory note  by  Mrs  Paterson,  the  notes  descriptive  of  the  subject 
and  source  of  Mediaeval  Gardens  have  been  collected  from  a 
very  large  number  of  MSS.  and  printed  books.  Sir  Frank  found 
none  de|)icted  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  but  after  14.60 
they  are  more  numerous,  the  period  from  1450  to  the  end  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  being  the  most  prolific  in  literature.  The  author’s  industry 
in  collecting  was  remarkable,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary 
number  of  microscopes  and  of  botanical  Imoks  which  he  accumulated, 
and  these  sumptuous  volumes  bear  evidence  to  the  zeal  with  which 
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he  attacked  so  difficult  a subject  and  the  lavish  expenditure  it  must 
have  involved.  In  looking  through  the  splendid  pi'ocess-prints 
culled  from  such  various  sources  one  sees  the  development  of  the  ai  t 
of  gai-dening.  Not,  of  course,  are  the  oldest  gardens  shown ; doubt- 
less at  Knos-sos  .some  of  the  Mowers  depicted  on  the  ceramics  were 
grown  in  a garden.  The  i-ecent  jihotographic  rejuoduction  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Journdl  of  Egyptian  Archaology , no.  x.,  1924,  shows 
a garden  which  was  only  last  autumn  brought  to  the  light  at  Tell 
el’Altnarnah,  in  which  a large  number  of  .sipiare  beds,  each  aliout 
16  inches  square,  are  surrounded  by  a small  bank,  through  an  o]>en- 
ing  in  which  the  irrigating  water  entered,  and  the  holes  for  trees 
are  still  visible.  The.se  protected  squares  recalled  the  garden  at  Sum- 
burgh  in  Zetland,  where  the  small  enclosures  with  slabs  of  stone 
about  two  feet  high  sheltered  from  the  fierce  winds  the  delicately- 
tinted  Nemesias  which  last  August  were  in  showy  Mower.  The  object 
of  these  Egyptian  borders  was  ])erhaps  to  keep  out  pests  or  to  main- 
tain a moisture  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  But  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  jdeasure  gardens  ap]>ear  to  have  l>een  of  limited 
extent  and  of  formal  arrangement,  which  had  their  culmination  in 
l.ooO  in  such  gardens  as  those  of  the  Villa  D’Este.  Naturally,  the 
illustrations  show'  many  in.stances  of  anachronisms.  The  painter  of 
sacred  subjects  gave  the  garden  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  his  own 
vicinity,  and  Sir  Frank  says  the  Garden  of  Gethsamene  is  shown  by 
all  except  one  painter  as  a garden  of  their  own  time  enclosed  in  a 
wattle  fence  or  paling,  the  one  exception  being  Berna  of  Siena  (wffin 
died  in  1.381),  w’ho  introduced  some  Eastern  plants  in  his  painting. 
Di-  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  Pope,  observes  that  the  prints  represent 
Paradise  as  '"‘full  of  clipped  hedges,  square  parterres,  straight  walks, 
ti'ees  uniformly  lopped,  i-egular  knots  and  carpets  of  flowers,  groves 
nodding  at  groves,  marble  fountains  and  wateiwvorks,”  and  these 
are  all  repre.sented  in  these  volumes.  As  the  author  points  out.  a 
picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  1.500  shows  a wattle  fence,  another 
of  1610  gives  a lattice  fence.  The  Middle  Ages  are  roughly  defined 
to  be  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  the  latter  date 
almost  coinciding  wu’th  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  the  Eighth 
and  the  Discovery  of  America,  but  Sir  Frank  extends  the  period  to 
1.534.  the  date  of  the  English  Beformation,  a movement  which  w'as 
of  special  interest  to  Sir  Frank,  who  was  proud  of  the  Puritans.  The 
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two  types  of  gardens,  the  Herb  Garden  and  Orchards,  are  descril^ed, 
the  latter  having  then  a different  meaning  from  that  now  understood  ; 

o o 

then  it  was  not  limited  to  fruit  trees,  but  included  plants  gener- 
ally. The  Orchard.s  varied  much  in  size,  for  Leland  in  l.o40  says 
“that  the  leaves  (of  one  tree)  cast  their  .shadow  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  orchard,  while  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  last  ]iagan  King  of  Spain  in  an  Orchard  where 
ir),00t)  men  were  sti-etched  uj»on  a white  carpet.”  A much  more  ela- 
borate one  is  described  by  Albeidus  Magnus  in  his  T>e,  V egetnhilium 
of  the  thirteenth  century  which  has  “ pomegranates,  pears,  apples, 
laurels,  and  cypresses,  and  turf  covered  with  climbing  vines  and 
fi'agrant  herbs,  behind  the  turf  such  as  rue,  sage,  and  basil,  and 
tlowei's  such  as  the  columbine,  violet,  lily,  and  rose,  and  among  the 
latter  a mound  of  earth  should  be  raised  to  form  a flowery  seat 
where  one  could  sit  and  repose.”  The  Orchard  formed  the  Pleasaunce 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  garden  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  Orchard,  and  they  were 
replaced  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  Avith  the  “Gardens  of  Pleasure.” 
Plants.  Herbs.  Flowers,  etc.,  are  then  illustrated.  It  will  be  seen 
what  a debt  the  Saxons  OAved  to  the  Roman  Invasion,  the  invaders 
being  skilled  gardeners  Avho  doidffless  brought  in  to  Britain  among 
others  the  Lime,  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  Box,  Laurel,  Periwinkle,  and 
GillifloAver— the  latter  a Dinnfliiis.  A list  of  plants  which  should 
be  seen  in  a garden  is  giA'^en  by  the  Abbot  of  Cirencester  before  1217. 
Tt  includes  peonies,  mandrake,  dittany,  lettuce  (of  Avhich  the 
early  Egyptians  were  extremely  fond),  cucumber,  drowsy  poppy, 
amid  many  others,  but  although  in  the  English  gardens  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  many  natiA'e  species  were  included,  yet,  after  all. 
only  a A'ery  small  number  of  species  Avere  actually  grown.  The  wealth 
of  the  Indies  had  not  yet  arriA’ed.  The  “Special  Features  of  Gar- 
dens” are  alluded  to  in  chapter  a*.,  emphasis  being  properly  placed 
on  the  small  area  they  occupied,  an  instance  being  given  so  late  as 
177.5,  Avhen  .John  Rae  considered  that  twenty  yards  square  was  suf- 
ficient for  a priAmte  gentleman’s  flower  garden.  Details  are  also 
o'iven  of  the  enclosing  fence  Avhich  in  the  fifteenth  century  Avas  wattle 
or  ]ialings,  the  former  made  of  Osier  twigs,  intertwined  with  stakes, 
much  as  the  hurdles  still  made  in  Wiltshire,  while  iron  palings  more 
or  less  elaborately  wrought  were  used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is 
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shown  in  the  lieautiful  picture  which  is  most  delightfully  reproduced 
in  No.  124  by  Quintin  Matsys  of  the  \'irgin  and  Child,  showing  the 
fence  and  the  Rose  lx>rder.  Privet,  thorn,  sweet  brier,  and  yew  were 
also  much  used.  Flower  beds,  bolb  as  raised  beds  and  flat  oblong 
or  square  lieds,  which  ai-e  said  to  lx?  anterior  to  the  use  of  circular 
lieds,  are  treated  of  in  chapter  vi.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  for  in  the  Egyptian  garden  ali'eady  alluded  to  there  were  not 
only  square  lieds,  chess-board  fashion,  but  also  circular  beds  grouped 
together.  Chapter  vii.  treats  of  Knots  and  Parteries,  the  earliest 
illustration  of  Knots  dating  from  1499,  but  there  are  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  them  given  as  early  as  1467.  Sometimes  the  knots  out- 
lined by  plants  had  their  beds  filled  with  coloured  earths — the  prelude 
to  carpet-liedding.  One  of  my  youthful  remembrances  is  that  of 
the  vivid  bit  of  colouring  on  the  west  side  of  that  delightful  house. 
Castle  Ashby,  but  it  may  be  held  that  this  was  more  of  a parterre 
into  which  the  knot  developed.  Of  these  there  are  some  delight- 
ful designs  given  on  t.  cxci.  Smith’s  dust  and  iron-filings  gave 
shades  of  black,  and  there  was  red  sand  and  powdered  tiles  and 
brick-dust,  which  literally  paved  the  way  for  the  incoming  of  a more 
natural  method  of  ornamentation,  so  that  the  floral  contents  and  not 
the  shapes  of  the  beds  stimulated  the  horticulturist  rather  than  the 
designer.  Labyrinths  and  Mazes  are  next  mentioned,  and  many 
illustrations  given,  the  average  heiuht  of  the  fence  Ix'ing,  as  in  that  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Hatfield,  from  three  to  four  feet.  A description 
of  Fair  Rosamond’s  Rower,  which  was  a labyrinth,  is  quoted  from 
Michael  Diayton  in  IG.'II.  Aibours,  Pei’golas  and  Calleries  appear 
in  cha])ter  ix.,  many  beautiful  illust ral ions  being  given.  Hornlwam 
and  Lime  wei-e  frequently  used,  and  the  ]>leached  Ilex  alleys,  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  are  .still  retained  at  the  Villa  Oori  near 
Siena.  Topiary  Work  occupies  chapter  x.,  the  art  being  an  old  one, 
for  in  Pliny’s  Tuscan  garden  tbcie  were  animals  cut  in  box. 
Curiously,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Yews  which  old  .Tacob  Hobart 
fashioned  at  the  Oxford  Physic  Garden  l>efore  16.10,  about  which 
much  has  been  written  and  to  which  poems  have  been  dedicated. 
Turfed  Mounds  and  Turf-topped  Benches  used  for  seats  are  mention- 
ed in  chapter  xi.  Either  the  climate  was  then  drier  or  our  forefathers 
feared  damp  less  than  we  <lo  now,  for  such  curious  and  rheumanc- 
giving  arrangements  rather  than  wooden  seats  were  fashionable.  Nor 
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was  it  an  even  Uui'  on  which  the  dalliers  reclined,  for  the  ends  of 
the  wattles  were  not  cut  off  but  left  projecting,  so  Sir  Frank  humor- 
ously queries  whether  some  extra  cuticular  development  then  existed 
which  had  not  been  transiniued  to  these  later  days,  albeit  it  may 
have  changed  its  place.  The  immunity  was  perhaps  a question  of 
education,  since  in  its  earlier  stages  the  lounger  began  by  reclining 
in  troubadour  fashion  on  “sweet  herbes  and  flowers  for  nosegaies 
set  u])on  seats  for  which  ('amomile,  i’ennyroyal,  Daisies  and 
Violets  are  seemly  and  comfortable."  In  chapter  xi.  Mounts  are 
described  which,  when  judiciously  l)uilt,  give  dignity  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  increased  size.  These  were  copied  from  Roman  gardens. 
There  were  line  on*s  at  the  Louvre  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
one  at  Wadham  (College  is  mentioned,  and  tAvo  hgures  of  the 
more  striking  one  at  New  (V)llege  are  included.  Next  are  descrilied 
Fountains,  Spring  Heads,  Bathing  I’ools,  Monastery  (Lu'dens,  which 
go  liack  to  the  ninth  century;  Castle  Hardens,  hardly  less  ancient, 
and  of  these  some  delightful  exauq)les  ai'e  given.  The  last  chaj)ter 
(.vvi.)  is  devoted  to  the  “llortus  Coiiclusus,"  which  a])piopi  iately 
b'l  ings  the  text  to  a conclusion,  although  lloidus  ('onclu.sus  meant 
an  enclosed  garden.  A'  delightful  translation  of  a thirteenth  cen- 
tury })oem  on  the  “Romance  ot  the  Rose  ’’  gives  a vivid  description 
of  such  a garden  within  a garden.  There  is  a good  Bibliography, 
in  which,  however,  Ave  find  no  reference  to  the  First  Catalogue  of 
the  Oxford  Physic  Cai'den,  Avhich,  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  In 
Britain,  might  have  been  mentioned,  since  many  more  recent  and 
less  important  Avorks  are  cited.  But  Ave  must  not  end  on  a note  of 
regret.  The  perusal  of  the  splendid  volumes  has  been  a real  enjoy- 
ment and  the  possessor  of  them  may  be  inoud  of  such  an  adilition  to 
bis  lilu  ary,  as  one  knoAvs  that,  hoAvever  grim  the  sky  or  dull  the  sur- 
roundings, the  magician’s  carpet  presented  in  these  pages  Avill  Avaft 
the  reader  into  brighter  scenes  under  fairer  skies.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in 
Avhicli  the  difficult  task  of  editing  this  Avork  has  lieen  accomplished 
by  .Mrs  Paterson,  and  to  the  ])ublishers  for  the  very  successful  Avay 
in  which  they  have  so  excellently  done  their  part  in  the  production 
of  these  golden  Aolumes. 

Curtis’  Botanical  Mag.azune.  Edited  by  Dr.  0.  Stapf.  Vol. 
149,  pt.  i.,  192.3;  17/6.  Pt.  ii.,  tt.  8990-9000,  1924;  17/6. 
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Dalgleish,  E.  Fitch,  I’h.D.  Mahvels  of  Plant  Life.  jjp. 
viii.,  201;  tt.  23,  and  41  text  ligs.  Thorntun  Butterwortli,  Ltd., 
Louduii,  1924.  One  of  the  Thointon  Lutterworth  “Marvel”  Series. 
Fourteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  descrilie  these  Marvels,  witli  some 
good  illustrations,  and  thus  the  reader  is  taught  how  plants  feed, 
liow  they  collect  insects,  how  they  give  out  light,  how  they  feel  and 
sleep,  which  being  written  in  an  easy  and  popular  style  may  per- 
haps offer  to  those  to  whom  text-book  phraseology  is  repugnant  a 
ready  means  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  plant  life  which  otherwise 
would  be  a closed  page  to  them.  Sometimes  one  wonders  if  some- 
thing is  not  lost  in  the  process  of  popularising.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  the  Bladderwort  “is  a small  plant,  which  Hoats  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  except  when  in  bloom,  when  it  is  raised  u|) 
into  the  air  and  light.”  \Vould  this  not  convey  to  the  reader  that 
the  whole  plant  emerges  from  the  water,  whereas  it  is  only  the  flower- 
stalk  that  rises  above  the  surface.  Nor  has  the  last  word  been  said 
upon  the  animal  visitors  to  the  bladders.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Jagadis  Bose,  which  might  have 
been  included  in  the  Marvels  and  given  “ thrills  ” to  its  i-eaders. 
Leaves  and  the  Story  of  the  Flowei',  Strange  Marriage  Bites  and 
Customs,  and  the  Seed  and  Fruit  have  many  readable  and  some 
valuable  notes.  The  Dispei'sal  of  Seeds,  Self  Protection  and 
Giants  are  treated  of,  the  last  not  necessarily  those  to  whom 
a pituitary  gland  secretion  is  necessary,  but  big  flowers,  plants  and 
trees.  A gooil  account  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
“ regia  ” by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  a name  which  is  a pitfall  from 
which  Dr  Dalgleish  has  not  escaped,  foi'  he  spells  it  with  a terminal 
“ h.”  The  flower  is  the  crest  of  this  Society,  but  Schomburgk  pub- 
lished it  as  Victoria  lieyina,  as  the  original  printed  description  and 
the  lithographed  figure  show.  In  both  cases  it  is  called  Victoria 
Reyina,  a name  given  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty.  A full  account 
of  the  discovery  is  published  in  the  first  Pi-oceedings  of  our  Society 
in  18.39.  Among  these  giants  we  see  no  reference  to  the  Rattan,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  this  Report.  Nor  can  we  trust  the 
measurement  of  .bOO  feet  in  height  which  is  a.ssigned  to  the  Eucaly])- 
tus;  nor  is  the  girth  of  the  great  Chestnut  of  Mount  Etna  accuralelv 
given,  since  it  is  a hundred  feet  wrong.  Its  circumference  is  given  as 
80  feet,  but  Brydone  says  it  was  over  180  feet,  and  therefore  if  we 
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can  trust  the  measurement  it  was  Vjy  far  the  biggest  tree  in  the 
world.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  but  we  are  again 
and  again  struck  in  this  and  other  botanical  works  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  or  misuse  of  capitals  for  specific  names.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this,  since  the  index  Kewenns  is  consultable,  and  may  be  taken 
safely  as  a guide  for  the  si)elling  of  the  names  and  for  the  use  of 
capitals.  Here  we  have  Calif oruienm  spelled  with  a capital  Avhen 
it  does  not  nceil  it,  but  Carica  which  does  with  a small  letter.  The 
Brazilian  botanist  w'as  Geoi'ge  Gardner,  not  Gardiner.  There  Is 
an  excellent  plate  of  the  spotted  orchis,  which  is  represented  by 
Orchis  Fuchsii. 

DAHimTiujT,  II.  Nye  Hieracium-Arter  fra  Denmark,  in  Bot. 
Titlskr.  ‘241-252,  1922.  Eight  new  species. 

Dahlstkdt,  11.  Taraxaca  frail  Vastra  Norge  Bergens  Museums 
Aarbok,  192.3-4,  raekke  n.  G pp.  40.  Includes  several  new  species — 
T . craspedotam^  T.  hilare,  T . lAindmarkii,  T.  atrophimheum  of  the 
Spectabilia;  T.  Sellaridi,  T.  pannucimn,  T.  Piceaticeps,  T.  sinva- 
tnni,  T.  granvinense,  T.  oncolhum,  T.  ancistrolohuni  (Taraxaca 
Scandinavica  Bxsicc.  Pbisc.  ii.,  n.  IG,  1912),  recently  found  by  me 
in  Britain,  T . acruglossuides,  T.  decorum,  T . corivextum  and  T . occi- 
dental e of  the  Vulgaria. 

Danshr,  B.  II.  l)e  Nederlandsche  Bumex-Bastaarden,  in  Nederl. 
Kruidk.  Arch.,  1924.  Rumex  ahurtivus,  R.  Dufftii,  R.  Steinii,  R. 
callianthemus  [niaritimus  x oif usifoliu-'<),  R.  llenrardi  {maritimu-. 
?<  /xdustris).  R.  rrispus  x oldusifolius  = acutus,  R.  ciispusx.  ohtusi- 
foJius  sylvestris  {R.  acutus  confnis),  R.  conspersus  {nquaticus  x 
crispus),  etc.,  are  described.  Weber  einige  Aussaalversache  nut 
Kumex-Bastaarden,  in  Nederl.  Tijdscrift,  etc.,  dell  v.,  afl.  2-3, 
1924,  includes  x R.  TheUuuyii  (deufatns  x ohovatus)  with  excelleni 
drawings  of  the  perigone,  R.  liniosus  Thuill.  (couylomeratus  x mnri- 
timiis). 

Dhvonsiiirk  Assoc.  Trans.  (Science,  etc.)  54-63,  1923. 

b'ifteenth  Botany  Report.  Edite<1  by  Miss  C.  E.  Barter.  Includes 
Erica  aurea  from  Sticklepath,  but  we  are  not  told  in  what  condi- 
tion this  Cape  Heath  grows.  The  obsolete  name  Sisymbrium  panno- 
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nicum  is  kej)t  up.  There  apjjears  to  be  no  new  county  record  of 
flowering  plants. 

Discuveky.  a Monthly  Popular  Journal  of  Knowledge;  12/ti 
post  free.  Benn  Bros.,  8 Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C.  4.  Hairy 
Plants,  K.  E.  Styan,  ^94,  1924. 

l)i.\oN,  H.  11.  The  Tkanspiuation  Stream.  8vo,  pp.  8U.  Uni- 
versity of  London  Press,  1924;  2/6. 

Dixon,  H.  N.,  M.A.,  F.l<.S.  The  Student’s  Handbook  >e 
British  Mosses,  with  illustrations  and  Keys  to  the  Genera  and 
Species  by  H.  G.  Jameson,  M.A.  'Third  edition  revised  and  en- 
larged. pj).  xlviii.,  .o82,  tt.  63.  V.  '1'.  Suiuflehl,  Eastlx)urne; 
Wheldon  A Wesley,  London,  1924,  24/-.  'I’o  our  British  Moss  col- 
lectors the  advent  of  a third  edition  of  this  useful,  scientitic  and 
popular  Handbook  is  of  gi'cat  iinj)oi  tauce,  since  its  author  has  kept 
so  well  abreast  of  modern  tliought  and  discovery  that  it  is  a most 
fitting  text-lx)ok  for  students  and  one  of  which  British  Bryologists 
may  well  lie  ])ioud.  As  the  writer  in  his  preface  says:  The  plates 
have  been  entirely  redrawn  by  Mr  Jameson,  with  numerous  emenda- 
tions ami  additions,  and  are  now  reproduced  by  ])hotograi)hy  direct 
from  the  di'awings  themselves,  every  figui-e  lieing  di  awn  from  nature. 
'I’he  late  Dr  Stii'ton  described  over  100  new  British  species,  .the 
value  of  which  was  more  than  doubtful.  'I'hese  have  recently 
been  examined  by  Mr  Dixon,  and  have,  when  necessary — and  this 
was  usually  the  case — been  i-educed  to  the  species,  under  w'hich  Stir- 
ton’s  name,  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  workers,  has  been  put  in 
synonymy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook 
was  published  in  1896,  at  18/6,  wdth  520  pages  and  70  }>ages  of 
figures;  the  second  edition  in  1904,  at  the  same  price,  reached  586 
pages  and  75  jflates  of  figui-es,  wdiile  the  pre.sent  edition  by  judicious 
compression  is  reduced  to  582  pages  and  73  plates,  but  the  Index  has 
two  more  pages,  showing  that  many  ad<litions  have  been  included. 
It  wouhl  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  a page  devoted  to  the 
names  of  the  actual  additional  species  here  descril>ed,  but  the  ac- 
complished bryologist,  who  doubtless  has  them  at  his  finger  ends, 
will  not  miss  it.  The  able  manner  in  which  the  species  are  de.scribeil. 
the  clear  definitions  of  the  genera,  the  vivid  notes  on  the  habitat 
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are  evidently  the  work  of  a master  of  his  craft.  It  shows  how  far 
behind  British  Phanerogamic  botany  is  left,  whose  most  modern 
text  book  is  but  a rechauQe  of  very  old  and  inadequate  material. 
One  wishes  that  a few  more  localities  had  been  given,  even  if  there 
had  not  been  room  for  a full  comital  distrilmtion,  but  such  addi- 
tions woidd  increase  the  bulk  and  the  expense.  One  would  also  have 
liked  the  date  and  discoverer  of  each  of  the  British  species.  e may 
add  a word  of  praise  to  the  printer,  who  has  used  a clear  and  read- 
able type,  and  well  displayed  it,  to  th^  draughtsman  for  his  beauti- 
ful and  accuiate  figui'es,  and  to  the  way  in  which  these  drawings 
have  been  I’eproduced.  We  heartily  congratulate  our  member  upon 
the  production  of  a really  valuable  text-book,  for  which  we  hope  an 
extensive  sale,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  every  bryologist . No 
jmblic  library  should  be  without  such  a standard  authority. 

Doncasteb,  L.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Cytology. 
Ed.  2,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  280,  tt.  24.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1924;  21/-. 

Dykes,  W.  R.  A Handbook  of  Carden  Irises.  8vo,  pp.  250, 
1924.  Martin,  Hopkinson  & Co.;  12/G. 

Ecoi.ogy,  Journal  of.  The  British  Ecological  Society;  sub- 
scription .‘15/-.  Hon.  Sec.,  Dr  E.  J.  Salisbury,  The  Briars,  Cross- 
path,  Radlett,  Herts;  editor  of  Journal,  A.  C.  Tansley.  Contains 
among  other  papers:  The  Hornbeam  in  Britain,  Miller 

Chi'isty.  On  the  Ecology  of  Bidtish  Beechwoods,  with  special 
reference  to  their  Regeneration,  A.  S.  Watt  (pt.  2.  145).  Plant 
Successions  of  the  Brush-Prairie  in  North-West  Minnesota,  J. 
Ewing  (2.38).  The  Edajihic  Factors  accompaTiying  the  Succession 
after  Burning  in  Harpenden  Common,  T.  Eden  (267).  Studies  on 
the  Ecology  of  klnglish  Heaths,  V.  S.  Summerhayes,  L.  W.  Cole, 
and  P.  H.  Williams  (287).  Pri»n//a  rlaflor,  supplementary  role. 
Miller  Christy  (314).  Note  on  tlie  Ecology  of  Radipole  Lake,  R. 
D’O.  Cood  and  C.  D.  Day  (322). 

Edinburgh,  Trans.  Bot.  Society'.  Cnrex  .nicrntjjnchin  in  Scot- 
land, G.  C.  Druce,  p.  7.  Scottish  Taraxaca,  G.  C.  Druce,  p.  4. 
Additions  to  the  Orkney  Flora,  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston.  Includes 
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Taraxacum  sub-simile,  but  it  awaits  H.  Dahlstedt’s  furtliei-  study. 
Notes  on  Caithness  Plants,  Arthur  Bennett,  p.  54.  Notes  on  Tota- 
muyetons,  Arthur  Bennett,  p.  45,  suggests  the  American  form  of  P. 
zusterifulius  should  be  named  on  account  of  its  fruit  characlei-  var. 
americanus.  He  names  a new  species  P.  llaystromii,  a plant  from 
British  Columbia. 

Bngleu,  a.  Das  Pklanzenueich  : Euphorbiaceae-Crotonoideae- 
Acalypheae-Acalyphinae.  F.  Pax  k K.  Hoffman,  Euphorbiaceae 
Addit.  W.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1924;  14/6U  gold  marks.  Band 
10  Musci  (Laubmoose).  pp.  iv.  478.  W.  Engelmann,  Leipzig. 
1924;  JO  gold  marks. 

Eiuth,  Adela  Gwendolen,  B.Sc.  White  Clover  (Trifolium 
REi’ENs  L.).  Monographs  of  Agricultural  Plants,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Percival.  pp.  viii.  150,  tt.  75.  Duckworth  k Co.,  Lon- 
don, 1924;  IS/-.  These  valuable  Monographs  promise  to  give  us  a 
much-needed  exposition  of  (he  history  of  our  cultivated  plants,  the 
origins  of  many  of  which  are  still  shrouued  in  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity. Professor  Percival  has  already  given  a splendid  work  on  the 
Wheat  Plant,  which  is  reviewed  in  our  Erpurt.  That  was  a gigantic- 
task  to  accomplish,  dealing  as  it  diil  with  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  the  coi  n which  forms  in  Britain  the  “ Staff  of  life.”  Necessarily, 
the  White  Clover,  which  is  limited  to  more  restricted  use  among 
domesticated  animals,  has  not  the  primaiy  imiiortance  of  tlie  Wheat. 
But  there  were  problems  to  solve,  varieties  to  describe,  and  researches 
to  be  carried  out  upon  the  mor])hology,  anatomy,  and  development 
of  the  plant,  which  Miss  Erith  has  carried  out  in  an  extremely  able 
manner.  As  she  says.  White  Clover  ranks  among  the  “foremost  of 
the  world’s  pasture  plants.”  It  has  a wide  range  of  growth,  occur- 
ring throughout  Europe  and  extending  throughout  Siberia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine,  and  from  the  Caucasus  through  Central  Asia  (o 
Lake  Baikal.  It  occurs  in  Tibet  and  ascends  to  20,000  feet  on  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  widely  spread  in  Africa  and  has  been  recorded 
for  Greenland.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  America  and  specimens 
were  sent  by  Clayton  from  Virginia  liefore  1739,  but  these  may  have 
been  introduced,  not  native,  specimens.  I saw  it  with  other  Eng- 
lish weeds  near  Newcastle  in  Jamaica,  but  there  it  was  certainly 
due  to  introduced  hay.  The  seeds  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal 
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of  horses  or  cattle,  and  Miss  Erith  quotes,  5.‘17(J  clover  seeds 
were  taken  from  one  pound  of  dried  residue  taken  from  a liquid 
manure-barrel.  Of  these  02  per  cent,  were  germinative.  They 
are  small,  so  that  two  thousand  of  them  only  weigh  a gram.  An 
e.xcellent  account  is  given  of  them,  together  with  the  most  likely  im- 
I)urities.  Tliere  is  a detailed  morphology  of  the  seed,  the  root- 
system  and  the  bacterial-nodules,  which  are  infected  with  Bacillus 
radicicola.  To  these  it  is  that  the  rapid  improvement  in  pastures 
is  chiefly  <lue.  The  morphology  of  the  plant  as  a whole  is  well  e.\- 
plained,  and  a reference  is  also  made  to  the  “Movements  of  the 
Leaves,’’  for  the  leaves  of  the  (’lover  at  night  assume  a very  curious 
position,  of  which  a figui'e  is  given.  This  is  supposed  to  prevent  or 
to  greatly  limit,  dew-deposit.  The  Morphology  of  the  Flower  is  well 
done,  and  the  e.vcellent  text-figures  aid  the  student  materially.  As 
Darwdn  proved,  fertilization  is  mainly  carried  out  by  bees.  The  ac- 
count of  the  fertilization  and  development  of  the  flow'er  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  which  deserves  high  praise.  The  White  Clover  is 
first  figured  as  Weyssz  Fltyschhlwm  in  Bi  unsfels  Herbanmi  of  15.‘11. 
and  in  1540  (Herb,  jiars.  3)  he  gives  it  the  name  of  T rijolium  album. 
a name  which  it  is  a pity  Linnaeus  did  not  conserve.  Later  on  the 
herbalists  confused  it  with  white  forms  of  T.  pratense.  Miss  Erith 
gives  the  vaideties  of  T.  re/pens  L.,  and  figures,  and  well  describes 
each,  giving  comparative  measurements  of  plants  grown  under  the 
same  conditions.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  occunence  of  cyamqjhoric 
glucosides  in  this  plant.  This  in  Britain  is  well  nigh  negligible, 
but  in  North  America  has  occasionally  had  serious  effects  upon  stock. 
The  point  that  occins  to  one  is,  may  not  it  be  developed  in  greater 
(piantities  during  the  drying  stage,  i.c.,  that  is,  when  fermentation 
takes  place  in  the  withering  j)hints'/  The  var.  purpureum  has  an 
older  synonym,  which  is  cited — fusco-maculatu-m  Godet,  a much 
more  cyanophoric  plant;  the  var.  grand  i for  am  Peterm.  is  our  Zet- 
land plant;  var.  rahrscens  Seringe  is  Babington’s  Townsend ii  from 
the  Scillys,  which  occurs  s[K>radically  in  other  parts  of  Britain;  the 
var.  Hiasolettii  Steud.  is  fi’om  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  re- 
gions, and  Orphanideam  Boiss.  is  fiom  (L  eece  and  Italy;  maernr- 
rhizam  (Boiss.)  is  from  (’’ilicia  and  (''appa<locia.  while  orhranfhum 
Maly  is  only  known  from  Bosnia.  Miss  Eidfli  also  gives  a chapter 
on  teratological  forms,  among  which  is  the  four-leaved  clover,  the 
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form  with  the  curious  inflorescence,  Trifollum  album  umbella  sili- 
quvisa  of  Merrett,  while  the  phylioUy  of  the  calyx  is  shown  in  T. 
repeat,  var.  phyllanthwin  JSeringe,  but  these  occurrences,  despite  an 
immense  amount  of  published  literature,  still  await  a definite  ex- 
planation. The  “varieties  and  their  agricultural  value’’  is  one 
of  supreme  imjjortance  to  the  farmer,  and  these  i-eceive  adei[uate 
treatment  here.  A good  “ Bibliography  ” is  another  im]>ortant 
feature  which  Miss  Erith  has  not  lost  sight  of.  We  most  heartily 
congratulate  her  upon  bringing  her  long  labours  to  so  successful  a 
result. 

Fakmeh,  Prof.  J.  B.,  has  an  interesting  letter  in  Nalurt  ii.,  8G, 
1924,  on  Leaf-Mould,  of  which  he  notices  the  formation  is  inhibited 
when  the  surface-soil  consists  of  heavy,  especially  calcareous  soil, 
whereas  sand  or  gravel  promotes  its  formation.  “Such  an  acid  sod 
by  not  neutralising  the  products  of  bacterial  action,  would  conduce 
to  the  arrest  of  bacterial  activity  and  so  provide  the  requisite  con- 
dition for  leaf-mould  formation,”  and  this  he  was  able  to  confiini. 
The  matter  is  an  important  one  to  the  held-botanist,  since  plant  oc- 
currences are  greatly  iidluenced  by  the  ])resence  or  absence  of  leaf- 
mould.  W.  11.  Peai  sall,  the  son  of  our  mendjer,  has  a paper  on  “The 
Ages  of  Peat  Deposits,”  Nature  ii.  83U,  1924. 

Ebunald,  M.  S.  Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium  of 
Harvard  University,  no.  G.3,  pp.  87-.3UU,  1921;  see  also  Rhudura 
1921,  and  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Western  Nova  Scotia,  1921,  Rhodora 
xxiv.,  pp.  157-208,  1922.  A valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  flora  of  that  region.  The  main  result  was  the  discovery  oi' 
verification  of  many  coastal  plants.  The  itinerary  abounds 
with  inteiesting  notes  and  in  the  systematic  list  of  plants  noticed. 
There  are  some  most  valuable  observations.  The  author  follows 
the  Intei'iiational  Rules — but  international  uniformity  of  names 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  Thelypteris  (notwithstanding  Christensen’s 
Index)  is  used  instead  of  J)ryopterit>,  so  our  Male  Fern  is  2'hely pterin 
Filix-mas,  and  pi-esumably  the  Marsh  Fern  must  l)e  Thelypterin 
Thelypteris  (L.)  comb,  nov.,  but  Fernald  uses  T.  pahistris  Schm. 
Our  Meadow  Sweet  is  Filipendula  Ulmaria  and  our  Yellow  Lily, 
a Nympho zauthn-s.  Glycerin  is  replaced  by  Pioccianellu  so  far  as 
maritima  and  the  allies  are  concerned.  Our  Circaea  intermedia  Is 
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quite  correctly  called  C . canad ensis  Hill,  and  Atriplex  glahriuscula 
Kdui.  is  used  instead  of  the  later  Bahuigtonii.  A most  suggestive 
note  is  that  on  Polggonuin  lapcithifolium , which  we  will  allude  to 
later,  l^’ryer’s  (wrongly  spelled  Freyer)  Potamogeton  varians  is 
made  1^.  gramiricus,  var.  sjjhathulaeformis  Robbins.  A “ new  ” 
Iiybrid,  Drosera  rotvrtdi folia  x lovgifolia,  is  described,  but  it  has 
already  been  established  by  Collier  {Schrift.  Schles.  Ges.  ii.,  84, 
1892).  It  may  be  remarked  that  Glgceria  maritima  is  as  polymor- 
phic there  as  here  as  is  also  Agropyran  repens.  We  heartily  congra- 
tulate our  honorary  member  for  this  e.xcellent  work,  and  we  cannot 
forbear  cvdling  a practical  note.  In  drying  certain  plants  every 
collectoi-  must  have  been  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  the  petals  of 
cei  tain  flowers  [Ficaria,  Pinguicidn-,  Anemone  apenninaf  curl  up 
when  put  on  the  drying  sheet.  Fernald  “impulsively  tore  off  a bit 
of  newspapei’,  moistened  it  with  his  tongue,  and  applied  it  to  the 
curling  petals  and  leaves,  with  the  instant  result  that  they  were  held 
1‘losely  to  the  ]>ressing  paper.  'The  slips  are  left  in  press,  and  even- 
tually tlake  off.’’  He  calls  the  method  “salivation,”  but  for  this 
salvation  of  the  plant  he  claims  no  patent  rights.  Polypodinm,  Vir- 
ginian am  and  P.  vulgare,  Uhndora.,  July  1922,  gives  the  history  and 
distinguishing  features  of  the  two  species.  The  Dwarf  Antennarias 
of  North-Eastern  Ameiuca,  l.e.  9.5,  1924.  with  clavis  of  11  species. 
On  the  Eastern  Representatives  of  Arnica  alpina  with  clavis  of  8 
species.  Some  Senecios  of  Eastern  Quebec  and  Newfoundland. 

Fournier,  P.  Florule  de  jioche  des  genres  et  especes  complexes 
ainsi  que  de  leurs  hybrides  pour  la  flore  jiarisienne  et  les  regions  du 
nord,  du  centre  et  de  Fe.st  de  la  Fi’ance.  Fasc.  i.,  pp.  32.  I’auteur 
Ibis,  Rue  des  AlliAs,  1924;  3 fr. 

Frey,  Ed.  Vegetationverhaltnisse  der  Grimselgegend.  pp. 
197.  Mitt,  dei’  Naturf.  Oesellsch.  Bern,  1922. 

Gamble,  J.  S.,  F.R.S.  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 
Cr.  8vo.  Pt.  6 : Scrophulariaceae-Plantaginaceae.  pp.  ii.,  963- 
1160.  Adlaid  A Son,  West  Newman,  London,  1924;  10/-. 

Garlick,  Constance.  An  Introduction  to  Botany,  pp.  410, 
C.  W.  Daniel,  London,  1924;  21/-. 
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Oardenehs'  Cukonicle  for  1924.  This  old-established  and  ably 
edited  weekly  paper,  published  at  the  low  j)rice  of  sixpence  a copy, 
contains  many  things  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  florist  but  (o 
(he  taxonomist.  Mr  Kingdon  Ward  gives  a readable  account  of  his 
eighth  visit  to  India  and  China.  The  Rev.  Ilildeiuc  Friend,  of 
Farth-worm  fame,  gives  several  articles  on  the  Carden-Craft  in  the 
Can! ides.  There  are  delightful  accounts  of  Walhampton,  the  seat 
of  Lord  and  Lady  St  Cyres,  and  of  Westonbirt.  There  are  articles 
on  (he  Germinating  Power  of  Seeds,  a well-reported  account  of  the 
International  Botanical  Conference,  of  Sir  Frederic  Keeble’s  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  ami  an  able  paper  by  D.  .J.  Parkin  on  the 
Classification  of  Flowering  Plants,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
lii'ief  is  held  for  the  l)e  Candollean  method  of  starting  with  the 
Ranales  i ather  than  with  (he  Fei  ns.  This  view  is  also,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  supported  by  Mr  J.  Hutchinson. 

Gates,  Prof.  R.  Rugoles.  Species  and  Chromosomes,  in  Nature 
ii.,  .35.1,  1924. 

Gayer,  Gyula.  Prodromus  der  Brornbeerenflora  (Riihi)  in  Un- 
gams  Maygar  Bot.  Lapok.  i.,  44,  1921.  59  species;  600  names. 

Geikie,  Sir  AnciiiBAi.n.  A Long  Life’s  Work.  Macmillan  A 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1924.  This  interesting  Autobiography,  which  a])- 
peared  in  1924,  was  too  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  author, 
who  was  born  in  December  1835,  and  passed  away  from  us  in 
November  1924.  Tie  has  described  for  us  a strenuous  life,  for  the 
amount  of  splendid  work  he  accomplished  in  his  88  years  was  in- 
deed immense.  As  has  been  the  case  with  many  others  who  became 
famous  in  their  o-wn  line  his  parents  were  opposed  at  first  to  the 
career  in  which  he  was  destined  to  do  so  much.  They  wished  him  to 
be  a lawyer,  but  his  mental  bias  was  too  strong  in  the  direction  of 
natural  science,  and  that  bias  was  speedily  turned,  by  the  perusal 
of  Hugh  Miller’s  “ Old  Red  Sandstone,”  to  the  special  subject  of 
Geology.  As  a boy  he  got  the  name  of  “ The  lad  of  the  stones  ” from 
the  canny  Scotch  country  folk  who  watched  him  in  his  walks  and  con- 
sidered him  to  be  obviously  a little  weak  in  the  head.  His  success 
in  his  education  at  the  High  School  and  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh 
showed  that  he  could  have  been  a classical  professor  instead  of  a 
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geologic  one  had  he  chosen  to  follow  that  line,  but  this  was  not  to 
be,  and  at  20  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
in  that  woidv,  finally  as  Director  General,  he  worked  for  46  years. 
Through  all  that  time  he  was  perpetually  “ in  the  field,”  at  first 
traversing  and  studying  every  part  of  Scotland  and  afterwards  get- 
ting new  light  from  other  countries — light  on  “ Volcanism.  ” (one 
of  his  favourite  branches)  from  Auvergne,  the  Eifel  and  Italy  and 
from  the  lava  fields  in  Western  America  ; light  on  Ice  Action  from 
glaciers  in  Norway  and  Switzerland;  light  on  Denudation  from  the 
Highlands,  increased  by  his  travels  in  Auvergne  and  the  “ Wild 
West  ” of  America  : light  fj-om  the  microscope  (to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Sorby)  on  the  history  of  rocks  and  minerals  through 
the  study  of  their  minute  structure.  Thus  did  the  enthusiast  and 
genius  turn  everything  to  advantage  in  tracing  the  past  story  of 
our  globe.  He  could  not  escape  the  many  geologic  controversies 
which  unavoidably  divided  schools  of  thought  in  a science  which  was 
feeling  its  way.  Just  as  previously  the  war  had  raged  at  Edin- 
bui-gh  between  the  “ Ne]itunists  ” and  the  “ Plutonists,”  whose 
“ idval  theories  of  Water  and  Eire  were  discussed  (according  to 
Brewster)  with  all  the  warmth  or  even  bitterness  of  political  or  theo- 
logical controversy,”  and  ended,  says  Sir  Archibald,  “ with  the 
ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  Neptunists,”  so  in  his  early  days  the 
controversy  raged  l>etween  the  Cataclysmic  and  the  Uniformitarian 
schemes  of  Geology.  Tt  must  have  been  a grief  to  him  to  have  to 
differ  from  his  teacher  and  friend,  Murchison,  w^ho  was  of  the  Cata- 
clysmic faith,  on  this  subject,  but  his  realisation  of  those  wonderful 
powers  of  Sub-aerial  erosion,  which  he  continually  observed  in  his 
travels,  made  him  an  advocate  of  the  view  that  most  of  the  work  of 
I he  sculpture  of  the  eai-th’s  surface  had  been  done  by  those  forces  of 
Nature  which  we  still  see  in  operation.  Still  later  came  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  way  in  which  the  glaciation  marks  on  the  rocks  had 
been  produced,  wdiether  by  floating  ice  when  the  land  was  submerged, 
oi-  by  great  sheets  of  land  ice  that  once  covered  the  country.  Sir 
Archibald’s  study  in  1861  and  1862  of  Ihe  smoothed  and  .striated 
rock  suiTaces  in  Scotland  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  latter 
Iheory,  as  propounded  by  Tiouis  Agassiz  tw'enty  years  liefore.  Ein- 
ally  came  the  controver.sy  as  to  the  possible  length  of  Geologic  time, 
and  he  combated  in  a lecture  Eord  Kelvin’s  minimising  views  on 
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the  subject.  More  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that,  however  ac- 
curate Lord  Kelvin’s  deductions  may  have  been  from  the  data  be- 
fore him,  those  data  were  not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  factoi-s 
in  the  i)roblem.  The  eye  for  scenery  which  was  one  of  his  posses- 
sions and  which  he  was  constantly  exercising  in  his  travels  made 
him,  as  in  his  work  on  “ The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  its  Physical  Geology,”  an  admirable  exponent  of  the 
way  in  which  beautiful  scenery  has  been  the  result  of  geologic 
changes  and  he  records  his  delight  in  the  saying  which  he  quotes 
from  Sir  Thomas  Bi'owne’s  “ Religio  Medici,”  that  Nature  is  the 
Art  of  Gon.  A man,  as  those  who  knew  him  say,  of  charming  jier- 
.sonality,  he  had  from  his  prominent  position  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  a great  number  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  day  and 
gives  us  often  in  this  memoir  interesting  little  notes  of  their  con- 
versation and  characteristics.  He  had  too  a fund  of  humour  and  a 
treasure  of  amusing  stories  .some  of  which  he  gives  us,  as  for  example 
the  quite  impossible  way  in  which  Gladstone  assured  him  that  he 
took  castor  oil  by  putting  first  into  a wine  glass  a “ couche  ” cf 
water,  then  the  oil  and  lastly  another  layer  of  water  which  was 
supposed  to  remain  on  the  top  of  the  oil  ! A funny  geologic  story 
is  that  of  the  spreading  bullet  marks  on  the  face  of  a rock  wdiich  an 
eminent  pahuontologist  maintained,  until  enlightened,  to  be  of  oi-- 
ganic  mdgin.  A good  recipe  for  a long  life  was  that  given  by  an  old 
woman  in  Cumberland  : — “ T married  a tinker  and  lived  for  sixty 
years  under  the  hedges!”  It  is  an  interesting  lesson  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Solanaceae  when  he  tells  us  that  the  smoking  after  the 
dinnei’s  of  the  Literary  Society  compelled  both  him.  and  Sir  Theo- 
dore ^fartin  to  give  up  their  attendance  at  them — Sir  Archibald  be- 
cau.se  of  its  effect  on  his  eyes  and  Sir  Theodore  because  it  rendered 
him  “ utterly  prostrate  ” next  day.  A practical  piece  of  geologic 
or  more  strictly  of  chemical  experience  is  his  caution  again.st  the 
use  of  white  marble  for  monuments  in  the  open  air.  He  found  that 
they  speedily  decayed.  The  great  Geologist’s  memory  was  at  fault 
when  he  tells  us  that  Sir  Francis  Galton  died  six  weeks  after  he  was 
knighted.  It  was  in  fact  a year  and  seven  months  before  his  death 
that  he  received  the  honour — an  honour,  which  in  view  of  the  great 
and  varied  contributions  to  science  made  by  Galton,  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  Archibald  was  equally  mistaken 
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when  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Pillans,  that  an  in- 
fant class  of  little  tots  four  or  five  years  old  was  asked  “ How  long 
did  Jeroboam  reign  over  Israel?”  When  his  well-earned  retirement 
came  his  early  classic  education  led  him  to  visit  Horace’s  Sabine 
valley;  Sulmona,  the  birth  place  of  Ovid;  Sirmione,  “the  home 
that  (!atullus  loved,”  with  the  idea  of  discovering  hoAV  far  the  in- 
fluence of  their  sun'oundings  could  loe  ti'aced  in  their  poetry,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  see  how  the  working  at  strict  science  for  so  many 
yeai's  failed  to  injure  his  devotion  and  to  his  enjoyment  of  litera- 
Inre.  He  held  so  many  offices,  as  well  as  that  of  Director-General 
of  the  Sui'vey  and  (that  highest  of  scientific  honours)  the  Presidency 
of  the  Bidtish  Association  and  he  poured  forth  his  knowledge  in  so 
many  admirable  books  that  we  may  tridy  describe  his  long  career  as 
indeed  a well-filled  life. 

F.  Bennett. 

Gn.BERT  White  Fellowship.  Subscription,  7/C;  Hon.  Sec., 
.Miss  W.  M.  Dunton,  18  Crockerton  Road,  Wandsworth  Common. 
S.W.  17.  Paper  on  the  Rev.  Gilbei  t Wliite  and  Moral  History  reail 
liy  Sir  D.  Prain  on  Jan.  24,  1924. 

Gluck,  Huoo.  Biolooische  und  Morpholooische  T^terschun- 
OEN  UBER  Wasser  UND  ScHwiMMBLATTFLORA.  G.  Fiscliei',  Jena, 
1924  ; 25  gold  marks. 

Goebel,  Prof.  Dr  K.  von.  Die  Entfaltungsbeweoungen  der 
Pfi.an/.en  und  deren  te  eleogische  Deutung.  Ei'gungs  Ergan- 
zungsband  zur  organographie  der  Pflanzen.  Ed.  2.  pp.  x.,  565. 
G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1924;  20  marks. 

Groves,  James,  and  Canon  G.  R.  Bullock-Webster.  The 
British  Charophyta.  Yol.  ii.  : Chareae.  pp.  xii.,  129,  tt.  21-45, 
with  explanations,  figs.  27-.Jl  in  text.  Printed  for  the  Ray  Society, 
London,  1924.  This  volume  splendidly  completes  the  Charo'phyta , 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  reviewed  in  this  Fepnrt.  In  the 
second  volume  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  is  main- 
tained. The  Chareae  are  divided  by  the  authors  into  three  genera — 
(1)  Nitellopsix  Hy..  which  has  a single  representative  in  Britain,  Y. 
ohtusn,  formerly  known  as  Lychnothamnvs  stelliger,  of  which  the 
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headquarters  are  tlie  Norfolk  Broads,  in  which  at  Filby  Mr  Artli. 
Bennett  first  discovered  it  in  Britain.  (2)  Larnprotha in^i i urn , which 
again  is  only  represented  in  13ritain  by  one  species,  jHijjulosum , 
once  known  as  Lychnothatnum^  alopecuroides,  Avhich  has  a veiy 
limited  distribution  in  Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  My  last  visits 
to  liamworthy  failed  to  reveal  it.  (.‘1)  The  genus  Chara  now  has  17 
species,  as  against  12  given  in  my  List,  but  riidis,  denudnta,  desitin- 
rantha,  and  delicatida,  which  appeared  as  varieties  there,  are  now 
given  specific  rank,  and  Canon  Bullock-Webster  has  discovered  in 
Ireland  a new  species,  C.  7)Uiscosn.  We  may  add  that  C.  rvlyaris 
has  an  additional  variety,  7-efrartn,  but  as  the  var.  77UfIa7wpy7-ena  's 
withdrawn  the  numbers  remain  unaltered.  Under  C.  hispida  the 
vars.  (jyi777inte\('s  and  mncracavtha  ai-e  i-educed  to  fonnae,  while  lnyr- 
ridn  is  now  referied  to  hispida  pro])er.  C . demidata  is  at  present 
only  known  from  Brittas  Lough  in  West  Meath,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered in  1892  by  Mr  Levinge.  The  new  species,  C . 7miscosa,  was 
discovered  by  Canon  Bullock-Webster  in  Lough  Mullaghderg,  Done- 
gal, in  1917.  A new  variety  is  added  to  (!.  haltica,  namely,  var. 
7'igida  Gr.  k B.-Webst.,  from  Ilickling  Broad  in  1898.  Our  old  (7. 
pohjacnniha  Braun  has  its  name  changed  to  C.  aci/lenlata  Kutz., 
which  was  published  27  years  before  Braun’s  name.  From  C . aspern 
the  var.  capillnta  is  dropped  and  des7naca7ithn  raised  to  a species. 
The  variable  C.  fvagilis  has  now  only  one  variety  given,  i.e.,  var. 
Hedu'ifjii.  To  the  distribution  Bucks  and  Oxon  may  be  added.  The 
one-time  var.  fltairrnrhii  is  thought  possibly  to  be  a hybrid  with  one 
of  the  Diplostichae.  C.  delicatida  is  now  separated  from  fraqilis 
and  to  it  is  put  var.  ha7'hata  and  the  new  var.  a777i7ilosa,  which  was 
the  C.  f7-agilis,  var.  delicnt7da,  figured  on  t.  207,  in  JmirTH.  Tint. 
102,  1880.  This  T have  collected  at  Tingwall  and  Asta,  Zetland. 
Mr  Groves  contributes  a valuable  paper  on  his  laborious  researches 
into  the  Geological  History  of  the  Charophyta . Beginning  with  the 
Paleozoic  era  are  organisms  which  have  been  referred  to  this  group, 
but  the  earliest  remains  which  without  doubt  may  be  referred  to 
Charophytes  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  MovSozoic  era  the  Chipping  Norton  beds  (Middle 
Oolites)  in  Oxfordshire  yield  C.  Ble.ic.heri,  but  the  most  productive 
source  of  these  remains  is  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  Beds 
of  Dorset.  The  author  says  that  the  very  specialised  form  of  fruit 
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which  has  remaineci  ])ractically  unchanged  from  the  Carboniferous 
ei-a  to  the  pi-esent  time  seems  to  point  to  their  being  a very  ancient 
and  distinct  type  of  vegetation,  and  not,  as  some  authors  suppose, 
merely  a subordinate  group  of  Algae.  Canon  Bullock-Webster  gives 
an  extremely  |)ractical  chapter  on  how  to  collect  and  preserve  these 
brittle  organisms,  which  often  appear  in  our  Herbaria  as  dusty 
fragments.  Those  who  have  seen  his  beautiful  speciments  will  as- 
s\iredly  wish  to  follow  his  advice  if  they  cannot  attain  to  his  residts. 
There  is  a copious  Bibliogra})hy  and  a good  Index  to  the  two 
volumes.  A new  variety  of  XitrlJa  ojxira,  i.e.,  var.  hrachyclema , is 
also  descril>ed.  It  is  frequent  in  Loch  Spiggie  and  Brou  Loch, 
Zetland.  One  would  fail  in  one’s  duty  if  attention  was  not  called  to 
the  excellence  of  the  plates,  from  the  talented  hands  of  Miss  ^lary 
droves,  an.i  tf)  Messrs  Whittingham  and  Griggs  for  so  skilfully  re- 
producing them.  The  whole  work  is  most  useful  and  sets  a high 
standard  which  othei-  monographers  will  have  difficulty  in  reaching. 
We  may  here  also  draw  attention  to  the  l>eautiful  Exsiccata  which 
wetre  issued  by  the  authors  in  1924  at  a guinea  for  each  of  the  two 
sets.  A few  of  these  are  still  available. 

Haines,  H.  H.  The  Botany  of  Bkhar  and  Orissa.  Part  v.  . 
.A,petalae.  pp.  755-1058.  Adlard  A Son,  West  Newman,  London. 
1924. 

ll.ARSHBERCER,  Prof.  JoHN  W.  The  Plant  Life  of  Scandinavia. 
He  shows  a photogi  aph  of  A-rplenivin  ■'ieptevtrionnh.<(.  The  Third 
International  Phytogeographic  Excursion  to  Switzerland  in  192.3  is 
de.scribed  in  Ecology  v.  287,  1924.  The  Gar<lens  of  the  Faeroes. 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  in  Geograph.  Review  xiv.,  p.  404,  July 
1924.  ArchangeHca  (Kvan)  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  Iceland, 
where  Kvanhaven  is  named  from  it.  Some  Old  Gardens  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  in  Pennsylv.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  48,  Oct.  1924.  The 
first  Botanical  Garden  was  founded  there  by  the  Rosicrucian  frater- 
nity. but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  John  Bertram  (lx>rn  in  1099) ; 
some  of  the  trees  still  survive. 

Henpry,  Georoe  W.  Alfalfa  in  History,  in  Journ.  Amer.  Soc. 
Agj-on.  171-fi,  1923.  Originally  from  Mesopotamia,  thence  to  Ara- 
bia, Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Introduced  to  China  126  B.C, 
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Hirst,  Haroi.d  M.  How  to  start  a Herb  Harden,  in  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal  296  and  ‘b32,  March  1924,  gives  practical  advice  on 
this  matter.  Mr  Hirst  has  himself  been  most  successful  at  Ashburn, 
Scarborough,  where  he  has  made  one  which  is  of  great  public  in- 
terest. 

Hoffmann,  Dr  Julius.  Alpine  Flora,  for  Tourists  and  Ama- 
teur Botanists,  with  Text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  distrilnited 
Alpine  Plants.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Barton  (Mrs  A.  Gepp).  pp. 
xiv.,  121,  tt.  4.3,  and  283  figures;  New  Edit.  Longmans, .Green  A 
Go.,  London,  1925;  12/6.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  a popular 
book,  in  which  an  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  incorporate  four 
new  plates,  Avhich  appeared  in  the  second  German  edition  umler  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  K.  Giessenhagen  of  Munich.  These  treat  of 
Rushes,  Sedges,  Ferns,  LycopoTs,  Mosses,  and  Lichens.  Even  now 
the  Carices  and  Junci  are  inadequately  represented,  considering  the 
numbers  met  within  the  area.  The  hook  supplies  a real  want,  as  so 
many  British  botanists  feel  when  they  visit  the  Alps,  since  either  the 
Floras  are  too  cumbersome  and  costly,  or  are  written  in  a language 
which  offer.s  a stumbling  block  to  the  reader.  Armed  with  this  and 
with  the  more  complete  and  scientific  Flora  rler  Schweiz  of  Schinz 
and  Keller,  the  tourist  will  be  able  to  correctly  identify  the  majority 
of  plants  met  with.  In  this  volume,  by  the  Alps  is  meant  an  area 
which  covers  not  only  Switzerland  but  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
Tyrol,  Salsburg.  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria.  The  arrangement  is 
not  Englerian  and  begins  with  the  Ranuhculaceae.  We  may  in- 
stance that  .seven  Anemones  are  descril^ed  and  five  figured;  14 
Ranunculi  and  9 figured  ; Potentillas,  of  w'hich  only  four  are  given, 
seems  inadequate  considering  how  common  P.  verna,  Crantzii,  and 
other  species  are,  but  there  are  16  Gentians,  all  with  good  figures. 
O.ryfrnpis  carnpestria,  which  with  us  exists  as  a dull  yellow  flowering 
plant,  is  the  var.  Rordidn;  in  the  Alps  a blue-flowered  form,  var. 
c.nendea,  occurs,  but  the  common  or  typical  plant  has  bright  yellow 
blossoms  tinged  with  red,  resembling  one  of  our  forms  of  Avthylli!> 
V vlnernrin.  Our  blue  sowthistle  is  kept  in  the  genus  Mnlqedhim, 
but  the  flowers  are  given  a more  vivid  blue  than  we  see.  Scirpux 
rnesipitom^  appears  as  Tri chophornm  Cae/tpifnxum , but  the  capital  in 
the  species  name  is  unnecessary  and  might  have  been  used  in  Botry- 
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chiuni  Lunaria,  wliere  it  is  needed.  Tliere  is  a useful  glossary;  the 
book  is  well  printed;  the  plates,  though  a little  too  vivid  in  colour- 
ing, are  well  drawn,  and  the  volume  is  in  a portable  form.  Owing 
to  the  leaves  not  being  sewn,  but  stuck  in  the  cover,  they  rapidly 
become  detached,  and  it  would  be  well  either  to  have  it  rebound  or 
enclosed  in  a portfolio. 

llowAKTH,  W.  O.,  Al.Sc.  On  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
Ftatwca  rubra  in  Britain,  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xlvi.,  313,  1923. 
Here  Mr  llowarth  suggests  three  species — F.  httcrophylla  Lam.,  F . 
ruAjra  L.  emend.,  F.  jwncifuLia  St  Am.,  which  are  differentiated  by 
(A.^  ovary  hispidulous,  branches  mostly  \i\tvdi\ a.^\i\aX  = heterophylla ; 
(^B.j  uvary  glabrous  = rubra  and  juncifolia.  The  two  latter  are 
separated  by  branching  and  leaf  characters.  Under  rubra  as  sub- 
sp.  are  yaauma  and  fallax.  The  former  has  a var.  yrandifiura 
(Hack.),  a var.  ttnuifuLia,  and  yla ucttscttm.  Here  is  var.  dumetoruni 
(L.).  He  thinks  that  all  Hackel’s  forms  of  ytnuina  are  true  varie- 
ties : vulyaris  (this  includes  Syme’s  duriu^cula),  yrandifolia,  dv/mt- 
turuni,  teuuifulia,  ylaucesccns,  juncca  (includes  duriuscula  Asch.), 
arenaria,  plauifolia.  His  e.xamination  of  the  Linnean  Herbaria 
induces  him  to  construe  dumetorum  in  a different  sense  to  Hackel. 
(^It  will  be  remembered  that  Hackel  named  only  the  Skegness  plant  as 
dumetorum  which  was  afterwards  found  in  some  other  places  on  the 
Last  coast.)  One  is  quite  in  accord  with  Mr  llowarth  in  keeping 
heterophylla  as  a distinct  species  and  also  juncifulia.  He  gives  the 
contrasting  features  of  it  and  rubra  with  arenaria,  with  which  it 
may  be  confounded. 

Hush  Naturalist.  Eason  A Sons,  Dublin,  1923,  12/-;  1924, 
15/-.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Piaeger.  Down  and  Antrim  Plants,  96, 
1923,  Corrie  D.  Chase.  Notes  from  Co.  Down  and  Armagh,  A.  W. 
Stelfox.  Some  Rellections  on  the  Irish  Alpines  117,  1923,  R.  F. 
Scharff.  Spiranthes  Uomanzojfiana,  73,  1924,  M.  C.  Knowles.  From 
this  we  gather  that  H.  Mousley  {Orchid  Eeview,  Mar  24,  1924)  tra- 
verses Colonel  Codfery’s  reference  to  Drummond’s  supposed  “am- 
biguous statement,”  since  his  experience  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Colonel  Codfery.  He  thinks  that  the  difference  between  the 
north  and  south  Spiranfhrs  Fojnanzn^'ana  may  be  due  to  habitat. 
One’s  own  experience  is  that  when  Orchids  grow  in  open  exposed 
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situiitiuiis  the  leaves  Leeuiue  sliorter  and  broader,  ed’.  Ilahenaria 
viridis,  var.  uvata  and  type,  and  Liparis  Lotstlii,  var.  and  type. 
When  tlie  plants  grow  with  other  foliage  the  tendency  is  for  the 
leaves  to  become  long  and  narrow.  Mousley  believes  in  the  identity 
of  the  Irish  and  American  plant,  and  that  yciainipara  is  purely 
synonymous.  New  County  and  Vice-County  Kecords  of  Irish  IMants 
33,  1924,  K.  W.  Phillips.  A very  valuable  list. 

Jackson,  Dr  B.  Dayuon.  Botanical  Illustration  from  the  In- 
vention of  Printing  to  the  Present  Day,  in  Journ.  Royal  Hort.  Soc. 
.vli.x.,  1924,  gives  most  interesung  details  of  the  three  main  methods 
employed.  The  History  and  Compilation  of  the  Index  Kewensis, 
l.e.  224-229,  1924. 

Jenkin,  T.  J.,  M.b'c.  The  Artificial  Hybridisation  of  Grasses. 
Cniv.  (4)11.  of  Wales.  Welsh  Plant  Breeding  Station.  W.  Walker, 
Shrewsbury.  ])p.  18,  1924;  3/0.  Among  other  crosses  Mr 

Jenkin  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  Festtwa  rubra  x Lulium  perenne 
and  F.  datior  and  Lolium.  Extremely  interesting  and  valuable. 
C'onsidering  the  great  variability  of  the  acknowledged  hybrid  gl  ass, 
Lolium  festucaceutn,  these  may  well  Ije  grouped  in  this  plant  of  very 
different  parentage.  1 would  suggest  crossing  F.  datior  or  pratensis 
with  (ih/reria  fidtaioi  or  plicata.  I lielieve  plants  which  1 found 
near  Chichester  to  have  that  origin.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr  Jen- 
kin had  negative  results  in  crossing  Dactplin  with  Lolium  and  with 
Arrhenatherum. 

Jekycl.  Geiithude,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver.  Gardens  for 
Small  Country  Houses.  Fifth  edition;  demy  4to ; pp.  312.  Country 
Life,  London,  1924;  26/-. 

Johnson,  W’alter.  The  Nature  World  of  London  ; Trees  and 
Plants.  8vo,  ]>p.  viii.,  118,  tt.  8.  The  Sheldon  Press,  New  Yoi'k 
and  Toronto;  Macmillan  A Co.,  1924;  3/-. 

Johnston,  Iv.vn  M.  Studies  in  the  Boraginaceae.  (''ontributed 
to  Gray  Herb.  Harvard  Univ.  Ixxiii..  42,  1924,  with  clavis  to 
genera.  Nonea  (not  Nonnea)  Medik.  is  used,  as  is  Jjappula  Moench. 
Mertensia  of  1797  is  kept  up  instead  of  the  earlier  Pneumaria  Hill. 
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17G-1:.  Tlie  ^QWW^Omphaludts  dates  from  Miller  Abr.,  1754.  Amsin- 
kia  is  retained  despite  the  earlier  Btnthamia  of  Lindley,  which,  if 
the  Coruaceous  genus  Btntluxtnia  is  sunk,  is  available. 

JoHNSToNK,  Jambs,  D.  Sc.,  x\.nuhkw  Scott,  A.L.S.,  and  Hbrbeht 
C.  Chadwick,  A.L.S.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  William  A. 
llerdman,  F.ll.S.  The  Marine  Plankton,  with  special  reference  to 
Investigations  made  at  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man,  during  1907-14.  pp. 
xvi.,  194,  tt.  20,  graphs  6.  University  Press  of  Liverpool,  1924; 
llodder  A Stoughton,  London;  12/C.  The  matter  is  too  technical  for 
elaboration  in  these  pages,  but  the  book,  as  the  authors’  preface 
says,  is  primarily  a student’s  guide  to  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
marine  plankton  and  a general  discussion  of  the  many  interesting 
problems  that  arise  when  one  studies  the  drifting  microscopic  life 
of  the  seas.  It  is  also  a record  of  a special  series  of  observations 
which  for  over  fourteen  years  have  been  carried  on  at  Port  Erin,  so 
it  is  a })ositive  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  marine  plankton. 
Only  a few  of  the  more  important  organisms  that  have  Ijeen  identi- 
fied and  enumerated  are  considered  in  the  present  volume,  but  many 
others  are  being  drawn  and  as  far  as  possible  identified,  and  these 
will  from  time  to  time  be  published  in  the  Annual  Keports  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.  It  is  arranged  that  subscribers  to  the 
present  work  will  be  able  to  have  copies.  As  Sir  WTlliam  Herdman 
in  his  preface  says,  it  was  in  1846  that  Johannes  Muller  took  Ernest 
Ilackel  and  other  students  to  Heligoland  and  showed  them  how  to 
use  the  tow-net  in  the  North  Sea.  Little  was  known  of  what  they 
then  called  “ Auftrieb.”  The  word  Plankton  was  not  invented  till 
40  years  later  by  Hensen.  It  was  on  the  Challenger  E.xpedition  that 
John  Murray  with  his  simple  open  tow-nets  planned  out  the  main 
lines  of  our  knowledge  of  plankton  distribution — vertically  and 
hoiizontally.  The  late  Professor  Herdman  speaks  with  great  ex- 
])erience  and  he  gives  very  high  praise  to  the  woi  k of  the  authors  of 
this  1m)o1v,  which  he  says  is  lx»th  practical  and  theoretical.  The 
student  requiring  to  identify  his  plankton  can  use  its  plates  (which 
are  e.xcellent)  and  descriptions  as  a work  of  reference,  while  the 
more  philosojihical  biologist  can  follow  Professor  Johnstone’s  en- 
quiries into  the  reasons  of  the  phenomena.  To  those  who  ask  cui 
bono?  Prof.  Herdman  says  that,  as  a result  of  Edward  Forbes’  zoo- 
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geological  work  in  Asia  Minor,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  wamler- 
ings  of  a mollusc  may  have  determined  the  career  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat.  .So,  too,  all  the  life  of  the  sea,  and  ultimatelv  on  land  also, 
may  depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  reproduction  in  spring  of  the 
lowly  mici-oscopic  diatoms  of  the  Plankton.  To  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  study  of  Oceanography  it  is  indispensable,  and  even 
“cross-word”  workers  may  have  to  refer  to  it  to  discover  what  those 
blessed  words  Benthros  and  Nekton  mean,  while  the  scientific  investi- 
gator will  be  glad  to  have  its  practical  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  plankton  nets  and  for  the  preservation  of  its 
not  always  odorous  catches. 

Junes,  W.  S.  Timbebs  and  their  Identifications.  4to,  pp.  xi., 
148.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1924;  15/-. 

Journal  of  Botany,  British  and  Foreign.  \ ol  Ixii.,  1924. 
Edited  by  J.  Britten.  Flora  of  Steart  Island,  by  11.  S.  Thompson, 
p.  1.  Notes  on  British  Charoidiyta,  by  James  Groves  and  Canon  G. 
K.  Bullock-Webster — Chara  museum  nov  sp.  and  C.  haltica,  var. 
rigida,  p.  33.  Orchis  latifulia  L.  : A Historical  Study,  by  Colonel 
Godfery,  p.  35.  Tautonyms,  Nomina  Abortiva,  and  Homonyms, 
by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  41.  New  South  African  Campanuluccac,  by 
K.  D’O.  Good,  p.  48.  The  Vitality  and  Distribution  of  See<ls,  by 
T.  A.  Sprague  and  J.  11.  Matthews,  p.  50.  Notes  on  Collecting 
Roses,  by  Lt.-Col.  A.  11.  \Volley-l)od,  p.  52.  The  Hepatics  of  Here- 
fcjrdshire,  by  E.  Aiunitage,  p.  07.  Imperial  Botanical  Conference, 
p.  79.  T1  le  Origin  of  Constant  .Species,  by  E.  Alnupiist,  ]).  97. 
Notes  on  Pembroke  Plants,  by  11.  W.  Pugsley,  p.  102.  Notes  on 
Mexican  TUiaceac,  by  T.  A.  .Sprague,  p.  106.  Reproductive 
Mechanism  in  Land  Flora,  by  A.  11.  Church,  pp.  108,  139,  209.  208. 
Th-z/mms  tenuifoli us  Miller,  by  A.  J.  Wilmott,  which  lie  says  = 7'. 
vulgaris  L.,  p.  113.  A new  Statice  in  Biutain,  by  11. 

\W  Pugsley,  ]).  129.  Plants  fi-om  Jeliel  Marra,  by  Cecil 

Norman,  ji.  134.  Su])erfluous  Nomina  (^onsei’vanda,  by  T. 
A.  Sprague,  p.  143.  Ferns  Gi-own  under  Bottles,  by  C. 

E.  Benham,  p.  140.  New  Tropical  Afi  ican  Leutihnlariaceac,  by 
R.  D’O.  Good,  ]).  101.  The  Type  .Sjiecimen,  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock, 
]).  160.  Vegetation  of  Steep  Holm,  by  R.  ('.  M'Lean  and  II.  \ 
Hyde,  p.  167.  The  British  Dactylorchids,  by  M.  J.  Godfery,  T. 
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Stepiieusun,  and  T.  A.  Stephenson,  p.  175.  Trinomials,  by  T.  A. 
Sprague,  p.  178.  Gentiana  uliginosa  Willd.  in  Britain,  from  Ten- 
by, p.  193.  No  mention  by  Mr  Pugsley  is  made  of  the  record  in  the 
Annals  of  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.  173,  1906.  Proposed  Alterations  in  the  In- 
ternational Rules,  by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  196.  Orchis  FuchsH,  G.  C. 
Druce,  p.  199;  Col.  Godfery,  p.  201.  Some  New  British  Roses,  by 
Lt.-Col.  Wolley-Dod,  p.  202.  A large  number  of  new  hybrids  are 
given,  e.g.,  R.  scotica  (spm.  x mollis)  Marshall  (n.  2936  and  2904; 
Banff);  R.  muyotnsis  Mayo,  Marshall  (1625),  but  surely  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  have  two  names  for  the  same  hybrid  combination;  R. 
Harclayi  {spin,  x oniissa)  Auchterarder,  but  there  is  already  a R. 
Barclayi;  R.  borealis  (again  a duplicated  hybrid)  Marshall  (4081); 
R.  Drucei  (can.  x rubig.),  Northants;  R.  latens  (can.  x mic.),  Surrey; 
R.  tornentilliformis  (tom.,  var.  Borreri  x 7-ubig.)',  Cheshire;  R. 
glaucoides  (mollis  x glauc.),  Cinnberland ; R.  Shoolbredi  (mollis  x 
omissa,  var.  suberecta),  Ross  and  Sutherland;  and  several  varieties, 
including  R.  tomcntosa,  var.  Brittoui,  Surrey,  Oxon,  as  well  as 
R.  Rouzini  from  Surrey.  Miscellanea  Bryologica,  by  H.  N.  Dixon, 
p.  228.  Arabis  ciliata  1 in  Wales,  p.  236.  C.  K.  Salmon  holds 
that  the  ciliata  of  Irish  botanists  (A.  Bromnii  Jord.  Diagn.  123, 
1864)  does  not  occur  in  Wales,  an  opinion  we  had  an  ived  at  some 
years  ago.  He  thinks  the  Tenby  plant  may  be  a Jordanian  segre- 
gate of  hirsnta.  Notes  of  the  Flora  of  the  Varna  District,  Kastern 
Bulgaria,  by  W.  B.  Turrill,  p.  238.  Four  Shropshiie  Aliens,  by  .1. 
C.  Melvill,  p.  242 — Geramium  Endressi,  Lactuca  macrophylla . 
already  recorded  for  that  county  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  Torilis  macro- 
car  pa  Bess,  and  Rndbeckia  amplexicanlis  Vahl.  Malayan  Plants 
Suppl.,  by  II.  0.  Forl)es.  Norfolk  Mycctozoa . by  II.  J.  Howard,  p. 
257.  Anemone  nemorosa,  var.  caervlea,  by  E.  J.  Salisbury,  p.  265. 
Statice  and  Limoniimi.  by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  267.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Limoninm  is  applied  to  the  Sea  Lavenders  and  Statice  to  the 
ThT'ifts,  tlius  suppoi-ting  the  view  I have  urged  and  used  for  many 
years.  The  Botanical  Name  of  the  Water-cress,  by  T.  A.  Sprague. 
225.  Here  nnfmtunately  ^Ii'  Sjuagne  decides  for  Nasfnrfiam.  stal- 
ing that  Radienla  was  restored  by  Groves  in  1904.  As  a matter  of  fact 
it  did  not  need  reston'ng,  for  Monch  had  used  it  in  1791.  1’he 
argument  used  by  Schinz  and  Thelinng,  who  at  first  adop-'ed  Radi- 
cula  but  afterwards  rejected  it  mt  what  I consider  to  be  insufficient 
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grounds,  was  that  names  of  genera  must  be  rejected  when  they  are 
formed  from  a technical  term  borrowed  from  morphology,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  specitic  names.  Itadicula  was  established 
by  Dillenius  (pat.  Hort.  Giss.),  but  as  Kendle  and  Britten  point 
out  Kadicula  is  not  borrowed  from  morphology.  At  the  Brussels 
Conference,  by  sjDecial  pleading  and  an  alteration  of  the  original 
art.  54,  “ Names  of  genera  are  to  be  rejected  wdien  they  coincide 
with  a technical  term  concurrently  used  in  morphology,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  with  specific  names.”  Now,  in  the  case  of  Eudi- 
cula,  specific  names  are  present,  so  that  the  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  since  Monch  Meth.  262,  1794,  in  restoring  Dillenius’  genus, 
which  had  already  been  brought  into  post  Linnean  citation  by  Hill 
(Brit.  Herb.  227,  1756),  gives  three  species  (not  the  Water  Cress, 
which  was  united  with  it  by  Bobert  Bi-own)  under  Eadicula.  Obit 
of  C.'.  P’.  Nordstedt,  by  II.  droves,  p.  289.  Authoi  ities  for  Corrected 
Names,  by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  292.  New  Malayan  Plants,  by  H.  N. 
Ridley,  p.  294.  The  Age  and  Composition  of  Pennine  Peat,  by 
T.  W.  Woodhead,  p.  8U1.  A ‘‘Quilled  Dandelion,”  by  P\  E.  Weiss, 
j).  304.  Janies  Britten  Obituary,  by  A.  B.  Rendle,  p.  337.  The 
Botanical  Name  of  the  Quince,  by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  343.  The  Har- 
])idioid  Ilypna  of  Herefordshire,  by  E.  Armitage,  p.  344.  La  dasca 
in  England,  by  J.  Britten  and  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  p.  347.  Biogra- 
phical Notes,  by  J.  Britten,  p.  350. 

Kuu.ku.  lIoHHiiT.  Ueber  neue  Alien  der  dattung  Hypericum, 
in  Bot.  Jahr.  190-9,  1923. 

Knochh,  Hkkm.vn.  Floka  Baleauica  : PItude  Phytouhaphique. 
8vo,  vol.  i.,  534,  1921  ; ii.,  585,  1922;  iii.,  411,  1923;  iv.,  plates 
and  majis  and  a thesis,  1923.  L.  Lhomme,  3 Rue  Corneille,  Paris; 
300  francs. 

Koorders.  S.  it.  Exkursionsfi.ora  von  Java.  Vierter  Band, 
d.  Fischer,  Jena,  1924;  8 gold  marks. 

LANsnET,!,.  Miss  K.  A.  Weeds  of  South  Africa,  Rep.  45,  1923. 
In  this  bulletin  six  weeds  are  figured  and  described  with  suggestions 
for  their  eradication.  They  are  Cirsinm  (Cnicus)  lancrolnUim  (the 
authority  wrongly  attributed  to  Linneaus,  who  called  it  Cardutis), 
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the  dodder  Cuscuta  chinttisis  Laui.,  Acanthospermum  hispidum 
DC.,  Ccniaurta  Melitensis  ij.,  and  Opuntia  aurantiaca  Gilles. 

Lewis,  Francis  J.,  and  E.  S.  Dow  ding.  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Buds  of  Coniferae,  in  Annals  of  Botany  xxxviii.,  217,  1924. 

Lindman,  C.  a.  M.  Poa.  Scientific  Results  of  the  Norwegian 
Expedition  to  Novaya  Zeinbla.  13,  pp.  111-126,  1921.  Foa  abhre- 
viata,  F.  alpiyina,  F.  alpina,  F.  arctica.  He  considers  F.  stricta 
Lindeb.  to  be  a hybrid  of  alpina  x laxa. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.  Secretary,  B.  Daydon  Jackson; 
subscription,  .£4  yearly.  Meetings,  Exhibits.  No.  425,  Jan.  10. 
Mr  A.  J.  Wihnott  showed  Myusotis  sicvla  from  Jersey,  Alchemilla 
jKistoralis  from  Teesdale,  A.  glomervlans  from  Inverness-shire,  Viola 
Juressi,  the  V.  epipsila  of  Greg.  ?,  Geranium  purpurewn, 
var.  Forsteri.  No.  427,  Feb.  7.  Sex  Conditions  in  Silent  nutans, 
by  E.  J.  Collins,  B.Sc.  No.  427,  Feb.  7.  Mr  H.  W.  Pugsley  exhi- 
bited what  he  proposed  to  call  Statice  transwalliana  from  Pembroke- 
shire. No.  431,  April  3.  The  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of 
Fesliica  ovina  L.,  sens.  ampl.  in  Britain,  by  Mr  W.  0.  Howarth. 
No.  435,  June  19.  Garex  remota  x divulsa  collected  by  Mr  C.  E. 
Salmon  from  Mayfield,  Sussex,  was  shown.  Mr  T.  B.  Blow 
exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  Gharophyta  from  Madagascar  which 
included  several  undescribed  species.  No.  439,  Dec.  19.  A re- 
markably cut  leaved  variety  of  Fastinaca  saliva  from  Norton  Com- 
mon, Letchworth,  Herts.  Prof.  W.  C.  MHntosh  was  awarded  the 
Linnean  Medal.  The  Presidential  Address  was  given  on  May  22, 
on  the  work  of  Linnaeus  in  Holland. 

Long,  Harold  C.,  B.Sc.  Plants  Poisonous  to  Live  Stock. 
Ed.  2.,  pp.  vi.,  120.  Cambridge  Agricultural  Monographs.  Camb. 
Tbiiversity  Press,  1924  ; 8/6.  The  fact  that  a second  edition  of  this 
work  is  produced  is  an  evidence  that  it  supplied  a want  and  sup- 
plied it  well.  In  the  introduction  useful  hints  are  given,  such  as  how 
lo  burn  the  trimmings  of  hedges  ami  shrubberies,  since  they  some- 
times contain  yew  and  other  toxic  leaves.  The  Poisonous  Plants  arc 
arranged  in  the  sequence  of  Bentham  and  Hooker’s  Genera  Plan- 
taru/ni,  and  the  various  active  toxic  principles,  so  far  as  they  have 
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been  aseertained,  are  given  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  jxiisonings 
which  they  cause.  Examples  of  such  poisonings  are  quoted.  Among 
the  Cruciferae  the  seeds  of  Charlock  are  said  to  be  toxic  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard,  great  depression  being 
one  of  the  symptoms  in  liorse-poisoning.  Tlie  valid  name  for  the 
plant  Brastsica  arvensis  is  omitted.  Cultivated  Mustard — we  are 
not  told  which  species,  niyra  or  alba — caused  the  death  of  2U0  out 
of  a Hock  of  221  sheep  which  in  Norfolk  were  killed  from  being 
folded  on  it.  The  seeds  of  the  Corn  Cockle  are  said  to  be  toxic,  and 
stock  fed  on  them  rapidly  lost  weight  and  in  some  cases  died.  Uy- 
ptricuw,  perforatum  has  been  found  nocent  abroad,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  being  harmful  in  England.  Laburnum,  the  correct 
name  of  which  according  to  the  last  deci  ee  is  the  tautonym  Labur- 
num Laburnum  (L.),  contains  a toxic  alkaloid.  Cytisine,  and  the 
same,  or  a similai'  body,  is  present  in  the  Broom.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  the  seeds  of  Lathy rus  sativus  and  of  the  Java  Bean 
Bhaseulus  Imnatm,  are  described.  Cicutu  is  one  of  our  most  dan- 
gerous plants,  but,  fortunately,  in  that  sense  it  is  local  and  a de- 
creasing species.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  statement  that  at  Dud- 
dingston,  near  Edinburgh,  the  plant  is  said  not  to  be  poisonous, 
but  regarding  Conium  it  is  remarked  that  it  is  less  toxic  in  the 
north.  Oenanthe  crocata  is  also  very  poisonous,  its  toxic  projjerty 
l)cing  chiefly  due  to  a resinous  principle,  Oenanthotoxin.  A few 
cases  of  sheej)  poisoning  from  Bhododendrons  are  cited.  The  genus 
Azalea  is  kept  apart  so  that  we  have  l>oth  lihododeridron  ponticum 
and  Azalea  pontica  given,  but  they  are  the  same  creature.  The 
whole  paragraph  should  be  kept  under  Rhododendron.  With  regard 
to  Jhdcamara,  the  poison  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  glucoside  Dulcam- 
arin  and  to  the  alkaloid  Solanine  : he  gives  instances  of  its  toxicity. 
Of  my  own  knowledge  one  can  substantiate  it.  But,  like  other 
poisonous  plants,  it  seems  to  vary  in  toxicity  from  time  to  time. 
.Vlso  though  at  some  times  animals  reject  it,  yet  at  others  it  offers  a 
morbid  attraction.  1 knew  of  an  instance  in  this  county  where, 
although  a valuable  breed  of  sheep  had  for  years  inhabited  a certain 
pasture,  yet  on  one  occasion,  when  the  sheep  were  in  jiarturition, 
day  aftei-  day  many  died  until  1 was  asked  to  visit  the  place,  when 
one  saw  that  the  sheep  had  gone  down  for  shade  to  a dried-up  water- 
ditch  and  had  then  freely  eaten  of  the  Bitter-sweet,  which  grew  there 
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abundantly.  The  removal  to  another  pasture  where  no  Dulcamara 
g:rew  stopped  the  mischief,  and  there  were  no  further  deaths.  Of 
Atrnpa  he  says  a child  died  after  eating  three  berries;  the  active 
principle  is  Atropine.  A horse  has  eaten  two  pounds  of  Belladonna 
leaves,  and  I have  seen  rabbits  eat  them  with  impunity.  The 
capers  ” of  Euphorbia  Lathyris  are  said  to  have  caused  death  in 
several  instances.  Even  Acorns  are  said  to  be  injurious,  but  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  toxic  principles,  and  how  much  to  mechanical 
obstruction  is  open  to  doubt  : so  many  records  come  in  a most  unscien- 
tific manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  in  animal 
poisonings.  The  Yew  is  the  only  Coniferous  plant  likely  to  be  seri- 
ously injurious  in  Britain  : there  are  cases  reported  yearly  of  deaths 
of  horses  from  eating  the  leaves,  yet  one  continually  sees  horses 
browsing  on  them  without  ill  effect.  They  seem  to  me  more  toxic 
when  partly  withered.  The  active  principle  is  said  to  be  Taxine. 
It  seems  difficult  to  associate  the  Horse-tails  with  cattle  poisoning, 
yet  both  ErpnaHum  arvenae  and  palvstre  are  eharcred  with  this 
offence.  The  latter  T have  known  cause  death  to  cattle  at  Bycote 
Park  in  Oxfordshire,  but  the  question  arises,  is  it  not  at  least  in 
part  due  to  the  indigestibility  of  the  hard  silicious  stems?  A chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  "Classification  of  Poisons,”  and  there  is  a 
copious  and  excellent  Bibliograyihy.  While  the  nomenclature  is  on 
the  whole  so  excellent,  one  might  suggest  the  use  of  Slum  ercctum 
instead  of  E.  a ngustifoUvm , and  to  iise  capitals  in  the  case  of 
Lau/ro -Cera sun,  Scahiosa  Snccisa,  and  Itavumculus  TAvgun.  Poly- 
gonum aviculare  and  Rhamnu-<<  catharticm  do  not  need  them.  Equi- 
KfitiMn  hdeochnria  is  said  not  to  l>e  British,  but  it  is  so,  being  synony- 
mous with  our  E.  limosum-.  Scilla  hifolia  and  Crocus  sativus,  p. 
106,  might  be  deleted  from  the  British  Plants  and  Anemone  is 
apennina.  not  appeninn  \ the  nulhority  for  Bryonia  dioica  is  Jac- 
quin  not  Linnaeus:  Nepeta.  hederacea  is  the  valid  name  for  Ground 
Ivy,  and  Potentilla.  erecfa  Hampe  for  the  Tormentil ; Dryopteris 
Filix-mas  Schott  is  Ihe  more  correct  name  for  the  Male  Fern,  but 
these  are  trifles  which  can  be  easily  put  right  in  the  new  edition, 
which  we  hope  may  soon  be  rendered  necessary. 

Martine-W,  Mrs  Philip.  Gardening  in  Sunny  Lands  : The 
Riviera,  California,  Australia.  With  an  introduction  by  Edith 
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Wharton,  pp.  296,  17  plates  and  coloured  frontispiece.  R.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  London,  1924;  15/-.  A delightful  present  for  the  gar- 
ilen  lover  and  the  stay-at-home  florist,  since  the  bright  pictures 
in  it  give  him  glimpses  of  anO'ther  world  in  a pleasant  and  inexpen- 
sive manner.  And  to  those  whose  travelling  days  are  drawing  near 
to  a close  Avhat  j)leasant  memories  it  brings  as  one  looks  at  the  pic- 
ture of  the  stuccoed  terrace  adorned  with  pendulous  roses  such  as 
one  has  often  seen  at  Mentone,  alx>ve  the  bays  “ the  peacock’s  neck 
in  hue,”  or  the  spacious  sweep  of  the  well-designed  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Rosmary,  or  the  more  informal  garden  of  the  Villa  Sylvia, 
where  the  grey  olives  and  sombre  cypress  spires  offer  a dignified  foil 
fo  (he  purple  Iris,  bright  Prvmts,  and  stately  tree-peonies. 
.Another  glorious  sight  is  to  be  obtaine<l  at  a Cap  Martin 
garden  which  has  an  unusual  feature  in  the  Riviera  of  a 
clear  stream  of  water  running  through.  Mrs  Martineau 
shows  a delightful  picture  of  a garden  at  Lake  Como  with  the  snow- 
topped  hills  beyond  (he  lake  and  in  the  near  foreground  masses  of 
Azaleas.  Of  all  these  and  many  more  in  various  lands  Mrs  Mar- 
tineau writes  in  an  enthusias(ic  and  charmingly  discursive  manner. 
And  there  are  many  useful  hints  which  florists  will  value  scattered 
through  the  pleasant  pages  or  in  the  Lists  given  at  the  end,  in  which 
a large  number  of  plants  recommended  for  these  sunny  gardens  are 
mentioned.  Rut  a strange  slip  has  l)een  made  in  calling  the  Bladder 
Senna  Coryhis  Avellana,  which  is  the  common  Hazel  of  our  British 
Wood.  Tt  should  have  been  Cnlutea  nrhorescens  L. 

M'Crea,  Mrs  M.  A.  Supplement  (192.3)  to  Marquand’s  Flora  of 
Oueniscy  and  the  Lesser  Channel  Islands,  in  Trans.  Soc.  Guer- 
nesiaise  for  1923.  A painstaking  piece  of  work  in  which  the  various 
scattered  records  are  brought  up-to-date.  As  a matter  of  trifling 
importance,  I found  Briza  media  and  took  it  to  the  late  Mr  Mar- 
quand. 

M'Gtll  and  Smith  Research  Annual,  pp.  116,  1924;  5/-.  In- 
cludes information  on  Formation  of  Permanent  Pasture,  Notes  on 
Temporary  Grasses,  Native  Plants  for  Pasture  Making,  Pastures. 
Plant  Breeding,  Oats,  Potatoes. 


Matthews,  J,  R.  The  Distribution  of  Certain  Portions  of 
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the  British  Flora  : ii.,  Plants  Restricted  to  Scotland,  England,  and 
Wales,  in  Ann.  Bot.  xxxviii.,  p.  707-721,  1924.  Of  Potamogeton 
falcatw  in  France,  one  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  non- 
occurrence since  it  is  a highly  critical  Pond-weed  which  is  reduced 
by  Hagstrom  to  a form  of  nitrns. 

Millais,  J.  G.  Rhododendrons  and  the  Various  Hybrids. 
pp.  xii.,  265,  size  16  x 12  in.,  with  17  full-sized  coloured  plates  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Parsons,  Miss  Winifred  Walker,  and  Miss  Lilian 
Snelling.  14  collotype  plates,  and  46  half-tone  plates.  Longmans. 
Green  A Go.,  London,  1924.  Second  series,  Ten  guineas.  In  1917 
Horticulturists  in  general  and  Rhododendronologists  in  particular 
were  rendered  grateful  by  the  publication  of  a sumptuous  work  by 
Mr  Millais  on  this  attractive  genus,  the  execution  of  the  work  being 
admirably  prepared  by  Mr  Millais,  the  typography,  paper  and 
plates  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  its  publishers,  and  eliciting 
a chorus  of  praise  from  the  reviewers  in  a wide  range  of  publica- 
tions, some  even  rashly  stating  that  the  woi-k  had  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. So  far  from  that  lieing  the  case,  and  one  for  which  the  author 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  the  production  of  the  present  volume  is 
a sufficient  answer.  For  the  past  ten  years,  by  the  exertions  and  re- 
searches of  such  travellers  as  Reginald  Fai'rer,  f’a]it.  Kingdon  Ward, 
and  George  Forrest,  an  immense  number  of  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered, especially  in  Western  China,  in  the  high  altitudes  of  which 
country  each  separate  valley  seems  to  afford  a different  species. 
1’hey  are  the  Uiernria  and  PvJn  of  the  west.  In  the  Gmero  Siphn- 
nngammarnm  of  1900-7  Dalla  Torre  estimated  the  number  of 
spec'ies  as  about  200.  but  according  to  Mr  Millais  they  now  number 
670,  a most  astounding  increase,  and  there  are  many  others  yet  to 
come.  Even  allowing  for  many  reductions  we  may  safely  estimate 
that  ovei'  POO  species  of  this  showy  genus  will  be  found,  and  these 
include  not  only  tiny  shrubs  like  the  representatives  on  the  Swiss 
Alps,  buf  large  forest  trees  exceeding  110  feet  in  height,  while  their 
beauty  in  their  native  home  cannot  be  imagined.  Once  1 asked  Sir 
.To.seph  Horker  what  was  the  greatest  display  of  flower-colouring  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  replied  without  doubt  it  was  the  Rhododen- 
drons of  Sikhim.  Students  of  the  genus  were  fortunate  in  enlisting 
the  services  of  two  such  eminent  botanists  and  cultivators  as  Prof.  I. 
Bayley  Balfour  and  his  successor.  Prof.  W.  Wright  Smith,  for  to 
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Iheii-  indet'atigabls  energy  the  cultivation,  the  naming  and  descrip- 
tion of  a very  large  number  of  the  new  species  are  due.  In  the  first 
volume  Mr  Millais  had  the  assistance  of  Mr  Hutchinson  of  Kew  in 
the  preparation  of  a key  for  the  species.  This  clavis  is  absent  from 
the  present  work,  which,  dealing  for  the  greater  part  with  newly 
descril^ed  species,  will  be  none  the  worse  for  delay  in  its  execution. 
In  the  general  treatment  of  these  species,  the  increased  popularity 
of  which  is  in  a great  part  due  to  the  production  of  the  first  volume, 
there  is  the  same  general  standard  of  e.xcellence.  But,  of  course, 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  as  to  the  species  themselves  or  even 
jierhaps  on  their  identifications,  but  the  writer  has  done  justice  co 
the  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal,  the  magnitude  indeed  of  which 
was  not  the  lea.st  dithcvdty  in  its  preparation.  As  in  the  last  series 
the  publishers  have  done  their  share  in  a splendid  manner.  The 
illustrations  are  most  charming  Avhether  they  are  from  the  delightful 
paintings  of  the  three  talented  lady  artists,  which  are  vividly  repro- 
duced, or  in  the  collotype  plates,  in  which  the  effects  of  colour  are 
almost  given,  so  well  are  they  printed,  and  then  there  are  the  lavish 
half-tcne  blocks  which  adorn  j>age  after  page  of  this  sumptuous 
work — the  production  of  which  must  have  loeen  exceedingly  costly 
and  can  scarcely  repay  either  publisher  or  author  for  the  expense 
incun-eil.  One  may  add  that  the  illustrations  include  some  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr  Forrest  on  the  Chinese  hills  and  these  add  another 
interest  to  the  Ixiok.  'I'he  work  is  prefaced  by  a practical  chapter 
on  “ Modern  Shrub  Gardening."  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  <-o 
the  Chinese  exploi-ations  1)V  the  three  collectors  already  referred  to, 
and  the  author  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  Forrest  and  Kingdon 
Ward  de.scr iptions  from  their  own  pen  of  their  adventurous  jour- 
neys. .Ml'  Kuan  Cox  gives  some  details  of  Farrer’s  last  expedition. 
.-Vnother  cha|iter  is  devoted  to  the  New  Hybrids,  of  which  some  ex- 
amples are  beautifully  figured.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  Tf. 
huderi,  a cross  of  Forti;nei  and  Griff thianuni  : it  flowered  in  the 
sixth  year,  .some  of  the  blossoms  being  actually  seven  inches  across. 
The  species  and  hybrids  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  refer- 
ences being  given  to  those  described  in  the  first  x'olume,  but  xve  notice 
many  (twenty)  species  which  are  included  in  the  Index  Keirensix 
and  its  first  Supplement  not  including  those  in  the  other  Su]i- 
plements.  This  brings  the  total  number  already  descri’ied  to  700 
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species — therefore  one  of  the  largest  genera  known  It  would  have 
been  well  to  give  all  that  are  published.  One  of  the  last  illustrations 
is  that  appropriately  of  zeylanicum,  of  which  a noble  example  is 
shown  growing  near  Newara  Klya  in  Ceylon,  where  once  in  com- 
pany with  l ord  Meath  and  Dr  Longstaffe  we  saw  some  splendid 
examples  flowering.  We  hope  sincerely  that  the  edition  of  550 
copies  will  soon  be  exhausted,  so  that  author  and  publishers  may 
not  be  the  losers  by  their  onterpriso. 

Millspaugh,  Charles  F.,  and  Lawrence  W.  Nuttall.  Flora 
OF  Santa  Cat.alina  Island,  California,  in  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
Rot.  Vol.  5,  pp.  413,  tt.  14,  1923.  Includes  882  species  and  459 
genera  in  an  area  22  miles  long  and  § of  a mile  wide. 

Miscellaneous  Information,  Bulletin  of.  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew.  The  ten  numbers  of  this  very  cheap  Government 
publication  as  usual  teem  with  important  matters  relating  io 
Botany.  Four  hundred  pages  are  supplied  at  a cost  to  the  purchase]- 
of  8/4,  which  even  beats  our  414  pages  for  10/-,  but,  alas,  we  have 
not  the  public  purse  to  draw  upon.  Mr  Sprague  is  well  to  the  foi-e 
and,  in  conjunction  with  L.  A.  M.  Riley,  begins  a most  useful  Flora 
of  British  Honduras — where  the  mahogany  comes  from.  The  colony 
is  slightly  larger  than  Wales,  twice  the  size  of  Jamaica,  and  four 
times  the  size  of  Trinidad;  the  highest  hill  is  Victoria  Peak,  3700 
feet  above  sea  level.  About  800  species  are  known,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  numl)er  will  be  neai  ly  4000  species.  The  Flora 
is  not  arranged  according  to  blnglei-’s  Pfnnzenreich.  Mr  Sprague 
also  gives  the  Mexican  Itinerary  of  Humlx>ldt  and  Bonpland.  Mr 
.1.  Hutchinson  gives  his  third  paper  on  Contributions  towards  a 
Philogenetic  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants.  Mr  W.  H.  Pear- 
son’s posthumous  Notes  on  Tasmanian  Hepatics.  Mr  W.  G.  Craib 
gives  contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Siam,  with  many  new  species. 
Mr  L.  A.  M.  Riley  gives  The  Mexican  and  Central  American  species 
of  OvratM,  with  a key.  No.  4 contains  a note  on  a New  National 
Pinetum.  from  which  it  appears  that  50  acres  have  been  acquired 
at  Bedgebury,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  that 
pui'pose.  There  are  many  trees  already  growing  there,  including 
i>  fine  specimen  of  Ahies  yravdu,  100  feet  high.  The  area  acquirer! 
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may  be  indefinitely  extended;  already  over  three  hundred  plants 
have  been  sent  from  the  Kew  nurseries.  The  committee  to  arrange 
the  laying  out  of  the  planting  contains,  we  are  glad  to  see,  the 
names  of  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell,  Mr  W.  J.  Bean,  and  Dr  A.  W. 
Hill,  but  the  geneial  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Forestry 
Commission.  Mr  J.  Hutchinson  gives  a most  valuable  article  on 
“ Contribution  towards  a Phylogenetic  Classification  of  Flowering 
Plants,”  no.  iv.,  which  is  a proposed  re-arrangement  of  Families 
comprising  the  Archichlamydeae.  On  p.  136,  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill 
gives  an  account  of  “ The  Formation  of  a Seed  Collection,”  which 
now  comprises  about  5300  samples.  On  p.  137,  S.  Garabedian  gives 
“ A Revision  of  Emilia,”  with  a key  to  the  species  on  p.  146.  Mr 

D.  Thoday  gives  “ A Revision  of  the  15  Species  of  Passerina.”  On 
p.  178,  Dr  W.  Robyns  of  Louvain  University  gives  “ A Revision 
of  Sphaeranfh'us,”  which  has  38  species.  Ten  new  species  of 

E. xotic  Orchids  are  descidbed  on  p.  199.  Mr  L.  A.  M.  Riley  con- 
tinues his  Flora  of  Sinaloa,  and  on  p.  223  Dr  J.  Burtt  Davy  de- 
scribes New  or  Noteworthy  South  African  Plants.  Our  Editor  of 
the  last  Pepnri  of  the  B.E.C..  Mr  C.  V.  B.  Marcpiand  (p.  241),  con- 
tributes “ A Revision  of  the  genus  CyavnnfhvK 21  species  from 
tbe  Himalayas  and  China  are  described,  including  five  new  species 
and  many  varieties.  An  account  of  Ancient  Cotton  Fabrics  is  re- 
printed from  Sudan  Nnfpst  and  Pecai-dst  for  Dec.  1923  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  R.  E.  Maney.  He  gives  the  earliest  historical  reference  to 
Cotton  as  FTerodotus,  450  B.C.,  who  in  orivin<r  an  account  of  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Darius,  .521  B.C.,  alludes  t^  trees  which  grow 
there.  “ the  fruit  whereof  is  a wool  exceeding  in  beauty  and  good- 
ness that  of  sheep.”  Theophrastus  more  precisely  localises  the  Cot- 
ton in  the  Isle  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  well  describes  it. 
and  there  are  many  other  references  given.  The  Plants  of  Patos.  a 
small  island  between  Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  are  given  on  p.  253 
by  Mr  R.  O.  Williams.  On  p.  287,  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill  begins  an  im- 
portant paper  on  the  Flora  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  enumerating 
472  species.  Tt  is  continued  on  pp.  305-331,  337-363,  369-383.  On  p. 
331  Air  L.  A.  Boodle  gives  an  account  of  Mistletoe  on  Oaks,  in  which 
he  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  Vhc.um  album  is  sometimes  found 
parasitic  on  LoranthuR  europaeuR,  itself  a parasite,  and  this  is  ac- 
countable for  erroneous  records  of  Mistletoe  on  oaks  in  So\ith-Easl 
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Europe.  Of  course  this  does  not  affect  British  records,  because 
Loranthns  does  not  occur  with  us. 

Miyoshi,  Di-  Manuba.  Plates  of  Japanese  Iris.  Vol.  i.-iv., 
tt.  105.  Wheldon  & Wesley,  London;  £5  10/-.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  222  new  varieties  of  Iris  laevigata , 100  of 
which  are  beautifully  figured. 

Moreux,  L’Abbe  Th.  Pour  Heconnaitre  les  Fleurs.  2 vols., 
pp.  212,  tt.  150.  Oaston  Doin,  Paris,  1924;  8 frs. 

Murbeck,  Svante.  Species  Xounallae  novae  maroccanae,  in 
Bot.  Notiser  i.,  209,  1922  ; ii.,  60,  1928. 

Murr,  Dr  Josef.  Neue  ILibeijsicht  uber  die  Farn  und  Bluten- 
Fr.ANZEN  VON  VORALBERO  UND  LIECHTENSTEIN.  No.  8,  BregeilZ,  1924. 
Verbenaceae.  Among  other  changes  in  names  Mvlgedivm  appears 
as  (~'ir.erhita  alpina  and  with  it  is  Lnctum  ninralis  as  C.  mural  is 
Wallr.,  thus  following  Beauvei'd.  A very  large  number  of  Iliernna 
are  described,  and  he  has  subsecpiently  described  a new  hybrid. 
Ore  pis  hienvis  x capillaris  = C.  Drucei. 

Nabelek,  Dr  I*'!?.  Iter  Turcico-Persicum.  Pt.  i.  : PI.  roll. 
Enurn.  Ranunculaceae-Diiisacaceae.  Pub.  de  la  Fac.  des  Sciences, 
IJniverite  Masaryk,  1928.  Plants  collected  in  Pale.stine.  Mesopo- 
tamia, Kui'distan,  and  Armenia. 

National  Trust,  25  Victoria  St.,  Westminster.  Report  1928-4. 
Frontispiece  shows  view  from  Scafell  Pikes  looking  north  over  the 
area  vested  in  the  Trust.  Among  other  properties  recently  acijuired 
are  the  Roman  Villa,  Chedworth,  with  seven  acres  of  ground.  An- 
nual subscription,  10/-  and  upwards. 

The  Naturamst.  Brown  A Son.  London;  10/6  prepaid.  1928; 
15/-.  1924.  Edited  by  T.  She])herd,  M.Sc.,  etc.,  and  T.  W.  Woo<l- 
head,  Ph.D.,  etc.  Botanical  Survey  and  Ecology  in  Yorkshire,  by 
T.  W.  Woorlhead,  97-128,  1928.  John  Ingham:  a Memoir.  288-9. 
id's  Mosses  go  to  Leeds  Fnive'‘sity.  York, shire  Naturalists  at  Penny- 
stone.  by  W.  IJ.  Pearsall,  D.Sc.,  and  T.  A.  Mason,  840;  ditto  at 
Bedale,  878,  Aspleniwn  Trirhomanfs  at  (Jreenfield,  by  F.  J. 
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Stubbs.  West  Yorkshire  Botanical  Notes,  48,  1924.  Recolonisa- 
lion  of  woodland  flora  after  burning  by  W.  G.  Town,  169.  Further 
Notes  upon  the  Vascular  Plants  characteristic  of  Peat,  Mildred 
Hinchcliffe  and  .1.  H.  Priestley.  201.  Yorkshire  Naturalists  at 
Ravenscar,  by  W.  H.  Pearsall,  D.Sc.,  and  T.  A.  Mason,  272-8; 
ditto  at  Teesdale,  -346.  Roliert  Kidston  ; a memoir  and  portrait, 
.364-6. 

Nature.  Weekly  1/-.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Gregory.  Con- 
tains, as  usual,  an  immense  amount  of  most  valuable  material.  We 
may  note  among  others  the  addres.ses  of  Professor  Bateson  on  Pio- 
gress  in  Biology,  given  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the 
Birkl>eck  College:  oti  Problems  of  Muscular  Receptivity,  by  Sir 
Charles  Sherrington,  P.R.S.,  O.M..  G.B.E.  ; the  Plant  Common- 
wealth and  its  Mode  of  Government,  by  Sir  F.  Keeble,  C.B.E., 
F.R.S.,  a discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Tn.stit\ition  on  March  21. 
which  we  wish  space  allowed  us  to  reprint.  Insects  and  Flowers,  by 
Dr  E.  .T.  Salisbury.  A very  able  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
on  p.  92,  1924.  for  ,Tuly.  Excellent  reports  ai-e  given  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Congress  held  in  London  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  David  Prain,  May  28-.31,  and  of  the  Edinburgh 
Confeience  on  the  Vegetative  Propagation  of  Plants  held  in  that 
city  on  .Tuly  17  and  18  under  the  auspices  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  The  meetings  were  held  by  permission  of  the  Regius 
Professor,  W.  W.  Smith,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  which  are 
.so  well  maintained  under  his  careful  management.  A report  is  also 
given  of  the  meeting  of  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Cape  Town,  July  7-12,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Wilkinson. 

New  Phttolooipt.  Edited  by  A G.  Tansley ; 25/-  per  annum. 
A Fuerteventura  Diary,  by  R.  L.  Praeger,  p.  216.  Note  on  the 
Periodicity  of  Leaf  Form  in  Taraxaevm.  nfft.civole,  by  B.  M.  Grif- 
fiths; 14  text  fig.  : 15.3  specimens  gathered  in  the  grounds  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Reading.  Unfortunately  the  particular  plant  experi- 
mented with  was  not  submitted  to  Herr  Dahlstedt,  nor  was  the 
T.  erythrospermum  critically  identified.  The  latter  came  triie  to 
type,  and  there  was  no  change  in  leaf  form  as  in  the  officinale.  It 
js  a pity  that  the  obsolete  varietal  names  are  used.  The  conclusions 
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(iiawii  froiii  tlieso  e\pei-iiueiits  appeal  to  be  pieinature,  and  not  of 
great  value. 

Nicholson,  \V.  A.  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Norfolk,  in  Trans. 
Norf.  and  Norwich  Nat.  iSoc.  xi.,  pt.  o,  p.  601,  1923-4. 

NuTTALL,  (4.  CLAliKE.  TkEES  /N1)  how  THEV  GrOW.  8vo,  pp. 
xi.,  184,  tt.  70.  Cassell  A Co.,  192o;  7/6. 

Oppenheim,  Bertha.  Winged  Seeds  8vo,  pp.  x.,  242,  tt.  8. 
Macmillan  A Co.,  London,  1923;  12/-. 

OsTENFELD,  Prof.  C.  II.  Floiisle  Meddelelser  Smaa  Bridragtil 
om  Danske  Flora  viii.  Iris  Fseudacorus  L.,  var.  itallidiflava  Sims 
Bot.  Mag.  2239,  1821,  precedes  /.  Bastardi.  Ayrimonia  Eupatoria, 
var.  ochroleu-ca  Ostf.  (petalis  staminisque  pallidis  fere  albescenti- 
bus)  which  I have  seen  in  Britain.  Gives  a description  of  five  species 
of  Amsinkia — Douglasiana,  arenarm,  lycopsioides,  intermedia,  and 
Menziesii.  Also  Odontitis  rubra,  var.  serotina  Reichb.,  sub-var., 
pallida  Lange  = C.  rubra,  var.  pallida  Lange — which  is  British. 
Plants  from  Beata  Island,  St  Domingo,  in  Dansk.  Bot.  Arkiv, 
baud  4,  n.  7,  1924.  Plumeria  Ostenfeldii  Wib.  is  described,  a small 
white-flowered  tree  from  the  rocky  plateau.  Also  a new  genus  of 
.Malvaceae — Ullrichia  Urban  was  found,  and  U.  beatensis,  a con- 
spicuous white-flowered  species,  is  described. 

Parkin,  J.  Stomata  and  Phylogeny,  in  Ann.  Bot.  xxxviii., 
Oct.  1924.  The  Strobilus  Theory  of  Angiospermous  Descent,  in 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  p.  51-64,  1924. 

Piper,  C.  V.,  and  W.  J.  Morse.  The  Soy  Bean.  pp.  xi.,  329, 
1923.  M‘Graw-Hill  Pub!.  Co.,  London;  20/-. 

Rayner,  John  F.  Alien  or  Adventive  Flora  of  Hampshire  and 
(he  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Pioc.  Isle  of  Wight  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  for  1923. 
Counly  Pre.ss,  Newport,  pj).  166-175;  1/6.  The  next  part  will 
contain  a List  of  the  Aliens. 

Rechinger,  Karl.  Studien  uber  dies  Gattung  Rumex,  in  Ann. 
Nat.  Mus.  Wien,  152-9,  1923.  Rumex  curvatvs  is  new  and  there 
are  several  new  hybrids. 
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Kidley,  Henkt  N.,  F.K.S.  The  Flora  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. Demy  8vo,  in  live  volumes.  \’ol.  iii.  : Apetalae.  pp.  xvi., 
4:06,  11)24:.  L.  Reeve  & do.;  16/-. 

Riuu,  George  B.,  Pli.D.  The  Pharmacists'  Botany,  pp. 
xviii.,  318,  witli  many  text  figures.  Tlie  Macmillan  Gompany,  New 
York,  1924.  Professor  Rigg  of  the  University  of  Washington,  w'ho 
has  been  teaching  pharmacy  students  for  foui'teen  years,  here  gives 
the  outgrowth  of  his  experience  and  his  methods  of  teaching  a sub- 
ject which  is  important  to  the  pharmacist  as  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  official  drugs  are  obtained  from  ijlants.  But  he  has  given 
a wider  outlook  than  that  of  mere  pharmacy,  and  has  therefore 
included  terse  accounts  of  Plant  Organs,  the  Plant  Cell,  Leaves 
and  Stems,  Buds,  Roots,  Flowei’s,  Seeds,  Fruits,  as  well  as  Physio- 
logical Processes,  the  Life  Histories  of  Seed  Plants  and  their  Classi- 
fication, brief  accounts  of  Spore  Plants,  Ecology,  Propa- 
gation and  Plant  Breeding,  and  Genetics,  so  that  the  work  is  one 
not  (.inly  suitable  to  the  pharmacist  i)ut  useful  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner who  wishes  to  have  a general  knowledge  of  Vegetable  Phai  - 
macology.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Botanical  Plant 
Names,  and  w'e  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  followed  the  practice  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopteia  in  using  capitals  for  the  specific 
names  of  plants  which  have  been  used  in  a generic  sense  or  are  tle- 
I'ived  from  tlie  nanres  of  i)er.sons.  Therefore,  such  names  as  liham- 
nus  P urahiana  and  Daphne  Mezereum  are  given,  although  the  latter 
is  by  a typographical  erioi'  written  Mezerium . One,  however,  does 
not  like  the  triple  names  such  as  l^runus  Am yydalus  (hdcis  to  ex- 
press a variety.  Oui-  English  method  of  writing  P.  AmygdaluK, 
var.  didris,  .seems  preferable.  The  date  of  the  consistent  use  of 
binomials  might  have  been  more  precisely  stated  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Species  Planturnni  of  1753  and  not  “ alxnit  1750.”  Acciden- 
tal binomials  had  been  used  previously  to  that  date:  it  w'as  Lin- 
naeus who  fir.st  used  them  throughout.  The  text  figures  are  extremely 
well  executed  and  well  chosen,  and  the  photograph  of  Belladonna 
root  is  excellent.  We  notice  the  older  name,  Cnstalin,  is  used  in 
Ihe  sen.se  of  Nym phaea,  which  latter  is  nece.ssarily  restricted  to  the 
yellow  water  lilies.  The  chapter  on  Thallotypes  is  full  of  practical 
information  put  in  plain  and  easy  language  not  overloaded  with 
technical  terms.  The  merits  of  Sphagnum  as  a wound  dressing  are 
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well  explained  : in  the  United  States  S.  palustre,  S.  papillosum , 
S.  iuihricatuni,  and  S.  magdlanicum  are  the  species  chiefly  used. 
The  I'actors  influencing  plant  life  are  also  most  clearly  described. 
In  an  Appendix  are  given  the  Botanical  Synonyms  of  Common  Names 
used  in  the  text.  In  the  States  hemlock  signifies  a species  of 
Tsuga — the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks — not  as  with  us  the 
Socratian  poison,  if  indeed  Xantipjje  ever  used  such  a weak  toxic 
agent  as  (Junium  to  remove  her  too  philosophic  husband.  British 
Pharmaceutical  Students  will  find  much  of  value  in  this  compact, 
well  written,  well  printed  and  excellently  illusti-ated  work. 

Kobson,  Foustkk.  The  Ft.uwEu  Seeker.  A Simple  Guide  to 
the  IdenI iflcation  of  Wild  Flowers,  pp.  viii.,  184,  tt.  16,  and  many 
text  illustrations.  Cassell  & (’».,  London,  1924;  3/6.  This  is  ar- 
rangetl  on  novel  lines,  which  may  Ije  helpful  to  beginners.  Here  is 
an  example  given,  “The  flower  is  found  Ijy  the  way-side,  on  a bank 
or  by  a hedgerow,  in  spring.  It  is  blue.  In  the  list  will  be  found 
that  opposite  blue  there  are  three  flowers.  The  flower  has  four 
petals — but  all  three  have  four  petals.  The  flower  under  observa- 
tion has  a white  centre.  The  list  gives  Germander  Speedwell  as  a 
blue  flower  with  a white  centi’e.”  But  suppose  Veronica  Tourne- 
fortii  grew  there,  are  the  distinctions  sufficient?  The  text  gives 
some  useful  descriptions,  but  the  essential  characters  of  Sonchus 
asper  and  oleraceus  are  not  specified.  The  plates  are  good  repre- 
sentations of  the  plants.  Many  of  the  scientific  names  given  are 
obsolete,  and  the  use  of  capitals  for  specific  names,  though  some- 
what eccentric,  is  better  than  one  often  sees.  There  is  no  reason  to 
include  Echinophora,  which,  if  it  ever  occurred,  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, especially  as  only  two  Orchids  are  included.  The  little 
volume  is  handy  for  the  pocket  and  would  be  an  acceptable  gift  to 
one  who  is  commencing  the  delightful  study  of  out-door  botany. 

Ronniger,  Karl.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Gattung  Thymus 
(1)  Die  Britischen  Arten  und  Formen  Sond.  aus  Fedde  Reperts. 
XX.,  321,  332,  1924.  This  is  practically  a reprint  in  German  of 
the  article  on  Thymus  in  our  last  Eeport.  T . praecox  Opiz,  sub-sp. 
fXicaulis  Ronn.  et  Borum.,  Thuringia,  l.c.  66,  1924. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
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Annual  subscription,  £1  !/•;  entrance  tee,  i!l  Ij-.  Tiie  Library 
now  contains  over  ll),UUU  volumes.  The  Botanical  Magazine  is  now 
published  by  them  at  £‘6  3/-  a volume. 

Russell,  Sir  E.  J.,  F.R.S.  Present-day  Problems  in  Crop  Pro- 
duction, in  Nature  ii.,  434,  11)24. 

Rydberg,  P.  A.  Flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent 
Plains.  Ed.  2,  pp.  137-200,  1923;  tt.  xii.,  1144.  Published  by  the 
author,  New  York,  1922.  Has  139  additional  species. 

Santos,  Jose  K.  Determination  of  Sex  in  Elodea,  in  Botan. 
Cazette  Ixxvii.,  353-37(1,  1924.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
from  material  collected  in  Wolf  Lake,  about  14  miles  from  t'hicago, 
where  of  course  both  sexes  are  present. 

Salisbury,  E.  J.,  D.Sc.  The  Effects  of  Coppicing  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Woods  of  Hertfordshire,  being  the  Anniversary  Address  to 
the  Hertfordshiie  Natural  History  Society  (Trans.  Herts  N.  H.  Soc. 
xviii.,  1924).  Some  Impressions  of  the  International  Phytogeogra- 
phical  Excursion  in  Swdtzerh  id  in  1923  in  Journal  of  Ecology, 
January  1925.  Galmsoga  parviflora  was  a common  wayside  plant 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  frontier.  The  Influence  of  Earthworms  on 
Soil  Reaction  and  the  Stratiflcation  of  Undisturbed  Soils  in  Linn. 
Soc.  Journ.,  Nov.  1924,  415-425. 

Salisbury,  E.  J.,  D.Sc.  Changes  in  the  Hertfordshire  Flora, 
being  his  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  Watford,  March  20, 
1924  (Trans.  Herts  N.  H.  Soc.  xviii.,  1924).  Regarding  the  occur- 
rence of  Box  on  the  Herts  Ixirder  near  Ellesborough,  Bucks,  Dr 
Salisbury  states,  on  the  authority  of  Kalm  (visit  to  England  in 
1745),  that  wdien  at  Gaddesden  in  1748  he  was  told  the  Duke  of 
Bridgwater  planted  the  Box  there  in  some  quantity  as  the  w'ood  was 
in  demand  by  the  London  blockmakers.  This  does  away  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a native  of  the  Chiltern  area.  He  treats  of  the  in- 
creasing frequency  of  several  species  and  his  observations  coincide 
with  those  of  my  own  for  Buckinghamshire.  There  is  a much  longer 
list  of  diminishing  species  and  21  are  probably  extinct  from  the  dry- 
ing uj)  of  marshes.  But  indiscriminate  picking  has  been  one  of  the 
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contribute  elfects  in  the  diminution  of  many  heathland  plants. 
The  paper  should  be  read  by  every  field-worker,  for  it  teems  with 
s>uggestive  points. 

Shantz,  H.  L.  and  R.  L.  Peimeiskl.  Indicator  Significance  of 
the  Natural  Vegetation  of  the  South-Western  Desert  Region  in 
Journ.  Agric.  Research,  xxviii.,  n.  8,  pp.  721-801,  tt.  14,  May  24, 
1024,  Washington.  A valuable  and  thorough  piece  of  invesiigation 
of  a curious  and  interesting  area.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that 
JJotulia  is  used  in  place  of  Suaeda. 

Shensxune,  J.  C.,  F.L.S.  The  Vitality  and  Distribution  of 
Seeds,  in  Journ.  Rot.  207,  1023.  Although  special  reference  is  made 
of  the  occurrence  of  Sisymbrium  Irio  in  London  after  the  great 
fire,  and  to  its  appearance  in  the  Oxford  Botanical  Garden 
in  a fresh  place  after  ashes  had  been  dug  in,  yet  he  has  not  noticed 
the  records  in  our  pages  of  its  appearance  in  Marston  brickyards, 
with  other  garden  plants.  There  it  keeps  fairly  constant.  I 
have  it  in  my  garden,  and  seedlings  come  up  in  gardens  far  re- 
moved—conveyed  by  birds  or  wind.  As  regards  the  Aldwych  site 
referred  to,  we  cannot  place  much  stress  upon  plant  occurrences 
there,  for  I know  a misguided  enthusiast  who  scattered  large  quan- 
tities of  seeds  there  and  elsewhere.  At  present  so  many  records  of 
abnormal  occurrences  rest  on  unscientific  investigation.  In  the 
cases  of  oily  seeds  their  popularly  believed  longevity  may  actually 
be  tlie  case.  The  influence  of  winds  is,  1 believe,  underrated.  1 
saw  Senecio  squalidus  on  the  top  of  Dudley  Castle;  either  wind  or 
birds  must  have  conveyed  it  there. 


Skene,  Maouregok.  The  Biology  op  Flowering  Plants.  8vo, 
pp.  xi.,  523,  tt.  8.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  London,  1924;  16/-. 

Smith,  Gtr.BERT  M.,  J.  B.  Overton,  F.  M.  Gilbert,  R.  H.  Den- 
NiSToN,  G.  S.  Bryan,  and  C.  F.  Allen.  A Text  Book  of  General 
Botany,  p}).  x.,  409.  Macmillan  A Co.,  London,  1924;  16/-. 

Smith,  J.  F.  Ferns  and  How^  to  Grow  Them.  pp.  66.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  & Co.,  London,  1923;  6/6. 
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Society  pok  the  Pkomotion  of  Natuue  Kesekves.  llandbuok, 
1924.  Natural  History  Museum,  London,  S.W.  7.  The  Society 
has  lost  by  death  Mr  Ugilvy  Grant  and  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Montagu, 
who  were  members  of  the  executive. 

Spence,  Lewis.  The  Problem  of  Atlantis.  VV.  Kider  & Sons, 
1924;  lU/G  net.  In  this  interesting  book  Mr  Lewis  Spence  under- 
takes to  show  that  Plato's  well-known  story,  derived  from  Egyptian 
priests,  of  the  former  existence,  to  the  West  of  Europe,  of  a large 
continent  known  as  Atlantis  and  still  remaining  within  the  human 
period,  perhaps  not  more  than  9000  or  10,000  years  ago,  is  pro- 
bably a true  tradition.  He  gives  us  Geological,  Biological,  Pre- 
historic evidence  and  brings  many  traditions,  old  and  various,  from 
Egypt,  Central  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  support  the 
truth  of  the  story.  To  us  in  this  report  the  interesting  part  is  the 
evidence  given  by  plants.  He  quotes  M.  Gattefosse,  of  Lyons,  “who 
has  made  a special  study  of  the  question,”  as  saying  that  “ The 
Canaries,  Azores  and  Madeira  have  an  existing  Flora  comparable 
with  that  of  Western  Europe  in  Tertiaiy  times,  which  Flora  has 
undergone  a special  and  localised  evolution  and  has  explicit  rela- 
tions with  American  Flora.”  Thus  for  example  some  species  of  Or- 
chids “ flourish  only  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira  and  America.”  This, 
.Mr  Spence  thinks,  means  that  the  centre  of  its  origin  or  dispersion 
was  the  lost  Atlantis  continent,  from  which  it  spread  East  and  West 
or  remained  on  the  islands  which  were  once  the  mountain  tops.  The 
evidence  of  the  Flora  seems  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  should  be  added 
that  the  evidence  from  the  Fauna  of  Central  America  and  Europe 
is  far  more  convincing.  Whether  the  sceptics  will  think  that  Mr 
Spence  has  ■proved  his  case  or  not  he  has  certainly  shown  the  pos- 
sibility, perhaps  the  probability,  of  the  former  existence  of  Atlantis 
and  he  will  at  least  convince  every  unbiassed  reader  that  “ No  good 
reason  can  be  found  why  it  should  not  have  existed.” 

F.  Bennett. 

Stevens,  William  Chase.  Plant  Anatomy  from  the  St'^nd- 
point  of  the  Develo])ment  and  Functions  of  the  Tissues  and  Hand- 
book of  Micro-Technik.  4th  edit.,  pp.  xv.,  398.  J.  A A.  Churchill, 
London,  1924;  18/-. 
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Stomps,  Th.  J.  Rhine  Plants  and  Mollusea  in  Eastern  Eng- 
land, in  Tids.  Tijdschriit  Kon.  Nederl.  Aard.  Genoot,  Nov.  1923. 
Of  these  he  says  that  among  others  Muscari  raceinosuin,  Ornithu- 
yaiani  uinbcllatuiit,,  Eryiigiuni  caniptstre,  Sclcranthus  -ptrcnnis,  are 
confined  or  nearly  confined  to  the  Breckland  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiolk. 
This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Mvosoari  is  native  in  Oxon  on  the  lime 
stone,  as  is  the  Oniithoyaluin,  which  also  occurs  on  ihe  Chalk; 
Erynyiam  is  known  in  Hampshire  and  Devon,  while  there  is  an 
outlier  of  the  Scleranthus  in  Radnor. 

TAiiouRniN,  C.  R.  Some  Notes  as  to  British  Orchids,  1924.  One 
is  sorry  to  see  the  statement,  which  can  only  increase  confusion,  that 
(J.  macidata  was  “recently  called  0.  Euchsii,”  and  that  O.  dudes  was 
“recently  called  ericetorum.”  If  botanical  descriptions  mean  any- 
thing, O.  maculata=  ericetorum,  praecox,  and  elodes,  and  O.  Fuchsii 
= 0.  macidata  Godfery,  non  L.  The  statement  that  there  has  been 
no  record  of  0.  hircina  for  Surrey  for  about  7U  years  is  incorrect. 
If  our  pages  are  consulted  a recent  one  will  be  found.  We  regret 
also  to  see  some  other  names  used,  i.e.,  Epipactis  violacea  should  be 
E . pwpurata,  or  rather  llelloborine  purpurata,  and  E.  atrorubens 
is  given  instead  of  //.  atropurpurea.  The  reference  to  Epipoyon 
aphyllum  “Journ.  Bot.”  should  read  E.  Epipogium  Druce  in  Gard. 
Chron.  1924  (whence  the  note  in  Journ.  Bot.  Avas  culled). 

Tansley,  a.  G.  The  Unification  of  Pure  Botany,  in  Nature  85, 
1924. 

Tansley,  a.  G.  History  of  the  Scots  Pine  in  England,  in  Pioc. 
Birmingham  Nat.  Hist.  & Phil.  Soc.  15,  Supp.  1923.  See  Journ. 
Ecol.  ii.,  128,  1923. 

Thellung,  Albert.  Uber  Einige  Kritische  Heracleum,  in  Sip- 
pen  der  Alpen  Osterr.  Bot.  Zeit.  2U0-13,  1924.  Levisticum  officinale 
Koch  Verb.  Nat.  Gesel.  in  Basel  xxxv.,  29,  1923.  Weitere  Beitrage 
zur  Nomenklatur  der  SchweizerHora  (viii.),  in  Viert.  der  Naturf. 
Zurich,  pp.  457,  1923,  replaces  Sparyanium  affne  Schniz.,  1845, 
by  S.  any mti folium  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Am.  189,  1803.  Uses  Agrostis 
paJu.stris  Huds.  vice  A.  alba  L.,  Mariscu.^i  serratus  Gilib.  vice  C. 
.Mariscus,  but  why  not  Marisens  Marisni.<i1.  Retains  Polygonum 
mite  Schrank.  The  arguments  for  the  use  of  P.  duhium  instead  of 
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f*.  mite  are  considered.  Arubis  albida  Stev.  nom.  iiud.  is  re- 
placed by  A.  caucasica  Willd.  Eii.  Hort.  Berol.  Supp.  45,  1813; 
Cyfiuylossum  yermauicii-m  Jacq.  is  adopted  instead  oi'  C.  montanwm 
Lain.;  Myosutis  alpestris  Schmidt  instead  of  M.  pyrenaica  Pourr., 
and  Mentha  niliaca  (Juss.)  Jacq.  Hort.  Vindob.  iii.,  40,  1770,  in- 
stead of  M.  villosa  Huds.  of  1778. 

Thompson,  K.  Campbell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  The  Assyrian  Herbal  : 
A Monograph  on  the  Assyrian  Vegetable  Drugs,  pp.  294  (stencils), 
Luzac  A Co.,  London,  1924.  This  erudite  publication  gives  an 
account  of  about  250  kinds  of  Vegetable  Drugs  which  are  mentioned 
in  cuneiform  plant-lists  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  sources. 
It  proves  that  the  early  Assyrian  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  not  only  vegetable  but  mineral  medicinal  substances.  It 
shows,  too,  that  250  drugs  are  mentioned  4,400  times,  that  120 
mineral  substances  are  referred  to  on  G50  occasions,  and  that  180 
drugs  are  not  yet  identified.  The  Assyrian  had  a methodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Drugs.  He  begins  with  Grasses,  follows  with 
Rushes  and  the  Euphorbiaceae,  but  owing  to  the  prefix  “ Hul  ” the 
Cucurbitaceae  and  the  Papaveraceae  are  grouped  together,  while  the 
Compositae  are  indiscriminately  scattered.  This,  the  author  says,  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  what  is  known  of  the  Assyrian  method  but 
it  evinces,  as  the  subject  is  more  closely  studied,  that  the  doctors  and 
chepiists  of  Nineveh  had  a great  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He 
thinks  that  many  of  these  Assyrian  plant-names  have  found  their 
way,  doubtless  through  merchants,  into  the  Western  langTUiges,  and 
of  these  he  gives  examples.  The  much  debated  “ Silphium,”  he 
suggests  is  the  Laserpitium  from  the  Assyrian  “ Laserbitu,”  and 
that  Myrrh  is  derived  from  “ Murru.”  The  Assyrians  described 
Colocynth  apple  as  “ like  a ball,”  the  opium  poppy  as  “ like  Man- 
dragora,”  and  women  and  children  gathered  its  juice.  Hyoscyamus 
is  a “ heart-plant  ” which  was  used  for  many  complaints,  and  there 
is  a poem  about  it  extant.  Unfortunately  space  prevents  the  de- 
tailed criticism  which  such  a work  as  this  demands. 

Thonb,  Fr.ynk  E.  a.  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Yellowstone 
Nationai,  Pa!!K.  pp.  70,  (t.  8.  J.  D.  Haynes,  St  Paul,  Minnesota. 
1923. 
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Thurston,  Edgar,  C.I.E.,  and  C.  C.  Vigurs.  Note  on  the 
Cornish  Flora.  Adds,  inter  alia,  Physalis  Fendleri  (adv.). 

Todd,  James  A.  Plant  Studies.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  161.  A.  Baien- 
dine  (fe  Sons,  Edinburgh,  1924;  2/6. 

Townsend,  Charles  Wendell.  Beach  Grass,  pp.  xii.,  319, 
tt.  82.  Marshall,  Jones  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1923;  3i  dollars. 
This  charming  and  beautifully  printed  volume,  with  its  excellent 
plates,  was  written  by  Dr  Townsend,  the  author  of  “Sand  Dunes  and 
Salt  Marshes,”  as  an  intimate  study  of  a sandy  seashore  region.  It 
is  written  in  an  informal  anecdotal  style  for  the  general  reader  of 
simple  out-door  tastes,  the  author’s  knowledge  assuring  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations.  “ The  fox  and  deer,  the  muskrat  and 
rabbit,  the  crow  and  skunk,  hen’ing  gull  and  white-footed  mouse, 
these  and  other  inhabitants  and  frequenters  of  the  dunes,  are  the 
principal  characters  in  a sea-side  drama  enacted  in  a sandy  setting 
of  l)each  grass,  willow  and  golden  rod.  The  action  does  not  take 
place  in  summer  alone,  and  fully  as  interesting  is  the  winter  season, 
with  its  fi-ozen  estuaries,  surf-battered  ice  walls,  frost-rime  and 
frozen  sand  columns.”  The  beach  grass  which  gives  the  book  its 
name  is  our  own  Marram,  Ainmophila  arenaria.  Byron’s  well-known 
lines  are  quoted  as  a prelude:  “ There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely 
shore,  there  is  society  where  none  intrudes.”  IJe  shows  this  to 
be  the  case  in  his  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  things  he  sees  there. 
There  is  the  ever-shifting  dune  with  that  purity  of  outline  rippled 
with  the  waves  of  wind  which  cause  its  movement,  there  are  fixed 
dunes,  helped  to  become  stationary  by  the  Marram  Grass,  and  then 
there  are  what  the  author  calls  irregular  dunes,  which  look  like 
snow-covered  mountain  tops.  He  tells  us  of  coast  erosion,  of  the 
extension  of  the  pine  trees,  of  new  arrivals,  and  of  Cranberry  bogs, 
and  he  rightly  hopes  that  no  misguided  enthusiast  will  begin  plant- 
ing foreign  shrubs  or  trees  to  disturb  the  natural  flora  of  the  dunes, 
and  thus  de,stroy  the  harmony.  In  this  delightful  manner  the 
author  leads  us  along  in  his  explorations,  and  if  ever  the  way  seems 
long  he  introduces  a graceful  and  vivid  photograph  to  charm  us  on 
the  journey.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ingredients  in  the  dune 
flora  is  the  Dusty  Miller.  Arfemina  Sfelleriann , a Kamscatkan 
plant  which  is  thoroughly  naturalised  on  the  North  Bull  near  Dub- 
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lin,  at  Marazion  in  Cornwall,  and  of  which  1 found  a single  example 
at  Lunan  Bay  in  Forfarshire.  On  the  North  American  dunes  it  is 
luxuriant,  as  the  beautiful  photograph  shows.  lie  tells  us  that 
mirages  are  not  unfrequent,  and  often  of  singular  beauty.  His  de- 
scription of  a night  under  the  stars  makes  one  long  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
perience. He  shows  a photograph  with  a moonlight  exposure  of 
twenty  minutes,  which  gives  the  impression  of  a cloud  upon  a moun- 
tain side,  but  it  is  only  the  mist  sweeping  over  the  dunes.  Alas, 
one  sometimes  suffers  for  these  poetic  wanderings.  Thei-e  are  not  only 
the  notes  of  the  birds,  but  also  the  ping  of  the  mosquitoes — and  they 
take  their  fill.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  tlie  Audol)on  Society’s 
exertions  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  egrets  are  bearing  fruit,  and 
that  they  are  now  increasing.  Here,  too,  the  gi-eat  Snowy  Owls  come 
as  visitors;  they  are  gluttonous  eaters,  and  the  list  of  the  contents 
of  their  pellets  is  a revelation  of  omnivorous  feeding.  No  fewer 
than  thirteen  different  kinds  of  birds  and  four  species  of  mammals 
were  identified  in  the  debris  round  theii-  nest.  “ Tracks  in  the 
sand”  affords  most  {ileasant  reading.  So,  too,  do  the  chapters  on 
the  dunes  in  winter,  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  snow  and  ice,  the 
frozen  seas,  and  the  driven  snow,  described  as  they  are  by  a master 
hand.  When  one  is  in  a cosy  room  before  a blazing  coal  fire, 
one  complacently  endures,  in  imagination,  a temperature 
below  zero,  and  one  might  be  inclined  to  ask  oneself — but  quite  sure 
that  consent  would  not  be  given — to  “ Give  me  to  struggle  with 
weather  and  wind  ; give  me  to  stride  through  the  snow,”  which  is  not 
for  us  septuagenarians.  Then  there  is  the  glory  of  the  winter  sky  when 
Aurora  comes  with  its  ever-shifting  phases  of  form  and  colour,  the 
“ dance  of  the  spirits,”  as  the  Cree  Indians  call  it.  Very  delightful, 
too,  are  the  chapters  on  “ Hawking  ” and  the  “ Courtship  of 
Birds,”  a subject  on  which  Julian  Huxley  has  a great  deal  to  say. 
The  reading  of  the  “ Beach  Gra,ss  ” has  been  a real  pleasure,  and 
one  lays  down  the  book  with  a sigh  of  regret  at  wasted  opportunities, 
or  the  impossibility  of  grasping  them. 

Trail,  James  William  Helenus.  A Memorial  Volume.  Demy 
f^vo,  pp.  vii.,  .?.31.  The  Aberdeen  University  Press,  Upper  Kirk- 
gate,  Aberdeen,  102.1;  7/6.  On  the  fifth  of  May  1020,  a committee 
was  formed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  creation  of  a memorial 
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and  on  the  29th  of  March  1922  it  was  decided  to  have  a mural  por- 
trait plaque  placed  in  the  New  Department  of  Botany  and  that  a 
memorial  volume  containing  unpublished  work  of  Professor  Trail 
should  be  i.ssued.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  plaque 
portrait,  which  was  executed  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward.  The  head 
of  Professor  Trail  is  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  oak  leaves,  acorns 
and  galls,  the  galls  of  Scotland  having  formed  his  favourite  object 
of  study,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Annals  of  Scot- 
tish Natural  Jlistory.  of  the  Botanical  portion  of  which  work  for 
some  years  he  was  a most  efficient  editor.  The  decorative  panel 
presents  a dragonfly  and  a water-spider,  representative  of  his  zoo- 
logical interests;  and  a bladder-wort  indicative  of  his  work  at  the 
Scottish  flora.  The  two  Brazilian  palms  have  reference  to  his  early 
jiapei's,  after  his  return  from  his  scientific  visit  to  the  Amazon. 
The  second  object  of  the  Memorial  is  in  this  volume,  which  is  a 
" Flora  of  the  City  Parish  of  Aberdeen,”  on  which  he  had  spent 

t 

many  years  of  investigation.  Tt  may  at  once  be  said  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  memorial  volume  its  preparers  and  editors  have 
exercised  a wise  discretion  and  have  most  admirably  carried  out  the 
task  entrusted  to  them.  His  friends  will  especially  he  very  glad  to 
have  included  the  Biographical  Sketch  based  upon  a fragment  of 
his  Autobiography,  which  by  the  permission  of  the  University  Lib- 
rary, to  which  body  many  of  his  MSR.  were  bequeathed,  has  been 
allowed  to  be  used.  The  words  of  the  inscription  of  the  Memorial 
Tablet  are  : — “ He  knew  and  loved  the  realm  of  living  nature  and 
inspired  successive  generations  of  students  Avith  his  desire  for  deeper 
knowledge.”  The  Amlume  also  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Trail 
taken  in  1903.  Here  one  may  say  that  he  had  prepared  a MSS. 
volume  or  volumes  in  which  the  comital  distribution  of  plants 
through  Scotland  was  clearly  shown.  Tt  seems  desirable  that  in  some 
form  this  should  be  published,  as  though  for  the  greater  part  it 
appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  it  was  a series 
of  articles  and  is  therefore  not  easy  to  consult.  This  would  probably 
contain  additional  material  to  his  Reprint  from  the  Annals  (see 
Mem.,  p.  49).  In  the  autobiography  referred  to  there  are  some 
pleasing  incidents.  Trail  and  a companion  walked  through  the 
rain  from  Thurso  to  Melvich,  where,  drenched  to  the  skin,  they  were 
told  at  the  only  inn  “there  was  no  room,”  and  were  advised  to  go 
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to  Hetty  Hill — that  hospitable  lady  whose  charms  are  in  every  visi- 
tors’ mouth — but,  alas,  it  was  miles  beyond.  They  refused  to  budfre 
and  were  shown  a room  “not  "ood  enough  for  p:entlefolk,”  but  which 
contained  two  beds,  a fireplace,  and  a table.  Here,  having  had  a 
fire  lighted,  they  undressed  in  order  to  dry  their  clothes,  enjoyed  a 
good  meal  dressed  in  blankets,  liked  the  place  so  much  that  they 
stayed  another  night,  and  when  the  bill  for  the  two  was  produced, 
the  total  was  four  shillings  which,  said  the  servant,  included  tips. 
The  riironological  Biography  beginning  with  1808  occupies  25 
pages.  The  Flora  proper  begins  with  a chapter  devoted  to  Changes 
in  Topography,  and  a good  account  of  the  Alien  Flora.  It  may  be 
noted  that  he  reconled  several  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  Britain. 
The  Flora  proper  contains  228  pages,  in  which  the  type  clearly 
shoAvs  the  native  as  opposeil  to  the  adventive  species.  The  work  of 
the  older  writers  is  carefully  given.  Is  not  //eliarifhus  ntujyrophyl- 
lus  a misprint  for  //.  arynphylht.i^,  a 'E^as  pbmt  ? Under  the  species 
will  be  found  some  valuable  notes.  The  whole  volume  is  a very 
happy  tribute  to  a I’eal  flower-lover  and  to  a genuine  student,  and 
especially  to  be  valued  since  it  was  the  last  work  of  the  last  of  the 
Professorial  Systemal  ists. 

TiiANSEAu,  E.  N.  General  Botany.  8vo,  pp.  560.  G.  G.  Har- 
rap  A Co.,  London,  1924;  8/6. 

U.S.  Dee’autment  ok  Aoricultuhe  Bukeau  ok  Plant  Industry. 
Washington,  1924.  The  marvellous  out})ut  of  publications  still 
pursues  its  wonted  energetic  course.  The  Inventory  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  Imported  now  numbers  up  to  Dec.  1.  1922,  55,569-56,144. 
As  is  customai-y  some  most  valuable  notes  are  given,  and  the  Intro- 
ductory Statement  by  David  Fairchild  epitomises  much  of  this. 
In  noticing  Captain  Kingdon  Ward’s  “Romance  of  Plant  Hunters’’ 
reference  was  made  to  the  Likiang  Snow  Ranges.  Mr  Rock,  an- 
other of  those  adventurous  beings,  employed  by  the  States,  brought 
back  Lthnm  snfchitevense  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Part  of  his 
mission  was  to  collect  plants  of  economic  importance.  At  8000  feet 
he  got  a small,  sour,  red-fruited  apricot  of  delicious  fragrance  and 
aroma,  and  many  other  interesting  species  of  cherry  and  fruit 
trees  which  are  being  tested.  A hairy  form  of  Alfalfa  from  Peru 
has  been  cultivated  so  successfullv  that  several  million  dollars  worth 
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are  grown  yearly  in  California;  another,  the  San  Pedrana  variety, 
from  Peru,  is  now  being  tested.  So  rapid  is  its  growth  that  it  can 
be  cut  every  45  days.  An  Australian  form  of  Tri folium  subter- 
raueum  shows  so  much  promise  that  a second  importation  of  seeds 
has  been  necessary.  As  an  example  of  a pi-actical  pamphlet  one  may 
refer  to  no.  1339,  “ On  Red  Clover  Culture.”  This  forms  one  )f 
the  largest  crops  in  the  United  States.  A map  is  given  of  the  Union, 
and  each  tiny  dot  on  it  indicates  that  2000  acres  are  under  clover 
culture.  This  at  a glance  gives  definite  information.  How  different 
the  plan  in  the  Cambridge  Flora,  where  the  whole  of  a county 
bordering  the  sea  would  be  shaded  to  indicate  a single  locality  on 
the  coast.  Practical  methods  are  given  to  determine  the  germinat- 
ing percentage  of  the  seed,  and  how  to  detect  the  presence  of  seeds 
of  weeds,  good  figures  of  each  being  given.  No.  1381  is  another  ex- 
cellent “ Bulletin  on  Herbaceous  Perennials.”  It  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Govt.  Print.  Office,  Washington,  for  15  cents.  Three  Bul- 
letins, 1400,  1 and  2,  are  devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  American 
Cranberry,  Vacciniinn  mncrocarpon,  which  occurs  as  an  adventive 
in  Flintshij-e.  The  cultivation  was  begun  about  Cape  Cod  between 
1810  and  1820,  and  was  not  a success;  to-day  about  30,000  acres 
are  under  its  culture,  nearly  half  of  which  are  in  Massachusetts. 
Half  a million  bari'els  are  produced  in  the  States  of  the  value  of 
over  54  million  dollars.  The  Scottish  Cranberry  is  Vncciniuw  Vitix 
idnea,  but  we  never  heard  a vernacular  name  “ Fox  berry  ” used 
for  it  in  Britain.  It  occurs  in  tne  States,  but  for  commercial  pur- 
poses it  is  chiefly  collected  in  northern  Europe.  Another  eminently 
useful  publication  (Hep.  Circ.  323)  is.  “How  to  Collect,  Label,  and 
Pack  Living  Plant  Material  for  Long  Shipment,”  by  B.  T.  Gal- 
loway. Issued  at  5 cents,  with  ten  full-page  plates,  it  cannot  be 
called  expensive.  In  Circ.  51,  it  is  claimed  that  a plant  undistin- 
guishable  fi'om  the  Wild  Emmer,  Triticum  dicoccum , var.  dicoe- 
coides!,  has  been  produced  synthetically  by  crossing  a variety  of  2\ 
vulgare,  var.  Early  Fed  Chief,  with  var.  Morouani  of  T.  durum 
Hesf.  The  results  of  culture  trials  are  given.  It  is  claimed  that 
through  hybridisation  a fonn  similar  morphologically  and  genetic- 
allv  to  the  true  wild  type  has  been  obtained. 

Ward,  Captain  Kinodon,  F.R.G.S.  Tite  Romance  of  Plant 
Hunting,  tt,  xi.,  276,  with  many  illustrations  and  a map.  Demy 
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8vo.  Edwin  Arnold,  London,  1924;  12/6.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  vivid  accounts  of  plant-hunting  in  the 
far  east  by  Captain  Kingdon  Ward,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  now  we  have  from  his  pen  a handsome 
and  fascinating  volume  giving  his  experiences  in  botanising  in  the 
high  and  practically  unknown  regions  in  upland  China.  We  have 
seen  in  Mr  Millais’  stately  volume  on  the  Rhododendrons  how  much 
additional  knowledge  of  them  and  other  plants  we  owe  to  this  in- 
trepid traveller.  The  Botany  of  China,  that  great  mysterious  em- 
pire, seems  well  nigh  inexhaustible  despite  the  early  workers 
Bretschneider,  Fortune,  Loureiro.  Hance,  and  many  others  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  in  more  recent  times  Hancock  and  Henry. 
Yet  still  an  unending  stream  of  new  things  comes  in  from 
Farrer,  wrecked  in  the  midday  of  his  life;  from  Forrest,  and  not 
in  any  lesser  degree  from  our  author,  so  that  at  Kew  to-day  there 
are  accumulations  of  material  amounting  to  many,  many  thousands 
of  specimens  which  when  they  are  wmrked  out  will  add  hundreds, 
and  possibly  thousands  of  new  species.  One  would  not  be  surprised 
if  eventually  the  flora  of  that  immense  and  varied  area  were  not 
far  short  of  15,000  species.  The  present  volume  treats  of  his  jour- 
ney through  Buniah  into  Yunnan,  and  his  experience  is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles.  The  atmospheric  conditions  seem  wretched,  for  when 
it  is  not  raining — and  it  rains  weeks  on  end — it  is  snowing,  and  he 
graphically  describes  the  conditions  in  which  poor  plant-life  strug- 
gles on  the  precipitous  screes,  subject  as  it  is  not  only  to  fierce 
winds,  sleet  and  tempestuous  rain,  but  also  to  the  cannonade  of 
falling  rocks  ami  the  slides  of  the  upper  surface  of  debris.  Yet  here, 
with  the  long  tap  root  driven  down  to  the  water-bearing  strata, 
beautiful  species  are  to  be  found,  although  to  gather  them  in  flower 
ni-  sec<l  one  has  to  face  a barrage  almost  as  deadly  as  that  of  Flan- 
ders fields.  Szechwan  was  explored,  and  there  on  the  cliffs  of  Muli 
facing  east  to  the  Litang  river  are  the  great  screes.  On  the  cliffs 
themselves  he  gathered  many  a rarity,  including  the  great  rounded 
cushions  of  Primnla  Dnhervardiann,  studded  with  yellow-eyed 
mauve-coloured  flowers,  but  the  gem  was  Camponvln  calcicoln , 
which  received  ihe  Award  of  Merit  at  Chelsea  in  1923.  “ Only  an 

inch  high,  it  forms  mats  and  nests  of  olive-green  kidney-shaped 
leaves,  veined  with  pale  jade,  and  covered  with  a soft  white  down, 
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From  this  mosaic  rise  clusters  of  large  nodding,  tremulous,  deep 
violet-coloured  flowers.”  He  describes  graphically  the  glory  of  the 
” Lapponimim  sea,”  the  wonderful  Rhododendrons  of  that  group 
whose  type  is  so  poor  and  dubious.  He  tells  us  that  only  one 
species,  li.  nivcde,  is  known  from  the  Himalayas,  but  here  in  spring 
the  moorland  puts  on  a wedding  garment,  for  you  may  wander  foi" 
(lays  through  a chromatic  surf  of  Rhododendrons,  rose-pink,  ivoi-y 
white,  lavender,  plum-purple,  crimson  and  amber  yellow.  It  is 
Western  Szechwan,  the  Tibetan  Marches,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
Tjapponicum  Rhododendron.  He  says  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
yellow-flowered  forms  all  have  crimson  or  purple  styles,  but  each 
s|)ecies  itself  has  a wide  range  of  colouring.  He  had  a hard  journey 
from  Likiang,  the  mountain  range  of  which  has  peaks  21,000  feet 
high,  to  Yungning.  Only  once  was  the  path  Mow  9000  feet  altitude, 
when  the  hot  gorge  of  the  Yangtze  had  to  be  descended.  Alas,  1 only 
know  the  wondei-ful  gorges  of  that  mighty  stream,  but  what  he 
found  there,  and  all  the  other  floral  l>eauties  he  describes,  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  book  itself,  which  will  repay  the  reader  whether  he 
be  botanist  oi-  traveller. 

Watney,  Lady  Mahcaijet.  Herbs,  pp.  121,  1924.  Privately 
printed.  Extracts  from  The  Herbalists  i-elative  to  uses  and  pro- 
])ei'ties  of  Herbs. 

Weathers,  John.  My  Harden  Book  : Prepared  for  the  Daily 
I'se  of  all  who  own  a Harden.  Big  oi-  Little.  j)p.  xvi.,  744,  with  24 
coloured  plates  and  ■192  illustrations.  Longmans.  Hreen  A Co.. 
London.  1924  ; .16/-.  On  the  cover  it  states  that  “ In  this  work  the 
author,  who  has  had  forty  years’  experience  in  practical,  scientific, 
and  commercial  horticulture,  not  only  deals  with  the  best  practical 
methods  of  modern  cultivation  and  pi-opagation  of  plants,  but  also 
with  the  i-easons  underlying  the  vaidous  operations.  The  work  -s 
in  fact  a ti'eatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hardening.  It  aims 
at  telling  the  gardener,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  in  plain 
and  untechnieal  language  not  only  how  to  perform  the  work  in  the 
fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  rock,  bulb,  or  water  garden,  but  also  gives 
reasons  why  it  should  be  done  in  a certain  way.”  The  claims 
made  in  the  foregoing  statements  are  not  based  too  high,  for  the 
book  will  be  a vnde  meciini  to  its  happy  possessor.  In  Sir  Frank 
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Crisp’s  "Mediaeval  Gardens’’  allusions  were  made  to  those  belonging  , 
to  the  religious  establishments,  and  Mr  Weathers  rightly  says  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  monastic  gardens  such  as  those  at  Thorney, 
Newstead,  and  Battle  Abbeys,  but  little  advancement  in  the  art 
could  have  gone  on.  He  traces  the  development  influenced  by  the  ( 

Crusaders,  and  by  the  discoverers  of  this  new  world  who  brought 
home  many  spoils.  Gardening  was  fostered  in  England 
by  the  so-called  Physic  Gardens  such  as  that  of  Loi-d  Burgley’s  at 
Holborn.  He  makes  a slight  error  in  atti  ibuting  the  foundation  of 
the  Oxford  Physic  Garden  as  at  Magdalen  College  in  1()22.  It  .'s 
true  the  fee-simple  of  the  ground  is  vested  in  that  College,  and  they  i 

have  been  generous  donors  to  its  upkeep,  but  it  was  a gift  of  Lord  ; 

Danby  to  the  University  as  a whole,  and  it  is  now  kept  up  by  them. 

He  tells  us  that  Kew  Gardens  cover  288  acres.  He  gives  a good 
view  of  a woodland  scene  with  the  Daffodils,  and  there  is  a delight-  j 

fill  coloured  one  with  the  Blueliells  (which  are  Srilla  iionsr?-ipta,  not  J 

S.  featalis,  as  is  given  in  the  text),  in  which  the  "heavens  are  up- 
breaking  through  the  earth.”  One  of  the  most  valuable  featuies  in 
the  book  is  the  advice  given  as  to  gardening  operations.  Then  179  ‘ 

pages  are  given  uy>  to  the  descrijition  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Peren-  * 

nials,  in  which  those  in  general  use  are  described  in  plain  language. 

It  may  be  added  that  throughout  the  volume  the  scientific  names  are 
most  cai-efully  spelled,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  putting  capitals 
in  the  right  place.  The  derivation  of  the  scientific  generic  name 
is  usually  added.  We  wished  th>  Stnficea  had  been  given  their  cor-  ’ 

rect  name  TAmnninm,  and  the  Hart’s  tongue,  Phyllitis,  instead  of 
the  no  longer  valid  Hcolojievdrivm . There  seems  no  reason  to  add 
" |)robable  ” to  the  American  origin  of  7,ea  Mays^.  Surely  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  American;  it  is  the  actual  area  from  which  it 
originates  that  may  lie  doubtful.  There  are  useful  chapters  on 
Hardy  BuHxuis  Plants,  Climbing  and  Trailing  Plants,  the  Rock 
Garden,  Water  and  Bog  Gardening,  Hardy  Ferns  (which  is  rather 
condensed).  Ornamental  and  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs  and 
Roses.  Part  8 is  devoted  to  Glass-house  Gardening;  4 to  the  Fruit 
Garden;  5 to  the  Vegetable  Garden,  and  in  Part  6 will  be  found  .a 
most  useful  " Garden  Calendar.”  The  work  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  yet  published,  and  large  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  way  it  could  be  shortened  without 
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sacrificing  its  value.  We  hope  the  sale  will  be  commensurate  with 
ihe  labour  given  to  it  not  only  by  the  able  author,  but  by  the  pub- 
lishers, who  have  produced  a most  attractive  book. 

Wkatuekwax,  Paul.  The  Stoky  op  the  Maize  Plant,  pp.  xv., 
24:7,  coloured  tt.  2,  fig.  173.  University  of  Chicago  Science  Series. 
Univ.  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1924:.  We  have  recently  alluded  to 
the  Text  Books  on  Wheat  by  Prof.  Percival,  and  on  Rice  by  Prof, 
('opeland.  Here  we  have  a volume  to  complete  the  trilogy  by  the 
Professor  of  Botany  of  Indiana  University,  which,  arranged  on 
different  lines,  treats  of  one  of  the  most  important  vegetable  food- 
stuffs in  the  world  in  an  attractive  and  portable  volume,  excellently 
printed,  clearly  illustrated,  and  with  a condensed  literary  style 
which  conveys  in  the  fewest  words  and  with  a clarity  of  meaning 
what  he  wants  to  tell.  “ As  the  only  complete  modern  exposition 
of  the  morphology  of  the  Maize  plant,  the  author  has  given  a well- 
lialanced,  reliable  summary  of  our  present  botanical  knowledge  of 
!U  '.i/e.  lie  eliminates  the  influence  of  the  economic  point  of  view  and 
describes  it  as  a plant  with  problems  of  its  own  to  solve,  a life  of  its 
own  t(j  live,  and  a part  of  its  own  to  play  in  the  drama  of  organic 
existence.  His  treatment  of  the  biological  individuality  of  maize  is 
accompanied  by  a brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of  corn  upon 
ancient  and  modern  civilisations,  and  the  reciprocal  reactions  of 
human  activities  upon  the  j)lant.”  Under  Wheat  and  Rice  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  their  ancient  lineage,  yet  lengthy  as  is  that  of  the 
two  old-world  cereals,  some  American  authoidties  have  claimed  for 
the  Maize  an  even  more  remote  antiquity — as  much  as  170,000  years. 
Even  the  few  fossil  remains  of  Maize  are  })iactically  the  same  as  the 
j)resent  living  plant.  Whether  as  lengthy  as  this  who  can  say,  but 
from  its  wide  distribution,  and  its  many  vernacular  names  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a cultivated  plant  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  grown  as  far  south  as 
Chile  and  Argentina,  northwards  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
but  it  was  in  I’eru  and  Me.xico  where  it  attained  the  greatest  degree  of 
successful  growth.  The  early  Aztec  boasted  of  his  being  a corn- 
eater,  while  his  barbarian  neighbours  \vere  mere  “suckers  of  blood,” 
in  this  way  reversing  the  Eastern  idea,  where  the  Nomad  hunter 
looked  down  upon  the  tiller  of  the  ground.  Professor  Weatherwax 
believes  that  Mexico  or  Central  America  was  the  locality  in  which 
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domestication  tirst  began.  Like  many  other  domestic  vegetables, 
its  wild  ancestral  form  is  only  conjectural.  His  account  of  its  early 
cultui-e  is  a fascinating  study,  in  which,  avoiding  dogmatic  state- 
ments, he  gives  some  very  valuable  information,  lie  says  all  the 
fundamental  varieties  known  to-day,  as  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  endosperm,  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  but  their  taste  for  the  gaudy  kept  in  common  use  a wider 
range  of  coloui's  than  is  known  to  the  average  American  to-day.  It 
will  astonish  many  an  English  reader  to  learn  that  white,  reds, 
yellows,  and  purples  were  maintained  in  a single  variety,  others, 
such  as  the  “ sacred  corn  ” of  the  Mavajos,  show  striking  colour 
patterns.  In  Mexico  the  early  culture  was  devek)ped  on  islands, 
some  of  them  artificially  formed,  making  floating  gai'dens,  where 
in  a tiny  hut  and  with  a patch  of  coni,  the  owner  led  his  simjtle 
life  in  safety,  needing  no  soil  fertilizeis,  and  no  irrigation.  The 
iidiuence  upon  the  natural  life  and  upon  his  religious  views  is  a 
fascinating  story.  Although  in  the  Sung  of  Hiawatha  there  are  some 
inaccuracies  the  story  showing  the  Indian’s  respect  for  the  plant 
is  mainly  true.  It  will  be  lemembered  that  Prescott  tells  us  in  the 
great  temple  at  Cusco  were  twelve  immense  silver  vases  full  of  corn  j 
they  were  as  high  as  a good  lance,  and  two  men  with  outstretched 
arms  could  scarcely  span  them;  and  there  was  a garden  filled  with 
life-sized  maize  plants  made  of  gold  and  silver.  Linnaeus  gave  the 
name  Zea  Mays  to  the  plant,  but  it  is  believed  by  many  botanists 
that  its  actual  ancestor  was  a species  of  Ev^hlaena , a species  >>f 
which  is  the  teosinte  fi'om  Mexico,  which  readily  crosses  with  Maize. 
Its  identity  with  Maize  is  disputed  by  the  author,  and  he  shows 
how  Burbank’s  claim  to  have  produced  Maize  from  teosinte  is  viti- 
ated by  this  fact  that  the  jjarent  plant  with  which  he  operated  was 
itself  a hybrid  with  maize'as  the  other  parent.  His  view  is  that 
Zea,  Eachlaena,  and  Tripsacum  descended  directly  from  a common 
ancestor  now  extinct,  which  was  probably  a herbaceous  peren- 
nial. He  learnedly  suggests  its  evolution  to  monoecism  and  to  an 
annual  habit.  The  authoi-  says  Maize  is  readily  known  from  the 
other  American  genera  by  the  pistillate  inflorescence  and  the  fruit; 
he  regards  it  as  the  most  highly  sjiecialised  grass-plant  in  existence. 
Its  first  authentic  discovery  was  made  by  Columbus — his  first 
Christmas  meal  in  America  had  Maize  for  its  main  constituent,  but 
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its  tieshy  rival  was  the  iguana,  which  perhaps  to  him  seemed  a fear- 
ful beast  for  which  it  was  not  worth  risking  his  digestion.  He 
brought  the  maize  to  Europe;  it  was  grown  in  Seville  before  15UU, 
it  hnds  a place  in  Cibo’s  herbarium  about  1540,  and  a few 
years  after  Rauwolf  saw  it  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  so 
rapid  was  its  conquest  of  the  East.  It  is  beautifully  figured  as 
Tiirchisch  Corn  in  my  copy  of  Fuchs  of  1543.  The  author  supplies 
some  maps  showing  its  present  culture  in  the  various  continents. 
The  chapters  on  the  structure,  ecology,  endosperm,  heredity,  pro- 
ducts, and  uses  are  of  great  value,  and  there  is  a good  Bibliography. 
The  book  will  take  a high  place  among  the  monographs  of  our  veget- 
able food-products.  It  may  be  remarked  that  at  Kew  there  is  an 
unpublished  monograph  on  the  subject  by  the  French  botanist,  M. 
J.  Cay,  which  may  perhaps  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  Kew  Bulletin. 
Prof.  Weatherwax  concludes  his  work  by  quoting  a poem  by  Edna 
Dean  Proctor,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America,  from  which  a few  lines  are 
given  here : — 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold. 

Ireland  may  honour  the  shamrock, 

And  Scotland  her  thistle  bold; 

But  the  shield  of  the  Great  Republic. 

The  glory  of  the  West, 

Shall  bear  a stalk  of  her  tasseled  corn. 

Of  all  her  wealth  the  best. 

• • • • • • 

But  the  wide  Republic’s  emblem 
Is  the  bounteous  golden  corn. 

Weiss,  F.  E.,  F.R.S.  Quilled  Dandelion,  in  Journ.  Bot.  304. 
1924.  Found  at  Manchester  and  proved  to  be  apogamous,  repro 
ducing  similar  plants  with  pale  lemon-coloured  blossoms.  He  sug- 
gests the  name  T . officin<ile , var.  cucullatum.  A tri-hybrid  Primula 
= P.  acauHsx  elatior  in  Manchester  Memoirs  Ixviii.,  8,  1924. 

West,  W\  (the  late)  and  G.  S.  West  (the  late).  A Monograph 
OF  THE  British  Desmidiaceae.  Vol.  v.  : Nellie  Carter,  pp.  xxi.. 
300,  tt.  39.  Printed  for  the  Ray  Soc.,  London,  1923;  37/6. 
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Wild  Flower  Magazine.  Secretary,  Miss  Dent,  Flass,  Maulds 
.Meaburn,  Penrith;  subscription  5/-.  The  popularity  of  the  useful 
Society  of  which  this  is  the  organ  is  well  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  loss  of  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon’s  work  owing  to  a lament- 
able breakdown  in  health.  We  trust  her  delightful  literary  powers 
will  soon  be  in  evidence  once  more.  It  was  a most  fitting  gift  that 
the  members  gave  her — an  antique  writing  table — as  a token  of  their 
appreciation  of  her  kindness.  There  has  been  a marked  imjirove- 
ment  in  the  naming  of  plants,  thanks  to  the  watchful  eye  of  Lady 
Davy  and  other  ofhcials.  Hon.  Mrs  Guy  Baring  gives  a pleasing 
account  of  the  E.vcursion  of  the  Botanical  Soc.  of  the  Brit.  Isles  to 
Llanbeiu’is.  .Miss  Hillai'd  and  Dr  Hellon’s  last  botanical  notes  ap- 
pear. Their  death  is  a severe  loss  to  both  societies. 

WiLLMOTT,  Ellen.  Wauley  Garden  in  Spring  and  Summer. 
Ed.  2;  10/6  : 
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Bailey,  Charles,  M.Sc.  Born  in  Warwickshire,  June  18,  1838; 
died  at  St  .Mary  Church,  Devon,  September  14,  1924.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury  and  in  London.  In  1854  he  entered  the  service 
of  Messrs  Ralli  Brotheis  of  Manchester,  in  which  firm  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  trust  and  confidence  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1909.  He  was  a Congregationalist  and  an  earnest 
worker  at  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  instruction.  Attending 
Professor  Williamson’s  lectures  at  Owen’s  College  in  Quay  Street, 
Manchester,  in  that  dingy  lecture-room,  he  became  interested  in 
botany  and  in  botanical  collecting — indeed,  as  he  said,  there  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  enormous  and  important  herbarium 
which  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  one  of  the  great  possessions 
of  the  then  unformed  Victoria  University.  Here,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  amid  grimy  and  sordid  surroundings,  greater  dreams  aie 
imagined  and  more  imjiortant  schemes  planned  than  is  often  the 
case  in  huge  and  magnificently  equipped  laboratoiies  or  lecture- 
rooms.  Bailey  threw  himself  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Manchester, 
notwithstanding  its  moist  and  depressing  atmosphere,  with  great 
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iieal,  working  hard  not  only  at  botany  but  as  an  ardent  student  of 
the  microscope.  His  collection  of  microscopical  slides  numbered 
many  thousands,  and  he  had  some  very  excellent  and  costly  instru- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Leeuwenhoek 
Club.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Field  Club  he 
accompanied  them  on  many  excursions,  not  only  in  Lancashire  but 
in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  papers  of  considerable  value  were 
contributed  to  it  by  him.  For  many  years  he  was  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  for  it  he 
wiote  paj)ers  “ On  the  Adventitious  Vegetation  of  the  Sandhills  of 
Sr  Anne’s-on-lhe-Sea,  North  Lancashire  ” (^1902),  and  “ On  the 
Structure,  the  Occurrence  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Probable  Source 
of  JVaiais  yranvinea  Delile,  var.  Dtlilei  Magn.”  (1885).  This 
alien  aquatic  was  discovered  there  by  Mr  James  Lee  in  188-i.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  with  some  good  figures  and  carefid  anatomical 
details,  and  bears  witness  to  his  botanical  skill  and  acumen.  He 
began  his  botanical  collection  in  1861,  and  of  this  Herbarium  he 
contributed  a most  valuable  account  to  that  Society  in  1917.  In 
1878  he  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  he  was 
also  for  some  years  a constant  attendant  at  the  British  Association 
meetings.  His  Herbarium,  begun  as  we  have  said  in  1861,  grew  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Britain.  He  was  a great  but  careful 
collector  : none  wf  the  plants  which  might  suffer  from  over  collec- 
tion fell  a victim  at  his  hands,  but  he  ^>et  out  to  make  it  as  repre- 
sentative of  comital  distidbution  as  was  possible.  He  was  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  Dr  J.  C’osmo  Melvill,  and  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that,  while  the  chief  .sets  of  exsiccata  which  were 
issued  shoidd  be  purchased,  l)i-  Melvill  would  take  the  extra- 
European  while  Bailey  bought  the  British  and  European  sets,  thus 
preventing  ovei-flai)[)ing.  He  mounted  (hem.  he  tells  us.  on  sheets 
I7i  X Hi  inches.  These  were  j)ut  in  boxes  having  wooden  frames 
ami  pasteboard  lids,  the  lids  being  as  deep  as  the  box.  The  British 
poi'tion  is  arranged  according  to  the  sequence  of  species  in  Druce’s 
List  of  British  Plants,  and  each  box  is  labelled  with  Dnice’s  num- 
bers; the  Continental  portion  follows  the  sequence  of  Nyman’s 
Conspectus  and  its  Supplements.  The  British  specimens  occupy 
760  boxes  and  consist  of  8,882  sheets;  the  European  plants  occ\ipy 
2417  l)Oxes  and  include  208,597  sheets.  The  exotic  plants  number 
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21,239.  This  more  than  princely  gift  to  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  was  supplemented  by  a cheque  for  i^oUO  to  defray  the 
cost  of  mounting,  etc.,  and  by  his  library  of  8UUU  volumes  and  a 
large  collection  of  microscopic  slides,  which  he  made  over  by  a deed 
of  gift  in  1917.  He  also  added  the  plates  of  Sowerby’s  Enylish 
Botany,  Fryer’s  British  Butamoyetons,  and  Hanbury’s  ILitracia. 
Two  copies  each  of  Nyman’s  Conspectus,  Willkomm  and  Lange's 
Prod.  FI.  Hispanica,  Grenier  and  Godion’s  Flore  dt  France,  Koch’s 
Syn.  FI.  Germanica  were  cut  up  to  paste  on  the  lid-covers  so  that 
time  would  be  saved  to  the  consultant,  who  thus  would  have  close  to 
him  the  description  of  the  plant  he  was  examining.  As  Bailey  well 
says,  “Kvery  herbarium  represents  part  of  its  founder.  It  will 
show  his  weakness  and  his  strength,  his  preferences,  idiosyncracies 
and  fads.  It  will  disclose  his  accuracy  or  otherwise  in  the  records 
which  it  includes;  his  acumen  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  appreciating  the 
facts  and  ways  of  nature.  It  embalms  the  friendships  of  his  life, 
the  botanical  stimulus  which  he  has  received,  the  countries  which 
he  has  visited.  It  tells  of  hair-bieadth  escapes  by  land  or  water; 
it  reminds  him  of  threatened  arrests  for  trespassing  or  poaching. 
Its  accumulations  testify  to  the  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  pur- 
suits with  which  its  collections  have  l>een  brought  together.  It  has 
undoubtedly  introduced  him  to  a long  roll  of  the  most  worthy  and 
lovable  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  foundation  of  a good  herbarium 
rests  upon  a thorough  grounding  in  the  main  facts  of  structural  and 
physiological  botany.”  Our  readers  will  whole-heartedly  subscribe 
to  this,  and  its  health-giving  powers  are  evidenced  in  Mr  Bailey's 
case  by  the  ripe  age  of  88  which  he  reached.  His  herbarium  speaks 
for  itself ; it  shows  that  he  was  a man  of  prodigious  and  continuous 
industry;  it  bears  witness  to  his  preciseness  and  to  his  friendliness, 
as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  long  list  of  contributors  to  it,  to  his  generosity 
by  the  large  sums  which  he  must  have  annually  expendeil  on  its 
growth  and  upkeep,  and  by  the  fact  that  during  his  life-time  he  saw 
it  well-housed  and  cared  for  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  which 
he  was  such  a respected  member.  He  published  in  1917  a full  de- 
scription of  its  contents,  which  bears  witness  to  his  methodical 
habits  and  to  his  prodigious  industry.  We  may  add  that  Dr  J. 
Cosmo  Melvill  also  gave  to  the  same  University  his  Herbarium, 
which  consisted  of  over  225,000  sheets.  Mr  Bailey  had  many  dupli- 
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cates.  Of  tliese  lie  sent  over  tiOOU  sheets  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
about  16,UUU  to  other  institutions,  and  swelled  our  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  University  of  Louvain  by  2000  specimens.  Mr  Bailey 
joined  our  Club  about  1862.  In  1875  he  became  Local  Secretary, 
and  in  1879  he  accepted  the  onerous  office  of  General  Secretary. 
We  had  been  lucky  in  having  in  upwards  of  40  years  few  changes, 
our  Secretaries  having  been  Dr  J.  Boswell  Syme,  the  author  of  Eng- 
lish Botany,  Mr  J.  (jilbert  Baker,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  the  Flora 
of  North  Yorkshire,  and  Mr  C.  Bailey,  M.Sc.,  who  held  office  until 
1908.  He  carried  out  his  duties  in  his  accustomed  unassuming  and 
efficient  manner.  He  liberally  supported  its  funds  and  was  a most 
long-suhering  Treasurer,  yet  for  reasons  difficult  to  understand  the 
members,  who  were  not  only  critical  botanists  but  perhaps  some- 
what hypercritical  in  other  details,  by  a vote  ruled  that  he  should 
not  make  critical  remarks  on  plants  sent  in  for  distribution,  and 
some  of  its  members,  especially  those  who  ought  to  have  been  mo.st 
loyal  to  him,  started  another  Club  j)ractically  on  the  same  lines, 
which  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty  Bailey  had  of  managing  our  own 
or  making  both  ends  meet.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a by  no  means 
j)leasant  circular  sent  round  objecting  to  his  acting  as  Distributor. 
Although  he  was  the  most  patient  of  men  and  one  of  the  last  to  take 
offence,  I know  this  action,  which  savoured  of  ingratitude,  pained 
him  and  probably  induced  him  to  think  the  burden  was  hardly 
worth  the  work.  He  never  publicly  complained,  but  he  wrote  in 
•Tanuary  1898  that  he  had  the  plants  sent  to  him,  and  he  did  the 
mechanical  work  of  making  up  and  ]iosting  the  parcels,  “and  though 
I tried  to  get  the  parcels  made  up  before  I took  my  autumn  holiday, 
I was  not  able  to  do  so  as  jury  engagements  for  two  weeks,  and  two 
commercial  inquiries  from  the  India  Government,  have  absorbed  no 
end  of  my  time,  one  of  which  is  still  proceeding,  to  say  nothing  of 
church  work  and  my  ordinary  business  duties.  If  members  there- 
foi-e  have  Avritten  to  you  referring  to  their  great  disappointment  in 
not  getting  their  parcels  ready,  it  is  not  because  of  strenuous  efforts 
being  lacking  on  my  part.  They  must  bear  in  mind,  and  I would 
ask  you  to  take  it  to  heart  yourself  not  to  be  annoyed  at  such  re- 
marks, that  all  the  work  which  is  done  by  successive  editors  and 
distributors  is  entirely  honorary  labour  and  can  only  be  expected 
at  their  convenience,  and  that  when  done,  as  it  has  been  done  with 
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conspicuous  sell' -sacrifice,  tlie  least  that  should  be  expected  would  be 
gratitude  and  a desire  to  believe  the  best.  1 am  reluctantly  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  a business  man  like  myself  is  unsuitable 
to  hold  the  otlice  of  Secretary,  and  as  the  Club  is  carried  on  as  it 
has  been  at  a considerable  pecuniary  loss  to  myself  ever  since  1 took 
it,  19  years  ago,  1 think  the  time  is  coming  when  it  must  pass  into 
otlier  hands.”  However,  I induced  him  to  keep  on  for  a few  years, 
though  the  growing  demands  on  his  time  from  other  quarters  deter- 
mined him  to  relinquish  the  office  in  19U3. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Mr  Bailey  began  by  correspondence 
in  1874,  just  half  a century  ago.  Looking  around,  what  a gloomy 
stock-taking  it  is.  Of  the  active  botanists  of  that  time  how  few  are 
left.  Yet  we  are  grateful  to  see  that  Messrs  T.  Bates  Blow,  Arthur 
Bennett,  James  Groves,  Sir  Everard  Im  Thurn,  and  Colonel  Wolley- 
Dod  are  still  members  of  our  Society.  Bailey  was  the  kindliest  cor- 
respondent, and  he  wrote  a most  enviable  copper-plate  hand.  I was 
bi'ought  pretty  closely  in  touch  with  him  in  the  eighties  and  nineties, 
since  1 acted  as  Distributoi-  in  1889,  1893  and  1898.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  helpful  and  thoughtful  than  his  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  somewhat  thorny  path  we  had  to  traverse.  He  told  me  of 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  suggested  1 
should  take  up  the  reins.  Before  doing  so  I had  an  interview  with 
him  in  Manchester  and  found  him  to  be  a tall,  good-looking  man  of 
easy  address,  with  kindliness  beaming  on  his  face.  He  told  me  that 
the  deficit  on  the  editorshij)  was  over  .£200.  The  pecuniary  difficidty 
did  not  act  as  a deteri-ent,  but  I was  vitterly  unwilling  to  act  merely 
as  a Secretai-y  with  such  limitations  as  he  enduied.  Eventually,  in 
order  to  save  the  Club  from  lapsing,  I put  myself  at  his  service.  In 
September  1903  he  issued  a circular  explaining  the  position  and 
asking  for  the  views  of  the  members.  It  was  sent  to  42  names  that 
were  on  the  lx)ok,  of  whom  30  were  subscribing  members  for  that 
year,  and  36  replies  were  received.  Foiir  members  retired,  one  be- 
ing nine,  another  seven,  another  four  years  in  arrears.  These  ar- 
rears came  out  of  the  Treasurer’s  pocket.  There  were  4 or  6 who 
had  not  paid  for  over  20  years.  Thirty-one  of  the  members  de- 
sired that  it  should  continue  and  were  willing  to  increase  the  sub- 
scription to  7/6.  Seven  members  w^ere  unable  to  suggest  any  name 
to  act  as  Secretary,  one  chose  a member  who  had  resigned  owing  to 
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old  age,  and  the  others  were  kind  enough  to  select  me  to  “ manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Club.”  Mr  Bailey  was  good  enough  to  guarantee 
the  deficit,  if  any,  for  two  years,  so  1 accepted  the  post,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  he  was  never  called  upon  to  make  up  any  deficit,  willing 
as  he  would  have  been  to  do  so.  One  was  glad  to  take  part  in  the 
presentation  to  Mr  Bailey  of  an  album  of  the  photographs  of  the 
members,  and  an  address  of  grateful  thanks  for  his  long  nnd  faith- 
ful service.  lie  sent  a characteristic  reply:  “ Some  few  weeks  ago, 
through  the  hands  of  Mr  O.  Claridge  Druce.  1 received  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  from  the  membei's  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club 
of  the  British  Isles,  in  the  form  of  a handsome  album  containing 
poi'ti'aits  of  Bn'ti.sh  Botanists  with  wlinm  I have  been  in  pleasant 
correspondence  for  many  years.  Some  of  these  faces  are  those  of 
old  friends  whom  I have  met,  and  some  I have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet,  but  whether  known  or  unknown  to  me  personally, 
I value  very  highly  the  gallery  of  porti'aits  which  you  have  sent  me. 
and  still  more  the  kind  thought  which  ]u-ompted  such  a gift  and  the 
friendship  which  it  cements.  Please,  therefore,  receive  my  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  so  agreeable  an  evidence  of  your  regard  and 
begging  youi‘  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  portrait  (this  is  reproduced 
in  the  present  Report),  taken  specially  for  you  at  the  beginning  of 
October  last. — I remain,  yours  faithfully,  Ch.a.ri,es  Bailey.”  This 
is  dated  December  l.b.  1904,  from  Atherstone  House,  St  Anne’s-by- 
the-Sea. 

He  was  always  ready  to  help  a brother  in  time  of  need,  and  in 
190,0  our  friend,  Mr  Fryer,  of  Chatteris,  who  had  fallen  on  evil 
times,  was  too  proud  to  accept  any  ordinary  method  of  help,  although 
his  income  was  about  a shilling  a day.  He  said  he  enjoyed  the  simple 
life  which  it  entailed,  but  1 was  determined  to  remove  such  a scan- 
dal as  allowing  a cultured  man,  who  had  done  such  service  to  the 
investigation  of  Fen-land  vegetation,  especially  the  Pond-weeds,  to 
live  in  such  abject  penin-y,  although  he  would  bitterly  resent  this 
word  as  applying  to  his  condition.  A willing  helper  was  Mr  Bailey, 
as  his  letter  of  March  7,  190.5,  shows:  “Much  obliged  for  your  letter 
of  the  third  and  for  what  you  have  written  to  Mr  Fryer.  It  is  much 
if  he  lets  you  have  your  way  in  the  matter,  as  he  is  so  much  of  a law 
unto  him.self.  However,  I send  you  a cheque  for  five  pounds  to  ap- 
ply as  you  have  opportunity  and  if  more  is  wanted  ask  me  again. 
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I uni  sorry  that  the  official  botanists  will  not  support  your  applica» 
tion  to  the  Treasury  for  an  annual,  or  a single  grant.  1 think  the 
latter  might  go  through.  The  best  course  is  for  a friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  to  see  him  personally  and  press  for  one  or  the  other.”  On 
May  he  writes  : ” 1 am  very  pleased  to  see  how  successful  you  have 
been  in  circumnavigating  Mr  Fryer — I think  only  you  could  have 
done  it  However,  the  means  are  immaterial  if  they  will  admit  of 
the  end  designed  being  accomplished.  Every  year  that  his  work  is 
left  undone  (this  refers  to  his  uncompleted  volume  on  the  Pond- 
weeds)  increases  the  difficulty  of  his  doing  it  as  he  would  wish  it 
done,  and  his  years  are  now  so  lengthened  as  to  make  it  ri.sky  to 
tamper  with  them.  1 suppose  the  other  matter  referred  to  in  his 
letter  has  reference  to  a grant  (in  a lump  sum)  from  the  Treasury. 
If  so,  I am  glad  to  see  how  well  he  takes  to  the  proposal.  (This,  1 
believe,  alluded  to  a small  grant  from  the  Royal  Society  which  we 
were  enalded  by  the  help  of  official  botanists  to  get  through.)  1 re- 
turn you  his  letter  with  thanks  for  the  sight  of  it.  All  his  letters 
show  the  same  kind  of  feeling  and  refinement.  I corresponded  with 
him  forty  years  and  always  supposed  1 was  writing  to  the  squire  of 
his  village,  until  a mutual  friend  who  lived  at  Chatteris  told  me 
he  was  a working  gardener — a fact  that  greatly  increased  my  regard 
for  him.  I have  had  a nice  Easter  holiday  with  members  of  the 
Manchester  Field  Club  at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  but  the  season  is 
so  backward  that  we  did  not  find  much.  I went  a day  or  two  before 
the  rest  of  the  party  and  drove  over  to  Shirley  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Linton,  whom,  like  Fryer,  I have  never  seen.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  out,  and  though  they  afterwards  gave  us  three 
diffei’ent  dates  I was  unable  to  leave  my  party,  as  after  Prof.  Weiss 
left  1 was  in  charge.”  Again  in  January  31,  1908,  he  writes:  “ T 
am  e.xtremely  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  a copy  of  your  IJif  of 
British  Plants.  The  size  of  the  work  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
labour  it  has  taken  to  evolve  it.  Every  line  of  it  is  the  result  of 
independent  investigation,  checking  of  authorities,  and  the  like,  and 
very  evidently  you  have  had  to  sit  as  judge,  jury,  and  executive 
officer  upon  every  plant  cited,  and  upon  a good  many  others  not 
cited,  and  whose  non-appearance  in  the  TAst  is  fair  evidence,  for  the 
present,  that  they  have  left  your  court  without  any  stain  upon  their 
character  ! The  principal  features  you  had  previously  told  me 
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about.  I am  specially  pleased  with  the  large  inclusion  of  aliens. 
Much  as  most  botanists  like  to  discard  them,  they  are  a very  recent 
feature  in  our  flora,  and  as  the  country  is  open  to  human  aliens 
without  let  or  hindrance,  why  should  not  their  associated  plants  be 
recognised?  But  what  a number  they  tell  up  to  and  how  they  in- 
crease. Vallimerin  spiralis  has  turned  up  as  growing  in  the  Red- 
dish Canal — the  locality  for  Naias  grainivea  and  Chara  Braunii, 
and  this  is  only  ona  of  scores  of  others.  To  record  them  is  therefore 
the  best  inducement  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  others.  Stockport,  St 
Anne’.s,  Accrington  are  tlfe  most  pi-olific  seats  of  such  introductions; 
many  of  them  I find  are  traceable  to  bird-seeds,  which  1 am  told 
are  not  only  the  siftings  of  grain,  and  therefore  so  have  a market- 
able value,  but  are  actually  imported  as  bird-seeds.” 

Another  letter  shows  incidentally  that  his  work  was  not  confined 
to  science  or  business.  On  December  1919  he  writes  : ” My  copy  of 
your  Tweed  side  Flora  reached  me  a few  days  ago,  and  I congratulate 
you  very  heartily  upon  its  thoroughness.  You  and  Miss  Hayward 
between  you  have  succeeded  in  determining  no  less  than  348  species, 
against  526  of  Planchon’s  celebrated  memoir,  which  I have  looked 
upon  as  the  facile  princeps  of  such  investigations.  1 was  not  aware 
that  so  many  as  800  species  have  been  recorded  in  the  Florula  Juven- 
alis and,  subsequently  1 am  glad  that  you  have  given  a deserved 
rebuke  to  some  suburban  botanists  on  page  xxi.  Dr  F.  H.  Bowman, 
who  is  alluded  to  in  more  than  one  place  in  your  Adventive  Flora, 
is  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  me  in  a large  Bible  Class  which  I 
conducted  at  Manchester  for  some  forty  years;  he  was  remarkable 
for  wearing  a Scotch  cap,  by  which  he  was  universally  known  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange.”  After  his  removal  from  Lancashire  to  a de- 
lightful home  on  Cleeve  Hill  near  Cheltenham  (for  alas  in  1911  he 
had  a paralytic  seizure  from  which  however  he  made  a fair  recovery"), 
he  continued  the  arrangement  of  his  herbarium.  He  lent  me  the 
CernsHn  for  the  preparation  of  the  article  in  the  Cambridge  jFlora. 
On  my  visit  to  him,  I detected  a specimen  of  Lycopodium  Cyparinitins 
labelled  alpinum  in  his  herbarium,  which  was  purported  to  be 
gathered  by  Shephei'd,  the  keeper  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden 
on  Tngleborough.  He  writes  on  February  11.  1911  : “I  am  glad 
vou  were  pleased  with  the  specimens  and  with  the  way  in  which  they 
are  put  up.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  use  them  for  any  purpose  you 
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want.  I am  not  surprised  that  interesting  examples  should  turn  up 
amongst  them,  as  I have  fished  ])retty  wide  for  most  of  my  plants.” 
His  letters  wei'e  not  only  kindly  but  had  always  in  them  some  fact 
worth  reading,  and  rarely  a bit  of  humour  was  added,  as  when  he 
chaffed  me  about  my  varied  spelling  of  the  Perthshire  mountain,  Ben 
Laiogh  or  Laoigh  “on  one  page,  too,”  or  when  he  says  the  “pin- 
pricker  was  referred  to  the  other  day  as  Urtica  Dndartii  englished 
as  the  Roman  Nettle,”  to  which  one  had  to  repljtthat  in  recognition 
of  his  — the  “ pin  pi-icker’s  ” — connection  with  medicine  Urtica  pilu- 
lifern  seemed  more  appropriate. 

In  1914  he  had  a second  cerebral  seizui-e  which  for  a long  time 
laid  him  low,  but  thanks  to  his  own  gooil  constitution  and  to  the 
unremitting  care  of  one  of  the  best  of  wives  he  rallied,  but  he  de- 
cided on  account  of  the  climate,  to  move  to  a delightful  home  at  St 
Mary  Church,  Devon,  so  that  his  declining  years  had  all  the  amelior- 
ations that  loving  thought  and  pleasant  surroundings  could  give. 
There  one  had  more  than  one  oppoidunity  of  seeing  him  and  of 
chatting  over  the  Society’s  progress,  in  which  he  was  always  in- 
terested. His  end  came  peacefully  and,  although  there  had  been  a 
gradual  failing,  he  was  only  confineil  to  his  bed  foi-  a week  ami  then 
suddenly  and  painlessly  died  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  jires- 
ence  of  his  devoted  wife  and  sistei'-in-law. 

Box.vPAitTE,  H.II.  Prince  Roi.ano.  Born  at  Auteuil  in  1858; 
died  at  Paris.  A])vil  15,  1924.  He  was  the  gi-eat-no])hew  of  Nap<deon. 
his  father  being  Piince  Pierre  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Lucien,  the 
second  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Prince  Roland,  a brilliant 
pupil  of  the  Lycee  St  Lois,  entered  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr  and 
gained  his  second-lieutenancy  two  years  after.  But  his  militaiy 
career  was  cut  short  by  an  Act  of  1886  which  prohibited^all  membei’s 
of  royal  families  who  had  once  reigned  in  France  from  being 
soldiers.  However,  the  result  was  to  the  good  for  his  military  career 
being  closed  he  began  his  travels  and  turned  special  attention  to 
natural  history  not  only  in  the  tropics  but  in  the  arctic  districts. 
He  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  Filices,  a subject  of  which  he 
became  the  recognised  authority.  His  collection  of  them  was  enorm- 
ous and  year  by  year  from  his  pen  appeared  the  series  modestly  en- 
titled “ Notes  Pteridologiques,”  in  which  a very  large  number  of 
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new  species  were  described.  The  last,  number  xvi.,  treating  chiefly 
of  Madagascar  ferns,  was  one  on  which  his  last  moments  on  earth 
were  spent  for  he  literally  died  pen  in  hand.  He  had  become 
I'ossessed  of  the  great  Fern  Herbarium  of  C.  Christensen,  the  author 
of  Index  FilicAim,  the  cost  of  the  pi-eparation  of  the  2nd  Supplement 
of  which  was  borne  by  Prince  Poland.  That  author  in  1920  dedi- 
cated a Madagascarian  species  of  'Frichomcmes — T.  Bnnapnrtei  to 
him.  Earlier  he  had  received  the  greatest  scientific  honour  of  his 
country  in  being  elected  a member  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Few 
deserved  it  better,  for  his  life  was  dedicated  to  science  in  a broad 
sense,  and  anthi’opology,  ethnology,  and  zoology  had  in  him  a sym- 
|)athetic  v/orkei'.  His  recreation  was  alpine  climbing  and  he  be- 
came President  of  the  French  Alpine  Club.  His  publications  include 
in  FS8.3  “ Les  Inhalntantes  de  Suriname,”  In  188.6  “ Le  Theatre 
Javanais,”  “ Premiers  Voyages,”  ” Herniei’s  Voyages,”  “ Recents 
Voyages  des  Neerlandais  a la  Nouvelle  (luince,”  ‘CTjcs  La]i])s  de 
Finmarck,”  “ La  Fleuve  Augusta,”  “La  Golfe  Huon,”  “La  Pecbe 
h,  la  Balaine  sur  les  cotes  de  Norvbge,”  “Tine  Excursion  en  Corse  ’ 
etc.  He  was  an  Honorary  D.Sc.  of  Tlpsala  and  (Cambridge,  and  Avas 
twice  President  of  the  French' Geographical  Society,  his  last  tenure 
of  office  of  14  years  terminating  only  with  his  death.  He  Avas  also 
an  Honorary  Member  of  our  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  mar- 
ried Mile.  Felix  Blanc,  the  heiress  of  M.  Blanc  of  Monte  Carlo,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Marie,  Avho,  in  1907,  Avas  married  to 
Prince  George  of  Greece.  Not  only  had  he  the  great  Herbarium  of 
Ferns,  probably  the  finest  in  existence,  but  he  Avas  also  the  possessor 
of  the  A'aluable  herbarium  formed  by  M.  Rouy  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Flore  de  Franr'e.  I Avas  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  His  Highness  at  the  Darwin  Celebration  at  Cambridge  Avhen, 
after  my  introduction.  Ave  Avent  for  a Avalk  along  the  charming  col- 
lege backs.  On  the  walls  grew  Linaria  Cymhalaria  and  he  asked 
me  its  name.  1 told  him  it  Avas  the  very  plant  which  Dillenius,  the 
Oxford  professor,  asked  Linnaeus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Oxford  Physic  Gai'den,  to  demonstrate  and  to  show  to  which  of  his 
classes  he  would  refer  it.  Linnaeus  did  this  in  such  a clear  and 
convincing  manner  that  it  laid  the  foundations  of  a long  and  real 
friendship.  Prince  Roland  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  call  on 
him  in  Paris  and  there,  at  his  palatial  residence  in  the  Rue  d’.Tena, 
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I had  the  opportunity  of  .seeinfr  his  jjreat  Herbarium  of  about  half  a 
million  of  specimens  including  Rouy’s  most  valuable  French  mate- 
rial. He  was  a man  of  imposing  stature,  and  goodly  build.  He 
had  a delightful,  if  somewhat  shy  manner,  but  real  kindliness 
beamed  from  his  face.  Although  without  the  slightest  facial  resem- 
blance to  each  other  he  always  recalled  to  me  Chailes  Rothschild. 
an<l  he  had  many  of  the  same  charming  characters  and  the  same 
kindly  outlook  on  science  and  scientific  things.  I last  saw  him  alwut 
three  years  ago  when  j>assing  through  Paris  with  a young  lad.  1 
asked  the  boy,  as  this  was  his  first  visit  to  the  Fiench  capital,  what 
were  the  four  things  he  would  like  to  see.  The  answer  was  Napoleon’s 
tomb,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Louvre  and  Notre  Dame.  So  our  first 
morning  was  spent  in  visiting  that  impressive  memorial  to  Napoleon. 
Then  without  saying  anythin"  of  our  next  call,  I went  to  the  Rue 
d’Jena,  but  was  told  that  His  Highness  was  not  receiving  that  day. 
1 left  my  card  with  the  Majoi'  Donio.  who  handed  it  to  his  Secretary, 
who  asked  me  to  wait  a few  moments  as  he  thought  the  Prince  w'oidd 
not  like  me  to  go  without  seeing  him.  Soon  I heard  the  well-known 
voice  saying  come  up,  and  1 had  what  proved  my  last  interview  with 
him.  So  the  boy  not  only  saw  the  tomb  of  the  great  warrior  but  his 
distinguished,  peaceful  representative.  He  showed  us  some  of  the 
relics  of  the  past,  his  magnificent  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
again  we  went  down  to  the  rooms  where  the  gigantic  herbarium  was 
so  well  stored.  He  was  kind  enough  to  name  a large  quantity  of 
exotic  Ferns  for  the  Fielding  Herbarium,  and  it  was  a matter  of 
great  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  receive  any  recognition  from 
Oxford  of  his  great  services  to  Botanical  Science. 

Britten,  James.  Boin,  London,  May  3,  1846;  died  suddenly 
in  London,  October  8,  1924.  Educated  privately,  he  studied  medi- 
cine and  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  a doctor  at  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  where  he  l>egan  accumulating  material  for  a Flora  of  that 
county,  several  papei's  on  the  subject  appearing  in  the  High  Wy- 
comhe  Magazine  of  Natural  History  and  in  the  Naturalist.  When 
23  he  went  as  an  assistant  to  Kew  Herbarium,  and  while  there 
wrote  an  account  of  the  South  African  Ci-assulaceae  for  the  Flora 
Capensis.  In  1871  he  entered  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  where  he  worked  until  1909.  Even  after  his  retire- 
ment in  that  year  he  still  kept  in  touch  with  the  Museum  work. 
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helping  and  criticising  and  working  on  the  early  collections,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of  Botany.  He  pub- 
lished a work  on  European  Ferns  and,  in  conjunction  with  R.  Hol- 
land, compiled  a Dictionary  of  Enyliah  Plant  Names  for  the  Dialect 
Society,  which  is  the  best  literature  we  have  on  the  subject.  Brit- 
ten was  imich  interested  in  lx>lanical  nomenclature,  taking  part  in 
many  heated  discussions  on  the  sid>ject,  and  after  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress he  and  Dr  Rendle  published  their  List  of  British  Seed,  Plants 
and  Ferns.  He  edited  a re-issue  of  Turner’s  “ Names  of  Herbes  ” 
and,  in  collaboration  with  Piofessor  G.  S.  Boulger,  a Biographical 
Index  of  British  and  Iri-di  Botanists  with  three  supplements.  He 
edited  the  British  Museum  publication  of  the  plants  collected  in 
Australia  by  Banks  and  Solander  and  in  1871  compiled  a List  of 
Plants  ijiowing  in  Beikshire.  In  the  year  1880  he  succeeded  Dr  Tri- 
men as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Botany  to  which  he  had  been  a con- 
tributor from  the  beginning.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  work  as 
editoi-  and  contributed  many  valuable  pajiers  to  the  Journal.  A 
vigorous,  if  polemic  writer,  he  will  be  greatly  mis.sed  by  his  botani- 
cal associates  and  friends.  [Contributed.] 

Bhotuekston,  Robert  Pack.  Born  at  Ednam,  Berwick,  Feb- 
luiary  7,  1848;  died  at  Old  Scone,  Peith.  December  21,  1023.  A 
frecpient  and  welcome  contributor  to  the  Gai'deners^  Chronicle  for 
many  years.  In  1874  he  became  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton at  Tyninghame,  whence  I had  a letter  from  him  last  autumn  on 
the  occurrence  of  Erimis  alpinus  at  Morham,  East  Lothian,  where 
it  is  adventive.  He  publi.shed  “ The  Book  of  Cut  Flowers  ” in  lOOG, 
a useful  work  which  had  a deserved  popularity.  He  had  a good 
knowledge  of  British  plants.  See  Card.  Chron..  September  1,  102.3. 

CosTK.  Hiproeyte.  Died  November  1024.  He  was  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  well-known  and  e.xcellent  Flore  de  France. 
which  was  ])ublished  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  i.,  dated  1001,  con- 
tains 41fi  pages  with  map  and  1082  figin-es;  vol.  ii.,  dated  1003,  of 
(527  pp.  with  1.3(57  figures;  and  vol.  iii.,  dated  1006,  with  807  pp. 
and  1705  figures.  It  was  originally  issued  in  parts,  the  dates  of 
publication  being  given  in  the  third  volume.  The  clearness  of  the 
descriptions,  the  excellent  keys  and  the  well-drawn  figures  from  the 
Abbe’s  own  pencil  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  useful 
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Floras  in  existence.  The  loss  of  its  author  to  French  Botany  is  well 
nigh  irreparable.  One  has  been  told  that  his  remuneration — a sadly 
ill-fitting  word — was  only  <£25,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
labour  of  love.  It  is  the  French  Bentham,  only,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, it  is  on  a higher  standard.  One  keeps  it  in  the  place  of 
honour  on  the  I'eference  shelf,  and  few  days  go  by  without  finding 
it  of  use,  and  one’s  admiration  of  it  increases  as  time  goes  by.  The 
Abbe  wrote  this  pathetic  letter  to  his  life-long  friend,  M.  Ch. 
Duffour,  on  Novemlier  21,  1924: — Mon  cher  Ami, — Ma  terrible 
maladie  de  coeur  n’a  cesse  de  s’aggraver  dans  le  courant  de  cette 
annee  et  je  suis  persuade  que  je  suis  arriv4  a la  fin  de  ma  vie.  .le 
n’ai  pas  quitte  mon  presbytere  cet  4te.  Depuis  longtemps  je 
n’exerce  plus  ma  profession.  Je  garde  la  chambre  et  meme  le  lit 
presque  toutes  les  journees  et  mon  travail  se  r^duit  a quelques  lec- 
tures. Je  n’ai  pu  cet  etc  examiner  les  plantes  critiques  de  mes  cor- 
respondants.  A moins  d’un  revirement  subit  de  ma  sante,  que  je 
n’esp^re  pas,  je  suis  perdu  et  n’arrivera  pas  k la  fin  de  I’hiver  ! 
Votre  cordialement  attache,  H.  Coste.  His  fears  were  too  soon  re- 
alised for  M.  Duffour’s  letter  of  sympathy  of  the  24th  November 
came  back  on  the  .30th  of  that  month  marked  “ Benvoy6e  k son 
adresse  pour  cause  de  d^ccs.”  We  are  informed  that  the  Flore  de 
France  is  now  out  of  print,  but  an  endeavour  will  l)e  made  to  ob- 
tain a few  copies. 

Deane,  Henry.  Born  at  Clapham,  1847  ; died  at  Mellwurne. 
March  12,  1924.  An  authority  on  Tertiary  Palaeobotany,  he  was 
educated  at  Queen’s  University  of  Ireland,  Ualway,  and  later  studied 
engineering  at  King’s  College,  London.  In  1880,  owing  to  indiffer- 
ent health,  he  went  to  Sydney  where  in  1889  he  was  made  engineer- 
in-chief  for  the  Kalgoorlie-Port  Angusta  Railway.  He  was  twice 
President  of  both  the  Royal  and  the  Linnean  Societies  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  collaborated  with  our  Hon.  Member,  Mr  .1.  H.  Maiden, 
in  some  papers  on  the  Eucolyptvs  and  collated  the  material  and 
wrote  the  letterpress  forjFitzgerald’s  .Australian  Orchids.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Deane,''  a distinguished  pharmacist  and  microscop- 
ist  of  Clapham,  in  the  sixties,  who  selected  for  me  my  first  binocular. 

Hartoo,  Professor  Marcus  M.,  D.Sc.  Born  at  London,  August 
19,  TS51  ; died  at  Meudon,  France.  January  21,  1924.  The  second 
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Bull  oi‘  Prof.  Alpliunse  Haitog,  he  was  educated  in  London  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1874  he  was  placed  in  the  first 
class  in  the  Nat.  Science  Tripos,  lie  then  went  to  the  Peridenya 
Cardens  in  Ceylon  where  he  was  assistant  director,  and  in  1877 
obtained  a position  as  demonstrator  and  lecturer  in  natural  his- 
lory  at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester.  Later  he  got  the  chair  of 
Natural  History  at  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  He  retired  in  1921  and 
went  to  live  near  Paris  where  he  died.  He  was  a constant  attendant 
and  a somewhat  frequent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, but  he  made  no  contribution  to  British  Botany.  He 
seemed  rather  to  lack  the  wit  of  the  Celt  and  the  conversational  charm 
of  the  Latin  race. 

Hellon,  Robert.  Born  at  W orkington,  18o4;  died  at  Seascale, 
November  9,  1924,  aged  7U  years.  He  was  educated  at  Wardrow  s 
School  and  Crove  Park  Grammar  School,  Wrexham.  He  studied 
Chemistry  in  Germany  and  France,  subsecpiently  taking  the  Ph.D. 
at  Heidelberg  under  Professor  Bunsen.  He  then  went  into  partner- 
ship Avith  our  late  respected  member,  Mr  Alfi’ed  Adair  of  Egremont, 
their  profession  being  that  of  analysts  and  metallurgists.  He  became 
an  analytical  and  consulting  chemist  at  Whitehaven,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  County  x4nalyst  for  Cumberland  and  West- 
moiland,  a post  which  he  occupied  for  the  past  35  years.  He  Avas 
an  acknoAvledged  authority  on  the  chemistry  of  tanning  and  during 
the  Avar  Avas  often  consulted  Avith  regard  to  boots  and  leather  goods. 
Dr  Hellon  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Stnuety  of  Public  Analysts 
and  Avas  also  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  He  was 
a FelloAV  of  the  English,  French,  x4nierican  and  German  Chemical 
Societies,  and  Avas  Past  President  of  the  International  iVssociation 
of  Leather  Chemists.  He  had  a whole-hearted  interest  in  scientific 
education,  and  Avas  a Avaiin  and  generous  supporter  of  any  project 
Avliich  he  deemed  of  educational  value  in  the  Avidest  sense.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a past  President  of  the  Whitehaven  Scienti- 
fic Society.  In  leligion  a Wesleyan,  he  Avas  a valued  member  of  that 
body,  and  for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  steAvard  at  Seascale.  He 
Avas  made  a county  magistrate  in  1913.  In  his  early  life  he  had  a 
most  serious  operation  on  the  temple  in  order  to  relieve  the  intense 
head-pain  from  which  he  suffered  and,  although  the  risk  Avas  con- 
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siderabls,  the  operation  proved  successl'ul.  Alliiough  not  robust, 
when  1 was  last  at  Seascale,  we  had  a very  pleasant  walk  together 
and  he  showed  me  Gentiana  hultica  and  Geranium  iancastrieiise 
which  were  new  to  the  district.  He  also  directed  my  attention  <o 
an  extremely  small  riantayu  which  deserves  further  study.  A dried 
specimen  which  he  sent  me  suggested  Littordla  but  it  is  a Plantuyu, 
either  niaritima  or  possibly  a starved  Coronopus.  [It 
proves  to  be  a Coronupas. — Ed.,  1925J.  He  hoped  to  cul- 
tivate it.  He  was  very  delighted  when  1 showed  him  Fumaria  Bas- 
tardi  as  a garden  weed.  One  had  heard  much  of  his  kindness,  and 
all  the  good  things  1 had  heard  about  him  1 found  were  amply  justi- 
fied. He  had  a truly  scientific  mind  and  was  not  apt  to  rush  at  con- 
clusions. Had  his  health  held  out  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  I’endered  considerable  service  to  botany.  He  had  a large  and 
well-selected  library  and  this  was  placed  at  the  service  of  those  who 
wanted  a question  unravelled,  and  many  questions  were  from  time 
to  time  put  to  him  by  members  of  the  Wild  Flower  Society.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  meeting  1 was  the  guest  of  our  most  generous 
mutual  friend,  Mr  K.  H.  Williamson.  He  will  be  most  sadly  missed 
by  him  and  by  all  classes  and  conditions  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
To  ourselves  it  is  a great  disai»pointment  as  one  hoped  from  his 
scientific  training  and  his  wise  judgment  that  much  might  have 
been  done  at  the  Botany  of  his  native  county.  This  is  sadly  de- 
ficient so  far  as  the  critical  knowledge  of  jdants  is  concenied  and 
yet  it  boasts  the  highest  English  mountain  and  there  is  much 
botanically  unexploi'ed  ground  in  that  much  visited  Lake-land  area, 
where,  alas,  in  the  future  our  lamented  member  can  only  be  a frag- 
rant memory.  Unfortunately  in  the  summer  heart-troubles  came 
on  and  he  became  unable  to  write  those  beautifully  penned  and  de- 
lightful letters  one  always  welcomed.  In  September  he  took  to  his 
bed  and  gradually  sank  to  rest.  He  was  buried  at  Gosforth  Ceme- 
tery. His  wife.  Miss  Lees  of  Penrith,  predeceased  him  nine  years 
ago. 

Hem8I.ey,  W.  Bottino.  Born  at  East  Hoathly,  Sussex.  December 
29,  1843;  died  at  Kew  Lodge,  Broadstairs,  October  7,  1924.  His 
fathei’  was  a horticulturist.  The  boy  was  educated  privately.  His 
health  being  delicate,  he  worked  out  of  doors  in  his  father’s  estab- 
lishment until  1860  when  he  went  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
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daughter  of  W.  Boner  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  whence  he  was  soon 
removed  to  the  Herbarium  in  which  by  patient  hard  work  he  rose  to 
become  eventually  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library.  His 
ability  was  soon  noticed  by  George  Benthum,  then  preparing  the 
Flora  Australitnais  in  the  preface  of  which  (vol  i.J  Hemsley’s  ser- 
vices are  mentioned.  However  his  health,  which  in  his  early  years 
was  never  robust,  soon  broke  down  and  he  went  to  Sussex  to  recuper- 
ate. His  time  was  not  wasted  for  he  learned  Latin  and  French  and 
prepared  an  excellent  Outline  of  the  Flora  of  that  county.  Then  in 
1874  he  returned  to  Kew,  and  for  nine  years  was  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  and  describing  the  material  collected  on  the  Challenger  Ex- 
pedition by  Salvin  and  Godman.  The  botanical  portion,  written 
by  Hemsley,  appeared  in  the  five  great  volumes  of  the  Bioloyia  Cen- 
trali  Americana,  1879-1888,  and  its  excellence  secured  him  admis- 
sion to  the  Boyal  Society  In  1889.  Subsequently  he  prepared  a Flora 
of  China  which  occupies  three  volumes  of  the  Linnean  Society’s 
Journal.  He  also  assisted  Aitcheson  in  the  description  of  the  plants 
collected  on  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  and  made  other  im- 
portant contributions  to  botanical  science.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
his  earliest  published  notes  appeared  in  that  useful  work,  Lindley  A 
Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany  of  18|)G.  He  was  kindly,  courteous, 
and  without  side,  and  thus  his  relations  with  the  staff  at  Kew  were 
of  the  happiest.  These  are  gracefully  expressed  by  Sir  W.  T.  Dyer  in 
Card.  Chron.  381,  1909.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him  from 
many  widely  separated  quarters,  and  in  1918  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  one  by  whom  it  was  so 
thoroughly  deserved,  while  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded 
him  the  gold  Victoria  Medal  of  Horticulture.  Dr  Hemsley  had  been 
paralysed  for  some  years,  Init  his  mind  remained  clear  to  near  the 
end.  See  also  sympathetic  memoir  in  Kew  Bulletin  390,  1924. 

Hillard,  Miss.  Born  February  10,  1857 ; died  at  Westbourne, 
near  Emsworth,  Hants,  July  1,  1924.  Her  botanical  interest  was 
kept  to  a great  degree  in  alieyance  until  the  death  in  1912  of  her 
mother,  to  whom  she  liad  been  a most  devoted  daughter.  By  that 
time  that  terrible  and  anguishing  disease,  arthritis,  which  defies  metl- 
ical  tieatmeiit,  had  set  in,  and  its  insistent  pi-ogress  made  life  well 
nigh  unendurable.  Yet  her  love  of  field-botany  was  the  one  thing 
which  kept  the  enemy  to  some  extent  at  bay.  Few  readers  of  our 
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Reports,  vvliu  nuticed  the  frequent  discoveries  in  llayling  Island  by 
Miss  Hillard,  realised  under  what  conditions  these  had  been  made. 
She  was  so  crippled  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  yet  whenever  possible 
she  went  out  in  a bath  chair  and  was  wheeled  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other, while  her  attendant  brought  her  any  thing  which  her  lynx 
eye  had  spotted  from  her  post  of  observation.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  see  her  making  her  explorations  and  it  was  indeed  a lesson  of  en- 
during jjatience.  She  was  blessed  with  a most  loving  attendant  who 
entered  into  the  game  with  assiduous  fervour.  Day  by  day  every 
inch  of  the  district  within  reach  of  willing  arms  was  carefully  scru- 
tinised and  in  this  way  were  such  good  additions  made.  Despite ! ah 
perhaps  because,  of  the  aftliction  Miss  Hillard  was  so  sweet-tempered 
and  her  jjersistent  interest  in  the  plants  of  her  neighbourhood  prob- 
ably was  one  of  the  great  solaces  of  a much  tried  life.  Her  health 
gradually  got  worse  and  a change  of  residence  to  the  warmer  soil  of 
Westbourne  brought  no  improvement.  Death  released  her  brave 
and  cleanly  spirit  from  the  crippled  body,  and  her  loss,  in  some 
way  tein})ered  by  the  knowledge  that  her  suffering  was  finished,  is 
still  one  one  most  keenly  feels.  The  memoi  y of  “a  brave  lady  ” will 
long  remain  fragrant  with  those  who  had  the  }»rivilege  of  knowing 
her. 

Kidston,  Kobekt,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  Glasgow,  D.Sc.,  Manchester. 
Born  at  Bishopton  House,  Renfrew;  died  of  heart  failure  in  South 
Wales,  July  13,  1924.  Educated  at  vStirling  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  went  into  business  in  a bank  and 
about  1878  he  attended  Botanical  Classes  in  the  I'liiversity  ot  Edin- 
burgh. A distinguished  paleontologist  who  ^'ontributed  over  lOU 
papers  on  the  Carboniferous  Flora  and  the  Catalogue  of  Palaeozoic 
Plants  in  the  Geological  Collection  of  the  Bidtish  Museum,  he  re- 
ceived the  Neill  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Murchison  Medal  from  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  lie  made 
some  additions  to  the  Flora  of  Stirling,  and  contributed  notes  to  the 
Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History.  Among  his  brilliant  obsei  va- 
tions  were  that  a fern-like  ]>lant  of  the  Coal  Age  bore  seeds  and  in 
1905  he  produced  a most  valuable  memoir  on  the  microsporangia  ot 
the  Pteridospermae.  See  a most  sympathetic  memoir  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Dukinfield  Scott  in  Nature  ii.,  322,  1924,  and  one  with  a 
portrait  in  Naturalist  364,  1924. 
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Lynch,  11.  iuwiN,  M.A.,  V.M.il.  Born  at  St  Germans,  Corn- 
wall, in  185U;  died  at  Chelston,  Torquay,  December  7,  1924.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  when  he  was  seventeen 
and  proving  industrious  and  intelligent  he  quickly  made  progress  so 
that  on  the  resignation  of  Mr  Mudd  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  for  that 
important  post.  There  he  proved  a most  efficient  curator.  His 
alert  intelligence,  his  readiness  to  oblige,  his  wide  knowledge  and 
judicious  governance  caused  him  not  only  to  be  respected  but  to  be 
loved.  As  a consequence  the  Gardens  became  worthy  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Nor  did  he,  despite  the  temptation,  allow  his  love  of  our 
native  flora  to  evaporate  and  he  was  always  ready  to  cultivate  any 
of  our  local  forms  which  might  be  sent  him.  He  was  specially  kind 
to  Mrs  Gregory  whose  violets  flourished  under  his  care.  One  plant 
he  was  very  proud  of  was  the  Wood  Betony  from  his  Cornish  cliffs 
which  retained  its  pygmy  character  and  white  flowers  unchanged  in 
cultivation  on  the  Cambridge  rock-work.  This  he  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  127,  1918  as  S.  Betonica,  var.  nana , being 
unaware  that  I previously  given  this  dwarf  form  the  same  name 
under  officinalis  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  122,  1917.  Lynch  wrote  a very 
useful  Book  of  the  Iris  and  his  paper  on  Hybrid  Cinerarias  which 
upj)eared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1900  earned 
him  great  commendation.  Other  papers  to  the  same  Journal  were 
on  the  Evolution  of  Plants  and  the  Classification  of  the  Genus 
Paeon ia.  He  was  a splendid  man  to  work  with  and  many  of  his  un- 
derstudies who  have  risen  to  important  posts  owe  much  to  the  initial 
ti-aining  under  his  competent  hands.  A side-light  is  shown  on  this 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  me.  “ I beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
the  Caltha  radicans  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  1 am  grateful  at  all 
times  for  anything  British.  Just  now  I have  special  interest  in 
anything  I can  receive  as  I have  just  had  a change  of  foremen.  The 
one,  yoTi  may  remember,  who  did  so  well  with  British  ]>lants,  has 
just  left  and  is  succeeded  by  another  with  whom  the  subject  is  not 
so  familiar.  T am  anxious,  therefore,  to  cultivate  him  and  the 
plants  together.”  Writing  alnnit  his  Cornish  Betony  he  says, 
December  18,  1918,  ” Your  letter  affords  me  great  pleasure.  1 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a plant  of  my  white  Betonica  in  the 
spring.  It  has  never  borne  seed  and  I suppose  that  pollen  from 
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another  plant  is  necessary.”  In  lUUG  the  University  ol'  Cambridge, 
and  not  in  too  great  haste,  conferred  on  him  the  llonoiary  M.A. 
‘‘in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  botanical  science  in  the 
University  as  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden.”  In  1903  he  i eceivcd 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  a piactical 
horticulturist,  in  1907  he  was  made  President  of  the  Kew  Guild,  and 
in  1908  he  received  the  blue  ribbon  of  horticulture  in  the  Victoria 
Medal.  In  1919  his  health  became  broken  so  he  retired  from  the 
Cambridge  Garden  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Torquay,  but  the 
change  did  not  greatly  benefit  him,  and  his  bodily  powers  gradually 
diminished  although  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired. 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  often  been  contrasted  and  while  Cam- 
bridge may  claim  Ray  Oxford  has  its  Morison  and  Dillenius.  So, 
too,  if  Oxford  had  a model  Garden  Curator  in  William  Baxtei'  Cam- 
bridge may  point  with  no  trembling  finger  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Irwin  Lynch  who  has  so  recently  passed  away. 

M‘Ar.i*iNE,  Professor  A.  Died  at  Glasgow,  December  6,  1924. 
A well-known  and  popular  lecturer  who  as  Professor  of  Botany  at 
the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  made  his  subject  attrac- 
tive to  Ids  pupils.  He  was  connected  tvith  the  College  since  its  foun- 
dation  twenty-one  years  ago. 

Nokdsthut,  Prof.  Carl  F.  0.  Born  at  Joidvoping,  Sweden, 
January  20,  1838;  died  at  Lund,  February  6,  1924,  aged  86.  This 
distinguished  botanist  was  descended  from  CJiarles,  the  brother  of 
Linnaeus.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Lund  under  the  great 
algologist,  Agaidh,  and  having  qualified  in  medicine  Ijecame  as- 
sistant physician  at  the  military  hospital  in  Stockholm.  He  tounded 
tlie  Botanical  Clul)  of  Lund,  and  was  connected  witli  tlie  Botanical 
Institution  as  an  amanuensis  for  over  forty  years.  Wlien  the 
younger  Agardh  gave  his  collection  of  over  40,000  spetUTuens  ol 
Phanerogams  to  the  University  Nordstedt  was  made  the  consei  vator. 
and  on  Agardh’s  rich  library  being  becjueathed  to  tlie  same  Univei- 
sity  in  1901  Nordstedt  became  its  keeper,  and  there  he  worked  till 
within  four  days  of  his  death.  That  excellent  publication,  the 
Botanisha  Notiser,  which  was  started  in  1839,  was  taken  over  by 
him  in  1870,  and  for  51  years  he  remained  its  editor.  His  very 
important  and  excellently  collected  and  preserved  exsiccata  of  fresh- 
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Water  algae  and  Cliarophytes  are  a uionuiueiit  to  liis  industry,  lie 
was  made  a knight  of  the  \'asa  Order  in  19UU  and  of  the  Polar  Star 
in  19U6.  He  presented  portraits  of  the  father  and  brother  of  Lin- 
naeus to  the  collections  at  Hammarby  near  Upsala.  At  the  Darwin 
Meeting  at  Cambridge  1 had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  him 
and  found  him  a man  of  delightful  charm.  An  appreciative  memoir 
by  Dr  Daydon  Jackson  will  be  found  in  Nature,  April  19,  1924,  and 
a very  full  obituary  in  the  Botanisna  Notiser  for  March  of  this  year. 

VniTCH,  Sir  Hakry  Jambs,  Kt.,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.  Of  Scotch 
descent  he  was  born  at  Exeter,  June  29,  184U ; died  at  East  Burn- 
ham Park,  near  Slough,  July  G,  1924.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
Crammar  School  and  in  Paris.  In  France  he  was  engaged  by  the 
celebrated  florists,  ^^ilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  but  joined  his 
father’s  horticultural  establishment  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
a firm  celebrated  for  its  production  of  the  first  artificial  hybrid 
Orchid,  Calanthe  Domimi.  From  time  to  time  this  firm  has  intro- 
duced to  the  gardening  world  a large  variety  of  beautiful  plants 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Berber  is  Darwinii  from  Chile  in 
1849,  the  magnificent  Lilium  giganteiom  from  the  Himalayas  in 
1852  and  Sequoia  gigantea  from  the  Yosemite  in  1853.  It  is  dilhcidt. 
to  realise  as  one  looks  at  the  avenue  of  these  trees  at  Wellington  Col- 
lege that  they  are  of  such  recent  introduction.  They  also  introduced 
the  lovely  Laimgeria  rosea,  so  named  from  Josephine  Lapagei  ie,  the 
wife  of  Napoleon,  a native  of  Chile  sent  out  in  1847,  (he  Melastmiia- 
ceous  Medinilla  maguifica,  from  Manilla  which  well  deserves  its 
specific  name,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  them  all  in  18G8, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  from  Japan.  According  to  strict  nomenclature 
it  should  stand  as  Vitis  tricuspid  at  a,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  popu- 
lar name.  These  are  only  a tithe  of  the  plants  which  Bidtish 
gardeners  owe  to  (his  enter[)rising  linn.  A full  list  will  be  found 
iji  the  I/ortus  Veitchii  published  in  190G.  Into  the  varied  intei-ests 
of  (lie  firm  Harry  Veitch  (brew  biinself  with  characteristic  zeal,  and 
foi'  (he  last  half  century  his  interest  in  lioit icidture  never  flagged. 
So  early  as  18G6  he  was  on  (he  Connniftee  of  the  International  Plor- 
ticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress  held  in  London.  The 
jirofits  from  it  went  to  purchase  (he  Lindley  Library  which  was 
vested  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  an  institution  which  owes 
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a gieaL  aeal  ui  ils  success  tu  bir  ilai  iy,  wiio  loug  sei  ved  uii  iis  (. uui- 
uiiUee,  uiid  wiiuse  pupulai  iLy  was  sliowii  by  die  piesenLauuii  puiirau 
iruui  die  brush  ui  bir  11.  Uiviere,  winch  now  hangs  in  the  Uuuncil 
iiuuni.  ihe  secund  great  Iniernatienal  irurticuiturul  r.\hibiuun 
look  place  in  lid 2 when  the  King  cnnierred  upon  him  die  huiiuur  ui 
knighdiuod.  bir  Harry  also  received  the  honour  of  the  Crown  from 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  French  Begiou  of  Honour,  and  the 
isidoe  St  Hilaire  Medal,  the  United  States’  George  K.  White  Gold 
Medal,  and  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  him  the  Vic- 
torian Gold  Medal  of  Honour.  For  many  yeais  he  had  been  the 
Chairman  of  its  Orchid  Committee,  and  in  ItdS  he  became  its  Trea- 
surer. He  was  a wise  and  generous  helper  in  philanthropic  w'orks 
associated  with  his  own  calling,  and  he  was  also  a willing  worker  in 
wider  spheres,  for  he  served  on  the  board  of  the  British  Orphan 
Schools.  His  long  life  was  a round  of  service,  in  which  nothing  use- 
ful was  neglecte<l.  His  own  immediate  neighbours  as  well  as  the 
world  at  laige  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  having  such  an  e:t- 
ample  set  as  that  which  was  sliown  by  the  life  and  labours  of  Sir 
Harry  Veitch.  His  place  on  the  roll  of  our  members  will  be  dilli- 
cult  to  adetjuately  till.  There  is  an  excellent  account  and  portrait 
in  the  Gardeners''  Ghron'ide  for  July  12,  H)24. 

W.vKMiKu,  Professor  Johannes  Euukn  Bulow,  Emeritus-Professor 
of  Botany  of  the  University  of  Stockholm  1882-5  and  of  Copenhagen 
1885-HHl.  Born  at  Mano  in  Jutland,  November  3,  1841;  died 
April  2,  H)24.  In  1892  he  published  Layoa  Santa,  a pleasing  ac- 
count of  his  excursions  over  the  lowlands  into  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  but  his  earliei'  woi  k included  investigations  on' the  Podostem- 
aceae.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  taxonomists  is  the 
Botany  of  the  Faeroes  which,  written  in  English,  extends  to  a thou- 
sand pages.  In  this  he  had  most  able  co-adjutors  in  our  valued  mem- 
ber, Prof.  C.  II.  Ostenfeld,  and  in  F.  Borgesen  who  worked  out  the 
marine  Algae.  His  publications  were  voluminous  and  it  is  mainly 
through  him  that  Plant  Ecology  came  into  its  own.  Ilis  English 
edition  of  the  Oecoloyy  of  Plants,  edited  by  I.  B.  Balfour  aiid  Percy 
Groom,  appeared  in  1909,  and  a later  edition  of  this  pojnilar  work 
under  the  title  of  Pfcnuenyeoyraphie  by  Warming  and  Craebner  up 
peared  in  1918.  See  biographical  note  in  Xatvre  684,  1924,  by  Dr 
W.  G.  Smith. 
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Webster,  George.  Born  at.  Aldborough,  near  Boronghbridge, 
in  tlie  East  Division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  June  22, 
1851;  died  at  Merton  Cottage,  York,  August,  1924.  He  vas  past 
president  of  (he  Yoi'k  and  District  Field  Naturalists’  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  a member  for  50  years.  For  a long  period  he  was 
connected  with  the  well-known  horticultural  firm  of  Messrs  Back- 
house, York,  where  he  obtained  a good  general  knowledge  of  plants 
Since  his  retirement  past  seven  years  ago  he  had  devoted  much  time 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  York.  Webster  was  not  a great  contributor  to 
botanical  literature,  but  his  services  to  Yorkshire  Botany  are  ac- 
knowledged in  Lees’  Flora  of  North-West  Yorkshire.  He  became 
connected  with  our  Club  about  187.3  and  so  was  one  of  our  oldest 
existing  members.  He  was  especially  interested  in  Roses  and  Bram- 
bles and  a fairly  regular  contributor  of  specimens  to  the  Club  up 
to  1892,  his  remarks  showing  that  he  was  a good  discriminating 
botanist.  T had  corresponded  and  exchanged  specimens  with  him 
since  T87fi.  We  may  quote  from  a letter  T received  from  him  in  1903 
after  Mr  Bailey  had  sent  out  his  circular  resigning  the  Secretary- 
ship and  showing  the  financial  statement  from  which  it  appeared 
that  some  well-to-do  members  were  many  years  in  arrears  of  pay- 
ment. He  says,  “In  the  first  place  please  accept  my  share  of  thanks 
for  your  coming  forward  to  steer  the  old  Exchange  Club  in  its  need. 
It  is  good  of  you  to  tax  yourself  so  far,  for  we  should  evidently  be 
soon  upon  the  rocks.  Owing  to  pressure  of  business-work,  during 
late  years  I have  been  a bad  contributing  member.  T.  however,  like 
to  keep  up  my  connection  by  subscribing  and  always  receive  the 
Reports  with  great  interest.  In  ^^r  Bailey’s  circular  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  was  questioned  and  1 expressed  my  willingness  to 
pay  an  increased  one  if  necessary  to  keep  the  Club  going.  The  statis- 
tics showing  outstanding  subscriptions  reveal  a very  poor  example 
of  honour  among  members.  It  is,  however,  not  an  isolated  occur- 
rence as  in  our  York  Nat.  Soc.  we  have  just  the  same  leakage,  and 
have  in  consequence  to  pay  a collector  5 per  cent,  to  call  upon  the 
members.  Our  York  Church  Institute  has  the  same  type  of  mem- 
bers rerpiiring  a paid  collector.  At  one  of  the  meetings  a “ Revd." 
had  in  my  opinion  the  audacity  to  get  up  and  say  he  had  not  paid 
on  principle  as  he  had  not  oeen  personally  called  on.  He,  however. 
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had  not  neglected  to  use  tlie  Library  and  Reading-Room  where 
posters  always  drew  attention  that  Subscriptions  were  due.  Per- 
sonally 1 am  glad  that  the  (’lub  is  retaining  its  inilividuality,  with 
no  merging  into  the  Watson  Club.  I think  if  such  an  amalgamation 
took  place  we  should  lose  some  of  the  scientific  tone  now  attached  to 
our  coi  })oration.  1 do  not  think  1 have  been  in  Oxford  since  1 called 
on  you  some  years  ago,  but  1 had  a valued  Moss  coi-i-espondence  with 
.Mr  11.  Boswell  up  to  the  time  of  his  being  laid  aside.”  It  may  be 
added  that  Weljster  had  a good  knowledge  of  Mosses  and  ITepalics. 
He  was  much  lespected  at  York  and  was  churchwaiden  of  St  Martin- 
cum-Gregory  in  that  city  for  many  yeai’s.  Web.ster  was  one  of  those 
hard-working  unas.suming  field-botanists  which  the  intensive  educa- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century  usually  fails  to  ])ioduce,  but  who  in 
theii'  time  and  generation  have  offered  an  exani])le  to  theii-  fellows, 
have  {)roved  of  service  to  many  seekei's  after  botanical  facts,  and 
have  often  laiil  good  foundations  of  accurate  observations  which 
have  permanent  value. 

Wiim.DON,  James  Aefurd.  Boi'n  at  Northallerton,  Yorkshii-e, 
May.  1802;  died  at  Oi  rcll  Park.  Liverpool.  Novend?er  28,  1!)24.  It 
is  not  often  that  a single  individual  attains  to  a good  all-round 
knowledge  of  British  plants,  both  phanerogamic  and  cry]>togamic, 
and  at  the  same  time  becomes  a recognised  authority  on  genera  be- 
longing to  both  gi'oups.  Such  an  one  was  J.  A.  Wheldon.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  a love  for  natural  history,  probably  inheidted 
from  his  father,  James  Wheldon.  who  was  a good  botanist  and  or- 
nithologist. Young  Wheldon  was  educated  at  (develand  College. 
Harlington,  and  was  afterwai’ds  apprenticed  to  the  business  of  a 
pharmacist  in  that  town.  After  passing  his  qualifying  examination 
in  1884,  he  served  for  some  time  as  chemist’s  assistant  at  Scarbor- 
ough, and  afterwards  at  Brighton.  During  his  stay  in  these  coast 
towns  he  was  very  favourably  placetl  for  the  study  of  maritime  and 
other  biial  life  and  he  gained  a very  uood  knowle<lge  of  ornithology. 
He  maile  a large  collection  of  living  and  stuffed  birds,  and  attained 
considerable  skill  as  a taxidermist.  For  some  years  previous  to  this 
he  had  collected  flowering  plants,  mosses,  insects,  and  land  and  fresh 
water  shells,  and  now  a<1ded  .seaweeds  and  leaf-fungi.  Tn  188fi  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  York,  and  here  he  became 
secretary  of  Ihe  Yoi'k  and  District  Field  NaiuTuilists’  Society.  He 
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devoted  much  of  his  spai-e  time  to  the  study  of  mosses,  and  in  1888 
compiled  the  “ York  Catalogue  ol  British  Mosses,”  a woik  which 
fille<l  a want  at  the  time.  He  had  only  been  in  business  at  York  four 
years  when  a disastious  fire  <lestroyed  his  stock  in  trade  and  also 
most  of  his  valuable  Natural  Histoi-y  collections  and  Ixioks.  He  re- 
moved f)-om  York  and  in  1891  obtained  the  post  of  pharmacist  to 
tlie  medical  staff  at  II. M.  Prison,  Liverj)ool.  Here  he  remained  un- 
til his  retirement  from  the  prison  service  in  1922,  at  which  time  he 
was  senior  phaT-maci.st  in  the  service  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Imperial  Sei’vice  Medal.  Aftei-  his  lemoval  to  Liverpool  botany  be- 
came his  favourite  study.  His  first  work  was  on  the  mosses  of  the 
Mej'sey  Province.  He  compiled  lists  of  the  species,  looking  up  and 
verifying  the  old  records  where  |)Ossible,  by  personal  examination 
of  herbaria  and  by  work  in  the  field.  He  also  explored  much  new 
ground.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  published  in  the 
Jovrnal  of  Botany;  ('"heshire.  South  Lancashire,  and  West  Lan- 
cashire 1)eing  treated  of  in  turn.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  bryo- 
logy of  the  latter  vice-county  that  the  writer  of  (his  notice  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance.  We  soon  became  close  friends 
and  met  dnidng  our  holidays  for  botanical  excursions.  In  1899  1 
mentioned  to  him  that  1 had  been  accumulating  notes  during  the 
previous  twenty  years  on  the  Hora  of  West  Lancashire,  with  a view 
to  possilile  pulilication  sometime,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  care  to 
collaborate  with  me.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the  idea  and  took  up 
the  work  with  enthusiasm.  During  the  following  eight  years  most  of 
our  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the  Flora.  Neither  of  us  was  resident 
in  the  vice-county,  but  we  visited  it  rn  every  possible  opportunity. 
Most  of  our  excursions  were  confined  to  week-ends,  prolonged  some- 
times from  Friday  to  Tuesday.  The  beautiful  dales  and  fells,  the 
limestone  hills  and  woods,  the  lowland  peat  bogs,  and  the  long  and 
varied  coast  line  Avere  explored  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Besides 
(he  work  with  the  flowerincr  plan(s  and  ferns,  many  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens of  mosses,  he]iatics  and  lichens  were  collected  and  afterwards 
examined  with  the  micioscope,  correct  determination  being  of  course 
not  always  possible  in  the  field.  To  my  colleague  belonged  the  credit 
of  doing  almost  all  this  microscopic  work.  The  very  rich  vaiiety  of 
forms  of  Harpidioid  Hypna  and  Sphagna  xvhich  West  Lancashire 
coidains  rendered  an  intensive  : truly  of  these  groups  necessary,  and 
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Mr  AVheldon  entered  into  the  task  -with  great  ardour.  One  of  the 
results  of  his  work  was  the  publication  of  a valuable  paper  entitled 
“ The  North  of  England  llai'pidia  ” {.yaf uraJ ist  05-92,  1902).  lie 
corresponded  for  many  yeai-.s  with  Bri  ish  and  foi-eign  students  of 
this  ilitncult  and  polymoi'phous  group,  and  in  1920-1921  he  jtiib- 
lished  in  the  same  journal  a “ Key  to  the  llarpidioid  Ilyj)na  ” which 
embodies  the  results  of  his  ripe  e.xperience.  Hardly  less  important 
than  his  work  on  the  Ilarj)idia  was  his  work  on  the  S})hagna,  upoji 
which  group  he  soon  became  tlie  foi-emost  British  authority.  In 
1917  he  wrote  “A  Synopsis  of  the  European  Sphagna,  indicating  the 
species,  varieties  and  forms  occuring  in  the  British  Isles,  with  de- 
.scriptions  of  many  of  the  forms.”  This  was  compiled  from  Warn- 
storf’s  “ Sphagnologia  Universalis,”  but  contains  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  new  varieties  and  forms  first  described  and  named  by 
himself.  The  “ Flora  of  West  Lancashire  ” was  published  in  1907. 
after  which  the  authoi-s  felt  free  to  go  fuither  afield.  We  visited  the 
llighbiTuls  of  Scotland  at  various  times  and  also  Westmmland  and 
the  bsle  of  .Man.  Several  jiapers — mostly  referring  to  cryptogams — 
wei-e  the  result,  ])erhaps  the  most  imjmrtant  being  one  on  the 
” Lichens  of  Perthshire,”  published  as  a supplement  by  the  J(nirna1 
of  Botany  in  1915.  Mr  Wheldon  did  much  other  work  on  British 
lichens,  describing  several  new  species,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  in  prepai'ation  a long  paper  on  the  lichens  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
This  is  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  son,  Mr  TTarold  J.  Whel- 
don. One  of  the  most  original  and  valuable  of  J.  A.  Wheldon’s 
papers  was  entitled  ” Social  Oroups  and  Adaptive  Characters  in  the 
Bryophyta  ” (7'Ac  Lancashire.  Naturalist,  1911).  This  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  oecological  botany  and  has  lieen  widely 
(pioted  from.  -Vltogether  ^^r  Wheldon’s  works  and  articles  in  jour- 
nals, written  either  by  himself  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
number  considerably  over  a hundred.  They  include  pa]iers  on 
phanerogams,  mosses,  hepatics,  lichens  and  fungi.  He  wrote  the  ac- 
count (as  yet  unpublished)  of  the  genus  Erythraen  for  the  Camhridye 
Flora.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  W.  U.  Travis  he  named  and  described 
the  var.  condensata  of  Parnassia  pahmtris.  found  on  the  Lancashire 
sand  dunes;  and  the  same  authors  were  the  first  to  show  that  the 
IT ellehorine  which  grows  on  these  dunes  and  which  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a form  of  77.  latifoJia  was  77.  viridifora . Mr  Wheldon 
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was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liverpool  Botanical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  several  times  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Moss  Exchange  Club — now  the  British  Bryological  Society.  He 
had  the  unique  distinction  of  having  acted  as  Distributor  for  all 
three  of  the  leading  British  botanical  exchange  clubs,  viz.,  for  phane- 
rogams, mosses,  and  lichens.  He  accumulated  a very  fine  herbarium 
consisting  of  over  32,000  specimens,  all  the  above  groups  being  well 
re|>resented.  Mr  Wheldon  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  in  1901,  and  in  1923  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  an 
Associate  of  that  Society.  In  the  same  year  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.Sc.  was  conferred  upon  him  1)y  the  TJnivei’sity  of  Liverpool.  Of  Mr 
Wheldon’s  personal  character  the  writer  can  speak  from  long  experi- 
ence. We  had  been  luost  intimate  friends  for  over  25  years.  He 
had  an  unassuming,  genial  manner  and  a natural  affabilitv,  which 
endeai’ed  him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  Although 
lie  had  little  leisure  time  at  his  disposal  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
others  by  naming  specimens  or  in  other  ways.  During  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  an  incurable  disease  which  caused 
him  much  pain.  This  he  bore  with  great  .fortitude.  His  mind  was 
active  to  the  last,  and  within  two  hours  of  his  passing  away  he  was 
able  to  i-ead  with  pleasure  a reprint  of  his  last  paper,  “ Additions 
to  the  Scottish  Sphagna,”  pulilished  in  the  Journal  of  Botov  tj.  He 
had  lieen  a widower  for  nine  years.  He  leaves  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  elder  son,  Mr  H.  J.  Wheldon,  is  a capable  fungo- 
logist  and  author  of  “ A Key  to  the  British  Agaricineae.” 

A.  Wilson. 

One  cannot  allow  the  death  of  my  dear  friend  to  pass  without 
offering  my  sincere  tribute  of  respect  and  sympathy.  His  loss  to 
British  Botany  is  very  great  and  although  in  later  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Mo.sses  and  TAchens  yet  we  could  not  grudge  his  diver- 
gence for  he  made  such  a conspicuous  success  in  his  study  of  the  diffi- 
cult groujis  of  mosses.  I first  met  him  at  Liverpool  many  years  ago. 
and  then  saw  how  much  respected  he  was  by  those  under  whom  he 
served,  for  at  that  time  he  was  pharmacist  to  the  Liverpool  Prison. 
But  he  was  more  than  that,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  much 
valued  by  Ihe  medical  attendants  at  that  gloomy  place.  Wheldon 
was  a kindly  person  to  all  who  met  him  and  certainly  his  devotion 
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to  Botany  was  stimulated  by  tlie  lepellent  adjacent  atmosphere.  lie 
brought  out  a good  tentative  Alien  Flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
did  much  at  the  Botany  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  One  may  say  that  field 
workers  long  felt  it  was  high  time  that  .some  recognition  of  his 
1,'otanical  service  should  be  made.  And  it  was  a never  ceasing  re- 
gret that  Oxford  did  not  rewaid  the  great  service  he  did  in  naming 
our  large  Lichen  aiid  inncli  of  our  Moss  collection.  Manchester  could 
not  well  move  since  he  belonged  to  a neighbouring  city.  However, 
if  tardily,  he  leceived  from  Liverpool  the  degree  of  M.Sc.,  which 
was  as  much  a source  of  pleasure  to  his  friends  as  it  was  to  himself. 
Working — not  climbing — was  more  in  his  way.  He  had  been  an 
active  member  of  oui-  Club  for  many  years  and  he  was  one  of  our 
most  loyal  friends.  He  wrote  a most  kindly  and  a])])i'eciative  letter 
on  the  publication  of  the  Jirififtli  PJnuf  and  a humor(ms  com- 

munication, with  a sketch  of  himself,  reading  the  1919  Bc]>ort. 
seated  in  his  aian-chaii-  and  emitting  from  his  pi]>e  clouds  of  smoke. 
He  says  he  has  hail  his  nose  buried  in  it  nearly  all  day.  He  gave 
his  paper  on  E r;iihraea  to  the  Camhridffe  Flora  and  wi'-ote,  “ 1 have 
I)een  kept  all  these  yeai’s  expecting  it  to  apjiear  each  year.  Had  a 
lirief  resume  been  printed,  plants  might  have  lieen  distiibnted, 
opinions  evoked,  aJid  the  final  result  much  imiiroved.  It  is  5 or 
t)  years  wasted  which  might  have  been  spent  in  irnpi-oving  one’s 
idea  before  final  publicafion.”  Despite  the  painfid  character  of  his 
mortal  disease  his  son  tells  me  that  he  read  o\ii-  last  Beport  through 
the  day  before  he  died.  He  left  a very  large  herban'um  of  over 
15,000  sheets  of  phanerogams  and  al>out  17.000  specimens  of  Mosses. 
Tlepatics  and  Lichens,  his  collection  of  Sphagna  and  the  Harpidioid 
Hypna  being  especially  rich.  The  whole  has  been  acquired  by  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales  at  Cardiff  where  it  will  be  preserved  in- 
tact. G.  C.  Druce. 


NEW  COUNTY  AND  OTHEB  BECORDS. 

Arrreviations. — Fep.  Ti.F .0 .=  Report  of  the  BnUtnieal  Soeirti/ 
and  Exchange  Chih ; TEmCit.  B.E .C . = Report  of  Wats^on  Botmueal 
Exchange  Clvh ; Gar.  Chron.^GardenerP  Chronicle : yat.z=The 
yaturalist:  Jonrn,  Bot.  — Journal  of  Botang;  f = Advent ivej 
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* = New  County  Record  (in  the  case  of  adventive  plants  this  is  only 
rarely  added);  ! placed  after  a plant  signifies  that  the  compiler  has 
seen  a specimen;  ! ])laced  after  a locality  that  the  compiler  has  seen 
it  there;  x placed  between  two  scientific  names  means  that  the 
plant  is  a hybidd;  62,  &c.,  numbers  following  a county,  refei-  to  the 
Watsonian  vice-county  in  Topoy raphic.nl  Botany;  [ ] enclosing  a 
record  mean  that  confirmatoi-y  evidence  is  needed,  oi‘  that  the  plant 
is  not  British. 

We  a.j-e  under  gi-eat  indebtedness  to  Di-  A.  Thellung  for  his  most 
kindly  help  in  detennining  so  many  of  the  adventive  species  ami 
also  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  to  Mr  J. 
Fraser,  Mr  W.  0.  Ilowarth,  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon,  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell,  and  others  who  have  rendered  critical  assistance. 

fl  (3).  Clematis  VrncKm,A  L.  Hayling  Island,  S.  Hants,  Bid- 

UISCOMBE. 

|2.  TiiALiC'rnuM  aquit.ec.ifouum  L.  Bank  at  Edradour,  E. 
Pei'th,  Webb. 

113.  Anemone  .iaponica  S.  k Z.  Mayals,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

16.  Adonis  annua  L.  iSear  Sleaford,  Lines,  Mi.ss  L.\ndon ; one 
specimen  in  a cornfield  five  miles  west  of  Winchester,  Rt.  Hon.  H. 
Baker. 


20.  Ranunculus  acris  L.,  sub-var.  minutiflorus  Dr.  Grassv 
side  of  cart-track  leading  to  Cantelupe  Farm  between  Haslingfield 
and  Grantchester,  Cambridge,  Shaw.  Var.  rectus  Bor.  Penzance. 
Cornw^all,  Thurston.  Det.  Druce. 

23.  R.  Linoua  L.,  the  glabrous  plant.  River  Corrib,  lielow 
Meulo,  Galw’ay,  Mrs  Evans. 

f25  (2).  R.  aconitifolius  L.  Near  Sleaford,  S.  Lines,  Miss  Lan- 
noN ; near  Tmmsden.  N.  .Aberdeen,  Wilson. 

f27.  R.  ARVENSis  L.,  var.  inermis  Koch.  Near  Sleaford.  Lines, 

Miss  TiANDON. 

40.  R.  heterophtllus  Weber,  var.  triphtlt.us  (Wallr.).  Post- 
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combe,  Oxon,  Duuce.  Var.  submersus.  Bedale,  N.  Yorks,  Butcher, 
teste  Pearsall. 

42.  R.  Baudotii  Godr.,  vai-.  confusus  (kodr.  Stone  Abbotshani, 
N.  Devon,  1894,  H.  A.  Evans,  teste  Pearsall. 

46.  R.  HEUERACEus  L.  On  Carmarthen  Van,  at  over  2000  feet. 
Webb. 

47.  R.  Ficaria  L.,  var.  sinuata  Horw.  Sloping  bank  of  the 
Taff,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Mi.ss  Vachell. 

51.  Helleborus  viridis  L.  Near  Pont  Ynyseven,  Carmar- 
then, Mrs  Begg. 

f52.  H.  FOETiDUS  L.  Garvestone,  Norfolk,  Mrs  Russurim  ; 
Sibton  Abbey  Wood,  Suffolk,  Redgrove. 

54.  Aqutlegia  vulgaris  L.  Truly  wild  at  Kingthorpe,  near 
Pickering,  N.  Yorks,  Fr. intoff;  fCoille  Voullin,  Pitlochry,  K. 
Perth,  Webb;  hank  between  arable  fields,  Wymondham,  E.  Norfolk, 

(^I.ARKE. 

60.  Delphinium  A.iacis  L.  St  Helen’s  Spit,  Isle  of  Wight;  Dun- 
wirh  Priory.  Suffolk,  Canon  V.\ughan  ; Warlingham,  Surrey. 
Beadell. 


f61.  D.  ORiENTALE  Gav.  Woodhall  Spa,  Linos,  1922,  Alston. 
Det.  Thellung. 

f6.3.  D.  CoNSOLiDA  L.  Woodhall  Spa,  Linos,  1917-22,  Alston. 
Probably  paniculatum  Hort.,  Thellung. 

f68.  Aconitum  Napellus  L.  Sibton  Abl)ey  Wood,  Suffolk,  Red- 

GROVB, 

f79.  Papaver  somniferum  L.,  var.  hortense  (Huss.V  St 
Aubin’s,  .Jersey,  and  as  a very  small-flowered  plant  on  the  foreshore 
at  Sumburgh,  Zetland,  Druce  ; in  potato  fields  Moulin,  E.  Perth. 
Webb. 


t86.  P.  ORIENTALE  Ti.  Chadlington,  Oxon,  Druce, 
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tbG  {'Jj.  P.  DRACTEATUM  Liiidl.  Mayals,  Glamorgan,  Webb, 

tHU.  (jIlaucium  OORNICUDATUM  Cuit.  Norwich,  Clarke;  Wood- 
hall,  Lines,  ALaxoN. 

Cai'Nurchis  UANADENaia  Dr.  (Dicentra).  Newlands  Vale, 
Cumberland,  H.  P.  Bunell. 

tlUU.  CAi’NoiDEa  aoLiDA  Muench.  Headbourne  Worthy,  N. 
Hants,  H.  L.  Green. 

flUl.  C.  LUTEA  Gaertn.  Strathardle,  K.  Perth,  Webb. 

1U4.  Fumaria  CAi’REOLATA  L.,  vai'.  Babingtonii  Pugs.  Melto, 
Woodbridge,  SutJolk,  there  for  many  years,  Shaw. 

125.  Uadic’ula  amphibia  x islandiua.  Linley,  Salop,  1874, 
Miss  Palmer  in  Bl>.  Druct. 

*126.  11.  isLANDiCA  Dr.  Ulna  Firth,  Zetland,  Druce. 

128.  Barbauea  VERNA  xVscli.  Fishguard,  Pembroke,  Druce; 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw.  Det.  Thellung. 

130.  B.  arcuata  Reichb.  Nampean,  Cornwall,  Thurston. 

fl38.  Arabis  at.pina  L.  Maryborough,  Lanark,  Grierson,  Sp. 
non  vidi. 

140.  A.  PETRAEA  Lam.,  var.  grandifolia  Dr.  Stob  Bhan,  at 
head  of  Glen  Nevis,  Westerness,  R.  J.  Pealling. 

142.  Cardamine  pratensis  L.,  var.  flore  plbno.  Melmerby, 
Cumberland,  Mason. 

145.  C.  FLExuosA  W'ith.  Near  Clayhithe  Lock,  Cambridge, 
Shaw. 

fl55.  xVlyssum  xVlyssoides  L.  Burgh  Castle,  K.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

fl57.  A.  incanum  L.  Ditch,  Pitlochry,  K.  Perth,  Webb;  Wood- 
hall,  Lines,  abundant,  1917-24,  Alston. 


162.  Draba  muralis  L.  North  Devon,  D’Urban,  inlitt. ; on  an 
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old  wall,  Cliickerell,  Dorset,  Miss  Rouek  ; wall  top  north  of  Kilped- 
der,  Co.  Wicklow,  Bhunkek'. 

169.  CoCHLEAKiA  MiCACEA  E.  S.  Maisli.  Uii  the  } id<>'e  of  Snow- 
don  overlooking  the  Llanberris  Pass,  Carnarvon,  Deuce.  This  1 
tirst  found  there  many  years  ago  ami  Marshall  agreed  to  the  name. 

tld-i.  SisYiiBiuuii  ALTissiMUM  L.  llassocks,  Sussex,  Lady 
Alethea  Buxton;  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Mason;  Moulin,  E. 
Perth,  Webd ; Cardiff  Docks,  B.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellunc. 

flS5.  S.  oiiiENTALE  L.  Hoar  Cross,  Stafford,  D.  Meynelu;  Mel- 
merby, (Timljerland,  Mason;  on  railway  between  Beck  Hole  ami 
Crosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintofe;  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw.  Det. 
Thellunc. 

flS6.  S.  I’YKENAICUM  L.  (AUSTEIACUM  Jacq.  ACUTANGULUM  DC.). 
Bouth  Park,  Cardiff,  B.  L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellunc. 

fl87.  S.  Loeselii  L.  Cardiff  [CC.  49],  Deuce. 

189.  S.  OFFICINALE  Scop.,  var.  leiocaefum  DC.  Evenedine. 
Herefoi’d,  F.  Day. 

tl!)l  (.‘5).  S.  eeachycaefum  (Bich.)  Thell.,  f.  ecl.yndulosum  Thell. 
Ware,  lleiTs,  A.  W.  Ceaveson.  Det.  Thellunc. 

fl98.  Eeysimum  eei'.\ndum  L.  Shei'lM)rne  St  John,  Hants,  Boys. 
Del.  Thellunc. 

t2()0.  CoNEiNciA  oeienxaLIS  Dull).  Poldhu  Beach,  CoiTiwall,  E. 
T.  Peeey,  ex  'Phueston. 

f2()2.  Camelina  sativa  Cr.  Walney  Isle,  S.  Lancs,  Miss  .M. 
CoEHE ; Bouth,  Cardiff  [CC.  .‘50],  Deuce. 

t202  (2).  C.  miceocaepa  Amli-j.  Airdrie,  Lanark,  1923.  Ceiee- 
soN.  Det.  J’hellunc. 

f209.  Beassica  Touenefoetii  Couan.  Barry,  Clamorgan,  B. 
L.  Smith.  Det.  Thellunc. 

J212.  B.  ELONCATA  EhiJi.,  var.  aemoeacioides.  At  Cirosmont, 
X.  Yorks,  1923,  Flintoff.  Det.  as  a suli-sp.,  Thellunc. 
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|2iy.  B.  JUNUEA  Coiis.  Colchester,  Duuck ; Lanark,  Gkieusok. 
Let.  Thellung. 

f222.  B.  GALLiCA  (Wind.)  Dr.  Gaialeu-weed,  Stansteadbury, 
Miss  Tkoweh;  Southwick,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottis.  Del.  Thellung. 

f22.').  Diplutaxis  ekuguides  DCb  Abundant  at  Bairy  and  Car- 
diff and  quite  naturalised.  Shown  me  by  Melvill  and  Smith. 

226.  D.  TENLJiFOLiA  DC.  Ill  two  different  forms  at  Hayling  Isle, 
S.  Hants,  Kayner. 

f227.  D.  MUiiALis;  DC.  Coathland,  lork,  Flintoef. 

f22S.  Kkuca  SATivA  Mill.  Hayling  Isle,  S.  Hauls,  Biduiscumbe. 

262.  Buusa  (Cap8Ella)  anglica  (K.  At.).  Yardley  Gobion, 
ISorthants,  Deuce. 

2.62.  B.  BATAVOKUM  (E.  At.).  Bortmadoc,  Carnarvon,  and  ex- 
tending into  Merioneth,  Dkuce. 

2-62.  B.  BUEMENSis  (E.  At.).  Cliristchurch,  S.  Hants,  Bayneh. 

232.  B.  Biuttonii  (E.  At.).  Chadlington,  Henley,  Oxon,  Dhuce. 

232.  B.  CONCAVA  (E.  At.f.  Fim-hingfield,  Essex;  Scousburgh. 
Zetland  [also  at  Palma  in  Majorca],  Dkuce. 

232.  B.  Dkuceana  (E.  At.).  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Hayneu  : 
St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Dkuce. 

232.  B.  GALLICA  (E.  At.).  Southampton,  S.  Hants;  Wood- 
•stock,  Oxon,  Dkuce. 

2.32.  B.  GEKMANiCA  (E.  At.).  Aberdeen ; [Oldensee,  Denmark  | 
Dkuce. 

232.  B.  LUTETiANA  (E.  At.).  Scousburgh,  Zetland  ; [ Fano, 

I)enmui-k|,  Dkuce.  New  to  Britain. 

232.  B.  MEDiTERHANEA  (E.  At.).  ( 'hristcliuich,  S.  Hants  [No. 

3 A 4J , Kayner. 
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B.  oDONToi’HYLLA  (E.  At.).  LliiiibeiTis,  CaiTiarvuii,  Druce. 
New  to  Britain. 

2'6'2.  B.  I’ATAUONiCA  (E.  At.).  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

232.  B.  TURONiENsis  (E.  Al.;.  Hynain,  W.  Gloster,  Druce  .v 
(jamrier-Barry  ; [Fano,  Denmark],  Druce. 

233.  CoRoNoi’us  D1DYUU8  Sill.  Welbeek,  Notts,  Goulding. 

23i).  Lepidium  perfoeiatum  L.  Andover,  N.  Hants,  Hillard; 
llcailley,  N.  Hants,  Miss  Gwatkin,  ex  Rayner. 


t241.  L.  NEGLECTUM  Thell.  Gasworks,  Hiteliin,  Herts,  Little; 
Truro,  Cornwall,  Borlase,  ex  Thurston;  Coatbridge,  Airdrie,  Lan- 
ark, 1!)23,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

t247.  L.  viRGiNicuM  L.  Mayals,  Glamorgan,  H)21,  R.  L.  Smith. 
Det.  ThelluxVG. 


f247  v^4).  L.  DENsiFLoRUM  Selii'ad.  ('ardit'f,  Glamorgan,  Druce, 
.Melvii.l  and  Smith;  Walney  Isle,  S.  Lancs,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe  ; 
Colchester,  1921,  Brown ; 'I’ruro,  4'hurston.  Det.  Thellung. 


|247  (5).  L.  BONARiENSE  L.  Bristol,  1923,  N.  Sandwith;  Bos- 
rawen  I’ark,  'rruro,  Cornwall,  Thurston. 

|247  (31).  L.  RAMosissiMUM  A.  Nels.  Clarkeston,  Cornwall. 
1923,  Thurston.  Det.'  Thellung. 


252.  Iberis  amara  L.  Oolite  (juarry,  Dundry  Hill,  N.  Somer- 
set, Brown. 

t 

|255.  Vogelia  paniculata  Horn.  M'^alney  Isle,  S.  Lancs,  Miss 
A.  B.  Cobbe. 


1262.  Bunias  Erucago  L.  Woodliall,  Lincoln,  1917-24,  Alston. 

4263.  B.  orientaths  L.  West  4Vycombe,  Bucks;  Byfleet,  Sur- 
rey, Druce.  Distributed  this  year. 

1266.  Rapistiuim  perenne  (L.)  All.  St  Philiji’s,  Bristol,  1922. 
Sandwith.  Det.  Thellung. 
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t^U8.  K.  ituuuauM  All.  Eastbourne,  Pevensey,  E.  Sussex,  D.  P. 
Muukay. 

f28G.  UnsEDA  uuuKATA  L.  Eoresliure,  St  Aubin’s,  Jersey,  Dkuce. 
(All  the  Violas  are  named  by  Mrs  Gregory.) 

293.  Viola  sylvestkis  Kit.,  var.  punctata  Dr.  Centurion’s 
Copse,  Peinbridge;  near  Catsconibe,  1875;  near  Newport,  18G7  ; 
Apes  Down,  18G9;  Loughlane,  18G9;  Isle  of  Wight;  Crab  Wood. 
Winchester,  cleistogamous  form,  1875,  Stratton;  Froyle,  N.  Hants. 
Canon  Vaughan. 

294.  V.  Kiviniana  Keichb.,  var.  diversa  Greg.  Staplers,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Stratton,  f.  minor  Greg.  Fitful  Head,  Zetland,  Druce. 
Var.  NEMOROSA  (Neum.)  Standen  Lane  Copse,  Isle  of  Wight,  1912, 
Stratton,  x rupestris.  Ditchley,  Oxon,  Druce. 

295.  V.  RUPESTRis  Schmidt,  var.  glarre«cens  Neum.  Fitful 
Head,  Scousburgh,  Zetland,  Druce.  x canina.  Lea  of  Setter,  Zet- 
land,- Druce. 

29G.  V.  CANINA  L.,  var.  ericetorum  Keichb.  Staplers,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1878,  Stratton;  Kingsley,  N.  Hants,  Canon  Valruian.  Vai-. 
Pu.siLLA  Greg.  Hayling  Isle,  S.  Hants,  1909,  Canon  Vaughan; 
Snowdon,  Carnai-von,  Laxo,  etc.,  Zetland,  Druce;  Gullane,  Had- 
dington, Miss  1.  M.  Martin.  Var.  sarulosa  Keichb.  Snowdon, 
Carnarvon,  Druce  ; Garforth,  N.  Yorks,  Butcher,  teste  Miss  Koper. 
X LACTEA.  Gravelly  heath.  Staplers,  1869;  Kecketts  Copse,  Fresh- 
water, Isle  of  Wight,  Stratton. 

298.  V.  onoRATA  L.,  var.  dumktorum  (Jord.).  Apes  Down,  neai- 
Newpoi't,  Isle  of  Wight,  1867,  Stratton. 

299.  V.  HiRTA  L.,  vai-.  Foudrasii  (Jord.).  St  Boniface  Down, 
Isle  of  Wight,  1875,  Stratton,  as  calcarea.  Var.  propera  Gillot. 
Alton,  N.  Hants,  Canon  Vaughan.  x odorata.  Newport,  1867. 
Longlane,  Stajilers,  Apes  Down,  Isle  of  Wight.  Stratton. 

.300.  V.  calcarea  Greg.  Garforth,  N.  Yorks,  Butcher,  teste 
Miss  Roper. 
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301.  V.  EEii'siLA  X I’ALUSTRis.  lloiTuiugford  Williy  Bed,  Isle 
of  Wight,  1809,  us  paluntris,  Stratton;  Short  Heath,  Selbunie,  N. 
Hants,  Canon  Vaughan,  f.  geabrescens  A.  k G.  Stow  Bardolph, 
Little  in  Watn.  B.E.C.  1919. 

(All  the  Pansies  are  named  by  Dr  Drabble.) 

f3U2.  V.  coRNUTA  L.  Banks  of  the  Biver  Otter,  Devon,  1892, 
Miss  Walker. 

303.  V.  AGRESTis  Jord.  Wool,  Dorset  ; Pyrford,  1917,  Druce  ; 
Hindhead,  Surrey,  C.  Bailey;  Wilbarrow  Hill,  Beds  and  Herts, 
1903;  Frilford,  Berks;  Banbury,  Oxon ; Denham,  Bucks,  1902; 
Oxney  Lode,  Northants,  1900,  Druce;  Hertford,  Ansell;  Bodoi- 
gan,  Anglesey,  Druce;  Tilston,  Cheshire,  as  Dtseglisei,  1900,  W.- 
Dod ; Sandscale,  L.  Lancs,  Lumb  ; Coldstream,  Berwick,  Druce; 
Killin,  Perth,  Fraser,  x hortensis.  Frilford,  Berks,  Druce. 

303.  \.  ARVATicA  Jord.  Bexhill,  E.  Sussex,  H.  L.  Green; 

Twinstead,  IC.ssex ; W.  Wycombe,  Bucks;  Eye,  Northants,  Druce; 
Swanston,  Edinbui’gh,  1857,  Ilh.  Bell. 

303.  V.  Deseglisei  Jord.  Bix,  Charlbury,  Oxon,  Druob. 

303.  V.  DEREUCTA  Jord.  Aldlx)uine,  Wilts,  Miss  Todd;  Bere- 
church,  N.  Essex,  DiiUCE;  between  Stromness  and  Sandwick,  Orkney 
[No.  242.5],  as  segetalin.  E.  S.  Marshall. 

303.  V.  GRACiLESCENS  Jord.  Probably  this,  Drummore,  Wig- 
town, Druce. 

303.  V.  Le.)eunei  Jord.  Alford,  N.  Aberdeen  [No.  7171]  ; Is- 
bister,  Scousburgh,  etc.,  Zetland,  Druce. 

303.  V.  LEFHDA  Jord.  Nateliy,  N.  Lancs,  Wiiet.don;  Ainbleside, 
Westmoi'land,  B.  Tucker;  Bantry,  Lines,  1884,  Webster;  P'orres, 
Elgin,  as  tricolor,  C.  Baii.ky;  Ballatei-,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

303.  V.  Li.oy'dii  Jord.  St  Helier’s,  Jersey;  Hanslope,  Bucks; 
Aldborough,  Suffolk,  Druce;  Bainford  Moss,  S.  Lancs,  as  cnrpatico , 
Wheldon,  see  Hep.  B.E.C.  112,  1904;  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Druce. 
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Var.  iNsiONis  Drabble.  Hoy,  Orkney,  Druce.  A hybrid  of  this  at 
St  Helier’s,  Jersey,  185U,  lib.  Piquet. 

303.  V.  oBTUSiFouiA  JorJ.  Noinnont,  Jersey,  1851,  Piquet; 
Alresfurd,  N.  Hants;  Hursley,  S.  Hants;  Ambarrow,  Berks;  Mouls- 
ford,  Berks  [No.  5222J ; Stow  Bedon,  Norfolk;  Tackley  [No.  301], 
1905,  O.Yon;  Harleston,  1874,  Evenley  [V.  79],  Caistor,  Hunsbury 
Hill,  Northants,  Druce;  Manchester,  Bailey;  Spiggie,  Zetland, 
Druce  ; Belfast,  Kennedy. 

303.  V.  RURALis  Jord.  Littlestone-on-Sea,  Kent;  St  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Druce;  Selhain,  W.  Sussex  [2079],  Marshall;  Odi- 
hain,  N.  Hants,  1878,  Miss  Palmer;  Oangsdown,  Oxon ; Cosgrove 
[V.  53],  Ashton  [4184],  Northants,  Druce;  Lighthorne,  Warwick, 
1851,  Miss  Palmer;  Lichfield,  Stafford;  Larne,  Antrim;  Galashiels, 
Selkirk,  Druce. 

303.  V.  sEUETALis  Jord.  Wrington,  Somerset,  Nuneham  [Q. 
74],  Oxon;  Beaumaris,  Anglesey;  Drummore,  Wigtown;  Selkirk; 
Strath  Carron,  W . Boss,  Druce. 

303.  V.  suBTiLis  Jord.  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  Miss  Todd. 

303.  V.  vARiATA  Jord.  Bexhill,  Sussex,  H.  L.  Green;  Bramp- 
ton, Cumberland,  Druce;  Stonehaven,  Kincardine,  Bailey;  Tongue, 
Alltnaharra,  W.  Sutherland,  Druce;  Stromness  [2424],  Orkney, 
Marshai-l,  named  by  him  V.  arvensisx  tricolor-,  Bay  of  Quoys,  Ork- 
ney, Druce.  Var.  sulphurea.  Odiham,  N.  Hants,  Miss  Palmer. 

308.  PoLYUALA  SERPYLLiFOLiA  Hose.  Ill  varying  colours  from 
Lumsden,  N.  Aberdeen,  \V.  Wilson. 

309.  P.  vuiaJARis  L.  Excejitionally  beautiful  plants  at  Hoss- 
lare,  Wexford,  perhaps  under  var.  Ballii  Ostenf.,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

309  (2).  P.  B.vbingtonii  Dr.  Ben  Evenagh,  Londonderi  y ; 
Horn  Head,  Donegal,  Trapnell. 

310.  P.  DUBiUM  Bellynck.  Kenmare,  Kerry,  1890,  Druce.  Var. 
dunense  (Dum.).  Aberfraw,  Anglesey,  Druce  ; Aherafan,  Glamor- 
gan, Riddelsdell. 
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,‘518.  Dxanthus  DELTuiUEs  L.  Near  Snelsmore  Coimiiun,  Berks, 
Col.  J.  Saunderson. 

f331.  Saeunaiua  Vacc'akia  L.  Near  Barkstone,  Dorset,  H.  J. 
W'aulow,  ex  Bourn.  Nat.  Sc.  Soc. ; ^Yalney  Isle,  S.  Lancs,  Miss  M. 
Cobbe. 

3.‘32.  S.  OFFICINALIS  L.,  var.  uirsuta  Wiei-zb.  Llanfoist,  Mon- 
luoutli,  Wade. 

343.  SiLENE  ANCLiCA  L.  WooJbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw  ; Bere- 
cliurch,  N.  Essex,  Druce. 

f344.  S.  guiN’yuEvui.NERA  L.  Tackley,  Oxon,  W.  Evetts. 

1345.  S.  I’ENDULA  L.  Long  Meadow,  Cambridge  [No. 49],  Shaw. 
Det.  Thellung. 

*3G0.  Lychnis  dioica  L.  Oi-ton  Waterville,  Hb.  Marchioness 
of  Huntly. 

3GS.  Cehastium  atuunum  X vulgatum  = C.  Symei  Druce.  Stob 
Bhan,  Westerncss,  R.  J.  Peallin. 

370.  C.  vur.GATUM  L.,  var.  serpentini  Dr.  Wenlock  Edge, 
Salop,  Druce  and  Lady  J.  Legge. 

f38G.  Akenaiua  mont.xna  L.  Welbeck,  Notts,  Gouldino. 

405.  Sagina  ciLiATA  Fr.  Kenn,  S.  Devon,  Miss  Todd. 

410.  Spebgula  sativa  Boenn.  Cai-diff  Docks,  1924,  Duuce  ; 
*Llantarnain,  Monmouth,  Wade;  Mendip,  near  Charterhouse,  N. 
Somerset,  Sandwith. 

413.  Spergularia  salina  Presl.  Plentiful  at  Colchester. 
Brown. 

414.  S.  ATHENiENSis  A.  A G.  Fort  Regent.  Jersey,  in  some 
plenty,  Druce. 

f ill).  Cr.AYToNtA  PERFOLiATA  Doiiii.  Suelsmore,  Berks,  Col. 
Saunderson;  by  the  railway,  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff;  Ger- 
rard’s  Cross,  Bucks,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 
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424.  Elatine  hexandra  DC.  Pond  at  Worplesdon,  Surrey, 
Biddiscombe. 

430.  Hypericum  montanum  L.  Pexton  Moor,  N.  Yorks,  Flin- 
TOFF. 

435.  H QUADRANGULUM  L.  (maculatum).  Gilwem,  Brecon, 
Wade.  Var.  krosum  Schinz.  Llanrwst,  Carnarvon,  Druce. 

*435  (2).  H.  Drsetangii  Lam.  Sturdys  Castle,  Oxon,  1925, 
Druce. 

f447.  liAVATERA  THURiNGiACA  L.  Woodhall,  Tuncs,  1917-24. 
Alston. 

452.  Malva  syi.vebtris  L.,  var.  lasiocarpa  Dr.  Barry  Docks. 
Clamor<ran,  Druce;  a cui-ioiis  form,  presumably  of  this  sjiecies,  with 
nearly  entire  leaves.  Sharpness,  Glostei’,  Miss  Todd.  Additional 
specimens  would  be  vei’y  welcome. 

f452  (2).  M.  ntcaeenris  All.  Truro.  Thurston  ; Cardiff,  Mel- 
viLL  and  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

f454.  M.  PUSiLLA  With.  Shalford,  Surrey,  Chase.  Forma 
piLOSA.  Oakley.  N.  Hants,  B.vyner.  Type  at  Bowlinp:  Distillery, 
Dumbarton,  1923,  Grierson. 

f456.  M.  PARviFLORA  L.  With  jrlabrous  carpels,  Edenbridfre, 
Kent,  Mr  .Tustice  Talrot.  In  Bah.  Man.  it  wrongly  says  that  the 
carpels  meet  with  a toothed  edsje.  That  is  a character  of  M.  pusilla 
With.  Bowlin"  Distillery,  Dumbarton.  Grierson;  Old  Croft,  Shal- 
ford, Surrey,  1923,  Chase. 

f45<S.  M.  crispa  L.  Maryboroucrh,  lianark,  Grierson. 

(The  above  Malvae  have  lieen  named  by  Dr  Thellun".) 

f475.  Ger.\nium  versicolor  L.  Meifod,  Montpomery,  Miss 
Flora  Russell. 

f476.  G.  nodosiim  L.  Haveley,  Middlesex,  Mrs  Champneys  ; 
Goonbell,  Cornwall,  Thurston;  Besi  I sleigh . Berks,  Miss  W.m.ker. 

t479.  G.  piiAEUM  Tj.  Coed  Colonel,  Menai.  Anglesey,  Webb, 
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f479  {'2).  (4.  Endressi  Gay.  Goonl>ell,  Cornwall,  Thurston. 

485.  G.  ROTUNDiFOuiuM  L.  Hassocks,  E.  Sussex,  Miss  Cottis; 
Llanelly  Station,  Cannai-tlien,  Webh  ; Woodhi'idge,  E.  SufTolk, 
Shaw  ; Heidey,  Oxon,  Duuce. 

488.  G.  RoiiERTi.xNu^r  L.,  *var.  cei,ticum  (Ost.).  Limestone 
hills,  Llyn-llecli  Owen,  Glamorgan,  1922,  Hamer. 

f512.  Impatiens  parvifeora  DC.  Paxton  Park,  Hunts,  1881, 
//h.  Marrhioness  of  lluntly. 

t5i:L  I.  (jeandueifera  Poyle.  Luxuriant  on  the  banks 
of  (he  Eiine  llivei-  neai'  Modl)ury,  Devon,  H.  M.  Miene;  Gilwei’n, 
Precon,  Wade;  Kelston,  Gloucester,  Shaw;  on  rubbish  at  Marlbor- 
ough, Wilts,  G.  Pearson. 

f528.  Lupinus  nootkatensis  Donn.  Bayswater  Tips,  Blackjiill, 
Glamoi’gan,  Webb. 

f529.  L.  angustifoeius  L.  St  Aubin’s,  Jei'sey  : Bei-echurch,  I'is- 
sex,  Druce  ; Stanway,  Essex,  Brown. 

5.‘h'L  Genista  angeica  L.,  var.  subinermts  B.  k F.  Lumsden, 
X.  Aberdeen,  W.  Wn.soN,  and  merging  into  type  at  Kynance,  (Corn- 
wall, B.  King. 

5‘)9.  Ueex  minor  Both.  Growing  at  Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks. 
Found  by  Mr  .1.  Green.  See  Xa( i/ ral Ist  ‘556,  Dec.  1924,  ex  Feintoff 
(n.  398,  417). 

f548.  Trigoneeea  Foenum-craecum  L.  Worcester,  D.  Hamer; 
Xewport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr  Long,  ex  Bayner;  Grimsby,  Lines,  S. 
J.  North. 

t555.  T.  Besseriana  Ser.  Gloucester  Docks,  Bev.  J.  H.  Adams. 

f568.  Medicago  Faecata  L.,  var.  TENUiFOiiiOEATA  Vuyek.  On 
the  shingle,  Minehead  Warren,  Somerset,  W.  Haddon,  ex  W.  D. 
Mieeer;  .\berdovey,  Merioneth,  Mrs  Debenham;  Woodhall.  Lines, 
abundant  1917-24,  Aeston;  Trafford  Park,  Lancashire,  H.  Brit- 
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f572.  M.  TRUNCATULA  Gaei’tn.  Bradford,  Yorks,  Cryer;  Barry 
f3ocks,  Cardiff,  Melvill,  distributed  this  year.  Var.  apicuuata 
Burn,  (-olchester,  Druce. 

f57d.  M.  LiTORALis  Bolide.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1575  (2).  M.  Murex  Willd.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

579.  M.  Hisi’iDA  Gaertn.,  var.  confinis  Burn.  Cardiff;  Col- 
ohester,  Druce. 

580,  M.  ARABiCA  All.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

f592.  Meueotus  suecata  Desf.  Newport  and  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Mr  Lonc,  ex  Rayner. 

t595.  M.  ai.ba  Desr.  Swannington,  K.  Norfolk,  Ci,arke  ; Wood- 
bridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw;  *Orton,  Hunts,  1878,  llh.  Marchioness 
of  Huntly. 

f597.  M.  iNDiCA  All.  Foincett.  St  Peter,  E.  Norfolk,  Cearke. 

tfi08.  Trifoeium  incarnatum  L.  Grosmont,  N.  Yorks,  F.  Snow- 
don, ex  Funtoff.  Var.  stramineum  Presl.  Midhurst,  Kent,  B. 
FCino. 

611.  T.  ARVENSE  L.  A curious  form  with  small  interrupted 
spikes  grew  at  St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  and  I susjiected  some  insect  in- 
fluence. Mr  Swanton  kindly  determines  it  as  being  caused  by 
K riophyes  plicator,  var.  TrifoUi.  Druce. 

f613.  T.  SQUARROSUM  L.,  probably.  Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan, 
Druce,  Meeviee  and  Smith. 

f615.  T.  coNSTANTiNOPOEiTANUM  Sei’.  Faliuouth,  Cornwall, 
S.andwith. 

f615  (2).  T.  difpusum  Ehrh.  Bristol,  Sandwith. 

619.  T.  striatum  L.,  var.  erectum  Gasp.  Dawlish  Warren,  S. 
Devon,  W.  K.  Martin. 

620,  T.  SUI3TERR.ANEUM  L.  The  wet  season  seems  to  suit  this 
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plant  for  Mi'  K.  Thurston  and  Dr  Devis  found  a specimen  on  Pai- 
Sands  which  measured  18  inches  in  diameter. 

628.  T.  liEPENS  L.,  var.  rubescens  Seringe.  Still  at  Tresco, 
Seilly,  teste  Prof.  J.  Pekcivat,.  Var.  grandiflorum  Peterm.  S])ig- 
gie,  Zetlaml,  Dhuce. 

t630  (2).  T.  iSTHMOCARPUM  Brot.  Baptist  Mills,  Bristol,  Sand- 

WITH. 

*G38.  T.  Fii.iFORME  L.  Melmerby,  Cuml)erland,  .Mason. 

fG44.  Lotus  sieiquosu.s  L.  Fii-st  found  Avell  established  in 
Berkshire  by  V.  .Murray  in  1912  {Kep.  B.E.V.  315,  1913)  and  still 
ihei’e  in  1924.  See  II.  Ridley  in  Journ.  But.  1924.  It  was  shown 
In  me  l>y  Dr  Ileiliert  Smith  last  July  on  a gi-assy  slope  above  tlie 
Jdiames  near  Heidey,  but  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  river.  Il  must 
have  been  establishe<l  foi-  some  years  as  it  was  plentifid  over  many 
scpiare  yards.  Near  Forest  of  Beie  Farm,  abundant.  Captain 
White  ME  AD,  188G,  specimen  in  Ucvh.  Vaiwn  Vaughan.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  Hants  and  as  a British  alien  {Bep.  B.E.C.  14,  1875)  from 
the  waste  side  nf  a field  at  Ashley  near  Stockbridge,  F.  J.  Warner, 
and  near  Sparsholt,  F.  Stratton,  who  says  it  is  well  established 
{Juum.  Hot.  179.  1875  ami  FJ.  flants  115).  1'he  Rev.  F.  Fi.i.man 
writes  that  last  Sejitember  he  has  found  it  near  Bath  in  (lloucester- 
shire  in  great  cjuantity  in  jiasture  land.  About  twenty  to  thii’ty 
yeais  ago  the  land  Avas  hand-cidtiA'ated  for  [lotatoes  and  manured 
Avith  barley  refuse.  Avhen  the  plant  came  up  and  has  since  much  in- 
creased. Heie  it  is,  he  says,  thoroughly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished, chiefly  on  clay,  and  also  on  oolitic  limestone.  Druce. 

G48.  L.  TENUIS  Kit.  Hungerford,  Berks,  beautiful  specimens. 
Major  Bates  a'.an  de  Weyer  ; Woodbridge,  W,  Suffolk,  in  tAvo  dis- 
tinct forms,  Shaav  ; Colchester,  Druce. 

t*G50.  L.  ANOusTissiMUS  L.  In  a sandy  field  at  Byfieet,  Sui-rey, 
Lady  Davy.  .An  interesting  occurrence.  The  field  Avas  manui-ed  some 
years  ago  Avith  shoddy  Avaste. 

fG50  (10).  IIOSACKIA  AMERICANA  Piper.  TTvthe  Quay,  Colcliester 
[222G],  Broavn.  Det.  Kew, 
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1651.  Galega  officinalis  L.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr  Long,  ex 
Raynbr. 

1652  (5).  (^HATTEA  .\RBOREA  L.  St  Helen’s  Spit,  Isle  of  Wight, 
ISh.'l,  Canon  Vaughan. 

f666.  CoRONiLLA  VARiA  L.  Owselbiirv,  N.  Hants,  H.  L.  Green  ; 
Woodhall,  Linos,  1917-24,  Alston. 

1670  (2).  Ornithopus  roseus  Desf.  Berechurch,  N.  Essex, 
Druce.  It  is  still  ])lentifnl  and  was  in  beautiful  flower  last  Novem- 
ber in  the  field  where  Lady  Davy  found  it  near  Ryfleet  in  Surrey. 

680.  ViciA  Ororus  DC.  Near  Blaen  Coal  Fann,  Nantgwyllt 
Radnor,  Webb. 

f681.  V.  vii.LOSA  Roth.  Swaytliling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner;  Fforest 
Foch,  Glamorgan,  Webb;  Tiverton,  Devon,  amongst  corn,  1923, 
Downes,  f.  gi>abra  Thell.  Edlington,  Lincoln,  1923,  Alston. 

f683.  V.  DASYCARPA  Ten.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw;  Wey- 
biddge,  Snri-ey,  1923.  Lady  Davy;  Colchester,  Brown;  Barry  Docks, 
Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith;  Cardiff,  Druce.  Det.  Thellung. 

1686.  V.  CAT/CARATA  Desf.  Hythe  Quay.  Colchester,  with  687. 
V.  BITHYNICA  L.,  |690.  V.  NARBONENSTS  L.  and  var.  SERRATA. 

691.  V.  LUTEA  L.,  in  several  forms,  |694.  V.  p.annonica  L., 
f701.  V.  PEREGRINA  L..  f720.  LatHYRUS  ANNUUS  L.,  t723  (2).  L. 

hterosolymitanus  Boiss..  f724.  L.  Ochrus  L.,  |732  (2).  Pisum 

iTUMiLE  Boiss.,  and  other  adventives  from  the  adjacent  maltings, 
most  of  which  have  lieen  found  previously  by  G.  C.  Brown. 

691.  V.  LUTEA  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants.  R.ayner;  Christ- 
church. S.  Hants.  Mrs  Rothwet.t,  ; Fforest  Foch,  Glamorgan,  Webb; 
Norwich,  Clarke;  Lihou,  Guernsey.  W.  H.  Jones;  Colchester, 
Brown;  Byfleet,  Surrey.  Lady  Davy.  Det.  Thet-luno.  Var.  caeru- 
LE.\  Archang.  Lydd,  F.  Kent,  W.  H.  Kew. 

698.  V.  angustifolia  Roth.  var.  uncinata  (Desv.).  Chinnor. 
O.Kon,  1923  [A.'V.  299],  Druce.  Var.  ai.ba.  Barry  Docks,  Glamor- 
gan, Drui'e  ; Keftleness  Cliff.  North  Yorks,  1923,  Fltntoff, 
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705.  V.  TETUASPEHMA  Mueiich,  var.  tekuissima  Druce.  God- 
mersham,  E.  Kent,  Hon.  Euiz.  Legge. 

706.  V.  GRACILIS  Lois.  Near  Haslemere,  W.  Sussex,  Preb.  R. 
J.  Burdon  ; Univei'sity  Fanii,  Cambridge,  Shaw. 

f707.  Lens  Lens  (L.)  Karst.  Biggar  Station,  Lanark,  Grier- 
son. 

f721.  Lathtrus  Cicera  L.  Plentiful  at  Colchester,  October 
1924,  Druce  and  Misses  Trower.  Det.  Thellung.  Barry,  Glamor- 
gan, Smith. 

|722.  L.  SATivus  L.  Biddings.  Coatbridge,  Lanark,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung. 

f723  (2).  L.  HiEROsoLYMiTANus  Boiss.  Colchester,  October  1924, 
Druce  and  Misses  Trower.  Det.  Thellung. 

f731.  PisuM  ARVENSE  Ij.  Commoii  as  a relic  of  cultivation, 
white  and  pink,  throughout  Dunfarsghy  neighbourhood,  Donegal, 
Trapnell. 

f734  (10).  Glycine  So.ia  Sieb.  & Zucc.  in  Abh.  Akad.  Muench 
iv.,  ii.,  119,  1843.  Alien,  Asia.  Avonmouth,  N.  Sandwith. 

f738  (2).  Prunus  cerasifera  Ehrh.  Sloughton,  Leicester,  Bem- 

ROSE. 

(The  alien  Leguminosae  have  been  named  by  Dr  Thellung.) 

761.  Rubus  imbricatus  Hort.  Wraxall,  N.  Somerset,  July 
1924,  Brown. 

*777.  R.  viLLiCAULis  Koehl.  Fingrinhoe,  N.  Essex,  Brown. 

791.  R.  Schlechtendalii  Weihe.  Wraxall,  N.  Somerset,  July 
1924,  Brown,  teste  Riddelsdell. 

*809.  R.  ciNEROSus  Rogers.  Berechurch,  N.  Essex,  Brown. 

844.  R.  pallidus  Weihe.  Grange,  Bnrrowdale,  Cumberland. 
TL  IT.  Harvey,  teste  Riddelsdell, 
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851. 

R.  PuRCHASiANus  Rogers. 

CroAvell,  Oxon,  Druce. 

872. 

R . DUMETORUM  Wei  he, 

var. 

FEROX  (Weihe).  Stovm,  Staffs^ 

Fvans 

• 

89.-). 

POTENTIEEA  ARGENTEA 

L. 

Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Met.viul 

and  Smith. 

t<S96.  P.  INTERMEDIA  L.  r’lirist-ohurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothayeee 
and  ]\ayner;  Leicester,  ex  Leif.  Mits.;  Leckwith,  Glamorgan,  R.  L. 
Smith.  Det.  Theeeuno. 

fOOG.  P.  NORVECiCA  L.  Wondbridge,  Suffolk,  Sham*  ; Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Rayner  ; Mayals,  Glamorgan,  Webb;  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland,  Miss  M.  Cobbe.  Det.  Theleung. 

907.  P.  SiBBALDi  Hall.  f.  Sgnrr  Mhor,  Fannich,  W.  Ross, 
l^ady  M.  Watney. 

909.  Ai.chemieea  aepestris  Schmidt.  Bein  Garbh,  W.  Suther- 
land, Druce. 

909  (2).  A.  Gi.oAiERUT.ANS  Buser.  Lochnagar,  S.  Aberdeen,  at 
6000  ft.,  Druce. 

t921.  PoTERiuM  c.\NADENSE  A.  Gray.  In  a meadov*  at  Droxford, 
N.  Hants,  Rayner. 

927.  Rosa  c.anina  L.,  var.  Woueey-dodiana.  R.  senticoa 
W.-D.,  not  of  Acharins,  M*hich  teste  Cr4pin  is  a glavca  form.  Pool 
Bottom,  Oxon  : Llandudno,  Carnarvon,  1924,  Druce. 

928.  R.  ASPERNATA  Des^g.,  f.  OLOBOSA  Wollev-Dod.  Highnam. 
Gloucester,  Gambier-Parry  and  Druce. 

929.  R.  vERTiciuuvTA  M4rat,  var.  litioiosa.  I think  this 
s]iecies.  Only  once  previously  recorded  from  Britain,  teste  Wolley- 
Dod.  Hunsbnry  Hill,  Northants,  1878,  Druce.  But  see  British 
Boxes. 

942.  R.  OMTSSA  DAsf^g.  Falling  Park  Copse,  Tsle  of  Wight, 
Rayner,  teste  W.-Don, 
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f952  (7).  R.  RUOOSA.  Gravel  pit  in  the  hills  beyond  Alness,  E. 
Ross,  Webb. 

Some  Roses  which  were  collected  by  Professor  Percival  and  named 
by  Mr  J.  G.  Raker,  Lt.-Col.  Wolley-Dod  has  identified  as  follows: — 

927.  R.  DUMALis  Bechst.  Freeholders’  Wood,  Yorks. 

9.32.  R.  DUMETORUif  Th.,  var.  canescens,  f.  hemitricha.  East 
of  Preston,  1884,  named  by  Baker  R.  sphaerien.  Var.  cai.ophtu.a, 
Freeholders’  Wood,  named  as  ohtnsifolia. 

932.  R.  dumetorum  Th.,  f.  semigi.abra  W.-D.  Preston,  named 
as  lutetiana;  from  Freeholders’  Wood,  named  as  vai-.  frondoxa,  and 
from  the  same  place  named  as  arvatica.  Var.  urbica.  To  this  pro- 
bably belongs  Bakei-’s  inraiia  from  the  same  Wood,  Yorks,  v.-c.  .56. 

934.  R.  OLAUCA  Vill.,  var.  Reuteri.  Wensleydale,  Yorks,  1884. 
Var.  SUBCRISTATA,  f.  ADENOpiioRA.  Thoresby,  Wensleydale,  Yorks, 
named  as  .<tnhcri.<tfnfn  Baker. 

935.  R.  coRiiP’ORiA  Fr.  Wensleydale,  Yorks,  type  1887;  do. 
Freeholders’  Wood. 

940.  R.  TOMENTEULA  Lem.  Wensleydale,  Yorks,  1887.  Named 
frondosa  by  Baker. 

941.  R.  SCABRIUSCUT.A  Winch,  probably.  Weston,  Suffolk, 
named  by  Baker  suhglohoi^n . 

942.  R.  OMissA  D4s^g.  Freeholders’  Wood.  Named  mollixaimn 
by  Baker.  Near  var.  suberecta.  Freeholders’  Wood,  named  by 
Baker,  scnhriuscida. 

f958.  Pyrus  hybrida  (L.)  Ehrh.  (P.  fe.nvirn  Bab.).  Abbot’s  Hall 
Park,  Shalford,  Es.sex,  1886,  Canon  Vauohan.  See  Rep.  B.E.C. 
.502,  1918. 

f959.  P.  intermedia  Ehrh.  A solitary  planted  tree  at  Llanber- 
ris  in  beautiful  flower  when  the  memliers  were  there  last  .lune.  it 
grew  near  a house  not  far  from  the  railway  at  the  lower  lake.  Speci- 
mens were  sent  from  the  same  place  later  on  by  Miss  Todd. 

*962.  P.  latifouia  Syme.  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Carlow.  Stei,- 
pox  and  Phii.ijp.'s.  See /?•.  Not..  December  1924.  New  to  Ireland. 


t965.  Crataegus  Azarouus  L.  On  Durdharn  Down,  W.  Gloster, 
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Brown  and  Wade.  Mr  J.  White  thinks  that  like  Hhamnus  Alater- 
nua  it  may  be  bird-sown  there. 

966.  Cb  MONOGYNA  Jacq.,  var.  pteridifolia  Loud.  Byfieet, 
Surrey;  Fenrhos,  Anglesey,  Druce. 

967.  C.  OXYACANTHOIDES  ThuilL,  var.  microphylla  Druce. 
Pilgrim’s  Way,  below  Gatton,  Surrey,  Wolley-Dod. 

971.  CoTONEASTER  CoTONEASTER  (L.j  Karst.  Existing  in  small 
quantity  on  the  Orme’s  Head.  One  was  glad  to  see  a specimen  grow- 
ing in  the  rock-garden  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  will 
be  satisfied  by  seeing  it  and  allow  the  native  specimens  to  have  a pro- 
tracted “ close  time,”  since  only  five  individuals  are  known  to  sur- 
vive. 

|972  (2).  C.  MICROPHYLLA  Wall.  On  rocks  of  the  old  quarries. 
Bourton  on  the  Hill,  Oloster,  V.  0.  Murray;  abundant  on  the  Great 
Orme  and  in  Llanberris  Pass,  Garnarvon,  Druce. 

f972  (.‘1).  G.  SiMONSii  Baker.  Fegla  Fawr,  Barmouth,  Merion- 
eth, D.  A.  Jones. 

t97d.  Amei.anchier  canadensis  L.  Blackdown,  W.  Sussex,  R. 
J.  Burdon.  Det.  Fraser. 

982.  Saxifraga  gr.vnulata  L.,  floi-e  pleno.  Naworth,  Cumber- 
land, 1886,  H.  P.  Bunell;  in  two  places,  Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  one 
in  a wood  growing  by  an  avenue  far  away  from  a garden,  the  other 
on  a bank  at  The  Downs  under  a Laburnum,  (^olonel  II . Nugent 
Head.  Probably  a relic  of  cultivation  in  Ixith  cases.  Thought  by 
the  authors  of  the  Cyhele  Hiberuicu  to  be  doubtfully  indigenous  in 
Co.  Down. 

983.  S.  CAESPiTOSA  L.  The  true  plant  in  the  classic  Glen  Spean 
locality.  Westerness,  F.  J.  Foogitt,  v.  sp. 

988.  S.  STELLARis  L.,  with  three-valved  capsule.  Durness,  W. 
Sutherland,  Trethewt. 
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989.  S.  UMBKuriA  L.  Native  at  15UU  I'eet  on  Lugneguilla  in  Co. 
Wicklow,  Stelfux,  in  litt. 

flUU2.  RiiiEs  NicuuM  L.  Llanioist,  Moninoutli,  Wade. 

flUU3.  K.  KUEHUM  L.  Bettws,  Monmonth,  Wade;  Pandyrodyn, 
Dolgelly,  Merioneth,  Webb. 

flUU-i  (3).  1\.  SANGUINEUM  Puish.  Seedlings  at  Christcluii'cli,  S. 

Hants,  Rayner. 

1007.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus-Veneius  L.,  var.  bracteata  Dr. 
St  Austell’s,  (’ornwall,  Thukbton;  a specimen  of  the  type  had  11 
branches  at  Benarth  Wood,  Conway,  Carnarvon,  Clarke. 

11012.  Seuum  reelexum  L.,  var.  albescens  (Haw.).  Costessey, 
Sparhaiu,  Norfolk,  Clarke. 

tl014.  S.  sexanculare  L.  Littlehampton,  Kent,  Mi's  Jessoi’r. 

flOlG.  S.  album  L.  Blackford  Hill,  Edinburgh,  F.  W.  San- 
some;  Coed-y-paen,  Monmouth,  Wade. 

flOlS.  S.  DASYPHYLLUM  L.  Oil  the  walls  of  Portchester  Castle, 
S.  Hants,  1907,  Canon  Vaughan. 

1045.  Lytmrum  Hyssopifolia  L.  Brackenridge  Coup,  Lanark. 
1923,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

1050.  Epilobium  Laaiyi  F.  Schultz.  Brambridge,  S.  Hants; 
*near  Reading,  Berks,  Wallis,  e.x  (b  E.  Salmon  in  Journ.  Bvt.  33(i, 
1924;  Henley,  Oxon,  Druce.  =/ib  cantscens  (Doll),  not  of  Endlicher 
or  White,  contains  the  older  trivial.  Near  Uppingham,  Rutland, 
J.  S.  L.  Gilaiour.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  agrees  to  the  determination  of 
the  Oxford  plant. 

11065.  Oenothera  odorata  Jacjt.  Glyn  Neath,  Glamorgan, 
Webb;  Bradford,  Yorks,  (hiYKR. 

fl070.  Oe.  tenella  Cav.  ITythe  Quay,  Colchester,  Brown. 
Det.  Thellung. 

fl072  (2).  Circaea  canadensis  TTill  (intermedia).  liignant 
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Valley,  Cardigan;  Wastwater,  Cumberland,  R.  H.  Williamson  and 
Miss  COBBE. 

1U73.  C.  ALPiNA  L.  *Hoveton,  Norfolk,  Nicholson’s  Additions. 
Particulars  of  the  occurrence  would  be  welcomed.  Even  Townsend 
mistook  small  specimens  of  Lutctiana  for  al'pina. 

*1076.  Bryonia  dioica  Jacq.  Caldey  Island,  Pugsley  in  Journ. 
But.  1U3,  1924. 

fI077.  Mesembryanthemum  edule  L.  St  Helier’s,  Jersey, 
Druce  ; Blackpool  Sands,  Dartmouth,  S.  Devon,  G.  H.  Douglas. 

1U8G.  CuNiuM  MACLTLATUM  L.  Near  Peebles,  R.  Grierson.  It 
differs  from  the  common  plant  in  the  leaf-segments  being  much 
broader. 

fl090.  Bupleurum  ROTUNDiPomuM  L.  On  clinkery  ground  by  the 
Mersey  at  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  J.  Codrington;  Norwich,  Clarke; 
Robroyston,  LanarK,  Grierson. 

fl092  (2).  B.  LANCiPOLiuM  Hornern.  Biddings  Coup,  Lanark, 
1923,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellung. 

*1099.  Apium  inundatum  Reichb.  xVbergavenny,  Monmouth, 
Wade. 

fllUl.  Ammi  majus  L.  Willian,  Herts,  1923,  H.  M Kew. 

tll07.  Carum  aromaticum  Oil  (copticum  B.  A H.).  Eastville, 
Bristol,  N.  Sandwith;  Brackenridge,  Coatbridge,  Lanark,  Grier- 
son. Det.  as  Trachyspermum  copticum,  Thellung. 

1127.  Anthriscus  Scandix  Beck.  On  sand,  Newton  Nottage, 
Glamorgan,  Webb. 

fll30.  Foeniculum  Foeniculum  (L.)  Karst.  Arable  field  below 
Yaxley,  Hunts,  1883,  Hh.  Marchioness  of  Humtly. 

1137.  Oenantiie  L.achenalii  Gmel.  Rumney,  Monmouth. 
Wade. 

fll48.  Archangelica  Archangelica  (L.)  Karst.  Canal-side, 
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VVoodlesi'urd,  \\ . Yorks,  Butcheu;  S^jiggie,  Boddam,  Tolob,  Zetland, 
Deuce. 

tll52.  Beucedanum  Ustuuthium  Koch.  Boddam,  Zetland, 
Deuce. 

IIGU.  Daucuis  Caeota  L.,  i'oiTua  nanus  Dr.  Severn  beach,  W. 
Gloster,  Miss  Ropee. 

fllbo.  Caucai.is  leptuphvlla  L.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  Miss  A. 
B.  COBUE. 

11G9.  C.  NODOSA  Scop.  Penmaen  Rlios,  Old  Oolwyn,  Denbigh, 
Miss  A.  Wilkinson.  The  lower  umbels  were  stalked. 

1179.  Sambucus  Ebulus  L.  Near  Potterne,  Wilts,  Owatkin. 

fl21U.  Aspeeula  aevensis  L.  Norwich,  Claeke. 

*122.5.  Valeeianella  caeinata  Lois.  On  a brick  wall  near 
Sleaford,  Lines,  Miss  Landon. 

1238.  ScAiuosA  AEVENSIS  L.,  var.  iNDiviSA  Peterm.  Gray's 
Lane,  near  Ashtead,  Surrey  [2692],  (U  E.  Beitton;  Melmerby, 
Cumberland,  Mason.  The  latter  is  a very  curious  plant  having  very 
narrow,  entire  leaves,  with  the  facies  of  S.  Siiccisa.  I notice  a curi- 
ous slip  in  my  List  where  intermedia  is  given  instead  of  indivisa. 

tl240.  Geindelia  scjuaeeosa  Dunal.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
Shaw. 

fl245.  SoLiDAGO  ? SEEOTiNA  Ait.,  with  scented  leaves.  Milford, 
Surrey,  1922,  Rev.  S.  Laing. 

1248.  Bellis  peeennis  L.,  with  ipiilled  ligules.  York,  Daf/i'ey. 
Var.  HYBEiDA  (Ten.).  Coatbridge,  Lanark,  Geieeson.  Det.  'I'iiel- 
LUNG  as  B.  PEEENNIS,  forma  caulescF'INS  (Lej.)  B.  A C. 

fl252.  Astee  Teadescantf  L.  Cwmbwrld,  Ghvmorgan,  Webb. 

fl255.  A.  NOVI-BELGII  L.  St  Clare  Road,  Colchester  [2153], 
and  [2154]  Abbeyfield,  1923,  Beown. 
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125b.  A.  Trii’olium  L.,  var.  discoideus  Keichb.  lluiimey, 
Monmouth,  Wade. 

1201.  Erigeuon  acwis  L.  Thornton  Dale,  on  Ellerburn  Banks, 
N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

fl262.  E.  FiiiLADELFHicus  L.  Maikland  Grips,  Notts,  1923, 
Gouldinu. 

tl264:  (2).  E.  BONAKiENSE  L.  Cardiff,  Druce,  Melvill  and 
Smith.  Det.  Thellunq. 

1205.  Filago  spathueata  Pi-esl.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
Todd. 


1277.  Gnaphalium  suiunum  L.  Sgurr  Mhor,  W.  Ross,  Lady  M. 
\Vatney.  Var.  fuscum  Hartm.  Lochnagar,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

tl287.  Bubonium  aquattcum  Hill.  (Asteriscus  aquaticus  Less.) 
Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  1900,  Druce. 

tl291.  Ambrosia  artemisifolia  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw  ; 
St  George’s  Hill,  Surrey,  Miss  Dorothy  Egerton. 

fl292.  A.  trifida  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw;  Burton-on- 
'Prent,  N.  Wiui.oughby  Smith;  Parkstone,  Dorset,  H.  J.  Wadi.ow  in 
Bonriiein.  Nat.  Sc.  Soc.  Var.  integrifouia.  Maryborough  Coup. 
Lanark,  Grierson. 

fl294.  Xanthium  Strumarium  L.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan;  Col- 
chester, Druce;  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

fl301  (0).  Helianthus  uaetifi.orus  Pers.  (H.  serotinus 
Tausch).  Ablieyfield,  Colchester,  1923,  Brown.  Det.  Thellung. 

fl302.  H.  RiGiDUS  Desf.  Ipswich,  Brown;  Blackpill  Beach, 
Glamorgan,  M’kbb. 

fl304  (5).  Spilanthes  eeptophylua  DC.  At  Fort  Doyle.  Guern- 
sey, ({uite  established.  A Brazilian  species  sent  by  C.  Trapnem,,  .T. 
R.  Tomlin,  Mrs  M'Crea,  etc. 
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flGUG.  (jUizuTiA  ABVSsiNiCA  Cass.  Ivcadiiig,  V.  Mukkay  ; x\lus- 
tyn,  Flint,  Daueman. 

Bidens  FKUNDOsiA  L.  Cai'dill,  Dkuce,  Melvill  and 

SiUTH. 

fl314.  Madia  sativa  Molini.  Woudbridge,  Suffolk  [No.  17 J, 
Shaw. 

fid  15.  llEiiizoNiA  I’UNGENS  T.  & G.  Luxuriant  at  Ckjlchester, 
Buown  and  Dkuce;  Woodbiidge,  F.  Suli'olk,  Shaw;  Craiglockart, 
Edinburgh,  Patton. 

tldl7.  H.  Keuuoggii  Greene.  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

1.323.  Anacyclus  clavatus  (Desf.)  Pers.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith. 
Det.  The  LEUNG. 

1324.  A.  ievuiatus  Loisel.  Bristol,  N.  Sandw'ith.  Det.  Thee- 

EUNG. 

fl325.  A.  VALENTINUS  L.  Carililf  [139],  1924,  Smith.  Det. 
Thellung. 

1329.  Achillea  Miet.efueium  L.,  vai-.  consficua  Dr.  Jersey; 
Corfe.  Dorset,  Dkuce  ; Byfleet,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy.  As  a form  ap- 
proaching A.  setacea.  Isle  of  Wight,  Rayner. 

tl331.  A.  NoiiiEis  L.  Woodhall,  Lines,  1917-24,  Alston;  Gar- 
dilf,  Glamorgan,  Melvill  and  Smith. 

tl33S.  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  On  rubliish,  Arundel,  W.  Sus- 
sex, II.  Koherts,  teste  Thellung.  A haii'y,  palei-  yellow  form,  pro- 
bably of  garden  origin. 

tl340.  A.  Cota  L.  Biddings  Coup,  Lanark,  1923,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung. 

1343.  A.  ARVENSTP  L.  Cardiff  [lOG],  Smith.  Probably,  Thel- 

EUNG. 

tl344  (2).  A.  WiEDMANNiANA  Fisch.  (V  Mey.  Colchester  [2025], 
1922,  Brown. 
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tl352.  Chkysanthemum  Myconis  L.  Kobroystun,  Lanark, 
GiUKKsoN.  Det.  Thellung. 

1360.  MATiacAiaA  inodoka  L.,  var.  flore  pleno.  Watlington, 
Oion,  1923,  C.  Scott. 

fl362.  M.  suAVEOLENs  Buch.  At  12UU  feet,  Forest  in  Teesdale, 
Durham,  Butcher;  in  abundance  at  Isbister,  Zetland,  Druce. 

fl378.  Artemisia  stelleriana  Willd.  Near  St  Aubins,  Jersey, 
Templeman. 

tl38U.  A.  BIENNIS  Willd.  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  Miss  M. 
CuBBE  ; Christchurch,  Hants,  Rayner. 

tl382.  A.  ANNUA  L.  Yiewsley,  Middlese.x,  Cooper,  ex  Brown. 

fl386.  Petasites  albus  Gaertn.  By  railway  at  Bala,  Merion- 
eth, Webb;  Waltham,  Leicester,  Bemrose. 

tl388.  Doronicum  Pardalianches  L.  Baughurst,  N.  Hants, 
Mrs  Jessopp. 

fl390.  Senecio  Sarracenicus  L.  Strathpeffer,  E.  Ross.  Webb. 
Sp.  non  vidi. 

tl39G.  S.  SQUAUTDUS  L.,  var.  ueiocarpus  Dr.  On  waste  ground, 
Oulton  Broad,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

fl399.  S.  viscosus  L.  Railway  near  Colwall,  Hereford,  new 
to  disti'ict  4,  F.  M.  Day. 

1401.  S.  ERECTus  Trow,  var.  radiatus.  Gloucester,  Miss  Hay- 
ward; ex  Rev.  J.  H.  Adams. 

11408.  S.  Mikanioides  Otto.  Near  St  Catherine’s,  Jersey,  1924, 
L.  Arsene;  do.,  1923,  N.  Simpson. 

fl411.  Calendula  arvensis  L.  Glasgow,  Grierson. 

1422.  Carduus  nutans  L.  Ijiswich,  Brown. 

1425.  C.  tenutplorus  Curt.  Inland  at  Blaencum  in  (he  heart 
of  Glamorgan,  Webb. 
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1420.  CiKsiuM  EUloPilOKUM  8cop.,  var.  umTANNicuM  (I’eti .)  Dr. 
llowick,  Monmouth,  1892,  Shoolbhed. 

1427.  C.  LANCEOLATUM  Hill,  var.  hypoleucum  (DC.).  Uptoii- 
on-Severn,  Gloster,  Miss  Todd,  teste  Thellung. 

11432.  C.  oEEKACEUM  Scop.  Still  at  Burnage,  S.  Lancs,  11. 
Britten. 

fl439.  Onopoudon  Acanthium  L.,  var.  vihide  Mich.  Dewsbury, 
Yorks,  W.  B.  Haley. 

fl443.  Mariana  Mariana  Hill.  Weed  in  park,  Ilfracombe,  N. 
Devon,  Miss  Shute. 

1440.  Serr-Ytula  tinctoria  L.,  var.  alpina  Cren.  & (iodr.  Wet 

pasture  near  Cwmdu  Pit,  Mdesteg,  Glamorgan,  W"ebb. 

• 

1449.  Centaurka  Jacea  L.,  sub-sp.  jlngens  Gugl.,  var.  fim- 
briatisquama  Gugl.  Don  Bridge,  Jersey,  Druce. 

1451.  ('.  NEMOKALiB  Jor«l.  Calliiigton,  etc.,  Cornwall,  Thurs- 

ton; Henley,  O.xon ; Cothill,  Berks,  Druce.  Var.  uiversifolia  C. 
M.  B.  Wells,  Crobfield,  ox  Nicholson  Additions ; Alton,  N.  Hants. 
Canon  Vaughan.  Var.  subintegra  C.  L.  B.  Lanibriggan,  etc., 
Cornwall,  111 r. bton e . 

1451.  C.  obscura  Jord.  Pei-ranzabuloe,  etc.,  Cornwall,  lliL- 
btune;  neai-  Bridge  of  Don,  N.  Aberdeen;  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen. 
Druce. 

1450.  C.  ScABiosA  L.,  f.  iNCiSA  C.  E.  B.  Pool  Bottom.  Oxon ; 
Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  Druce.  Var.  Gelmii  Bricp  Down  alxive 
Leatberhead,  Suri-ey,  Britton. 

tl462.  C.  Solbtitialis  L.  Cornfield,  Gilwern,  Brecon,  Wage. 

fl467.  C.  pallebcens  Del.,  var.  Htalolepis  Boiss.  Baptist 
.Mills,  Bristol,  S.ynuwith. 

11474.  C.  Dii.uTA  Ait.  Bobroyston,  Lanark,  1923,  Grierson. 
Det.  Thellung.  C.  maculosa  and  C.  orientalis  have  persisted  at 
Woodhall.  1917-24,  Alston. 
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1477.  Carthamus  tinctorius  L.  Mostyn,  Flint,  Dallman ; 
neai-  Parkstone,  Dorset,  H.  J.  Wadlow  in  Bourn.  Nat.  Sc.  Soc. 

1480.  CiCHOiauM  Intybus  L.  Cornfield,  Gilwern,  Brecon,  W.ade. 

1483.  Arnoseris  minima  S.  & K.  Berechurch,  Essex,  Drucb. 

*1489.  PiCRis  Hieractoides  L.  Yaxley,  Hunts,  1884,  Ilb.  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly. 

1494.  Crepis  biennis  L.  Near  Little  Salkeld  Station.  Cuni- 
herland,  Mason;  Monstrevon  Bridge,  Queens  County,  Ireland,  Mrs 
Wedowood.  \'ery  luxuriant  specimen. 

11495.  C.  NiCAHBNSis  Balb.  Rescoijie,  Forfar,  1923,  Druce. 
Det.  The  LEUNG. 

1497.  C.  CAPiLLARis  Wallr.,  var.  anglica  Dr.  & Thell.  Llan- 
lierris,  Carnarvon:  Sudbui-y,  Suffolk;  Corfe,  Dorset;  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex;  Stokesay,  Salop,  Druce;  Sloaford,  Lines,  Miss  L.^ndon  ; 
Chapel  Lane  End,  Newquay,  1915,  as  agrestis,  C.  C.  Vigurs  ; Hay- 
ling  Island,  S.  Hants;  Inverbroom,  W.  Boss,  Druce. 

1502.  C.  TARAXACiFOLiA  Thuill.  Portmadoc,  Merioneth,  Druce. 

1505.  Hieracium  Pilosella  L.,  var.  nigrercens  Fr.  Hans- 
lope  railway  cutting.  Bucks,  Druce. 

fl512.  H.  aurantiacum  L.  Upper  end  of  Glenfarg,  Perth,  Fon- 
GiTT  : Saxby-Cropstone,  Leicester.  Bemrose. 

1522.  H.  petiolatum  Elfstr.  Stob  Corrie,  Westerness,  Fogoitt. 

1523.  H.  GLOBOSUM  Backh.  Lochnagar,  S.  Aberdeen,  Druce. 

1540.  H.  ScHMiDTii  Tausch.  Excellent  specimens  by  the  rail- 
way at  Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  Druce. 

1540  (2).  H.  DECOLOR  Ley.  Found  by  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
cursion on  the  Great  Orme,  Carnarvon  in  its  classic  locality. 

1542.  H.  rubicundum  F.  T.  H.  Caenlochan,  Forfar,  1923, 
Druce, 
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1547.  H.  SoMMKRFELTii  Lincleb.,  var.  splkndens  F.  J.  H. 
Hollister,  Cuinbeiliuul,  Rev.  II.  11.  Harvey. 

1568.  H.  PELLUCiDUM  Laest.  Lambridge  Wood,  Oxon,  Druce; 
{ 'rossthwaite,  Cuniberlaiul,  Mason;  Topsy  Pike,  Ashwood  Dale, 
Derby,  Mi.ss  M.  Cobbe ; Hillsborough  Demesne,  *Co.  Down,  Stel- 
pox,  in  Ir.  Jot.,  1924,  with  II.  serratifrons,  var.  yraiididens. 

1588.  11.  SURREJANUM  F.  J.  H.  Brook,  Surrey,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

1601.  11.  pinnatifidum  Lbnnr.  Castle  ('amj)bell,  Stirling,  H. 

A.  Evans. 

1607.  II.  MACULATUVt  Sill.  Oil  old  pit-heaps,  Midsoiiier  Nor- 
ton, N.  Somerset,  Downes. 

1628.  H.  CANTiANUM  F.  J.  II.  Pyrford,  Surrey,  Druce. 

*1630.  11.  RiGiDUM  Hartm.  Kskdale,  Cumberland,  Miss  M. 
Cobbe. 

*1631.  H.  PRENANTHOIDES  Vill.  Chumet  Bridge,  Staffs,  Miss  M. 
Cobbe. 

1632.  H.  STRICTUM  Fr.  Glenarin.  Antrim,  Mr  Justice  Tai.bot. 

1633.  H.  CORYMBOSUM  Fr.  llevingham,  Norfolk,  Nicholson 
Additions.  Var.  pycnotrichum  Dahlst.  St  John’s  Chapel,  Durham. 
Rev.  H.  II.  Harvey. 

*1638.  H.  UMBEU.ATUM  L.  Fenland,  Yaxley,  Hunts,  TIh.  Mar- 
chioness of  Bmitly. 

1640.  Hypochoeris  glabra  L.,  var.  erostrts  Coss.  A Germ. 
Dersingham,  Norfolk.  Little,  l.c. 

The  following  Taraxaca  have  been  identified  by  H.  Dahlstedt. 
They  are  mostly  New  County  Records. 

1645.  Taraxacum  ALATUM  Lindb.  f.  Farthingstone,  Northants, 
1923,  Druce,  as  a modification. 

1645.  T.  ANOLicuM  Dahlst,  Grendon  Underwood,  Bucks  [AA. 
54],  Druce, 
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1645.  T.  BRACHYGLOSSUM  DahlvSt.  Llanbei'i'is.  Carnarvon; 
Bodorgan,  Anglesey;  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Druce  ; Wall  Westcott,  near 
Callington,  Cornwall,  Thurston. 

1645.  T.  Dahlstedtii  Lindb.  f.  Hanslope,  Bucks,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  DECiPiENS  Raunk.,  forma.  Wenlock  Edge,  Salop, 
1924;  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  DiEATATUM  Lindb.  f.  Woodleys,  Oxford  [AA.  82]; 
Coring,  Oxford  [AA.  104],  192.3,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  DissiMiLE  Dahlst.  Belonging  to  this  group  are  plants 
from  Tenby,  Pembroke,  April  1923,  and  Ivinghoe,  Bucks,  1922, 
Druce. 

1645.  T.  nuPLiDENs  Lindb.  f.  Rozel,  Jersey,  June  1923, 
Druce. 

1645.  T.  FAROENSE  DaliLst.  Golspie,  E.  Sutherland,  1923;  Ben 
Carve,  Inchnadamph,  Bettyhill,  AV.  Sutherland;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross, 
1923,  Druce;  Black  Craig,  Orkney,  1923,  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston; 
Lerwick,  Zetland,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  FULVUM  Raunk.  Near  Ranson’s  distillery,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  June  1922,  Little. 

1645.  T.  LACFSTOPHYLLUM  Dahlst.  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  Miss 
Trow  EH  and  Druce  ; lane  past  Haye,  Callington,  Cornwall,  Thurs- 
ton; near  Biddesdon,  Wilts;  Tenliy,  Pembroke,  1923;  AA^enlock 
Edge,  Salop,  1924;  Stanton  St  John,  Oxon ; near  Bristol,  AV.  Glos- 
ter;  Pontac,  Jersey,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  LONorsQUAMEUM  Lindb.  f.  AA^oodleys,  Oxon  [AA.  73 
and  84],  1922;  site  of  the  Bicester  Aerodrome,  Oxon,  1924  [BB. 
20],  as  a forma;  Chadlington,  Oxon,  1923,  Druce;  seawall.  East 
Mersea,  N.  klssex.  May  1922  [2010],  Brown,  as  a forma. 

1645.  T.  NAEvosiFORME  Dahlst.  Cnochan,  AA’^.  Ross,  1923; 
Smoo,  W.  Suthei-land,  1923;  Silloth,  Cumberland,  1923,  Druce; 
Bay  of  Sandside,  Craemsay,  Oikney,  June  1924,  Col.  H.  H.  John- 
ston. 

1645.  T.  NAEvosuji  Dahlst.  Silloth,  Seascale,  Cumberland, 
1923;  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen,  1923;  Lerwick,  Zetland,  1922,  Druce, 
as  a modification. 

1645.  T.  Nordstedtii  Dahlst.  Hanney,  N.  Essex,  1920, 

Druce;  AVakes  Colne,  N.  Essex  [2049],  1923,  Brown;  Callington 
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Lane,  Cornwall,  1923,  Thurston;  Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  1924; 
Oxwich  Bay,  Glamorgan,  1923,  Druce. 

1645.  T.  I’OUYODON  DahlsC  Badyr,  Glamorgan,  1923,  Druce. 

1650.  Lactuca  virosa  L..  )>n1  with  cliaracters  intermediate 
with  L.  Serriola.  Langley,  Bucks,  Gwatkin;  near  Cirencester, 
tllnstei-.  Greenwood. 

1655.  SoNCHUS  raeustris  L.  Between  Noi-th  Woolwich  and 
Barking  Ci'eek,  S.  Essex,  abundantly.  Sir  Bickman  Godlee.  Vide 
spec,  in  lltih.  Vuuyhan.  Haddiscoe,  Bumhelow,  Norfolk,  Nichol- 
son Additions. 

1658.  S.  oi.ERACEUs  L.,  var.  ciuatus  (Lam.)  Di-.  Stokesay. 
Salop;  Llanhenis,  Carnarvon;  Bortmadoc.  Meidoneth;  Newport, 
•Monmouth,  Druce. 

fl660.  TifAGORoooN  roRRiFOLius  L.  Near  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
Wade. 

1663  (10).  ScORZONERA  HUJtiMS  L.  Vei'v  ])lentifiil  in  the  orig- 
inal locality  near  Bidge,  Dorset,  N.  Sandwitii.  The  bordering 
fields  are  different  in  chai'acter  which  may  account  foi-  its  being  con- 
fined to  two  meadows. 

11674.  Cami’anula  rapuncueoides  L.  Befuse  tip,  Middlewich, 
Colchester,  Brown;  escape  Gilton,  Hunts,  Hh.  Marchiovess  of 
II  untly. 

fl676.  C.  PERSiciFOETA  L.  Still  in  Thoi-parch  Woods,  W.  Yorks, 
Butcher. 

1692.  Andromeda  Poeifot,ta  Tj.  Still  in  Chartley  Moss,  Staffs. 
Vide  sp.  ex  Sir  B.  Curtis. 

1695.  Erica  Tetraeix  x vagans  = E.  Wieeiamsii  Dntce  in 
Gat'd.  Chron.,  1911.  Mr  P.  D.  Williams,  the  original  discoverer 
of  this  hybrid,  has  sent  me  a specimen  from  another  plant  gathered 
on  October  14  by  Miss  Lavender  Wiijuams  a mile  from  the  original 
specimen, 
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1708.  Pyrola  media  Sw.  Gawthorp  Camp,  Pickering,  N. 
Yorks,  Feintopf. 

1709.  P.  MINOR  L.  Wood  near  Roscrea,  Tipperary,  Phillips 
in  ir.  Nat.,  Decemlier  1924. 

1712.  IIypopitys  Hypopitys  (L.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  Thornton 
Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

1713.  Limonium  Limonium  (D.)  Dr.  Near  Mucknash,  Glamor- 
gan, B.  Kino;  Pay  Island.  N.  Fssex,  Deuce;  St  Osyth’s  Marsh,  N. 
Ksse.x  ; Sonthwold,  Snffolk,  (’anon  Vaughan.  L.  Limonium  x iiumile 
= L.  Neumanni.  Hayling  Isle,  S.  Hants,  Deuce;  Arne,  Dor.set,  N. 
Sand  with. 

1724.  Primula  elatior  x verts.  Near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Hon.  Mrs  1'Ivelyn  Wood. 

1743.  Anaoallis  femina  Mill.  St  Peter’s,  Guernsey,  Mrs 
Hichbns. 

174.5.  Centunculus  minimus  L.  Eskdale,  Wastdale,  Cnmlier- 
land.  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

1750.  Vinca  ma.ior  Tj.  Dolrhyd  Wood,  Dolgelly,  Merioneth. 
Webb;  between  Hinton  and  Cottenham,  Cambridge,  Shaw. 

1754.  ('’entaurium  Centaurium  (L.)  Dr.,  var.  ellipticum  (Dr.). 
See  Nep.  B.E.C.  569,  1919.  Abundant  and  beautiful  on  the  Quen- 
vais,  Jersey.  Deuce.  Mr  B.  Reynolds  sent  me  a specimen  from 
Creu.x  Harbour,  Sark,  which  he  thought  might  lie  E . Mnnv-erii  Corb. 
but  it  is  not  that  plant. 

1757.  C.  PULCHELLUM  Druce.  Aberdovey.  Merioneth.  Canon 
Vauotian. 


1767.  Nymphoides  nymphaeoides  (L.)  Dr.  Syston  Park,  Lines, 
Miss  Landon. 

fl769.  CoLLOMiA  LINEARIS  Nutt.  Ashtou  Gate,  1922;  Avon- 
inouth  Dock,  W,  Gloster,  1924,  Sandwith. 
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11779.  Phacelia  parviflora  Pursh.  Burton-oii-Trent,  Derby, 
F.  W.  Andrews. 

11787.  Lappuda  Lappula  (L.)  Dr.  Truro,  Cornwall,  Borlaisk; 
liiivenglass,  Ciunberland,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

tl789  (6).  Benth.\mia  Menziesii  (Nels.  A M‘Bi  .)  Dr.  Sleaford. 
Lines,  .Miss  L.\ndon;  Leigh,  near  Westbury,  Wilts,  E.  Jenkinson  : 
Goonhavern,  (,'oi-nwall,  Thurston;  Braekenridge  tips,  Lanaik. 
1923,  Grierson;  Biggleswade,  Beds,  1923,  C.  Course  and  M.  ('. 
WiELiAMS,  e.x  Littee.  Det.  as  A7nsi>ikia,  Thelluno. 

*fl791.  Symphytum  tuberosum  L.  In  a copse  and  adjoining 
lane,  Liphook,  Hants,  houses  in  proximity,  J.  A.  Williams.  I 
have  queried  its  indigenity,  l)ut  further  observations  would  be  wel- 
come. 

fl798.  Anchusa  sempervirens  L.  Narborough,  Leicester, 
Bemrose. 

*1814.  Myosotis  repens  Don.  Filby,  E.  Norfolk,  A.  Bennett. 
Queried  in  Top.  Bat. 

fl816.  M.  PYRENAiCA  Pourr.  Mayals,  Glamorgan  in  an  oichard. 
Webb,  teste  Wade. 

1817.  M.  sylvatica  TToffm.  Near  the  stream  which  comes  from 

o 

Snowc^^  at  Llanberris,  Carnarvon.  It  may  owe  its  origin  to  gardens 
as  the  stream  yiasses  through  part  of  the  village,  but  it  looks  wild 
enough.  This  corroborates  it  as  a Carnarvon  plant  for  which 
county  Robinson  is  the  authority  in  Top.  Bot.,  though  its  indigenity 
may  be  doubtful.  Almost  all  of  Robinson’s  records  for  the  county 
have  been  confirmed,  and  I have  long  felt  that  his  memory  has  been 
too  harshly  assailed  by  Mr  Britten.  At  one  time  Robinson  was  a 
hard-working  and  intelligent  botanist,  a writer  to  the  Bot.  Soc.  of 
Edivhvrgh  (c/. , a paper  on  the  Batrachian  Ranunculi),  to  Science 
Gossip,  etc.  Mr  IT.  C.  Watson  must  have  been  convinced  of  his  bona 
fides  and  ability  or  he  would  not  have  accepted  his  county  lists.  On 
one  occasion  Mr  Britten  had  an  interview  with  him  and  the  residt 
was  that  the  relations  were  strained,  and  Robinson  was  always  re- 
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ferred  to  in  an  unpleasing  manner.  We  may  probably  truthfully 
assert  that  his  early  i-ecords  may  be  safely  accepted,  bearing  in  mind 
his  standard  of  knowledge  and  the  few  opportunities  he  had  of  con- 
sidting  good  herbaria.  Indeed,  in  any  catalogue  of  plants  thei-e  is 
always  a loophole  foi’  errors.  His  leisure  time  was  limited  as  he  was  a 
chemist  by  business.  1 am  afraid  he  knew  the  “ pit’s  seductive 
bidnk,”  and  this  may  have  1,'een  a gradually  increasing  temptation. 
Although  chosen  by  Hall  and  Hooker  to  accoiujiany  them  to  Marocco 
it  seems  evident  that  on  that  journey  he  was  not  a success.  But  1 
could  neve)'  bri7ig  myself  1o  believe  he  intentionally  made  wrong  re- 
cords or  in  any  way  tried  to  impose  on  us  false  statements.  Mr 
Uwatkin  has  sent  me  fi-om  Hotterne.  Wilts,  a jdant  which  may  be 
but  fresh  s|)ecimens  are  desirable  before  putting  that 
species  on  I'ecord. 

flSlS.  M.  DissiTiFLORA  Baker.  Woodleys,  Oxon,  of  garden  oii- 
gin,  Druce. 

1821.  M.  VERSiconoR  Sm.,  vai-.  paleida  Breb.  Polperro,  Corn- 
wall, Brr.sToNE. 

fl8.30.  Cerinthe  minor  L.  Cuildford,  Surrey,  F.  Clarke. 

tl84d.  CuscuTA  SUAVEOLENS  Ser.  Growing  on  Xepefa 
in  the  Victoria  Park  at  Cardiff.  Miss  Vachell  kindly  directed  me 
lo  it  last  October  when  it  was  in  fragrant  flower. 

fl844.  Lvcopersicum  Lycopersicum  (L.)  Kai*st.  Abingdon, 
Berks,  Druce. 

fl848.  SoTiANUM  rostratum  Dunal.  Balford  Mills.  X.  Essex, 
1893.  (’anon  Vaughan. 

flSol.  PiivsATjs  Ai.kekengi  L.  Hyde.  Isle  of  Wight,  Long,  ex 

B AYNER. 

11851  f4).  P.  ANGULATA  L.  Baptist  Mills,  Bristol,  S.^ndwith. 

11803.  VERTiASCUM  VIRGATUM  StokeS. 

Mu^  Oerenham, 


Aberdovev.  Merioneth. 
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fl864  (3).  V.  siNUATUM  L.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan,  1924,  R. 
L.  Smith. 

1865.  V.  put.verulentum  Vill.  Probably  this,  teste  Thei.i.i-no. 
at  Carrliff.  Shown  me  by  Met, vim.  and  Smith,  bnt  quite  untypical. 
Druce. 

1867.  V.  Nir.RUM  L.  A very  valuable  gatheiing  was  sent  from 
near  Headlx)nrn  Worthy,  Hants,  by  H.  L.  Green.  One  plant  had 
very  broad  ami  almost  glabrous  leaves,  a second  had  small  narrow 
leaves  with  a soft  pubescence,  a third  was  a monstrous  condition  in 
which  the  inflorescence  had  become  extraordinarily  compovind.  The 
pedicels  were  compound,  and  long — one  inch  or  more — and  them- 
selves lx)re  a capitate  clustei-  of  abortive  sepaloid  flowers. 

fl869.  V.  Ghaixii  Vill.  Near  Brighton,  Sussex,  H.  T).  Roberts. 

tl872  (II).  At.onsoa  incisifoua  R.  A P.  Winsley,  Somerset. 
Mrs  Smyth  Pioott. 

fl873.  Linarta  dalmatica  Mill.  Saltei-sford  Watei'works. 
Tiincs,  Miss  S.  Stow;  Birkdale,  Lancashiie,  Tl.  Britten;  Cardiff. 
Druce. 


1873.  Ti,  liTNARiA  X REi’ENS.  Cholsey  Hill,  1 Berks,  Mr  Tatlow. 

*1878.  L.  REi’ENS  Mill.  Near  Welbeck,  Notts,  on  sandy  ground 
near  a wood  far  removed  from  any  garden,  GouT.niNO. 

fl883  (3).  Tj.  rubrift.ora  R.  A C.  Walls  of  Mailing  Abbey, 
Kent.  F.  Ci.arke. 

1884.  Ti.  spuria  Mill.,  peloric  form.  Teversham,  Candn-idge. 
Shaw. 

1893.  Scrophuuarta  alata  Gil.  By  the  Eden  at  Temple  Sower- 
by.  Westmorland,  Rev.  H.  H.  Hara^ey. 

1894.  S.  NonosA  Ij.,  var.  Borartii  Pryor.  Near  Seascale,  Cum- 
berland. R.  H.  Wttjjamson.  Excellent  specimens  with  flowers 
wholly  yellowish  green.  Also  from  Eskdale  Green,  Cumberland.  Miss 
M,  Cobbb, 
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tl89().  8.  CANiNA  L.  In  two  different  forms  at  Cardiff.  Shown 

me  by  Melvill  and  Smith,  1924.  Both  are  referred  to  this  by 
Theleunc. 

1 1899.  Mimulus  moschatus  Uougl.  Boggy  place,  New  Forest, 
S.  Hants,  Kayner;  Upottery,  Devon,  1893,  very  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Miss  Walker. 

tl9U4.  Erinus  alpinus  L.  On  a wall  at  Downpatrick,  Down, 
Col.  Nugent  Head. 

fl906  (2).  Veronica  longifolia  L.  Maryborough  Coup,  Lan- 
ark, Grierson. 

11906  (3).  V.  SPURIA  L.  Private  roadway,  Ditchling,  Sussex, 
11.  D.  BoBEJtTS. 

tl906  (5).  V.  'rEUCRiUM  L.  Roadside  near  Ascot,  Berks,  Miss 
(!laiudgb. 

1931.  Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  Holland,  S.  Ronaldshay,  Ork- 
ney, August  1824,  Col.  11.  H.  Johnston,  teste  Dumb. 

1932.  E.  BOREALIS  Wetts.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed 
in  Zetland  and  very  variable  in  colour  and  habit,  Druce  ; Torquay, 
S.  Devon,  1924.  Waterfalt,.  Distributed  this  year. 

1933.  E.  BREVipiLA  B.  A G.  Holland,  S.  Ronaldshay,  Orkney, 
August  1924  [R.N.  2776],  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston,  teste  Dumb;  St 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  1924,  Druce  ; Kirkby  Stephen,  W’estmorland,  Mrs 
Mason. 

1934.  E.  NEMOROSA  11.  Mart.,  var.  ciliata  Drabble.  Plemont, 
Jersey,  Druce;  Alton,  N.  Hants,  Hb.  Canon  Vaughnn;  Lurgashall, 
Sussex,  Burdon. 

1935.  E.  curta  Fr.  Birkdale,  Lancashire,  1924,  H.  Britten 
[N.  2],  is  vai’.  GI;ABRESCENS,  teste  Lumb.  This  is  also  the  Ticken- 
ham,  N.  Somerset  plant,  1924,  of  J.  W.  White.  Urafirth,  Setter, 
etc.,  Zetland;  St  Brelade’s,  Jersey,  1924,  Druce. 

1936.  E.  occidentalis  Wetts.  Mullion,  Cornwall,  1924. 
Waterfall. 
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1939.  E.  MicuANTHA  El'.  (unAciLis).  Taidiu,  Antrim,  1923, 

8.  A.  liENNETT. 

194U.  E.  scuTiCA  Wetts.  New  Forest,  S.  Hants,  Kayneh  ; 
plentiful  and  variable  in  Zetland,  Druce. 

1940  (2).  E.  minima  Fries.  Gairy  Hill,  S.  Kunaldshay,  Ork- 
ney [R.N.  2778],  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston,  teste  Lumb  ; Clawton  Hols- 
worthy,  N.  Devon,  H.  H.  Harvey,  teste  Pearsall. 

1941.  E.  Kostkoviana  Hayne.  Between  Torpantau  and  the 
Brecon  Beacons,  also  Craig-Fan-ddu,  Brecon,  September  1924, 
Wade;  Kittow’s  Moor,  N.  Cornwall,  Little. 

1943.  E.  Kbrneri  Wetts.  Avon  Gorge,  Clifton,  W.  Gloster, 
1924,  Wade  and  Brown;  St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  1924,  Druce;  Keswick, 
Cumberland,  H.  H.  Harvey. 

*1944.  E.  salisbur(;ensis  Funck.  On  a very  steep  rock  ledge 
in  a corrie  at  1100  feet,  Binevenagh,  Co.  Londonderry,  Trapnell. 

1948.  Bartsia  Odontites  Huds.,  var.  littoralis  Reiclib. 
Durness,  W.  Sutlierland,  Trethewy. 

I960.  Mei, \MPYRUM  PRATENSE  L. , var.  HiANS  Dr.  Abersyclian. 
Monmouth,  Wade;  Eskdale,  Wastdale,  Cumberland,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 
Var.  MONTANUM  Johnst.  Goathland,  N.  Yoiks  [378],  Flintofe, 
spec,  not  seen ; Blorenge,  Monmouth,  Wade. 

1974.  Lathraka  Squamaria  L.  Kingthorpe,  near  Pickering. 
N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

1976.  Utricul.yria  ma.tor  Schm.  Stow  Bedon,  W.  Norfolk,  F. 
Robinson,  ex  Nicholson  Addition,^. 

1977  (2).  TJ.  oci-TROLEucA  Hartm.  Foulden,  Norfolk,  Nicholson 
Additums^;  peat  l)Ogs,  Appin  Moor,  above  Coshieville,  M.  Pei-th. 
Haooart;  Tnchnadamph,  W.  Sutherland:  Brou  Loch,  Zetlaiul, 
Druce;  Nether  Wastdale  and  near  Wastdale,  Cumberland,  Miss 
A.  B.  Cobbe. 
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1982.  PiNGUicuLA  vuLUARis  L.  Small  specimens  at  the  outlet 
of  Marralield  Water,  Zetland,  but  not  L*.  alpina  L.,  Druce. 

1988.  Mentha  rotundifolia  Huds.  Waltham,  Leicester,  Bem- 

ROSE. 

fl989.  M.  ALoi'ECUROiDES  Hull.  Old  Colwyn,  Denbigh, 
Miss  A.  Wilkinson. 

1994.  M.  AQUATiCA  L.,  var.  lupulina  Briq.  Staplers,  St 
lleleids  Oreeii,  Isle  of  Wight,  Stratton.  Var.  capitata  Briq: 
Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight,  Stratton. 

1999.  M.  RUBRA,  var.  rarapila  Briip  Bagwich  Farm,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Stratton. 

2000.  M.  ARVENsis  L.,  var.  obtusifolia  Briq.  Pan  Moor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  1867,  Stratton. 

2004.  Origanum  vulgare  L..  var.  albiflorum  Lej.  Lane  near 
Seascale,  Cumberland,  Mellon;  Colerne,  Wilts,  1899,  Miss  Walker. 

2007.  Thymus  pulegioides  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants,  Druce. 

2007  (2).  T.  glaber  Mill.,  var.  verticillatus  Lange.  On 
I’oadside  between  Brandean  and  West  Meon,  N.  Hants,  September 
1900,  Canon  Vaughan,  as  Serpyllum. 

2008.  T.  lanuginosus  Mill.,  teste  Ronnigeh.  Alton,  N.  Hants, 
Druce. 

2008.  T.  PYCNOTRICHUS  Ronn.  Boddam,  Zetland,  Druce. 

2008.  T.  britannicus  Ronn.  Aithvoe,  Scalloway,  Quendale, 
Zetland,  Druce. 

2008.  T.  Drvcei  Ronn.  Aithvoe,  Cliva  Hill,  Zetland,  Druce. 

2012.  Satureia  Nepeta  Scheele.  Cardiff  Docks,  Druce,  Mei.- 
viLL  and  Smith;  *Orton  Longueville,  Hunts,  Ilh.  Marchioness  of 
Huntly. 

f2019  (2).  Salvia  Sclarea  L.  Hanible  Common.  S.  Hants, 
Rayner 
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2023.  S.  PKATENSis  L.  Edge  oi'  clover  Held,  lluugerl'ord, 
Berks,  Major  Bates  van  de  Weyer. 

12025.  S.  NEMOROSA  L.  With  S.  vertictllata  L.  Woodhall, 
Lines,  1917-24,  Alston;  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Druce  and  \Villi.\m- 

SON. 

f2029.  S.  Horminum  L.  Naturalised  at  VVelbeck,  1916-17,  1922- 
23.  It  was  first  observed  at  Kirkby  Notts  by  Thomas  Clarke  in  1782, 
B.  \V.  (Moulding  in  litt. 

2039.  Dracocephalum  parviflorum  Nutt.  Byfleet,  Surrey, 
1923,  Lady  Davy. 

2044.  Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  var.  nemoralis  Beg.  Lambridge 
Wood,  Oxon,  Druce. 

|2048.  SiDERiTis  MONTANA  L.  Woodhall  Spa,  Lines,  Alston. 
Det.  Thbllung. 

f2049.  Marrubium  album  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk;  Cherry 
Hinton,  Cambridge,  Shaw. 

f2049  (2).  M.  PEREGRiNUM  L.  Woodhall,  Lines,  1917-24,  Als- 
ton; I’ortisliead,  N.  Somerset,  1895,  Miss  Walker. 

2056.  Stachys  ambigua  Sm.  Bontnewydd,  Monmouth,  Wade; 
Nampean,  Cornwall,  Thurston;  Kskdale,  Cumberland;  Manifold 
Valley,  Staffs,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

2056.  S.  sylvatica  L.,  with  abnormal  flowers,  some  being  re- 
gular. See  B.E.C.  114,  1911,  Knuth  Handh.  Pullin.  119,  and 
Bartlett  in  New  Phyt.  139,  1909.  Near  Winton,  H.  L.  Green. 

2059  (2).  S.  RECTA  L.  Portishead,  N.  Somerset,  1898,  Miss 
Walker. 

2060.  S.  officinalis  Trev.,  var.  ai.ba.  Newton  A1)1ki1.  S. 
Devon,  C.  F.  Cooke. 

2062.  Galeopsis  Tetrahit  L.,  var.  nigricans  Br^b.  Upware. 
Cambridge,  Shaw. 
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t2(JG5.  Leonurus  Cardiaca  L,  Penmaen  Rhos,  Denbigli,  Miss 
A.  Wilkinson;  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Druce,  Melvill  and  Smith. 
Var.  HiRsuTA  Hornem.  Woodhall,  Lines,  1917-24,  Alston. 

2(J68.  Lamium  album  L.,  forma  furrurea  Dr.  Basildon,  Berks, 
Mrs  Wedgwood. 

12069.  L.  maculatum  L.  Sleaford,  Lines,  Miss  Landon;  Groby, 
Leieester,  Bemrose. 

2077.  Ballota  niura  L.,  var.  alba  (ThuilLj.  Stevenage, 
Herts,  11.  L.  Green. 

12089.  Plantago  indica  L.  Par,  Cornwall,  Medlin,  ex  Thurs- 
ton; Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  K.  L.  Smith.  Del.  Tiiellung. 

t2091.  P.  Hudsoniana  Dr.  Wastwater,  Cumberland,  Miss  M. 
COBBE. 

2092.  P.  LANCEOLATA  L.  Miss  M.  A.  Wilson  sends  from  South- 
bouiTie,  Bournemouth,  some  monstrosities  of  this  speeies — (1)  at  the 
base  of  the  main  spike,  axillary  spikes;  (2)  with  braeteate  inllor- 
e.seenee  presumably  by  division  of  the  apical  cell,  and  (3)  with  a 
simple  melanoid  spike,  perhaps  caused  by  fungal  growth.  She  also 
sends  four  photographs  of  other  forms  found  near  Southport.  Mr 
W.  W.  Wilson  forwards  from  Alford,  N.  Aberdeenshire,  a two- 
lieadctl  form  of  the  same  species.  \^ar.  Timbali  (Jord.).  Frilford, 
Berks,  Druce,  teste  Fraser. 

f2095.  P.  Lagorus  L.  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  1923,  Downes. 

2098.  P.  media  L.  -Mr  Gwatkin  sends  from  Potterne,  Wilts, 
a curious  fonn  simulating  inajot'  but  not  coming  under  the  var. 
Innceolatiformis  Dr. 

12110.  Amaranthus  RKTROPLExus  L.  Hv t he  Qu av  [201 4 ] . 1922; 
Yiewsley,  Middlesex  [2180],  1923.  Brown;  Aldershot.  Hants.  1924. 
Mrs  Gibson:  Bulford  Mills,  Essex,  189.3,  Canon  Vaugh.an  ; Lonr^ 
Meadow,  Cambiidge;  Woodbridge.  Suffolk,  Shaw.  Var.  Deltlei 
Thell.  Cardiff.  Druce,  Melvill  and  Smith;  Shalford,  Surrey. 
1923,  CoRRiE  Chase. 
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12112.  A.  Ai.BUS  L.  Norlhgate  St.,  Colchester  [2015 J,  1922, 
Brown;  Carditi,  Druce,  Melviel  aii-d  Smith. 

(All  the  Amaranths  are  deteniiiiied  by  Dr  Thellung.j 

2117.  ClIENOPOUlUM  RUBRUM  L.,  Var.  RSEUDOBOTRYOIDES  WatS. 
Kinghoni  Loch,  Fife,  Syme.  Agreed  to  by  .Murr.  A small  fonu  of 
type  ruhrum  from  Guernsey,  1924,  Mrs  M‘Crea.  Forma  angusti- 
FOLiA.  Kelvedon,  Essex,  1889,  Canon  Vaughan;  Slough,  Bucks, 
1902,  Druce. 

2118.  C.  Botryodes  Sm.  Still  at  llayling  Isle,  S.  Hants,  Kev. 
E.  liEYNOEUS. 

2121.  C.  L’umcuM  L.  Woodbridge.  Suffolk;  Snoreham,  Essex, 
Shaw.  Var.  intermedium  Mo(|.  llayling  Isle,  1870,  Stratton. 

2122.  C.  murai.e  L.,  f.  microi’hyi.eum  Tj.N.W.R.  lubbish-tip, 
I()swicli,  Suffolk  [2128]  ; Colchester  [2127],  Brown. 

t212.j.  C.  oRuniEOLiuM  Schrad.  Ely,  Cambridge,  Shaw.  Var. 
mucrunueatum  G.  Beck.  Bristol,  N.  Sandwith.  xaebum  = C. 
Breismanni  .Murr.  Shirehampfon,  N.  Somei’set,  N.  Sandwith, 
teste  Murr,  who  says  “ ])lanta  ubei-ans  minus  dentata.”  Hyllie 
Quay,  Colchestei-  [2220],  Brown;  do.  [A A.  897],  1924,  Druce. 
'Phis  verges  to  Borhasii,  teste  Murr.  Colchester,  typical  [AA.  89(5], 

I )RUcr 

2124.  C.  AEBUM  L.,  sub-sp.  p.-vucidens  Murr.  Abbeyfield,  Col- 
che.sler  [21.‘5(5],  Brown;  Odiham,  N.  Hants,  Druce.  Sub.-sp. 
viRiDE  (li.).  Hyihe  Quay,  Colchester  [2141],  Brown.  Sub-s]). 
viRiDEscENs  (St  Am.).  .Abbeyfield,  Colchester  [2143  and  2144], 
Brown;  do.  [2138],  Brown;  St  Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Druce;  Staplers, 
Isle  of  AVight,  Stratton,  the  last  verging  to  j)seu(lo-Borhasii  Murr. 

I 2140],  Colchesiei-,  verging  to  Ihis,  Murr.  Colchester  [2141]  is  a 
narrow-leaved  form.  Brown;  Eastleigh,  S.  Hants.  Miss  Todd.  Sub- 
sp.  GEoMERt'fiOSUM  Reichb.  (''ardiff,  Druce;  also  [A.A.  895]  from 
Colchester  which  by  its  longly  acuminate  leaves  api»roaches  laiireo- 
Int i forme , teste  Murr.  Druce.  Sub-sp.  eanceoeatitm  Muhl.  Owen 
Parry’s  Quay,  ('’olchcslei'  [214(5],  Brown.  Snb-sp.  i'Eduncue.vrr 
(Pers.)  Bert.  East  Medina  Mill.  Isle  of  Wight.  Stratton. 
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2124.  C.  ALBUM  L.,  type.  Colchester  [2137];  do.  [2221], 
Brown;  St  Helen’s,  Isle  of  Wight,  Stratton;  Alton,  N.  Hants, 
Canon  Vaughan.  Var.  candicans  (Lain.).  Freshwater,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Stratton;  Colchester  [2133],  Brown.  Sub-sp.  pseudo-Bor- 
BAsii  xMurr.  St  Philip’s,  Bristol,  July  1924,  Drucb.  Sub-sp.  ser- 
rato-sinuata  Murr.  [2145]  Colchester,  Brown,  x opulifolium  = 

C.  Borbasii  Murr.  Colchester,  a handsome  plant  growing  on  waste 
broken  ground  near  the  Quay,  October  1924  [AA.  900],  Druce. 

2124.  C.  lanceolattporme  Murr.  Brislington,  N.  Somerset, 
X.  Sandwith;  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  Miss  Todd. 

2127.  C.  GLAUCUM  L.  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw;  Mary- 
borough Coup,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

12130.  C.  AMBROSioiDES  L.  A iiarrow  leaved  state,  Staple<lon, 
Bristol,  N.  Sandivith;  Brackenridge  Camp,  New  Monksland,  Lan- 
ark, Grierson. 

12130  (5).  C.  Berlandieri  Moq.  [AA.  898]  Colchester,  Oct»)ber 
1924,  Druce. 

12131.  C.  striatum  Kras  x album  = substriatum  Murr.  Car- 
diff' Dock,  Druce;  Sliii'ehampton,  N.  Somerset,  N.  Sandwith.  Sub- 
sj).  pseudostriatum  Fritsche.  Cardiff  Dock,  October  1924,  Druce. 

f2131  (3).  C.  HiRCiNUM  Sclirad.  St  Clare  Road.  Colchester 
[2120],  Brown.  Var.  subtrilobum  Issl.  Colchester  [2130].  Brown. 

f2135.  Roubieva  multtfida  Moq.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Long. 
e.\  RAYNER;old  remount  camp,  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  1922,  Rayner, 
as  ArtemUia  7'upesfris.  Det.  Thellung. 

f2135  (5).  Monolbpis  Nuttalliana  Greene.  Haslemere,  WV 
Sussex,  Burdon. 

f2145.  Atripi,ex  tatarica  L.  In  great  quantity  at  Barry  Docks. 
Cardiff,  October  1924.  Shown  me  by  Melvtll  and  Smith.  Det. 
Thellung. 

2149.  A.  glabriuscula  Edmondst.,  forma  Babingtonii  Dr. 
Turnberry,  Ayr,  Shaw. 
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2150.  A.  MAKiTiMA  Hall.  Turnberry,  Ayr,  Shaw. 

2153.  A.  DEDUNCULATA  L.  hus  been  found  in  an  old  locality  on 
tlie  E.  Suffolk  coast  by  Mr  11.  S.  Redgrove. 

12153  (10).  Axyris  amarantoides  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
Shaw;  Leicester,  Leic.  Mus. ; Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mis  Roth- 
well,  ex  Raynek  ; Birkdale,  Lancashire,  H.  Britten. 

2157(2).  Salicornia  DOLiCHOSTACHYA  Moss.  Steart  Isle,  Somer- 
set, H.  S.  Thompson  in  Journ.  Hot.  2,  1924. 

2100.  S.  RAMOSissiMA  Woods.  Martlesluuu  Creek,  E.  Suffolk. 
Shaw  ; Weymouth,  Dorset,  H.  S.  C'asey. 

2103.  S.  APPRESSA  Hum.  Southwold,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

2108.  Salsola  Kali  L.,  var.  tenuifolia  Mey.  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  Shaw. 

2171.  Bolygonum  Bistorta  L.  Llechryd,  Radnor;  Uolgelly, 
Merioneth,  Webb. 

f2183.  P.  PATULUM  Bieb.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  Druce,  Melvill 
and  Smith.  Det.  Thellung. 

t2185  (2).  P.  EFFUSUM  Meisn.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs 
Rothwell  and  Rayner. 

2191.  P.  cuspiDATUM  S.  A Z.  Pitlochry,  M.  Perth;  also  in 
Glamorgan,  (’arnarvon,  Anglesey,  Brecon,  Merioneth,  and  Flint, 
Webb. 

f2192.  Fagopyrum  Fagopyrum  (L.)  Karst.  Hickling  Fen, 
Lines,  M.  Sharpe,  ex  Miss  Landon. 

t2193.  F.  tataricum  Gaertn.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Long,  e.\ 
Rayner. 

*2H).o.  X Rumex  Weberi.  3'his  is  ])roliab]y  the  7?.  tnna/hnuK  from 
Manorbier,  Pembroke,  recorded  by  Pugsley  in  Journ.  Bot.  105. 
1924. 
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12199.  R.  ALPiNus  L.  Eskdale,  Cumberland;  Ramshaw  rocks, 
Staffs,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

2200.  R.  OBTUSTFOEIU.S  X PUECHER.  Hitchin,  Herts;  Chichester, 
W.  Sussex,  Little  in  Jouni.  Bnt.  330,  1924. 

*2207.  R.  MARiTiMus  L.  Near  Gresford,  Denbigh,  D.  A.  Jones 
in  lift. 

f2210  (6).  R.  SALiciFOLius  Weinm.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Shaw;  Colchesler,  Druce;  Walney  Isle,  S.  Lancs,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

12210  (13).  R.  OBOVATUS  Dansei-.  Fossil,  Lanark,  Grierson; 
Christchurch  [1  A 2],  R.\yner. 

2215.  Dai-hne  Mezkreum  L.  Still  at  Ling  Ghyll,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Harvey. 

12216.  Hippopiiae  Rhamnoides  L.  Beaumaris,  Anglesey,  Webb; 
Bawdsey,  E.  Suffolk,  mostly  planted,  Shaw. 

2218.  Thesium  nuMiFUSUM  DC.  Devil’s  Dyke,  near  Cranswick. 
W.  Norfolk,  A.  Luddington  ; Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith. 

f2229.  Euphorbia  virgata  W.  A K.  In  a barley  field  near 
Burford,  Camliridge,  Shaw;  near  Wye,  Kent,  Miss  Cobbe;  Has- 
socks, Sussex,  H.  T.  Roberts.  Var.  esulifolia  Thell.  Ashtead 
[2650],  Surrey,  Banstead  [2695],  Britton.  Det.  Thellung. 

2246.  TIlmus  Plotii  Dr.  Sketty  iska,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

f2247.  Cannabis  sativa  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

2250.  TJrtica  dioica  L.,  var.  .\noustifolia  W.  & G.  Dulver- 
ton,  Somerset,  Miss  Todd  ; Sheringham.  Norfolk,  Nicholson  Addi- 
tions; Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Mason.  This  was  the  form  inermis. 

f2253  (5).  Helxine  Solerolii  Req.  Mayals,  Glamorgan.  Webb. 

12264.  Quercus  Ilex  L.  Naturalised  in  abundance  on  east  side 
of  St  Boniface  Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ratner.- 

*42267.  Salix  pentandra  L,  On  River  Inny,  near  Davidstone, 
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X.  Coinwall,  Little  in  litt.,  probalily  planted;  near  Leicester,  Leic. 
Mils.;  as  a narrow-leaved  form,  planted  at  Girlsta,  Zetland,  Deuce. 

2274.  X S.  Smithi.\na  Willd.  Alvington,  Isle  of  Wight,  Rthat- 

TON. 

2276.  X S.  AMBiGUA  Ehrh.  A small,  neat-leaved  plant  growing 
with  both  parents  at  Laxo,  Zetland,  Deuce. 

*2285.  S.  HEEBACEA  L.  Siiaefell,  Isle  of  Man,  on  Skiddaw  slates, 
Templeman.  An  interesting  addition  to  the  Flora. 

2299.  Hydeocuaeis  Moesus-eanae  L.  On  a moor  between 
Freshwater  and  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  1908,  D’Ueban. 

2300.  Steatiotes  Aixhdes  L.  Between  Tattershall  and  Wood- 
hall  Spa,  Miss  Landon. 

2301.  Malaxis  paludosa  Sw.  Wastwater,  Cumberland.  Miss 
A.  B.  COBBE. 

2304.  Neottia  X’idus-avis  Rich.  Thornton  Dale.  N.  Yorks 
Flintoff. 

2310.  CooDYEEA  EEPENS  Br.  llopemaii,  Moray,  neai'  the  cliff 
edge  (CV//y/.  Chron.  ii.  53,  1924).  ll  was  at  first  thought  to  be  S/>ir- 
anfhes.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.  212,  1924,  wdiere  doulitless  (loodyern  (not, 
S/)irn nthe.9.  as  it  was  called)  was  found  near  Carrbridge. 

2315.  Hei,leboeine  palusteis  Schrank.  High  Dalby  Marsh, 
Thornton  Dale,  X^.  Yorks  [X^.  365],  Flintoff. 

2316.  H.  LATiFOLiA  (All.)  Dr.,  sens  lat.  Stockbury,  Herts,  in 
two  forms,  one  possibly  piirpnrata,  Mrs  Bostock  ; wood  in  Berks. 
Teollope. 

*2316  (2).  H.  LEPTOCHiLA  (Godf.).  Lambridge  Wood,  Oxon. 
Distributed  this  year.  Near  Fawley,  Bucks,  Deuce. 

2318.  H.  PURPUEATA  (Sm.)  Dr,  Woodbury  Common,  S.  Devon, 
D’Ueb.vn, 
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2319.  H.  ATROPURPUREA  (Rafn.).  Durness,  W.  Sutherland, 
very  nice  specimens,  A.  W.  Trethewy. 

2324.  Orchis  Morio  L.,  var.  (’hurchillii  Dr.  Great  Baddnii, 
Essex',  lib.  Canon  Vaughan;  Winchester,  Druce. 

2326.  0.  iNCARNATA  L.,  var.  pulchella  Dr.  Bally  Vaughan, 
Clare,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

2326  (2).  0.  PRAETERiMissA  Druce.  [In  three  marshes  north  of 

Paris,  Stephenson]  ; Winchester,  Hants,  H.  L.  Green;  Castle  Hill, 

N.  Devon,  Countess  Fortescue;  Kilmashoyne,  Co.  Dublin,  altitude 
900  feet,  Steefox;  Kincardine,  Fraser. 

Var.  PULCHELLA  Dr.  Tvoch  Insh,  Wigtown,  Major  Bates  van  de 
Weyer  ; Gleniff,  Sligo,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

X Fuchsii.  Winchester  [N.  3],  Hants,  H.  L.  Green. 

X maculata.  Hort.  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  Miss  Trower. 

2327.  0.  MACULATA  L..  vera,  non  Godf.  Xewlyn  Downs,  Corn- 
wall, Thurston;  Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex;  near  Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness,  Pearsall,  showing  great  variation  in  colour  and  in  size  of 
flowers,  some  closely  approaching  the  var.  macroglossa  Dr.  ; Har- 
lech, Merioneth,  1).  A.  Jones,  thirty  specimens  of  this  gathering 
sent  to  Dr  Keller  of  Aarau;  Glyncorwg,  Glamorgan,  Webb  ; most 
abundant  on  the  sloping  meadows  about  Llanberris  and  Nant  Gwy- 
nant,  Carnarvon,  and  on  the  hillsides  above  Portmadoc  in  Merion- 
eth; in  just  such  conditions  as  those  described  by  Webster  for  his 

O.  mac.nlatn  praecox,  Braemar,  S.  Aberdeen;  the  prevailing  form 
over  the  Mainland  of  Zetland,  Druce;  [Common  around  Havre  {0. 
Fmchsii  not  seen)  P.  Senay  in  Soc.  TAvn.  Seine  Marit.;  typical  in 
Charente  Valley,  France,  Stephenson;  near  Eschberg,  Denmark 
and,  teste  Herb  Hafn.,  scattered  throughout  that  country.] 

Var.  leuc.antha  Dr.  Lumsden.  N.  Aberdeen,  W.  Wilson. 

2327  (2).  0.  Fuchsii  Druce.  Loch  Insh,  Wigtown,  Major  Bates 

v.AN  DE  Weyer  ; Cheddon,  E.  Gloster,  Druce. 

2327  (3).  O.  O’Kellyi  Dr.  Charlbury,  Oxon,  I'leautiful  speci- 
mens, Powell.  Mr  A.  W.  Stelfox,  having  studied  this  plant  on  the 
Burren,  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  distinctness  from  albino  Fuchsii 
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which  grows  round  Dublin.  See  note  in  Ir.  Nat.,  1924.  Mr  Fraser 
reports  it  for  Surrey. 

2331.  0.  HiRCiNA  Crantz.  .Fulbourn,  Cainbridcre, -A  H Fvans  . 

near  Guildford.  Surrey,  F.  (’earke. 

2333.  Ophrys  fucifeora  Reichb.  Near  Godinersham,  Kent, 
Hon.  Miss  E.  Leoge. 

2335.  0.  APiFERA  Huds.,  vai-.  aeba.  Near  Lechlade,  with  0. 
Trollii,  F.  Jones  ; Bendei  g Bay  and  Killard  Bank,  Go.  Down,  E.  L. 
Leaver  in  Ir.  Nat.,  October  1924. 

2336.  O.  MUSCiFERA  Huds.  Thornton  Dale,  N.  Yorks,  Flin- 

TOFF. 

2338.  Habenaria  Gymnadenia  Dr.,  var.  densifeora  (Wahl.). 
Sawston  Fen,  Cambridge,  Shaw. 

2340.  II.  viRiDis  Br.  Ho])eman,  Moray,  Gard.  Chrnn.  ii.,  53, 
1924.  Claimed  to  l)e  new  io  Moray  but  it  is  inchnled  in  Gordon’s 
Li^t  for  that  county  (Elgin)  in  Top.  Bot. 

2343.  H.  BiFoi.FA  B)-.  Beaulieu,  S.  Hants.  E.  B.  Wtt.kinson. 

2350.  Iris  foetidissima  L.,  var.  citrina  Bromf.  One  plant 
near  Bath,  Rev.  Eeeman. 

2354.  Crocus  ai-rifeorus  Kit.  (vernus  auct.).  Malden,  Sur- 
rey (as  C.  vrnniK),  PunsEEY  in  Journ.  Bot  83,  1925;  ])astnres  at 
Harleston,  E.  Norfolk,  in  abundance  whence  it  was  recorded  in  Iho 
Bot.  Guide  of  1805,  W.  G.  Cearke. 

12355.  C.  VERNUS  Mill  (.aureus  S.  ife  S.).  Fairy  Hill,  Gower, 
Glamorgan,  Webb. 

12361  (2).  SisYRiNCHiUM  CHiEENSE  Hook.  Probably  this  on  a 
waste  place,  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  Rothweee  and  R.ayner. 

12377.  Gaeanthus  nivaeis  L.  Dolrhyd  Wood,  Dolgelly,  Wade. 
The  same  wood  has  also  Vinca  major  so  that  it  is  probably  due  1o 
planting. 

f2390.  Asphodetrts  fistiu.osus  L.  Woo<lhall.  Tiincs,  Aeston, 
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2.‘}9.‘5.  Allum  Ampeloprasum  L.  Wiseman’s  Bridge,  near  Ten- 
liy,  Pemt)roke,  Wale. 

2d9G.  A.  viNEAf,E  L.,  var.  bulbiferum  Synie.  St  Peter's,  .Tei- 
sey,  Duuce. 

12399.  A.  BOSEU^r  L.  Cemetery,  Falmouth,  C!ornwall,  Mrs  Jes- 
sopp.  Doubtless  ])lautod;  it  is  the  var.  bulbifebum. 

12401.  A.  TBIQlIF.TBu:^[  L.  Well  naturalised  and  not  intention- 
ally  ))lanted  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  John  Boss  near  Killowen,  Co. 
Down,  sent  by  Miss  L.  E.  Rfchards. 

240.‘b  A.  OLERACEUir  L.  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  E.  Mabsden 
JoNi']s  and  B.  C.  Cwatkin.  Miss  Todd’s  locality  (Fep.  B.E.C.  216, 
1923)  of  Upton-on-Severn  is  probably  in  Wo)‘cester.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  her  record  for  A.  rarhmtvm. 

12406.  A.  PARADoxuM  Don.  Clyde  Bank,  Croxford,  May,  W. 
Bennie,  ex  Miss  I.  M.  TTaywabd. 

t240S.  TTyactnthtts  comosus  L.  Field  near  Frilford,  Berks, 
with  Sileiie  c.ortic.a,  Druce  ; Stadhampton,  Oxon,  Lesiue  Smith. 

2417.  Muscart  racemosum  Lam.  A DC.  In  a new  locality  in 
Oxon  at  Pool  Bottom  about  14  miles  east  of  the  Kiddington  halutat. 
Found  in  good  fruit  in  July.  It  grew  in  aboriginal  turf.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  native  in  the  county.  It  is  remarkable  how 
even  an  attractive  ])lant  like  this  may  have  for  so  long  remained  un- 
recorded. It  should  be  found  in  similar  ground  in  C-loster.  It  oc- 
curs in  Hampshire  in  these  conditions.  Druce. 

2422.  CoECHicuisr  .\utumnaee  L.  Boughrood,  Brecon;  Pandy. 
Monmouth,  W’^ebb. 

2426.  JuNCUs  MARTTnms  Lam.  Bavenglass,  Cumberland.  Miss 
M.  COBBE. 

2439.  J.  coMPREssup  L.  Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

2440.  J.  Cerardi  Lois.  Durness,  W.  Sutherland,  Trethewy. 

12441.  J.  TENUIS  Willd.  Nether  Wastdale,  Miss  M.  Cobbf,  ; 
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Lady  Hall,  S.  Cumberland,  Pearsall;  Dove  Junction,  Cardigan, 
Miss  Todd;  Conway  river  banks,  Carnarvon,  W.  C.  Clarke. 

12450.  JuNCOiDES  (Luzula)  nemorosum  Morong,  var.  rubellum 
(Hoppe).  St  Hlazey  Cate,  in  Wesleyan  chapel  yard,  Medlin  ; wood 
at  St  Bees,  Miss  Bacon,  ex  Dr  Hellon  ; Ballard’s  Drive  (dist.  4), 
Hereford,  F.  M.  Day. 

2452.  J.  F'lLOSUM  X Forsteri.  On  a wall  at  Surrey,  Lady  D.wy. 

2461.  Tyeha  ANOusTiFOLiA  L.  Thursley,  Surrey,  Biddiscombe; 
*Whitland,  Pembroke,  Puosley  in  Jourti.  Bot.  105,  1924. 

2486.  POTAMOOETON  poi.YGONiFOLius  Pourr.  Cwn  Bychan  Lake. 
.Merioneth,  Miss  Todd. 

2488.  P.  ('OLORATUS  Horn.  Tickenham  Marsh,  N.  Somerset, 
Brown. 


2516.  Rupria  rostef.lata  Koch.  Towyn,  Merioneth;  *White- 
ness,  Zetland,  Druce. 

2520.  Zostera  marina  L.  ^Whiteness,  Zetland.  New  as  the 
type,  Druce. 

12525.  Aponooeton  distachyum  Thunb.  Keston  Pond  side, 
Kent,  Miss  Mar.iorie  Bostock  ; ])ond  at  foot  of  Sussex  downs.  Miss 
COTTIS. 

12528  (.3).  Cyperus  declinatus  Moench,  var.  umbatur.  Brad- 
ford, Yorks,  Cryer. 

*2529.  Eleocharis  uniolumts  Schultes.  Arne,  Dorset,  N.  S.and- 

WITH. 

*2561.  Carex  vesicaria  L.  Moor  between  Langport  and  Muchel- 
ney,  S.  Somerset,  Downes. 

2575.  C.  PULVA  Host.  Blackdown,  Shapwick  Peat  Moor,  Som- 
erset, W.  D.  Milt.er. 

2577.  C.  Oederi  Retz.  St  Ouen’s,  .Tei  sey,  Druce  ; Carw  Fechan. 
Glamorgan,  Webb, 
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2581.  (\  ORNiTHOPODA  Willcl.  Miller’s  Dale  and  Cresbrooke 

Dale,  Derby,  Rev.  D.  P.  Murray. 

2.j9.'1.  ('.  LiMOSA  L.  Rannoch  Moor,  Argyll,  Lady  Davy.  A 

form  \vilh  bi-oadei-  leaves  and  longer  glumes  approaching  mngd- 
Uttnvn  l)ui;  perhaps  best  referred  to  the  var.  pJarii folia  Kohts. 

2600.  C.  erata  All.  Kelvedon,  Essex,  M/s ^Campbell. 

2609.  C.  Lachenarii  Schkuhi-.  In  Dickie’s  station  on  Lochna- 
gar,  S.  Aberdeen,  at  .‘KWH)  feet.  Found  there  by  me  in  1892,  and 
again  this  year  by  Miss  V.vcherr  and  others  in  July,  and  by  myself 
and  Mrs  Wedowood  in  August  last,  but  then  past  its  best.  It  was 
associated  with  its  hybrid  C . helvola  which  was  in  considerable  quan- 
lily  and  reached  a higher  altitude,  Druce. 

2(515.  C.  Pairaei  Schultz.  Keynsham,  N.  Somerset,  N.  Sand- 
wrm;  Ilighnam,  W.  dlostei’,  N.  Sandwith  and  Gambier  Parry. 

2625.  ('.  divisa  Iluds.  Recorded  as  chaetophylla  from  alluvial 

soil  by  Avon,  opposite  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  H.  S.  Thompson  (IPo^s. 
B.E.C.).  It  goes  to  the  type  not  the  variety.  True  chaetophylla 
Steud.  was  found  in  Richmond  Park,  Surrey,  1921,  by  Mr  J.  Fraser. 

12652.  P.^Nif’UM  Crus-oarri  L.  Newnham,  Gainbridge;  Wood- 
bridge,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw;  ('olchester.  Brown.  Var.  brevisetum 
Doell.  Headley,  Miss  Gwatkin,  ex  Rayner.  Det.  Kew. 

t26.56.  P.  MiTJACEUM  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

f26.57  (2).  P.  RAEviFORiuM,  var.  amboense  Hackel.  Netley  and 
Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner.  Det.  Druce;  Bradford.  Yorks, 
Cryer. 

f2648  (2).  SoRCHUM  harepense  L.  Byfleet  allotments,  Surrey, 
Lady  Davy.  Det.  Druce. 

12651.  Phararts  canariensis  L.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  Shaw; 
Wilsford,  Wilts.  Viscount  Grey;  Grutness,  Zetland,  Druce. 


f265.5.  P.  minor  Retz.  Exeter,  Miss  Todd;  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
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folk,  Shaw  ; Colchester,  abun.daut,  Druce  and  Brown  ; Cardiff ; Cot- 
hill, Berks,  Druce. 

f2654.  P.  PARADOXA  L.  Kennington,  Berks,  Gambier  Parry  ; 
Truro,  Cornwall,  Thurston,  panicle  rather  lax;  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
folk, Shaw;  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  192-3,  Grierson.  Det.  Thellunu. 

2673.  Phlbum  pratense  L.,  var.  longiaristatum  Parn. 
Southampton  Docks,  S.  Hants,  Miss  Todd  ; Great  Orme,  Carnarvon. 
Druce. 

Var.  INTERMEDIUM  (Joid.).  Alwalton,  Hunts,  1892,  Hb.  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly. 

t2683.  Agrostis  verticii.l.ata  Vill.  Printon  and  Walton  on  the 
Xaze,  Essex,  on  new  road,  Shaw;  Cardiff  and  Colchester,  Druce. 

2686.  A.  sktacka  (hirt.  Cwm  Garw  Eecli,  Glamoi-gan.  a non- 
limestone  locality.  Webb. 

2690.  Poi-Y'POGON  MONSPEi.iENSE  L.  Southwick,  Sussex,  in 
plenty.  Lady  Davy;  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan,  Smith. 

*2692.  P.  i.iTTORAUis  Sm.  In  considerable  quantity  round  some 
pieces  of  water  in  the  (^ardiff  Docks,  Glamorgan,  Miss  Vachell, 
.Meevieu  and  Smith  where  1 was  shown  it  last  October.  It  may  have 
come  in  with  other  ballast  or  it  may  have  actually  lieen  ]iroduced 
there  as  both  its  assume<l  parents,  P . monspeliense  and  Afirostin  alba. 
are  growing  with  it.  Tn  India  it  seems  to  occur  in  places  without 
P.  monspeliense . 

2694.  C.YEAMAGRORTis  CANESCENR  Dr.  Killway,  Bcmbridge, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Shaw. 

2698.  GASTRimuM  ventricorum  Schinz  A Thell.  On  ledges  of 
limestone  cliffs  west  of  Port  Eynon,  Glamorgan,  Prof.  P,  M'Lean  ; 
Casewell,  by  the  road,  on  limestone  rocks,  Webb  : Whitecliff  Bay, 
T.sle  of  Wight,  Shaw. 

2717.  Avena  fatua  Tj..  var.  pti.ortrrtma  Gray.  Colchester, 
Druce,  Var,  gt.abrata  (Peterm.).  Cardiff,  Druce, 
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f27iy.  A.  ttXKiuosA  Schreb.,  *sub-sp.  OKCAUENSia  Maiq.,  var. 
FLAVA  Marq.  St  Peter’s,  Jersey;  Zetland,  plentiful,  Druce. 

f272U.  A.  sAxiVA  L.,  sub-sp.  verna,  var.  “ Blackwinxer 
Marq.  St  Peter’s,  Jersey,  Druce. 

t2726.  Dauuinia  frauieis  Beauv.  Cardiff,  Druce. 

2733.  PiiRACMiTEs  vuLUARis  Dr.,  var.  FUAVEacENa  (C'ust.)  Dr. 
Portishead,  A . Somerset,  Miss  Walker. 

f2737.  CViNuauuua  EcniNAXua  L.  Gloster  Docks,  Kev.  J.  11. 
AuAxia.  f.  uiUANTEA.  Boscaweii  Park,  Truro,  BoRLAaE;  St  Ouen’s, 
Jeisey,  Druce;  Colchester,  Brown  and  Druce. 

t2714.  KoEi.EiUA  PiiLEoiuEa  (Vill.j  Pers.  Bradford,  Yorks, 
Cryer.  Del.  Tiiellunc.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan,  Smith. 

12747.  EiiACRoaxia  ciuiANENaia  Vig.-Lut.  Cardiff,  Druce, 
Melvu.l  and  Smith.  Det.  Tiiellunc. 

2 752.  Desmazeria  loliacea  Nyman.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan, 
Smith. 

|2755.  Briza  maxima  L.  St  Blazey  Cemetery,  Cornwall,  THUiia- 

TON. 

2757.  B.  MINOR  L.  In  some  plenty  at  St  Petei’’s,  Jersey,  Druce. 

2759.  PoA  IRRIGATA  Liiidm.  Pelladale,  Zetland,  Druce. 

2765.  P.  Comfressa  L.  Whitehaven.  Cumberland,  Miss  M. 
COBBK. 

2769.  P.  -ANNUA  li.,  var.  pERENNANa.  Colchester,  Druce. 

2773.  Glyceria  plic.ma  Fr.,  var.  declinata  Breb.  New 
l‘’orest,  S.  llaids.  Miss  Todd. 

2777.  C.  Borriori  Bab.  .Mehion,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

2790.  I'^ESTUCA  ambhjua  Le  Gall.  Cardiff,  Druce. 

2792.  F.  Myuros  L.  Very  luxuriant  at  St  Anne’s,  Jersey. 
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Dkucu  ; Newport  liuuse,  Countess  Wear,  Uevoii,  plentiful,  some 
speoiineiis  up  to  four  feet  high,  D‘ Urban;  I’ort  Eynoii,  Glamoigan, 
Webb;  Cornwall,  Medlin;  Christohuroh,  S.  Hants,  Kayner. 

|2794.  Bromus  ricenb  L.  Colchester,  Druce;  Woodbriilge,  E. 
Suffolk,  Shaw  ; Bortniadoc  einbankinent,  Merioneth,  Miss  Todu  and 
Druce. 


12799.  B.  RUBENS  L.  Bradford,  Yorks,  Cryer.  Uet.  Thellunu. 

*f28l7  (5j.  B.  ciLiATUs  L.  Alien,  N.  America.  In  some  quan- 
tity on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  Chester, 
September  3,  1924,  11.  Britten.  New  to  our  List. 

*2819.  Brachyi'odium  pinnatum  Beauv.,  f.  leiustachya  Hack. 
Charlestown,  Cornwall,  W.  Tresibder,  ex  Thurston.  Del. 
Druce.  The  glumes  are  not  hairy  but  only  ciliate. 

2831.  Acropyhon  caninum  Beauv.  Neddfechan,  Brecon  and 
Glamorgan,  Webb;  Stowmarket,  E.  Suffolk,  Shaw. 

t2851.  Horueum  jubatum  L.  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  Miss  M. 
CoBBE ; Biadford,  Yorks.  Cryer. 

2852.  H.  vuugare  L.  Colchester  [N.  1773],  1920,  Brown. 

f2857  (2).  Elymus  sibiricus  L.  Tees-side,  under  Barnard 
Castle  Walls,  Durham,  Rev.  H.  H.  Harvey. 

*2867.  Equisetum  litoraue  Kuehl.  Cotliill,  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  the  Berks  flora,  Druce. 

2873.  E.  trachyodon  Braun.  Still  at  the  glen  in  Antrim  but 
verv  rare,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

2875.  Cryptooramma  crispa  Br.  Still  at  Padell-v-Bwlch. 
Glamorgan,  Webb. 

2885.  Arpuenium  Adiantum-nigrum  U.  A curious  moustrositv 
from  Joluny  Wood  lietween  RosthAvaite  and  Seatoller,  Cumberland, 
Mason. 
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2908.  Phegopteris  Phegopteris  (L.j  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  Near 
Goatliland,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

2909.  P.  Dryopteris  Fee.  Sleightholme  Ghyll,  N.  Yorks, 
Flintoff. 

2917.  Hymenophyllum  peltatum  Desv.  Upper  Cwm  Taff, 
Brecon,  Webb. 

2918.  OsMUNDA  REGALis  L.  Dumholiue,  N.  Yorks,  Flintoff. 

2919.  Botrychium  Lunaria  Sw.  Longmire  Camp,  N.  Hants, 
Mrs  Thompson. 

f2923.  Azolla  FiLicuLOiDEs  Lam.  Pond  near  Petersfield ; back 
water  of  Itchen  near  Bishopstoke,  S.  Hants,  Rayner  and  F.  Escombe. 

2928.  Lycopodium  annotinum  L.  Sgurr  Mhor,  W.  Ross,  Lady 
M.  Watney. 

2929.  L.  clavatum  L.  Rudge  Warren,  Pattingham,  Staffs, 
Miss  Bradley,  vide  sp. 

29.34.  Nitella  opaca  Ag.,  var.  brachtclema  Gr.  A B.-W. 
Brou  Loch,  etc.,  Zetland,  Druce. 

2944.  Toltpella  intricata  Br.  Near  Studley,  Oxon,  Sand- 

WITH. 

2958  (2).  CiTARA  delicatula  Br.  Crumwere,  Pembroke  Rev. 
R.  Tuckett.  Det.  Canon  G.  Bullock-Webster. 
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TilE  VISIT  TO  XOimi  WALES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MEMBEUS 
OF  THE  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  AND  EXCHANGE  CLUB  IN  HJ24. 


E.  V'ACHELL. 


Delightful  memories  of  the  week  spent  in  Jersey  during  the 
summer  of  19211  led  many  members  of  the  B.E.C.  to  look  forward 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  proposed  meeting  in  North 
Wales  this  year.  From  May  27lh  to  June  2nd  six  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  days  were  spent  at  Llanberris  by  about  20  keen  held 
botanists  who,  under  Dr  Druce’s  guidance,  were  aftorded  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  seeing  nearly  all  the  rare  plants  that  occur 
in  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  and  of  visiting  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  principality.  Making  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hotel  their  headquarters  mendiers  were  able  with  ease  to  see  the 
rareties  that  grow'  near  the  shores  of  Llyn  Badarn  and  Llyn  Beris 
while  expeditions  by  motor  charabanc  were  organised  to  all  the  chief 
places  of  botanical  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  party  which 
assembled  early  on  Tuesday  morning  (May  27th)  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ant journey  along  the  coast  to  Wales,  the  hurried  glimpses  of  Con- 
way, the  Great  Urine’s  Head,  Carnarvon  and  the  distant  views  of 
the  Snowdon  Range,  and  during  the  evening  a few  enthusiasts 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  w'andered  dow'n  to 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  lakes  to  see  Alisma  natans  and 
II y me aophyllu m un iluterule. 

On  Wednesday  (May  2Sth)  a sjiecial  train  conveyed  the  party 
to  the  highest  station  on  the  Snowdon  railway.  The  weather  was 
perfect  and  after  examining  the  plants  that  gi'ow  near  the  summit 
including  Carex  riyida,  Coehlearia  (d'lnva  and  micacea,  Saxifraya 
nivalis,  Sanssurea  and  Salix  herbacRa  and  enjoying  the  magnificent 
view  of  surrounding  country — the  coast  line  of  Carnarvon  and 
Anglesey,  the  Menai  Straits  and  the  neighbouring  peaks  of  Y Glyder 
Faw'r,  Y Glyder  Fach,  Y Tryfan,  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  Carnodd 
Llewelyn  members  walked  back  to  Clowyn  Station  where  lunch 
awaited  them,  after  which  a thorough  search  was  made  for  rare 
species  on  the  Clogwyn  Du  yr  Anldu,  one  of  the  richest  sj'ots  for 
alpines  in  the  Snowdon  range.  'Phese  magnificent  cliffs  which  rise 
to  a considerable  height,  are  compo.sed  of  volcanic  ash  and  wealhere>l 
by  the  storms  of  countless  centuries  provide  delightful  ledges  and 
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niches  where  rare  plants  can  find  shelter  and  protection.  After  a 
careful  search  had  been  made  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  it  was  found 
that  the  contents  of  the  vasculuins  included  Saxifraya  nivalis,  S. 
stellaris,  Siltne  acaulis,  Saxifraya  up  pus  it  if  alia,  S.  hypnuidts , Tha- 
lictrum  alinnum,  V accinium  Vitis-ldaea,  Arahis  petraea,  C erastium 
arcticuni,  Lycupudiuni  clavatum,  L.  aljnnum  and  Lluydia  alpina. 
The  shores  of  the  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  were  then  ex- 
amined and  after  a stiff  scramble  up  a steep  grassy  slope  the  train 
was  rejoined  at  Clogwyn  Station. 

Thursday  (May  29th)  was  occupied  in  observing  the  many  plants 
of  intei'est  that  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanberris.  In  the 
morning  a delightful  wuilk  along  the  railway  bank  towards  Cwm  y 
(flo  provided  many  interesting  forms  and  varieties  of  some  of  the 
commoner  plants  and  a few  of  the  more  enei'getic  members  of  the 
party,  reaching  Cwm-y-Glo  station,  returned  with  specimens  of 
Sym phyturn  tuherosum  and  Ilieracium  Schmidtii . During  the  after- 
noon tw'o  boatloads  of  enthusiasts  led  by  Dr  Druce  raked  iq)  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Isuetes  lacustris  and  Callitriche  hamxdnta  near 
the  shallow  shores  of  Llyn  Padarn,  w'hile  the  evening  walk  to  the 
waterfall  not  far  from  the  hotel  produced  TruUivs  enropaeus  and 
Mecunupsis  camhrica. 

Friday  (May  dOth).  An  early  start  was  made  by  charabanc 
through  Carnarvon  and  Bangor  and  up  the  grand  Nant  Francon 
I’ass  to  Ogwen  Cottage  which  guards  the  entrance  to  Cwm  Idwal. 
Lubdia.  Dortmanna  and  other  plants  of  interest  were  visited  on  the 
shores  of  Llyn  Og'wen,  but  Lloydia  was  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  after  a hurried  lunch  near  Ogwen  Cottage  wdiich  for  many  years 
}iast  has  been  one  of  the  most  favoured  climbing  centres  in  North 
Wales,  the  party  straggled  up  the  rough  path  behind  the  house  that 
leads  to  the  shores  of  Llyn  Idwud,  and  made  their  way  slowly  up  the 
mountain  side.  A steep  scramble  up  rough  scree  led  to  the  cliffs 
which  being  composed  chiefly  of  volcanic  products  are  rich  in  lime 
and  alkalies  and  produce  a flora  both  varied  and  interesting.  Cys- 
fupteris  frayilix  and  Asplenixiin  riride  are  almost  hidden  in  the  nar- 
row cracks,  while  (hwphalium  supinnw,  Varrinium  Vitis-ldaea  and 
Sedum  Rhndiola  find  a footing  on  the  open  i-ock  ledges.  Slowly,  the 
(douds  which  for  some  time  had  been  dark  and  threatening  eiivelopod 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rain  began  to  fall  and  a dense  mist  made 
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it  impossible  to  see  more  than  a few  yards  aliead.  All  familiar  laml- 
marks  were  blotted  out  and  the  search  was  iio  longer  for  LLuydia  but 
for  the  small  cleft  where  Lluydia  was  known  to  grow;  and  those  who 
failed  to  scramble  up  the  treacherous  screes  and  slippery  rocks  had 
perforce  to  drop  out  and  make  their  way  home  alone  as  fresh  dilli- 
cullies  arose.  After  a few  hours  a temporary  rift  in  the  enveloping 
mist  and  a few  seconds’  view  of  the  surrounding  country  revealetl 
the  fact  that  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  party  were  far  out 
of  their  course,  high  amongst  rock  ledge  and  loose  stones  near  the 
top  of  the  Glyders,  a scramble  that  coidd  easily  have  been  avoided 
on  a clear  day.  However  the  short  ray  of  sunshine  was  sufficient  to 
locate  the  habitat,  rocks  and  slopes  were  again  negotiated  and  be- 
fore long  a few  specimens  of  Lluydia  were  found,  unmistakable,  but 
not  as  yet  in  flower.  E m pet  rum.  nigrum.  Lycopodium  Stiayo,  Saus- 
surea  al.pina,  Selayinilla  isdaginvides,  Oxyria  diyy-na  and  Anten- 
iKiria  dioica  were  also  seen  before  the  return  to  Ogwen  Cottage  where 
a refreshing  tea  was  much  enjoyed  after  the  wet  walk. 

Saturday  (^May  31st)  was  reserved  for  the  study  of  the  Anglesey 
plants.  Passing  through  Carnarvon  and  Bangoi'  and  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  the  party  motored  past  Bodorgan 
where  several  interesting  plants  were  observed,  to  Aberll'raw  Com- 
mon, near  to  which  is  seen  Llyn  Coron  wdiere  Elatine  Hydropiper 
has  been  found.  The  plant  associations  of  the  fixed  dunes  were 
studied  and  S2)ecimens  of  Viola  Curtisii,  Mibora  verna,  etc.  were 
obtained. 

Sunday  (June  1st).  The  long  day’s  expedition  to  Pwllheli  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain  but  during  the  aiter- 
noon  it  cleared  sufficiently  for  a start  to  be  made.  Motoidng  up  the 
Llanberris  Pass,  past  Pen-y-pass  and  Penygwryd  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Nant  Gwynant  was  entei'ed  and  the  shores  of  a small  lake 
searched  foi'  maish  plants.  The  drive  was  then  continued  jiast 
Bedilgelert  with  its  interesting  legendary  associations  through  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  to  Portmadoc.  The 
bidght  spidng  colouring  of  the  low-lying  meadows,  the  yellow  of  flie 
gorse  and  broom,  and  the  purple  of  the  first  foxgloves  was  a sight 
nut  easily  foi'gotten.  'rime  did  not  peniiit  of  the  drive  being  con- 
tinued to  Pwllheli  for  Scirpus  vantis  so  it  was  decided  to  search 
for  the  plant  nearer  to  Portmadoc.  Unfortunately  its  habitat  on 
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the  sandy  river  estuary  was  completely  covered  by  the  tide.  A fur- 
ther search  near  Myntt'ord  was  also  unsuccessful  owing  no  doubt  to 
tlie  lateness  of  the  season. 

Monday  (.June  2nd).  Soon  after  breakfast  the  charabanc  drew 
up  for  the  last  time  in  front  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  and  with  many 
regrets  goodbyes  were  said  to  several  members  of  the  party  who  were 
remaining  behintl.  Driving  through  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Pen- 
maenmawi-,  Conway  and  Deganwy  to  Llandudno,  the  Happy  Valley 
gai'dens  were  visited  where  a fine  bush  of  Cotoneaster  is  to  be  seen. 
Then,  following  a winding  path  to  the  fine  limestone  cliffs  above  the 
town,  HeiianthemuiiL  canum,  Satureia  Acinos,  Hutchinsia  ptivata 
and  other  interesting  limestone-loving  plants  were  observed, 
emerging  on  to  the  fiat  top  of  the  headland  SclUa  vermin  and  Aiitcii- 
naria  dioica  were  seen  amongst  the  short  turf  and  Potentilla  verna 
near  a row  of  cottages  close  to  which  Cotoneanter  vidyuris  is  said 
formerly  to  have  grown.  The  London  tiain  started  early  in  the 
afternoon,  so  there  was  unfortunately  not  sufficient  time  for  most 
of  the  members  to  reach  the  other  habitat.  Only  a few,  therefoie, 
who  were  lemaining  in  Wales  and  had  oidy  a short  journey  befoie 
them,  dared  to  venture  on  a further  e.vpedition  in  order  to  see  the 
plant  growing  under  natural  conditions  on  the  cliffs.  On  Sunday 
morning  Dr  Druce  gave  a delightful  and  instructive  address  on 
Field  Botany  as  a hobby — l)egging  members  of  the  B.E.C.  to  take 
their  hobby  seriously.  This  advice  will,  it  is  hopeil,  be  followed 
carefully  by  everyone  who  heard  it,  and  who  will  in  all  i)robabilily 
never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  short  address  and  the  e.xtiaoidinary 
effort  of  memory  that  it  entailed.  Certainly  Di-  Di  uce’s  knowledge 
and  his  marvellous  memory  are  an  e.vample  better  than  any  words! 
The  week’s  w^irk  came  to  an  end  all  toi>  soon  for  although  the  season 
was  late,  keenness  and  enthusiasm  overcame  all  difficulties.  Very 
few  plants  weie  missed,  and  during  the  two  days  spent  on  the  moun- 
tains practically  all  the  Arctic-alpine  species  mentioned  in  tlie 
VJnrn  of  Anylvacy  and  Carnarvon  were  seen,  though  not  all  in  flower, 
in  one  or  other  of  their  known  habitats. 
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MY  FAVOUKITE  WILDFLOWEK. 

Henkt  S.  Salt. 

There  are  so  many  choice  wild  flowers,  and  such  varying  oi)inions 
of  their  respective  merits,  that  a flower-lover  must  feel  some  hesita- 
tion in  expiessing  a personal  preference  for  any  one  of  them.  In  a 
little  book  published  a few  years  ago  1 ventured  to  mention  several 
plants  that  have  a special  charm  for  me;  and  I have  since  had  the 
satisfaction,  in  two  instances,  of  finding  my  own  taste  confirmed 
by  that  of  another  writer. 

One  of  these  flowers  was  the  Gi'eater  Stitchwort;  and  in  reading 
a book  by  Havelock  Ellis,  “ The  Dance  of  Life,”  1 was  pleased  to 
light  upon  a passage  in  which,  while  speaking  of  the  rather  limited 
knowledge  which  jioets  show  of  wild  flowers,  and  their  consequent 
tendency  to  celebi-ate  only  tliose  that  have  pretty  names,  he  referred 
to  the  Stitchwort  as  an  example  of  undeserved  neglect.  “I  have  long 
cherished,”  he  says,  ” an  exquisite  and  quite  common  English  wild 
flower,  but  have  never  come  across  a poem  about  it,  for  its  unattrac- 
tive name  is  the  Stitchwort,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  even  in  piose 
it  has  met  (from  Mr  Salt)  with  due  appreciation.” 

Ill  the  other  case  it  was  the  Borage  and  Bugloss;  and  here  I was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  the  ” Keininiscences  ” of  flie  Rev.  S. 
Baring  Gould,  a confession  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with 
my  own.  ” When  1 was  a young  man  I picked  the  Bugloss  and  re- 
gretted it  was  not  Borage  wherewith  to  flavour  cider-cup.  Now  I 
sfand  by  the  hedge,  and  drink  in  the  loveliness  of  the  blue,  pro- 
found as  an  Italian  sky,  without  any  aspiration  after  cider-cu]). 
In  my  advanced  old  age  I really  entertain  more  delight  in  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  and  of  Art  than  I did  in  my  youth.” 

Doubtless  association,  either  with  person  or  locality,  often  plays 
a considerable  part  in  one’s  feelings  about  a wild  flower;  in  my  own 
case,  the  order  of  plants  which  rejoices  me  most  is  that  of  the  Saxi- 
frages, owing  to  a long  familiarity  with  the  mountains  of  ruiuber- 
land  and  North  Wales.  But  the  particular  flower  which  I best  love 
is  a native  of  the  upland  dales  rather  than  of  the  high  mountains, 
lo  WIT,  the  Water  .Avetis,  which,  though  frequent  enough  in  northern 
disTficts,  is  denied  us — and  the  lo.ss  is  a real  one — here  in  the  south. 

The  ]»eculiar  fascination  which  this  plant  has  for  mo  lies  partly 
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in  the  graceful  and  modest  droop  of  the  flower-head,  but  still  more 
in  its  colouring,  a combination  of  very  soft  and  beautiful  hues  of 
rich  brown,  vinous  red,  orange,  and  creamy  white,  which  has  some- 
what of  the  effect  of  the  old  stained  glass  that  so  delights  one  in  a 
cathedral.  I have  heard  it  described  as  “ dingy;”  but  surely  there 
must  be  something  amiss  with  the  aesthetic  perception  which  can  see 
no  more  in  it  than  that!  In  a pleasant  old  book,  “ The  Flower 
Garden,”  by  E.  S.  Delamer  (1856),  the  Geum  group  is  referred  to 
as  “ a genus  more  remarkable  from  having  been  one  of  the  favour- 
ites, the  whims,  the  caprices,  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  than  for  any- 
thing else.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  in  the  Gevm  rivnle,  for  instance, 
a Bi'itish  meadow  weed,  could  so  take  the  fancy  of  the  Master.” 

Admirers  of  the  “ meaclow  weed  ” may  be  content  to  be  in  such 
good  company  without  giving  reasons  for  their  fancy;  but  i1  seems 
to  me  that  the  plant  is  gifted  with  what  I would  call  a rare  depth 
of  colour,  which  is  quite  a different  quality  from  the  bright  tints 
that  are  possessed  by  many  flowers.  The  Bastard  Balm  {MelittiR), 
for  instance,  is  evceedinuly  handsome,  as  everyone  must  admit,  with 
its  variegated  petals  of  white  and  pink  : but  its  gay  colours  seem  to 
give  an  impression  of  being  superficial  rather  than  deeply  en- 
graineil,  as  if  some  fairy  painter  had  but  lately  passed  along  the 
lane  where  it  grows,  and  lavishly  laid  on  the  pigment  with  a magic 
brush.  In  the  Water  Avens,  on  the  contrary,  sepals  and  petals  alike 
are  steeped  and  dyed  in  hues  which,  though  not  gaudy,  have  a rich- 
ness, a sober  radiance,  that  is  all  their  own,  and  in  the  long  run  is 
more  satisfying  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  than  any  eTternal  brilliance 
can  be. 

T have  a liking,  too,  for  the  common  Avens  on  account  of  its 

happy  relationship  ; it  is  the  Herb  Bennet,  or  Blessed  Herb,”  less, 

T surmise,  for  its  medicinal  properties  than  for  its  own  good  fortune 

in  having  such  lovely  kinsfolk.  The  hybrid,  Gevm-  intermedium , 

strikes  me  as  lieing  curious  rather  than  beautiful : certainly,  when 

I last  saw  them  all  three  growing  together  by  a Yorkshire  roadside, 

it  was  the  Water  Avens  itself  that  captivated  me.  Tt  shares.  I Tear. 

the  lot  of  the  Stitchwort.  in  having  no  poet  to  sing  its  praises;  yet 

when  wo  I'onsider  what  sort  of  poetry  we  see  in  the  papers,  it  may 

be  as  well  lhat  this  article  should  not  rouse  any  latent  singer  to 

activitv. 

» 
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FLORA  LONDINENSIS. 

kind  yermission  of  the  Proprietors  of  “ Punch”  July  1921/..) 

When  luy  eyes  are  fairly  weary  of  this  London  of  lo-day 
1 withdraw  live  battered  folios  all  marbled  black  and  grey 
From  their  station  on  my  bookshelves,  and  I read  the  w'orhl  away 
In  the  company  of  Ouktis,  prince  of  botanists,  whose  word 
Was  the  last  on  Lt)ndon’s  floi-a  in  the  reign  of  Gkohoe  the  Third, 
When  he  lived  at  Lambeth  Marshes  . . . Yes,  I know  it  sounds  absurd 
Rut  the  flowers  and  Curtis  flourished  there,  tlie  Thames  was  bri<>lit 
with  Sedge, 

Not  a crumjiled  wall  at  Putney  but  had  Stonecrop  on  its  ledge; 
Tliere  was  Traveller’s  Joy  at  Lewdsham  along  the  tuni})ike  hedge. 
'I’hen  'I’oailfla.v  throve  on  Temple  walls  ami  Lilies  slipped  their  sheath 
In  Lord  Mansfield’s  little  pinewood  on  the  way  to  Hampsteail 
Heath, 

And  the  copses  out  at  Croydon  had  white  Violets  beneath. 

Not  a day  went  by  for  (^urtis  without  some  botanic  thrill. 

He  found  Teasels  down  at  l)e|)tford  and  “ on  Moulsey  Hurst  ” a 
Sipiill. 

And  he  plucked  a Twuiyblade  Orchis  from  the  turf  of  Shooter’s  Hill. 
P’or  him  the  Chelsea  Kingcu])s  blew,  for  him  the  Mushiooms  stood 
In  the  iiasture-lands  of  Islington  this  side  of  Hornsey  Wood; 

You  can’t  pluck  Cress  on  Hounslow  Heath,  of  course,  but  Curtis 
could. 

At  times  “ within  sides  of  old  w’ells  ” he  found  a Hart ’s-tongue  fern. 
And  every  year  at  Battersea  he  watched  the  brief  return 
Of  the  Poppies  whose  “ fugacity  ” ai'oused  his  quaint  concern. 

.\nd  now  his  London  too  is  fled,  thei’e’s  scarce  a petal’s  trace 
Of  the  Thames-side  flowers  that  flourished  in  his  Georgian  year  of 
grace. 

Only  weed  on  weed  of  brick-work  that  has  over-run  its  place. 

Yet  if  you  can  harliour  Curtis  (and  the  ellK>w  room  he  claims 
Speaks  itself  of  ampler  ages')  take  him  down  and  read  the  names 
t)f  his  lilossoms  and  their  habitats,  until  yonv  fancy  flames 
With  gable-ends  and  gravel-pits  and  lanes  that  gain  the  down, 

•\nd  rushy  streandets  close  at  hand  and  sylvan  hills  to  crown 
A city  almost  suburbless,  a count  ry  girdled  town, 
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MENTHAE  BRIQUETIANAE. 

John  Fraser. 

*Mi:ntha  lonoifolia  Huds.,  var.  Weinerniana  Briq.  Les  Lab. 
57,  1891  = M.  Weinerniana  Op.  M.  florida  Op.,  not  Pausets.  M. 
W nrifl racckii  Op.  A sti-onpf  growing  plant,  attaining  a height  of  2-3 
ft.  Stem  branching,  thinly  and  shortly  hairy  below,  shaggy  alxive, 
with  the  internodes  2-5  cm.  long.  Leaves ± broadly  lanceolate,  taper- 
ing gi-adiially  to  an  acuminate  point,  cordate  at  the  base,  sessile  or 
sub-se.ssile,  green  and  hairy  above,  grey  tomentose  beneath,  measur- 
ing 3-8  X 1-3  cm.;  serial  ures  small,  acute,  directed  forward,  or  + 
turned  outwards,  and  concave  on  the  lower  side,  0.5-3  mm.  deep, 
and  2-5  mm.  apart.  Spikes  cylindrical,  dense,  interrupted  below. 
Near  Marcham,  Berks,  O.  0.  Druce. 

X Menth.\  niliaca  Jacq.,  var.  Haeeeri  Briq.  Parentage  M. 
longifoliax  rotiindifnlia.  Imder  the  hybrid  M.  niliam  come  all 
such  forms  as  have  been  described  under  .1/.  Inugi folia  lluds.,  var. 
mollisnma  I'Borkh.),  .1/.  verrwrnsa  Willd.,  l\f . villosa  Huds..  .1/.  <jrn- 
fis>fitna  Wigii'..  U-  rnfaii.difnlia  Huds..  .1/.  (ilopecvrnideR  Hull,  .1/. 
Rilve^tria  Presl,  and  .1/.  hyhridn  Schleich.  Plant  attaining  a height 
of  2-3  ft.  Stem  stout,  more  or  less  glabrous  below,  and  shaggy 
above  with  deflexed,  grey  hairs,  with  internodes  2.5-7  cm.  long. 
Leaves  t broadly  ovate,  acute,  sessile  or  subsessile,  cordate  at  the 
base,  very  conA'ex  on  the  margins,  green,  hairy  and  rugose  above,  or 
with  deeply  sunk  nerves,  grey  tomento.'se  and  soft  or  velvety  beneath, 
measuring  2.5-8  x 1.5-4  cm.  in  surface;  early  leaves  oblong,  obtuse, 
Ihinly  and  shortly  hairy;  seiratures  acute,  irregular,  directed  for- 
ward, or  many  of  them  turned  outwards  and  concave  on  the  lower 
side.  0.5-3  m,m.  deep,  and  1-7  mm.  apart.  Spikes  dense,  cylindri- 
cal, interrupted  below.  Near  North  T^eigh,  Oxon,  G.  C.  Druoe. 

X Mentha  piperita  Huds..  var.  Drfceana  Briq.,  var.  nov.  = .3/. 
nffivia  StraiL  Stem  erect,  flexuous,  branched,  red,  2-3  ft.  high, 
verv  thinly  hairy,  with  short  hairs  most  obvious  under  the  nodes. 
Leaves  varying  from  oval  to  the  ovate,  smaller,  upper  ones,  acute, 
netiolate,  unequal  and  slightly  nniente  nf  the  hour,  the  upper  ones 
rounded  at  the  base,  dark  green  above,  thinly  hairy  at  first,  soon 
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glabrous,  pale  green  and  thinly  hairy  on  the  nerves  beneath ; ser- 
I'atures  b-lO  on  each  margin  0.25-1.25  mm.  deep,  mostly  directed 
forward,  and  3-6  mm.  apart.  Inflorescence  shortly  spicate,  inter- 
I'upted  at  the  base,  often  capitate  bn  the  Ijranches.  Flowers  9 ; 
coi'olla  glabrous  within;  caly.x  glab.rous  with  ciliate  teeth;  pedicels 
glabrous. 

The  |)i  incipal  distinguishing  features  of  the  variety  are  the  oval 
leaves  of  the  main  axis  without  auricles,  the  small  number  and  small 
sizeof  the  serratures.  Didcot,  Herks,  G.  C.  Deuce.  See/i'e/;.  B.E.C. 
312.  1891,  and  FI.  Berks  392,  1897. 

Mentha  aquatica  L.,  var.  acuta  Biuq.  Includes  forms  of  .1/. 
aquatien,  var.  suhylahra  Baker.  Stem  braii'-hed,  more  or  less  hairy, 
2-4  ft.  high.  Leaves  oval  or  elliptic,  acute,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
convex  on  the  mai-gin,  acutely  serrate,  thinly  hairy  on  both  sui  faces, 
2.5-7  X 1.2-4  cm.  in  ai-ea  of  surface  ; sei'ratures  acute.  0.25-2  mm. 
deep,  and  4-8  mm.  apart. 

3’he  features  of  the  variety  are  the  oval  or  elliptic,  acute  leaves, 
cuneate  at  the  base  and  the  acute  serratures.  Marston  towards 
Water  Eaton,  Oxon,  G.  G.  Deuce;  E]>ping  Forest,  Essex,  1883,  .1. 
Feasee. 

Vai-.  CAiMTATA  Bri(p  .1/.  aquatica  L.,  vai'.  minor  Sole.  .1/.  capi- 
tata  Opiz.  Stems  simple,  or  moi’e  or  less  bi'anched,  2-4  ft.  liigh, 
rather  densely  hairy,  with  j-ecurving  hairs.  Leaves  hroadly  ovate, 
subacute  or  obtuse,  with  a very  convex  margin,  broadest  near  the 
base,  rounded  or  suhcordate  at  the  base;  serratures  numerous,  gen- 
erally regular,  projecting  somewhat,  or  salient,  forming  triangles 
1-2  mm.  deep,  + acute,  straight  or  slightly  convex  on  the  lower  side, 
and  standing  3-5  mm.  apart. 

A common  and  widely  distributed  variety  with  broadly  ovate 
leaves,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  a large,  capitate  in- 
florescence. Marston,  Oxon;  Greenham,  Berks,  G.  C.  Deuce; 
Thames  banks  below  Staines,  Middlesex,  1885  ; Holmwood  Common, 
Suri-ey,  1916,  J.  Feasee. 

[The  oldei-  name  here  is  M.  aijuatica,  var.  minor  Sole,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  a small  plant. — Ed.] 

*Var.  inoiso-seeeata  Briq.  =.I/,  inriso-serrata  Strail.  Stems 
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more  or  les^?  branched  above,  ± densely  hairy,  2-3  ft.  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  acute  oi‘  sub-acuminate,  with  a long  entire  point,  convex  on 
the  mai-gin,  more  or  less  densely  haii-y  on  both  surfaces,  subcuneale 
at  the  ba.se,  incise-.serrate,  iueasuring3.5-6.5  x 1.5-3. 5 cm.  in  sur- 
face area;  sei-ratures  acute,  salient,  often  concave  on  the  lower  side, 
often  irregular,  mixed  with  veiy  small  ones,  and  forming  triangles 
0.25-2.5  mm.  deep. 

The  features  of  the  variety  are  the  ovate,  acute  leaves,  slightly 
cuneate  at  the  base,  and  the  incised  serratures.  Lungmore,  Berks, 
G.  C.  Dhuce;  Reigate  Heath,  Surrey,  1909,  J.  Fraser. 

*Var.  LoREfUANA  Beck.  Stems  erect,  slender,  simple  or  slightly 
branched  under  the  inflorescence,  subglal)rous  below,  more  or  less 
densely  hairy  above,  16  in.  to  2 ft.  8 in.  high,  with  internodes  2-8 
cm.  long.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  occasionally  lanceolate,  and  a few  of 
the  u]>permost  shorter  and  ovate,  moi'e  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides, 
the  u|)}>ermost  densely  so  on  the  underside,  acute  or  sulx)btu''e ; 
petioles  slender;  seri’atures  mostly  small,  numeroxis,  straight  or  oc- 
casionally slightly  concave  on  the  lower  side,  0.25-2  mm.  long.  In 
shade  the  leaves  may  be  up  to  8 x 3.5  cm.  in  surface  area;  in  ex- 
posure they  are  usually  3-4  x 1-2.5  cm.  Inflorescence  with  a medium- 
sized capitulum  and  a smaller  verticillaster  on  the  main  axis,  and 
a small  capitulum  on  each  branch. 

The  featui’es  of  the  variety  are  the  slender  stems,  usually  small 
leaves,  numerous  small  serratures,  and  the  rather  small  capifula  of 
the  inflorescence.  S.  llinksey,  Berks,  G.  (’.  DnrCE  : Cobham,  1916, 
and  Cold  Norton,  Surrey,  1921  : R.  Medway  below  Tonbridge,  Kent, 
1919,  J.  Fraser. 

Briquet  describes  forms  of  the  var.  Loheliana  verging  towards 
the  var.  lupulina  by  having  some  of  the  lower  leaves  subrotund  ; 
and  one  intermediate  between  var.  rapjfnta  and  var.  Lohelinna,  by 
having  fhe  leaves  of  the  former  and  the  small  inflorescence  of  the 
latter. 

*Var.  Ortmanniana  Braun  = . I/.  Orf man?) tana  Op.  -1/.  crenato- 
deiitnla  Stiail.  Gfeni  slender,  flexuo\is.  rather  densely  hairy,  ap- 
pareiitly  simple,  12-16  in.  high.  Leaves  small,  ovate  to  deltoid- 
ovate,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  fhe  apex,  crenate- 
dentate,  hairy  on  both  sides,  the  uppermost  densely  so,  2-3  x 1-2,2 
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cm.  in  surface  area;  crenatures  0.25-1  cm.,  deep.  Inflorescence 
small,  consisting  of  the  terminal  head  and  one  verticillaster. 

Easily  recognised  by  the  small  ovate-deltoid,  obtuse  leaves,  slen- 
der stems  end  small  inflorescence.  Near  Antony.  E.  Cornwall  (a 
white  flowered  foim),  T.  R.  Arpher  Briggs. 

Var.  LUPUEiNA  Briq.  = .V.  devticulatn  Strail.  M.  aqvntica,  var. 
(Jenticulata  H.  Braun.  Stem  16  in.  to  2 ft.  high,  +branched,  with 
the  internodes  4-6  cm.  long.  Leaves  frequently  rather  small,  broadly 
ovate  or  subrotund,  obtuse  or  subacute,  with  convex  margins,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  densely  hairy  on  lioth  surfaces,  measuring  2-5  x 
1.5-3,  rarely  larger  ; starved  specimens  among  sand  dunes  may  have 
the  leaves  i-educed  to  1-1.5  x 0.7-1. 2 mm.;  serratures  consisting  of 
very  numerovx,  amnlJ,  clnuely  placed,  frianyidar  teeth,  0.5-2  mm. 
deep,  acute,  directed  forw’ard.  and  1-3  mm.  apart.  Inflorescence 
consisting  of  the  terminal  head  only,  or  that  with  one  or  two  vertic.il- 
lasters. 

The  variety  is  easy  to  recognise  by  its  broadly  ovate,  or  some- 
times subi-otund  leaves,  densely  hairy  and  furnished  with  very  num- 
erous triangular  teeth.  Braunton  Burrows,  N.  Devon  (miniatureV 
W.  Moyer  Rogers;  .Ainsdale  and  Freshfield  Sandhills,  W.  Tj^n- 
cashire,  J.  Co.sxro  Met.vttj,  ; Isle  of  Wight,  and  E.  Barming,  W. 
Kent,  1910.  .1.  Eraser.  , 

[Here  again  IT.  Braun’s  name  seems  to  have  precedence. — Ed.] 

Var.  NTO.AEENSTS  Briq.  Stems  + branched  at  the  top  or  from  near 
the  base  upwards,  thinly  hairy  towards  the  base,  more  densely  up- 
wards. 2-4  ft.  high,  with  internodes  3-11  cm.  long.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  obtuse  or  acute  on  the  same  or  different  plants,  moderately 
hairy  on  both  faces,  rounded,  truncate  or  sub-cordate  at  the  base, 
crenate-sen  ate.  measuring  2-5  x 1.3-4  cm.  in  surface  area;  serra 
tures  very  small  or  shallow,  hut  varying  a little,  directed  forward. 
n.25-2  mm.  deep,  rarely  3 mm.,  acute.  Inflorescence  consisting  of 
a small  or  medium  sized  terminal  head  wu’th  a small,  distanl  verti- 
'■'llaster  on  the  main  axis  and  stronger  branches  and  one  small  head 
on  each  of  the  smaller  branches. 

The  variety  is  readilv  recognised  by  the  short,  broadiv  ovate, 
almost  deltoid  leaves,  shallow  serration,  and  small  size  of  the  numer- 
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ous  flower  clusters.  Hurst,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce  ; Sheerwater,  By- 
fleet, Sui'iey,  1916;  R.  Medway,  Maidstone,  1919,  J.  Fraser.  Not 
uncommon. 

Var.  onscuHA  Wimm.  et  Grab.  Stems  + branched,  thinly  hairy 
lliroughout,  2-.‘l  ft.  high,  with  internodes  2-10  cm.  kmg.  Tjeaves 
ovate  obtuse,  suddenlv  and  shortlv  cuneate  at  the  base,  shallowlv 
serrate  or  crenate-serrate,  very  thinly  and  shortly  hairy  on  both 
surfaces,  convex  on  the  margin,  measuring  5-6  x 1.5-3. 5 in  sur- 
face area,  but  the  u[ip6rmost  very  hroadly  ovate,  rnuvded  at  the 
t>nfie,  subacute,  and  measuring  3.5-5  x 2-3  cm.  including  the  bracts; 
serratures  directed  forward,  often  lying  veiw  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  leaf,  acute,  with  the  free  ])oints  0.25-1  mm.  deep.  Inflorescence 
of  a moderate  sized  head  and  two  verticillasters  set  far  apart. 

.Apparently  a water  form,  with  the  upper  leaves  and  bracts  I’e- 
calling  the  corresponding  ones  of  .1/.  verticillata,  var.  ovaJifolia. 
Lofldon  -Side,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

*Var.  Weihe.\na  Braun  = .!/.  W eiheava  Op.  Stems  stout,  pro- 
ducing numerous  short  branches,  thinly  hairy,  2-3  ft.  high  or  more, 
with  internodes  4-8  cm.  long,  thinly  hairy  throughout.  Leaves 
large,  broadly  ovate  or  liroadly  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  or  the  upper- 
most ones  small,  ovate  and  acute,  all  very  convex  on  the  margin, 
rather  finely  crenate-serrate,  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  base,  or 
suddenly  and  only  shortly  cuneate  there,  broadest  near  the  base, 
usually  pale  red,  and  measuring  3-9  x 2-5.6  cm.  in  surface  area: 
serratures  directed  forward,  mostly  triangular,  acute,  sometimes 
mi.xed  with  small  ones,  with  their  free  ])oints  0.25-2  mm.  deep.  In- 
florescence with  one  large  head  and  two  verticillasters  on  the  main 
axis,  and  smaller  heads  on  the  l)ranches. 

Ap))arently  this  is  a river  bank  form,  growing  in  water  and 
usuallv  named  .1/.  aqnatiea,  var.  .whylahra  Baker,  by  British  col- 
lectors. Gayton  Ganal  side,  Noi  thants ; Hinksey.  G.  C.  Druce  ; 
Thames  banks  above  Molesey.  Surrey.  1898.  J.  Fraser;  Denbigh 
Hall,  Bucks,  G.  G.  Druce. 

xMenth.a  verticitj.ata  L.,  var.  .AnuLTERiNA  Briq.  (M.  aqva- 
firn  X arvenxis).  Stems  slender  amongst  other  vegetation,  stouter 
in  exposure,  subglabrous  or  thinly  hairy  below,  densely  hairy  up- 
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wards,  ± branched  below  the  inflorescence,  diffuse  or  ascending,  12-18 
in.  high,  with  internodes  2-7  cm.  long.  Leaves  s//?r/7Z,  elliptic,  taper- 
ing to  both  ends,  obtuse  to  subacute  and  acute,  moderately  to  rather 
densely  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  especially  the  younger  ones,  flnely 
and  regularly  seri-ate,  and  measuring  2. 5-4. 5 x 1-2.5  in  surface 
area;  serratures  acute,  directed  forward,  0.25-1  mm.  deep.  Inflor- 
escence of  7-9  vei'ticillastei’s  and  sub-spicate  at  the  apex,  with  .‘1-5  on 
the  branches. 

Easily  recognised  by  the  small,  elliptic  leaves,  more  or  less  densely 
hairy,  tapering  to  both  ends  like  many  common  forms  of  .1/.  arven- 

and  by  its  dense,  subs])icate  inflorescence.  Wokingham,  Berks, 
(1.  (k  Druce;  North  Ilolmwood,  1916,  and  Blackbrook,  Dorking, 
Sun-ey,  1919,  J.  Fraser. 

Var.  atrovirens  Briq.=d/.  (itrovirem  Host,  non  Boreau.  (.1/. 
n(/uatica  X nrvensis).  Stem  slender,  simple  oi- ±branched,  sub-glab 
mils  below,  more  hairy  upwards,  often  densely,  16-20  in.  high,  with 
internodes  1.5-7  cm.  long.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  sometimes  oblong, 
with  the  primordial  ones  sometimes  rotund,  i-ounded  at  the  base, 
usually  densely  hairy  on  both  sides,  or  sometimes  thinly  hairy  end 
thicker  in  texture,  finely  serrate,  measuring  2-.3.5  x 1..3-2  cm.  in 
surface  area;  serratures  numerous,  closely  ai-ranged,  directed  for- 
ward, acute,  or  sub-acute,  0.25-0.75  mm.  Inflorescence  of  7-9  ver- 
ticillasters,  crowded  and  sub-spicate.  Bracts  small,  ovate. 

The  features  of  the  variety  are  the  small,  ovate,  flnely  sei’rated 
leaves  and  subsjiicate  inflorescence.  Wokingham  and  Wantage, 
Berks;  Caversham,  O.xon,  G.  C.  Druce  ; Newton  Ferrers,  S.  Devon, 
T.  R.  Archer  Briggs. 

Var.  rubro-hirta  Briq.  M.  rubro-hirta  Lej.  A Court.  .1/.  pu'e- 
riioides  Dum.  (.1/.  aquatim  x nrvensis).  Stem  rather  stout  for  the 
group,  sub-glabrous  below,  densely  hairy  above,  H-2  ft.  iiigh,  erecr. 
with  internodes  2-5  cm.  long.  Leaves  small,  bj-oadly  ovate  or  sub- 
deltoid, sub-truncate  at  the  base,  hairy  on  both  sides,  varying  from 
obtuse  to  acute  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  measuring  3-.‘1.5  ^ 
1.8-2. 5 cm.  in  surface  area;  serratures  5-9  on  each  margin,  acute, 
tipped  with  a glandular  mucro.  Inflorescence  dense,  sub-spicate. 
Bracts  cuspidate,  small, 
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The  variety  is  characterised  by  small  sub-deltoid  leaves  with 
gland-tipped  serratures,  a sub-spicate  intlorescence  and  small  cus- 
pidate bracts.  Bungay,  Buffulk,  G.  C.  Dkuce. 

\'ar.  CAEKULEA  Briq.  (.h.  aquatica  x arvensi-s).  Stem  faiidy 
stout,  much  branched,  with  ascending  branches,  thinly  hairy  below 
and  only  moderately  hairy  above,  about  18  in.  high,  with  internodes 
2-G  cm.  long.  Leaves  small,  sub-glabrous  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant,  thinly  hairy  on  both  faces  towards  the  top  of  it,  glaucous  be- 
neath, ovate,  shortly  cuneate,  broadest  a little  al>ove  the  base,  con- 
ve.\'  on  the  margin,  hnely  serrate,  or  many  of  the  smaller  leaves  shal- 
lowly crenate,  measuring  2.5-4  x 1.5-2. 7 cm.  in  surface  area;  serra- 
lures  acute  or  sub-acute,  directed  forward,  with  free  tips  0.25-U.75 
mm.  deep.  Bracts  gradually  smaller  ujjwards.  Flower  clusters  all 
separate. 

The  features  of  the  variety  are  the  much  branched  stem,  the  green 
foliage,  with  + glaucous  under-surface,  and  the  shallow  seiu  atures. 
WiidvHeld,  Berks,  G.  C.  Dkuce. 

Var.  CKENATA  Briq.  (/!/.  aquatica  x arvensis).  Stem  erect  or 
ascending,  hexuous,  1|-21  ft.  high,  with ± numei'ous,  slender,  flexu- 
ous,  ascending  or  diffuse  branches,  ± hairy  throughout  but  not 
densely  so,  with  internodes  3-8  cm.  long.  Leaves  of  small  to  medium 
size,  ovate,  acute,  shortly  cuneate  at  the  base  (^including  the  bracts), 
convex  on  the  margin,  shallowly  crenate  to  finely  serrate,  thinly  and 
usually  shortly  hairy  on  both  sides;  serratures  directed  forward, 
lying  close  to  the  margin,  or  the  larger  ones  more  salient,  0.25-0.75 
mm.  deep.  Whorls  of  the  infiorescence  all  separate,  with  gradually 
shortening  bracts,  or  occasionally  with  the  uppermost  ones  sub- 
spicate. 

The  smell,  short,  crenate  or  crenate-serrate  leaves,  and  usually 
slender  stems  and  slender  branches  are  the  features  of  this  variety; 
but  under  dry  conditions  the  liranches  may  be  fewer  and  shorter. 
Wokingham  and  Early,  Berks;  Port  Meadow,  Oxon,  G.  C.  Dkuce. 

Var.  Lintonii  Briq.,  var.  nov.  (M.  nqvatica  x arvensis).  Stem 
about  1 ft.  high,  and  simple  apparently,  sub-glabrous  near  the  base, 
thinlv  and  shortly  hairy  upwards,  with  internodes  1.5-3  cm.  long. 
Lower  leaves  nai  rowly  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  to  sub-acute,  shal- 
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lowly  ami  acutely  serrate,  shortly  cuneate  at  the  base,  thinly  aiul 
very  shortly  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  measuring  3-3.5  x 1.5-2  cm.  in 
surface  area;  biacts  lanceolate,  acute  or  sub-acuminate,  more 
tapered  to  the  base,  the  uppermost  scarcely  shojter;  serratures  0.25- 
0.75  mm.  dee[>,  directed  forward.  Floral  whorls  all  separate,  and 
none  amongst  the  uppei'  leafy  bracts.  Calyx  shoit,  campanulate. 

This  was  passed  throught  the  liotanical  Exchange  Club  of  the 
British  Isles  in  1887  as  .17.  arvtnsis  x saliva  and  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a narrow-leaved  form  of  .1/.  arvensis,  with  the  same 
fonu  of  calyx,  but  with  its  teeth  only  slightly  shorter  than  average 
forms  of  .1/.  saliva.  .Shirley,  S.  Derbyshire,  VV.  li.  Lintuh. 

\’ai'.  uvALiEumA  Bii(j.  .17.  uvalijulia  0])iz.  (.17.  aquatica  x ar- 
vc/tsis).  Stem  erect,  stout,  or  thinner  and  rlexuous,  1-2  ft.  high, 
usually  freely  bi-anched  below  the  main  inllorescence,  with  ascend- 
ing, oi'  spr.^ading,  or  diffuse  branches  according  to  the  amount  of 
nu)isture  pre.sent  or  the  lainfall,  thinly  hairy  below,  more  densely 
so  upwards,  with  internodes  1.5-G  cm.  long.  Leaves  laige,  broadly 
oval,  rounded  at  the  base  or  far  more  often  shortly  cuneate,  obtuse 
to  sub-acute  or  acute,  distinctly  serrate,  convex  on  the  margin, 
measuring  2-d.5  x 1-3  cm.  in  surface  area,  thinly  hairy  on  iHjth 
faces,  rarely  sub-glabrous  ; serratures,  directed  forward,  triangular, 
acute,  0.25-1.5  mm.  deep.  Bracts  leaf-like  at  the  base  of  the  inllor- 
escence, becoming  gradually  shorter  uj)wards,  broadly  ovate  aci.te, 
or  sometimes  cuspidate.  Floral  whorls  all  separate,  rarely  sub- 
spicate  at  the  apex. 

This  common  variety  can  be  recognised  l>y  the  large,  oval,  ob- 
tuse leaves,  narrowdng  to  both  ends,  and  the  triangular,  usually 
well  developed  serratures.  Jtriquet  names  a fonn  as  intermeduite 
between  the  varieties  vremita  and  ovalifvlia  by  having  shallow  serra- 
tures to  the  leaves  and  sub-crenate  bracts.  It  ramifies  very  fi’eely, 
with  long,  diffuse  branches  when  moisture  is  ade(piate.  Another 
form  has  the  lower  bracts  much  longer  and  im)re  gradually  narrowed 
to  the  apex.  A third  form  has  lanceolate  to  narrowly  oval,  densely 
hairy  leaves,  and  a shoi't  coTigested  inllorescence  of  two  to  eight  ver- 
t icillasters.  This  is  well  worth  a varietal  name,  and  comes  from 
Horton,  Dorset,  E.  S.  Marshall;  Stonebridge.  Dorking,  Surrey, 
H)2  I , J.  Fraser.  The  more  typical  forms  have  been  found  at  Kint- 
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bury,  lluriit,  Kadley,  Luiigmore,  and  Loddon,  Berks,  (j.  C.  Druok; 
Miitou,  S.  Hants,  \\  . Moile  Ivuuers;  Snodland,  Buxley  Abbey,  New 
Hytiie  and  1{.  Medway,  Yalding,  Kent,  1919,  J.  Fkaseu  ; Godstowe, 
Oauii,  G.  C.  Dkuce;  IStunebridge,  Dorking,  1919,  and  Tlianies  banks 
below  Weybridge,  Surrey,  1898,  J.  Fkaser;  Ivescobie,  Forfar,  G.  C. 
Dultce. 

Var.  luVALis  Briq.  (J7.  aquatica  x arvensis).  Steins  stout  to 
moderately  so,  1-3  ft.  liigli,  thinly  hairy  below,  or  sub-glabrous, 
more  densely  hairy  upwards,  simple  when  crowded,  or  when  growing 
amongst  rank  vegetation  > ± branched  in  exposure,  with  internodes 
2-7  cm.  long,  more  usually  2-3  cm.  and  leafy  to  the  top.  J^eaves 
narrowly-ovate  to  ovate,  broadest  near  the  base,  most  convex  in  mar- 
gin at  the  widest  part,  rounded  or  very  shortly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
± hairy  on  both  faces,  obtuse  to  acute,  measuring  3-5.5  x 1.5-3. 5 
cm.  in  surface  area;  serratures  acute,  the  laiger  ones  triangular, 
0.25-1.5  mm.  deep.  Floral  whorls  all  separate,  with  seldom  any 
amongst  the  uppermost  bracts. 

Ovate  obtuse  to  acute,  sharply  serrated  leaves,  rounded  or  very 
shortly  cuneate  at  the  base  are  the  features  of  the  variety,  so  named 
by  Bri(piet.  Dropmore,  Kintbury  and  Lungmore,  Berks;  Rother- 
thorpe,  and  Gaudley,  Yardley  Gobion,  Northants,  G.  C.  Uruce. 
Specimens  from  Bolder  Mere,  1900,  Godaiming,  1904,  and  Holm- 
w(jod,  Surrey,  1916;  and  from  Laleham,  Middlesex,  1885,  J.  Frasvh, 
which  might  be  ]ilaced  here,  and  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  Bri- 
quet, are  all  characterised  Ijy  broadly  ovate  leaves,  very  convex  on 
the  margin,  and  truncate,  rounded  or  sub-cordate  at  the  base.  None 
of  the  above  approach  the  narrowly  ovate,  acuminate  leaves  of  Sole’s 
.Menth.  Brit.,  t.  20. 

Var.  TRiCHODES  Briq.  (.1/.  aqwitica  x arvensis).  Stem  + 
l)ranched,  hairy,  alx)ut  1 ft.  high  or  more,  with  internodes  2-4  cm. 
long.  Leaves  moderate  in  size,  oblong,  acute  or  cusjiidate,  more  or 
less  hairy  on  both  faces,  measuring  2-3.5  x 1.3-1. 5 cm.  in  surface 
area;  serratures  triangular,  acuminate  to  subulate.  0.5-2. 5 mm. 
long,  irregular  and  distant.  Bracts  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  1-3 
sharp  oi'  slender  teeth  on  each  margin.  Floral  whorls  all  se]>arate. 

The  long,  slender  serratures  are  the  feature  of  the  variety.  Here- 
ford, G.  C.  Druob. 
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X M.  UUBKA  Huds.,  var.  calumobpha  Briq.  (.B.  verticillata  x 
viridis).  Stem  erect,  red,  simple  or  branched  under  the  inflores- 
cence, very  thinly  and  shortly  hairy,  2-1-  ft.  high.  Leaves  ob- 
long to  oval,  shortly  petiolate,  suddenly  pointed,  obtuse  or  acute, 
dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  thinly  hairy  all  over  on  both  sides, 
2-6  X 1.5-3  cm.  in  surface;  serratures  acute  or  sub-acute  directed 
forward,  U.25-2  mm.  deep,  numerous  and  regular;  bracts  large, 
ovate,  decreasing  veiy  gradually  from  3. 5-1. 8 cm.  in  length  at  the 
eighth  verticillaster,  with  full-sized  seiratures.  Calyx  short,  cam- 
panulate,  glabrous,  teeth  ciliate.  Pedicels  glabrous. 

The  large,  ovate  bracts  of  the  inflorescence  are  tlie  feature  of  the 
variety.  The  form  here  desci  ibed  is  the  rare  one  with  short,  cam- 
panulatt  calyx,  e.\tending  towai'ds  the  svdj-species  W irtyeriiana  b'. 
Schultz.  South  Derbyshire,  Kev.  W.  K.  Linton. 

Var.  Dhucex  Bri([.,  vai’.  nov.  pi/,  verticillata  x viridis).  Stem 
erect,  flexuous,  very  thinly  hairy  below,  with  short  hairs,  more  ob- 
viously hairy  above,  2-3  ft.  high,  thinly  branched  above,  with  inter- 
nodes  2.5-7  cm.  long.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  + cuneate  at  the  base, 
minutely  hairy  along  the  midrib  above,  otherwise  glabrous,  thinly 
hairy  on  the  nerves  beneath ; serratui-es  3-12  on  each  margin,  acute, 
U.75-1  mm.  deep  ; petioles  7-13  mm.  long.  Bracts  of  the  intloies- 
cence  ovate,  8-16  mm.  long,  acute  or  acuminate.  Calyx  short,  broad, 
campanulate,  glabrous,  teeth  ciliate,  conspicuously  lined  with  glands 
between  the  nerves. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  variety  are  the  oval,  acute, 
finely  serrated  leaves,  the  long  petioles,  the  small  ovate  bracts,  and 
(he  short,  campanid,ate  calyx.  Canal  side,  Northamiiton  to  Blis 
worth,  1878,  G.  C.  Dhuce.  See  FI.  N orthants. 

Var.  LAEviF()u.\  Briq.  (.1/.  verticillata  x viridis).  Stem  erect, 
flexuous,  puiqile,  siiiqile  or  branched  below  the  inflorescence,  glab- 
rous, or  slightly  hairy  under  the  nodes,  2-5  ft.  high,  with  inter- 
nodes 2-6  cm.  long.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  obtuse  or  occasionally 
acute,  shortly  jietiolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  or  slightly  cuneate 
occasionally,  glabi-ous,  or  having  a few  short  scattered  hairs  on  both 
surfaces,  especially  when  young,  3-6  x 2-3.5  cm.  in  sui  fnee  ai'ea; 
serratures  triangular,  directed  forward,  acute,  0.5-2. 5 mm.  deei). 
occasionally  having  a small  tooth  on  the  lower  siile.  Bracts  of  (he 
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iiifloresceiice  suh-rutund,  cuspidate , or  one  or  two  lower  pairs  ovate, 
measuring  1-4  x 1-3.5  em.  in  surface,  or  when  growing  in  water, 
occasionally  G x 3-4  cm.  Calyx  long,  and  tubular,  glabrous,  with 
ciliate  teeth.  Pedicels  glabrous. 

The  almost  completely  glabrous  chai-acter  of  the  plant  is  the  fea- 
ture of  this  variety.  Sennen,  W.  Cornwall;  Foyleriding  Farm, 
Limpslield,  190G,  Nutheld  Marsh,  1916,  and  Brook,  Albury,  1902, 
all  in  Surrey,  J.  Fkaser. 

Cal',  kauii’ila  Bri(j.  (.1/.  verticiUuta  x viridis).  Stem  erect, 
flexuous,  simple  or  branched  under  the  inflorescence,  ± hairy,  with 
short  hairs,  2-5  ft.  high,  with  internodes  2-6  cm.  long.  Leaves 
ovate,  obtuse,  seldom  sub-acute,  shortly  petiolate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  occasionally  sub-cuneate,  more  or  less  /uVoa'c  on  both  surfaces, 
measuring  3-6  x 1.5-3. 5 cm.  in  surface;  serratures  much  as  in  var. 
laevifolia.  Bracts  of  the  inflorescence  ovate,  acute,  finely  serrate, 
very  small,  the  uiijiermost  often  shorter  than  the  flowers,  giving  the 
inflorescence  a sub-spicate  appearance.  Calyx  and  pedicels  as  in 
the  species. 

The  thinly  pilose  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  ovate  bracts  are  the 
features  of  this  variety.  Ilaseley,  Warwick,  R.  L.  Baker;  Flint 
Hill,  N.  llolmwood,  and  Stonebridge,  all  south  of  Dorking,  1921, 
Western!  Common,  Fsher,  1916,  and  Cobham,  1916,  all  in  Surrey, 
J.  Fraser. 

X M.  OENTims  L.,  var.  resinosa  Bricp  = M.  resinosa  Op.  (.1/. 
arve/isis  x viridis).  Stem  U-2  ft.  high,  more  or  less  branched,  sub- 
glabrous  below,  thinly  hairy  upwards,  with  internodes  2.5-5  cm. 
long.  Leaves  elliptic  acute,  or  shortly  acuminate,  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  thinly  hairy  on  both  faces,  3-5  x 1.5-2. 5 cm.  in  surface  area. 
incise  serrate,  shortly  petiolate;  serratures  triangidor  subulate, 
acute,  directed  forw'ard,  1-3  mm.  deep.  Bracts  similar  in  size  and 
in  serratures  to  the  leaves,  and  only  a little  smaller  at  the  apex  of  the 
in  florescence. 

'I'lie  incise  serrate  leaves  are  the  feature  of  the  variety.  Damp 
pasture  by  a stream,  Meavy,  S.  Devon,  W.  B.  Waterealu. 

Var.  VARIEGATA  Briq.  (.V.  nrvensis  x viridis).  Leaves  elliptic 
or  some  of  tlie  lower  ones  oblong,  acutely,  but  shallowly  serrate,  ir- 
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regularly  variegated  with  yellow  stripes  lading  to  cream,  along  the 
coui'se  of  the  midrib  and  principal  veins. 

Ditch  on  a farm  near  St  Ives,  W.  t'ornwall,  William  Cuiinow  ; 
i'regaun,  Cornwall,  K.  0.  Tellow. 

Var.  (fiJATA  Briq.=.l/.  grata  Host  (.1/.  arvensis  x viridia).  Stem 
erect,  simple  ur  very  slightly  branched,  tliinly  hairy  with  short  hairs, 
red,  slender,  12-15  in.  high,  with  internodes  2-3  cm.  long.  Leaves 
lanceolate  to  ovate  or  elliptic,  measuring  2-3  x 1-1.9  cm.  in  surface 
ai-ea,  thinly  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  with  short  adpressed  hairs, 
finely  and  closely  serrate;  seri'atui'es  acute,  directed  forward,  0.5- 1 
mm.  deep.  Bracts  similar  to  the  leaves,  very  gradually  decreasing 
in  size,  and  always  longer  than  the  jiale  to  bright  purple  Howers. 

The  short,  slender  stems,  small  leaves  and  bracts  and  fine  serra- 
tion are  features  of  the  variety.  Skelwith,  Westmorland,  II.  K. 
Fox;  Kiver  Wye,  near  Erwood,  Radnor,  1920,  W.  C.  Baiiton. 

Vai'.  CAHDiACA  Briq.  .1/.  gracilis  Sm.,  vai'.  cardiaca  Baker. 
(.1/.  (/rveiisis  x gentilis).  Stem  erect,  much  branched  from  the  base 
upwai'ds,  12-16  in.  high,  glabrous  oi-  slightly  puberulous  beneath 
the  nodes  occasionally,  with  the  internodos  1.5-5  cm.  long.  Leaves 
lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  glali- 
ia)us,  or  having  a few  scattered  hairs  on  the  principal  veins  beneath, 
very  shortly  petiolate;  serratures  acute  or  sub-acute,  directed  for- 
wai’d.  0.25-2  mm.  deej).  Bracts  similar  to  the  leaves,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  length,  but  apjiarently  always  longer  than  the  flowers. 

The  dwarf  much  branched  stems,  small  leaves  and  the  almost 
glabrous  character  of  the  whole  plant  are  features  of  the  variety. 
Huntley  Common,  Warwick,  H.  Bromwich;  near  Ripley,  Surrey. 
1901,  .1.  Fraser. 

A form  of  the  above  with  downy  stems,  shorter,  more  ovate,  but 
small  leaves,  minutely  hairy  above  and  thinly  hairy  beneath,  Jean 
Briquet  has  nameil  “ forma  ad  var.  gratam  vergens  (arrnisis  x 
ririflis).”  Waste  ground,  Newbury,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

M.  AUVENSis  L.,  var. ' SoRiriAE  Bricp  .1/.  Scrihae  F.  Schultz. 
Srem  erect,  simple  when  crowded  or  growing  amongst  rank  vegeta 
tion,  or  much  branched  in  exposure,  thinly  hairy  below,  more  dense- 
ly so  above,  12-18  in.  high,  with  interiiodes  1.3-5. 5 cm.  long.  Leaves 
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sub-rotund  to  in’oadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  apex  or  ± obtuse, 
rounded  or  sub-ti'uncate  at  the  base,  very  shortly  petiolate,  + dense- 
ly hairy  on  both  faces,  crenate  to  crenate-serrate,  very  rugose  when 
fresh,  measuring-  1.5-3. 5 x 1.5-3  cm.  in  surface  area;  crenatures 
and  serratures  directed  forward,  lying  close  to  the  margin  or  more 
salient  and  0.25-1  mm.  deej).  Floral  whorls  7-9,  growing  to  tht  apex 
of  the  stem  and  branches.  Bracts  hroadly  ovate  to  sub-rotund^  the 
uppermost  sub-sessile,  large,  and  gradually  smaller  upwards. 

A variety  that  is  very  easy  to  recognise  by  its  broad,  obtuse  leaves, 
rugose  leaves  and  bracts.  In  exposuj-e  it  is  a very  leafy  plant.  To 
all  intents  and  pui  poses  it  is  .1/.  agrestis  Sole.  Ileadington,  Oxon ; 
Kadley,  Berks,  Cl.  C.  Duuce;  llolmwood  Common,  Surrey,  1917, 
J.  FjiASER. 

*\'ar.  Aelionii  Briq.=:.l/.  Allionii  Boreau.  Stem  6 in.  high  and 
erect,  or  12-18  in.  long  and  ascending  or  diffuse,  according  to  sur- 

1- oundings,  sub-glabrous  below,  thinly  hairy  above,  with  internodes 
1.5-7  cm.  long.  Leaves  elliptic  obtuse  to  sub-acute,  broadest  about 
the  middle,  usually  considerably  tapered  to  both  eiids,  very  thinly 
hairy  or  sub-glabrous  on  both  faces,  finely  crenate  to  crenate-sei  rate, 
measuring  3-6  x 1.5-3  cm.  in  surface  area;  crenatures  directed 
forward,  and  seiratures  0.25-1  mm.  deep.  Bracts  as  large  as  the 
leaves,  similar,  and  but  little  smaller  at  the  top.  Floral  whorls  8-15. 
Calyx  sub-glabrous,  with  short  teeth,  aiul  pedicels  often  glabrous. 

Flliptic,  sub-glabrous  leaves,  and  shoi-t  calyx  teeth  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  vai-iety.  Bricpiet  admits  as  forms  plants  with  rather 
longer,  more  acute  teeth,  a more  hairy  calyx,  and  more  or  less  hairy 
pedicels.  IHley,  Oxon  ; Warfield,  Berks;  Yardley  Oobion,  Northants, 
C.  C''.  Duuce;  Toid)i  idge,  Kent,  1919,  J.  Fuaseu  ; Frampton  Cot- 
terell,  W.  Gloucester,  1924,  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper. 

Var.  cuNEiFOiJA  Lej.  et.  Court.  Stems  1-2  ft.  high,  simple  or 
branched  according  to  environment,  with  ascending  or  divaricate 
blanches  according  to  their  length,  sub-glabrous  l^elow  or  thinly 
hairv,  more  hairy  upwards,  sometimes  densely  so.  with  internodes 

2- 12  cm.  long.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  much  attenuated  to  both 
emls,  obtuse  to  acute,  broadest  about  the  middle,  with  long  petioles, 
sub-glabrous  on  l>oth  faces  with  short  hairs  or  thinly  hairy  all  over, 
esjiecially  the  younger  ones,  pale  apple  green,  crenate  or  finely  ser- 
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rate,  cunvex  on  the  margin  about  the  niiddle,  measuring  4. 5-6. 5 x 
1.5-2. 5 cm.;  crenatures  obtuse,  serratures  obtuse  to  acute,  0.251 
mm.  deep,  and  4-12  on  each  margin,  all  remote  from  tlie  base. 
Bracts  similar  to  the  leaves,  as  large,  scarcely  smaller  at  the  apex 
and  Howerless.  Calyx  teeth  long  for  .17.  arveusis,  the  two  uppei  niost 
ones  sometimes  as  long  as  those  of  forms  of  .17.  verticilluta,  ± hairy. 
Pedicels  usually  glabrous.  A river  bank  and  ditch  Mint. 

Masily  recognised  by  its  pale  green  colour,  and  elliptic-lajiceolale 
leaves,  attenuated  to  both  ends.  Lungmore,  and  Kintbury,  Beiks, 
(1.  (’.  Dkuce;  Cubley,  Derbyshire,  W.  K.  Linton;  Milton,  S.  Hants, 
W.  Moyle  Bogeus;  Hatton,  Warwickshire,  H.  Bhomwich  ; Thames 
banks,  Middlesex,  opposite  Long  Ditton,  lb21;  The  Mole,  Mickle- 
ham  Vale,  Surrey,  1923,  J.  Fuaseu. 

A form  with  dark  purple  Cidyx,  verging  towards  the  var.  melanu- 
chrcju,  has  l^een  gathered  at  Lungmore,  Berks,  and  Applecross,  W. 
Boss,  G.  C.  Dhuce. 

*Var.  DENsiFoLiATA  Briip  Stems  erect,  liranched  from  the  base, 
with  spreading  and  ascemling  branches,  occasionally  simple,  ± 
densely  haii'v,  with  internodes  1.5-5  cm.  long,  usually  about  3 cm. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  hroadest  and  rounded-  at  the  base,  ± 
densely  hairy  on  both  faces,  crenate  to  obtusely  serrate,  occasionally 
acutely  .serrate,  making  a den.sely  leafy  plant,  measuring  2-4  x 1.5- 
2.5  cm.  in  surface  area,  occasionally  more  in  ditches;  crenatures  and 
serratures  0.25-0.75  mm.  deep.  Bracts  similar  to  the  leaves 
very  gradually  smaller  as  a rule,  and  the  uppermost  2-5  pairs  with- 
out Howers.  Calyx  more  or  less  densely  hairy,  wdth  triangular  acu- 
minate teeth,  ratli3r  long  for  .1/.  arvensis.  Pedicels  glabrous  or  more 
or  less  hairy. 

3'he  broailly  ovate  leaves,  broadest  and  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
the  densely  leafy  jdant  are  the  features  of  the  variety.  It  grows  in 
damp  cornfields,  occasionally  in  shallow,  running  water.  IfBey  and 
Badley.  Berks,  G.  C.  Duucr  ; Fairdean,  Coulsdon,  1902,  The  Bye. 
Ashtead  Common  (water  form),  Surrey,  1916,  J.  Fraser;  Braun- 
stone.  Leicester.  1916,  A.  F.  Wade;  Yeldersley,  S.  Derbyshire  (water 
form),  W.  B.  Linton. 

*Var.  AUSTRiACA  Briq.  M.  au-'^friara  ,Tacq.,  non  All.  Stems  slen- 
der, erect,  simple  or  freely  branched,  thinly  hairy  below  or  sub- 
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glabrous  in  water,  + densely  hairy  upwards,  with  internodes  1-4 
cm.  long,  usually  2-‘l  cm.  Leaves  small,  elliptic,  obtuse,  rather 
hairy  on  both  sides,  or  less  so  in  shade  and  water,  + conspicuously 
ciliate,  measuring  2-3.5  x 1-2  cm.  in  surface  area;  serratures  acute. 
0.25-0.75  mm.  deep.  Bi-acts  generally  acute,  otherwise  similar  to 
the  leaves,  and  gradually 'smaller,  with  1-3  pairs  without  flowers. 
Calyx  hai)-y,  with  triangular,  acuminate  teeth,  rather  long  for  .1/. 
arvensts,  deep  purple.  Pedicels  glabrous  or  usually  so. 

The  small,  elliptic  leaves,  purple  calyx,  and  triangular,  acumin- 
ate calyx  teeth  are  the  features  of  the  variety.  Virginia  Water, 
Surrey,  LSS.'l;  Mortimer,  Berks  (form'),  (i.  C.  Druce  ; Ockham  Com- 
mon, Surrey,  1924,  J.  Fraser;  Thornton  Beservoir,  Leicestershire, 
1916,  A.  E.  Wade. 

Var.  onTusiFoiUA  Briq.  Stems  erect,  simple  or  branched,  with 
ascending  branches  or  more  or  less  diffuse  when  long,  sub-glabrous 
below,  j densely  hairy  u|»wards,  with  short  hairs,  and  internodes 
1.5-6  cm.  long,  6-20  in.  high.  Tjeaves  cllijyfi''  ohtvse.  smldenly  nar- 
rowe<l  to  a large,  triangular,  obtuse  tooth,  and  having  a very  con- 
vex mai'gin,  thiidy  hairy  to  sub-glabi'ous  on  l>o1h  faces,  rarely  con- 
spicuously hairy,  measuring  2-6  x 1.2-3  cm.  in  surface  area;  ser- 
ratuies  acute.  4-7  on  each  margin,  0.25-1  nun.  dee]>.  Bracts  similar 
to  the  leaves,  but  often  larger  and  forming  most  of  the  leafage  at 
flowering  time,  the  uppermost  few  sub-acute  and  not  much  smaller. 
Floral  axis  very  long,  with  numerous  verticillasters.  Calyx  hairy 
with  triangular,  acute  teeth.  Pedicels  usually  glabrous. 

The  broadly  elliptic,  obtuse  leaves,  with  convex  margin,  and  thin 
scattering  of  hairs  are  the  features  of  the  variety.  The  affinity  is 
with  ilie  var.  Allio^iii,  but  the  leaves  are  less  tapered  to  both  ends, 
and  Ihe  calyx  teeth  longer  and  more  pointed.  Castlethorpe.  Bucks; 
Marcham,  Berks;  Clen  Spean,  Westerness,  C.  C.  Druce;  Thames 
banks,  Middlesex,  opposite  Kingston.  1919,  J.  Fraser. 

[Mr  J.  Fraser  has  kindly  gone  over  a large  set  of  Mints  which 
had  been  sent  in  1894  to  M.  J.  Briquet  of  Geneva  for  his  kind  deter- 
mination. They  were  forwarded  to  M.  Buser  at  that  city  with  a set 
of  British  Alchemillas  at  M.  Buser’s  request.  Despite  r<"peated  en- 
(piiries  no  reply  was  forthcoming  so  in  1897,  when  the  Berkshire 
Flora  was  publishod,  I was  obliged  to  say  (p.  393)  that  1 was  unable 
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“ to  elicit  any  reply  to  my  communications.”  The  account  of  the 
Bei'kshire  Mints  was  therefore  necessarily  less  complete  than  I had 
lioped.  At  intervals  since  that  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
cover them,  as  I learned  that  M.  Briquet  had  kindly  named  the 
Menthae  and  returned  them  to  M.  Buser.  In  1924  our  inendier,  the 
Rev.  F.  Bennett,  was  iu  Geneva  and  he  was  able  to  call  on  M.  Buser 
and  to  obtain  the  parcel.  After  thirty  years  the  determinations  of 
these  Mints  are  now  able  to  be  puldished  in  our  Jieport.  It  may  be 
added  that,  .so  far,  I have  not  been  able  to  ijive  the  references  to  the 
I>laces  of  publication  of  M.  Briquet’s  vaiueties  other  than  those 
which  ai'e  marked  with  an  asterisk.  These  will  be  found  noticed  in 
Bi  icpiet’s  Tic.s  Lahiet’s  den  Alpen  Maritimen,  1891.  Perhaps  the  thi-ee 
new  varieties  given  l>y  him  have  not  hitherto  been  jniblished.  Mi- 
Fraser,  with  his  well-known  knowledge  of  this  group,  has  kindly 
given  us  the  above  article  so  that  members  may  have  a description  of 
these  new  additions  to  our  flora.  It  may  be  remarked  that  his  own 
gatherings  were  not  among  those  which  M.  Briquet  examined. — Fd.] 
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G.  Glaridge  Druce,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Rumours  having  reached  me  of  the  occurrence  of  some  plants  in 
the  Zetlamls  wliich  had.  hitherto  been  unobserved  1 made  my  third 
visit,  in  the  dullest  of  dull  summers,  during  August  1924  when 
nearly  a month  was  spent  with  my  friends  Prebendary  Bunion  and 
Mr  T.  Churchill  in  exploring  portions  of  the  mainland  not  examined 
by  me  during  my  previous  visits.  The  results  scarcely  rejiaid  one 
for  the  trouble  and  time,  but  it  had  merit — it  showed  how  little  had 
been  missed  by  Mr  Beeby  and  myself  on  jirevious  occasions.  One, 
however,  has  to  remember  that  the  rarer  plants  of  the.se  islands  are 
very  local  and  exist  in  veiy  small  (point ity  so  that  future  workers 
should  not  l)e  deteri-ed  fi-om,  continuing  their  investigations.  The 
outlying  isles  have  been  practically  unworked,  and  the  loch  vegeta- 
tion has  l;een  inade(piately  examined  since  the  ab.sence  of  boats  even 
on  such  large  pieces  of  water  as  Girlsta  rendeis  dredging  well  nigh 
impossible,  ” Waders  ” are  of  little  use  since  the  water  deepens 
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very  rapidly  in  many  lochs.  The  majority,  it  wouhl  seem,  are  prac- 
tically destitute  of  ('haras  and  Pondweeds. 

To  reach  the  Zetlands  from  Oxford  is  now  quite  easy.  The  train, 
leaving  aliout  seven  in  the  evening,  lands  one  at  Aberdeen  before 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  one  can  leave  by  the  S.  Sunniva  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  and,  weather  permitting,  and  that  means  much, 
l each  Lerwick  at  nine  in  the  morning.  This  we  did.  The  Grand 
Hotel  offers  comfortable  quarters  and  we  had  a good  car  and  an  ex- 
cellent chauffeur,  Mr  Ratter,  who  was  most  thoughtfully  kind,  sup- 
plied by  Mr  Ganson  for  alxmt  ninepence  a mile.  The  distances  to 
reach  the  extremities  of  the  mainland  are  long  and  this  necessarily 
makes  motoring  expensive.  One  may  add  that  Lerwick  is  “dry” 
so  the  ordinary  botanist  must  take  “something”  with  him  since 
nothing  can  be  sold  by  the  hotels.  One  can,  however,  buy  stout  or 
beer  wholesale,  and  we  were  perforce  obliged  to  buy  two  dozen  quart 
bottles  of  the  former  which  was  the  minimum  amount  allowed  to  be 
sold — a reductio  ad  absurdam  of  prohibitive  legislation.  Oddly 
enougli  there  is  one  house  in  the  middle  of  the  Island  where  drink 
can  be  supplied  as  before.  The  roads  to  it  did  not  seem  unwoin. 

Although  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  xAugust  1924  was  one  of 
the  wettest  on  record  yet  it  was  not  so  in  Zetland.  It  is  tiue  oui 
first  day’s  visit  to  tiie  Scord  of  Tresta  and  Weisdale  resulted  in  a 
thorough  drenching.  Me  climbed  Meisdale  Hill  in  seaich  of  Dtyos 
and  found  it  in  quite  an  unlikely  place  as  it  is  on  acid  rock  for  the 
most  part  peat-covered.  Me  did  not  meet  that  day  with  anvthing 
else  of  interest,  but  the  mist  prevented  a complete  examination.  The 
rest  of  the  month,  till  our  day  of  departure  was  free  from  rain  or 
nearly  so,  but  the  temperature  was  low  and  mist  frequently  capped 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  thus  retarted  botanical  work.  The  vegeta- 
tion seemed  less  developed  and  the  flowers  were— with  few  excep- 
tions—not  in  evidence.  The  Orchids  were  well  nigh  over.  Three 
plaids,  however,  were  in  magnificent  show— first  the  var.  oniafus  of 
Setierio  aqvatinis  which  was  in  great  beauty,  not  only  in  rough  pas- 
l„,es  but  in  disturbed  ground,  derelict  agrarian  soil,  and  especially 
on  the  fixed  dunes  of  Spiggie  and  Quendale.  The  plant  is,  perhaps, 
.,d.-specificallv  distinct.  It  is  well  marked  by  its  compact  inflor- 
escence which'  is  sha,ie.l  like  an  inverted  pyramid  or  rather  cone 
the  verv  conspicuously  ligidated  blossoms  being  so  closely  massed 
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as  to  be  nearly  coterminous.  The  plants  are  low  in  stature,  under 
a foot  usually,  and  their  abundance  gladdens  the  eye  and  forms  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  rather  sombre  sunoundings.  Next  to  this, 
if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  accord  it  a subordinate  position,  is  Evphrn- 
sia  borealis  which  is  generally  scattered  through  Zetland  but 
leaches  its  maximum  of  abundance  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  south  at 
Scousburgh,  Sumburgh  and  Quendale.  It  has  a rich  variety  of 
colour  from  the  richest  royal  purple  to  white,  or  white  with  violet 
markings,  or  in  varying  shades  of  lilac.  It  glows  in  such  dense 
masses  as  to  justify  the  simile  used  by  Kenier  of  the  Kyebri^bl 
iorming  a .Milky  ay  ot  lilossom.”  The  Spanish  name  for  the 
.Milky  Way  is  derived  from  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  visite<l  the 
shrine  of  St  James  at  Compostella.  Numerous  as  these  were,  thcv 
are  out iiumbereil  by  the  Kyebriglils  in  Dim rossness  or  Whiteness. 
The  third  plant  of  great  beauty  is  /’ar/uisnia  palusfris  fj.,  vav.  roii- 
(leusata  Travis  W'heldon,  which  grew  intermingled  with  the  two 
former  on  the  damper  ]K)rtions  of  the  Spiggie  Links.  Its  pure  white, 
large  petals  and  small  stature  made  a most  delightful  addition  to 
the  1‘lyeljright  and  Ragwort.  Mven  an  alpine  meadow  could  scarcely 
be  more  beautiful.  One  may  add  that  Mrs  Bruce  of  Sumburgh  told 
me  that  the  Kyebright  round  her  desmesne  had  much  increase«l  in 
recent  years  and  that  it  was  now  much  damaging  the  ]>astnie.  One 
cannot  avoid  reference  to  another  striking  |>lant  of  Scoiisburgli  and 
Sumburgh  Links — the  distinct  looking  Gejitiavn  se.pt fntrio)ialis 
which  is  like  a stunted  Amardla,  but  the  flowers  are.  when  exiiauded. 
uniformly  of  a white  or  palest  lilac  or  rose-tint,  and  star-like.  They 
are  marked  on  the  outside  with  pale  reddish-pui'iile.  Although 
sometimes  much  branched  from  the  base,  it  is  often  quite  simple. 

1 have  alluded  to  our  first  day  on  Weisdale,  Hill.  On  the  way  we 
evamined  the  opposite  side  of  the  Voe  and  noticed  an  abundance  of 
Si/e/ie  (t>‘aitlis  near  the  coast-level.  Much  of  it  was  barren  and 
formed  a clo,se-set  turf.  A few  plants  were  in  fruit.  Pure  white 
(I’nitiann  cam pestris  was  in  the  vicinity,  as  also  a small  quantity  <d 
Ah'hnoilla  flicmilis  with  a few  ])lants  of  stunted  Gnapfialhnn  sylra- 
tirnm.  fl'he  next  day  we  motored  to  .\ith  Voe.  A marsh  at  its  licatl 
yielded  Srlinein/s  nif/ricntis,  var.  nanus,  SeJaf/ineUa , Orchis  prnctcr- 
nnssa  and  Sc/r/>us  j)auciforus.  Thence  we  drove  by  East  Burra 
Firth  to  Oon  l''irlh  by  the  Tioch  of  that  name  and  then  climbeil.  and 
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a lone  tnulije  it  wn<=,  by  Smirla  Water  to  Bratta  Field  where  grew 
Thnlictrum  aljnnum  on  the  higher  rocks.  Salix  herhacea,  Etiphrai^ia 
fnnlaensis  and  micrantha  were  gathered  on  the  way  to  Marrafield 
Water.  Here  a small  form  of  PinguicvUi  vulgaris  occurred,  as  well 
as  Dro  sera  rotimdifnlin , forma  pygmaen.  On  the  Holm  grew  Ilhin- 
anthiis  groenla i/dir.us  and  Juncoidts  sylvnficum,  which  Churchill 
waded  in  for.  The  hills  of  the  central  part  of  the  mainland  are  not 
high  yet  from  the  fre(]uent  mists,  are  bad  places  as  one  can  so  easily 
miss  one’s  direction  in  the  featureless  moorland,  and  the  ground  is 
not  easy  walking.  We  returned  by  Olna  Firth  and  Sandwatei'  to  Ler- 
wick. On  Sunday  we  visited  the  Sound  and  the  Lerwick  (piarry  lo 
.see  the  celebrated  Corduroy  fo.ssil  which  has  raised  .so  much  eonti-o- 
versy.  Professor  Lang  kindly  showing  it  us  it  situ.  We  found  good 
CocMearia  davica  and  Taraxantni  vncvosvm . On  Monday  we  had  a 
long  journey  by  the  Olna  Firth  Whaling  station  where  we  added 
Radinda  islandicn  to  the  Zetland  list,  but  the  Norge  fishers  may  have 
accidentally  brought  it  with  them.  Several  large  whales  were  being 
cut  up,  the  carea.s.ses  and  I’efuse  attracting  an  enormous  quantity  of 
various  kinds  of  gulls  which  are  lethargically  fat.  The  stench  from 
the  refuse-burning  followed  us  for  seven  miles  and  made  us  retch 
with  its  horridne.ss.  We  went  by  Busta  Voe  and  Brae  to  Oelting. 
From  Scatsa  we  climbed  Dalescord  Hill  where  Epilnhivm  pahistre 
occurred  as  a large-flowered  plant.  Latvs  rnriiindatus,  too.  had 
very  large  blossoms  (the  var.  nravdi folia').  Here  also  were  Carer 
pihdifera  and  Festuea  oriva.  var.  sv-piva  viviparn.  Garth’s  Voe 
was  next  visited.  The  peat  here  is  very  thick  and  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a former  woodland.  On  the  adjacent  shingle  Fpergidaria 
media  and  Cneldearia  groealandica  occurred.  Another  dav  was 
spent  at  .Aith  Voe  where  we  got  Carer  dioica.  Going  thence  to  Walls 
we  searched  Kirkie  Garth  Loch  vainly  for  ZavvirhelHa  pnlyrarpa 
which  Beeby  found  there.  Growing  and  flowering  some  nine  inches 
below  the  water-surface  was  a Ranii/nridits  with  flaccid  leaves  and 
small  unopened  flowers,  certainlv  self-fertilised.  The  leaves  were 
longer  than  those  of  the  Forfarshire  plant,  but  T am  inclined  to  re- 
fer  it  to  R.  Tfrovetii.  Carer  resiearia  was  plentiful  near  Grass- 
water. 

Our  next  expedition  was  northwards  bv  the  gloomv  and  mono- 
tonous Petta  Dale  where,  on  the  .slope  of  Hoo  "Fame  Poa  irrignfa  was 
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gathered.  Thence  to  Olna  Firth,  where  the  wind,  blowing  the  stench 
of  the  whales  away  from  us,  we  were  allowed  in  comfort  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  that  extensive  fiord.  Then  to  Ell  Wick  ami 
to  the  rocks  of  Mavisgrind  and  the  Cliva  Hill,  where  a Hawkweed 
H ieracium  Sommerfeltii  was  obtained  new  for  Zetland.  H.  pro- 
fractum  and  Saginn  suhulata,  var.  glahra  were  in  fine  condition. 
As  the  road  was  under  repair  it  required  delicate  driving  to  avoid 
a too  rapid  descent  to  the  sea  or  a collision  with  the  rock-cliffs. 
Cliva  affords  one  ol  the  best  hunting  grounds  in  Zetland.  It  was 
a long  drive  still  to  reach  Eala  Water,  passing  on  our  way  Ponds 
Water.  Here  we  made  a iletour  to  the  west,  passing  a burn  whicli 
is  the  only  known  locality  foi'  Jlieracinm  smhtruticafiim . At  the  in- 
teresting Ura  Firth  on  the  shingly  strand  grew  splendid  specimens 
of  that  most  lovely  plant  Pneui/iaria  maritiwa.  ^tatrimria  vio- 
dora,  var.  phaeacephnla  was  in  fine  blossom  and  Orchis  praetermissa 
grew  in  an  adjacent  march.  W^e  then  went  along  the  south  shoi-es 
of  Ronas  Voe  getting  a fine  view  of  the  cliffy  base  and  rounded  sum- 
mit of  Ronas  Hill.  We  noticed  the  little  croft  of  Feal  which  Beeby 
commemorates  in  JI ieracium  fenlense.  On  the  more  western  rocks 
grew  a few  plants  ot  Tlierncinm  hreve.  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in  the 
world.  From  Orrwick  at  the  head  of  the  Voe  we  returned  by  the 
east  side  of  Eala  Water,  and  then  visited  Ollaberry  where  Thalic- 
trum  alpinuni  grows  near  the  coast-level  and  where  Elymus  abounds. 
On  our  homeward  journey  we  saw  Ivy  growing  on  a house  at  Oirlsfa 
Loch.  It  also  occurs  on  Fort  Charlotte  at  Lerwick,  but  it  is  probably 
not  a native  plant  in  Zetland.  A day  was  spent  at  Scalloway  where 
we  found  that  the  place  where  Euphrasia  lotifoUn  grew  had  been 
swept  and  garnished  but  Airo  carynphyllea  still  grew  on  the  cliffs. 
We  dredged  Tingwall  Loch  with  small  success  nothing  new  being  ob- 
tained. The  Charas  were  not  as  good  as  on  the  previous  visits.  C . 
delicatula,  var.  nnmdatn  was  in  small  quantity  but  there  was 
plenty  of  Nitella  opaca,  var.  hrachyclemn  and  Poinmageto'ti  flifnr- 
wis.  P.  suecict/s  we  found  only  as  drifted  specimens  and  never  came 
upon  the  main  bed.  but  a strong  wind  made  rowing  and  collecting  a 
gieat  difficulty.  No  sooner  were  you  on  a good  bed  of  weeds  than 
the  wind  blew  you  away.  We  spent  a quiet  day  examining  Click- 
imin  Loch  where  i\fimidits  gut  fains  grows  and  visited  the  famous 
Brough  on  its  borders.  We  then  took  a motor-boat  from  Lerwick 
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and  went  round  the  Isle  of  Bressay  and  then  that  of  Noss.  Although 
there  was  a slight  swell  on  we  were  enabled  to  get  close  to  the  superb 
eastern  cliffs,  about  GOO  feet  high,  on  the  ledges  of  which  nest  in- 
numerable birds.  At  our  approach  they  rose  in  clouds  and  circled 
round  making  a deafening  noise.  So  many  are  they  that  they  al- 
most oljscure  the  evening  light.  It  is  a most  wonderful  sight  and 
one  is  so  close  that  one  can  identify  on  the  rocks  the  snowy  Kitti- 
vvakes  in  thousands,  the  Herring,  (Ireater  and  Lesser  Blackbacked 
Gidls,  the  Shags  and  ( 'onnorants,  Gannets  and  Guillemots,  the 
comicpl  Puffins,  the  graceful  Terns  and  the  piratical  Skuas.  Then 
rolling  with  the  swell  we  passed  the  Giant’s-leg,  and  wejit  into  the 
gloomy  cave  where  lurked  the  Divers  and  Shags.  On  the  rocks  above 
grew  Matricaria  and  Silene  i/iariti/iia . 

On  the  Saturday  we  left  Lei'wick  to  speml  a week  at  Spiggie  Iti 
the  south  of  the  island.  After  the  somewhat  gloomy  north  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  t(j  the  yellow  sands  of  Scousburgh.  The  journey  down 
is  full  of  interest  as  we  passed  on  the  way  the  copper  mines  of  Sand- 
wick,  the  wondei'ful  Bi'ough  of  Mousa,  the  gorge,  such  as  it  is,  of 
Ohannerwick  and  t he /<'/.?/o//f;-covered  banks  of  (’layval.  The  flowers 
on  the  links  were  magnificent  as  we  have  already  noticed  as  regards 
the  four  chief  constituents,  but  thei'e  were  also  Carer  inevrra  in 
great  quantity,  Cerasfium  fetrati<In/in , often  very  luxuriant,  a few 
plants  of  TAgustienm , fewer  still  of  Pnevmario . Agropyron  pnireunK 
FeMuca  arennria.  Am mnphiln  and  Flymna,  fine  beds  of  deep  blue 
TicM  Crarca  and  here  and  there  the  snowy  white  pearls  of  Sag-ina 
vodosa.  The  corn  ci’ops  afforded  new  plants  to  the  Zetlands  in  Viola 
Icpida  and  V.  ohtusifolia  and  there  is  imich  Lycnpxifi,  Galeopsis  and 
Spergula  xafira  with  its  strong  valerianaceous  smell.  We  met  the 
children  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  School  at  Lerwick  and  their  sharp 
eyes  found  several  of  these  cornfield-weeds.  Miss  Hunter  showed  me 
a Poppy  she  had  found  at  Sumlmrgh.  and  also  Chrymnthemvm  Lev- 
canthemaw , an  adventive  in  the  Isles.  The  Prebendary  found  Myr- 
rhii^  and  I got  Arrhaiigeli''a  as  relics  of  cultivation.  The  uses  of 
these  seemed  to  be  uTd\nown  to  the  crofters.  Boddam  was  visited  to 
see  the  great  bed  of  Geranium  Fnherfinyivm  which  Beeby  discovered. 
It  is  md\nown  elsewhere  in  the  island.  There,  too.  grew  as  garden- 
relics  G.  prafenxe  and  Jmpernfnria  and  quantities  of  FiHr-foemina 
^vel•e  in  the  vicinity.  .A  most  enjoyable  walk  was  taken  to  Noss  Hill 
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above  the  Wick  of  Shumie  when  Euphrasia  fotdaensis,  E.  micraniha 
and  Antennaria  were  gathered.  From  the  high  cliff  one  looked  down 
to  the  rocks  in  the  sea  on  which  fourteen  seals  were  basking  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  On  the  way  back  1 obtained  fine  fruiting  specimens 
of  Gallitriche  polymorpha  from  a ditch  on  the  west  side  of  Loch 
Spiggie.  On  Monday  we  motored  to  Clumlie  Loch  which  gave  little 
of  interest  except  enormous  Equisetum  fitrwsum.  On  Tuesday  we 
dredged  Spiggie  and  found  Potamoffeton  nitens,  pectinatus  ami 
fiUformis,  splendid  Rammculns  Bavdotii,  masses  of  Nitella  opara, 
var.  hrachyclema,  verging  also  into  the  type,  Chara  aspera  and  rov- 
traria,  Ruppia.  rnstellata,  Callitricke,  autunmalis  and  other  a<juatics. 
Tuesday  was  spent  in  dredging  Brou  Loch  which  is  rich  in  aipiatics. 
Immense  quantities  of  Chara  aspera  and  Xitclla  npaca,  var.  hrarhy- 
clema  occurred.  There  was  also  U tricularia  major,  barren,  but  pro- 
bably this.  After  much  work  Elatlve  hexandra  in  small  quant  itv 
was  obtained,  a most  interesting  extension  of  its  range.  Eleonharis 
acicvlaris  was  seen.  This  definitely  adds  it  to  the  Flora.  Both 
species  of  Isoetes  were  also  found.  On  the  treacherous  bog  which  lies 
between  the  two  Lochs  grew  Mimidvs,  Caltha  radirans  and  Ufrint- 
laria  cchrnlevca  but  no  vestige  of  Carex  Utrwsa.  We  drove  in  the 
afternoon  to  llue.slireck  where  Tolypella  nidifcn  was  scarce  and  in 
poor  condition.  C.  e.ontraria  grew  with  it  as  well  as  Potnmngetov 
praelonqns , and  there  was  much  Mynsotis  palvsfris,  var.  sfriqidosa 
round  its  margin.  There  is  a wonderful  piece  of  fixed  dune  to  the 
west  on  which  grew  Carex  inmrva  and  Saqiva  vadosa  as  the  var. 
monilifera  in  plenty.  Then  Sumburgh  was  visited  and  we  had  a 
rno.st  enjoyable  walk  on  the  splendid  links  on  which  were  masses  of 
Euphrasia  borealis  and  plenty  of  Centiana  septevfrinnalis  with 
Carex  arenaria,  and  Calivm  vernm , var.  maritimum . At  Sumburgh 
the  mystery  of  the  Poppy  was  unravelled  for  on  the  foreshore  it  grow 
in  some  plenty  as  a very  small,  scarlet-flowered  plant,  the  petals 
having  a large  black  blotch  fringed  with  white  at  the  base.  Calling 
at  Mrs  Bruce’s  house,  she  kindly  took  me  round  her  beautiful  garden 
where  the  poppy  had  been  grown  for  some  years  and  seeded  freely. 
The  specimen  first  shown  me  was  without  leaves  and  being  so  small 
and  faded  suggested  a Rhoeas  plant  but  it  proved  to  be  P.  somin- 
ferum.,  var.  horfetise.  The  Carraway  is  common  here.  T then  walked 
to  Crutness  where  RauTturrdus  Baudotii  is  frequent  and  where  Liyus- 
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ticum  oouurtj.  About  Sumburgh,  but  rarely,  grows  Bartsia  Odon~ 
titcs.  Near  Tolob,  where  the  roar  of  Siuuburgh  Koost  was  much  iu 
evidence,  Archanytlica  occurred  and  Catabrosa  was  noticed.  Neit 
t^Liendale  was  worked.  We  noticed  on  a crofter’s  house-roof  Amnto- 
[jhila  and  on  the  roadside  white-flowered  Franella.  X walk  across 
the  fixed  dunes  afforded  an  addition  to  the  Flora  in  Trifoliuvi 
dubium.  On  the  way  to  Hillswell  Catabrosa  was  noticed  and  much 
liaitunculus  htdtraceus,  Myosutis  palustris,  var.  striyulosa  and 
Carts  incarvu.  In  the  Loch  grew  Fotuniayttoa  [Jtct hiatus.  A walk 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Clayval  resulted  in  seeing 
Stptta  htdtrutca,  an  evident  straggler  from  ancient  culture.  By 
the  stream  which  once  worked  the  corn-mill  at  Scousburgh  Mentha 
piperita  is  abundantly  naturalised.  Mounwort  grew  locally  plenti- 
fully. On  one  side  of  Brou  Loch  Itadiola  liadiola  grew  very  spar- 
ingly. 

A day  was  devoted  to  climbing  Fitful  Head  from  Quendale.  The 
top  is  928  feet  high.  It  commands  a distant  view  of  Foula,  and  a 
glorious  expanse  of  the  Zetland  coast.  Fitful  Head  is  composed  of 
a clay-slate  rock  and  is  poor  in  vegetation  though  Saxifraga 
oppusitifoiia  is  rec(.)rded  for  it.  We  saw  Euphrasia  foul- 
atiisis,  Uitifolia  and  nhcratitha,  Dryopteris  aristata,  var. 
alpina,  Deschanipsia  caespitosa,  var.  hrevifolia,  LuzuLa  syt- 
vatina,  var.  gracilis.  Polypodium  mdgare,  var.  breve,  Cer- 
astiuin  tetrandrum,  var.  congestum.  Polygala  duhia  new 

to  the  Flora,  Jasione  in  varying  forms,  Carex  hinervis,  etc.  The 
lock  and  sea  views  were  magniticenf  but,  alas,  too  soon  came  down 
the  inevitable  mist  and  ol>scured  the  views  of  scenery  and  even  of  the 
plants  around  us.  Descending  we  found  much  Sayina  maritima  at 
the  base  in  varying  forms.  On  the  way  back  from  Spiggie  to  Lerwick 
('hannel  Wick  was  explored  where  there  is  Filix-mas  and  Salix  auri- 
ta.  and  at  Levenwick  a form  of  Mentha  longifolia  is  naturalised. 
Here,  too,  was  Glechoma  straggling  from  cultivation.  We  could  see 
nothing  of  Erodium  which  Beeby  once  found  there.  An  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  Dales  Voe  where  grow  Spergulnria  media  and  Corh- 
learia  but  the  gnei.ssic  rocks  of  this  area  are  botanically  barren.  We 
had  a delightful  morning  at  Whiteness,  Stromness  Voe.  and  ^Veiss 
Voe  where  we  found  heaped  up  on  the  Voe-shingle  quantities  of  the 
type  Zostera  marina,  which  Beeby  failed  to  detect  in  Zetland  and 
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with  it  its  var.  anyustifulia.  Here,  too,  grew  liuijpia  rustellata  aud 
oil  tlie  low  rocks,  probably  formed  of  a blue  granular  limestoae, 
Siltnt  ucaulis,  Polyyala  vulyaris,  Achtmilla  filicaulis,  liubus  saxu- 
tdis  very  small,  and  Avtnu  pubtsctns  along  with  much  (Jtntiuna 
camptstris.  An  afternoon  was  spent  at  Gardie  House  in  Bressuy, 
the  seat  of  Mrs  Camei-on,  who  showed  us  a silver  beaker  which  had 
lieeii  taken  from  the  hi  (Han  Gritin,  flagship  of  Admiral 
Hon  Juan  (Jomez  de  Medina,  one  of  proud  Spain’s  Armada 
galleons  which  was  wrecked  on  Fail'  Isle.  Here,  too,  we  met  with 
Miss  Lester-(Jarland,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  valued  distributois. 
In  tlie  e.'ctensive  garilens  occurred  as  weeds  Volvulm  sepium  and 
Cotu'ul i'uluH  u/  rc/ifs/.s.  Lyt/trum  Salicuna  aud  white-Howered  Epilu- 
biiun  amjmtifoliuia  were  elective  garden  plants.  On  the  wayside 
grew  Sym phytuin  pereyrinum  and  there  was  much  (Jlyctria  distaus, 
var.  procunihtuit  about  the  pier. 

Then  we  once  more  determineil  to  visit  tlie  north  as  far  as  Nest- 
ing. We  ti-aversed  the  gloomy  Hales  Voe  to  Lax  Firth  and  then 
went  to  Wadbister  where  we  found  a delightful  ravine  which  has 
been  cut  through  by  the  burn  which  issues  from  (Hilsta  Loch  and 
woi'ks  a corn-mill  at  its  southern  end.  Here  in  the  gorge  we  saw  a 
Hog  Rose  in  Hower.  It  was  too  young  to  accurately  classify,  but 
Col.  Wolley-Hod  says  it  is  probably  a suhcristata  form.  Here  also 
grew  AlchemiUa  prate nsis,  Selayinella  and  Filix-foemina.  Then 
we  visited  the  shingly  coast  where  was  good  (Jlyceria  distavs,  var. 
prostrata,  Cochlearia  yroeidandica,  etc.  Next  we  went  northwards 
to  South,  and  then  to  North  Nesting,  ovci'  a rolling  country  with 
good  sea  views  to  Whalsay  Island  but  met  with  few  interesting  plants. 
Some  of  the  Lochs  have  Sjiargania  in  them,  probably  S.  affine,  but 
there  was  not  much  to  excite  botanical  enthusiasm  as  we  progressed 
to  Laxo  Voe.  There  the  Tjaxo  Burn  comes  in  and  following  up  this 
bia'wling  stream  we  met  with  H ieracin m puichrUiforme  new  to  the 
mainland.  It  was  hitherto  known  only  from  Fnst.  It  was  in  good 
flower  and  near  it  grew  Salix  aurita  and  its  var.  minor  as  well  vs 
another  barren  willow.  There  was  much  Fdix-mas  too  and  a little 
Pol  y pod  rum  ludyare.  We  then  took  a rough  ish  road  to  Voe  and 
through  dark  Fetta  Hale  to  Lerwick.  'I'he  following  day  for  a change 
we  went  westwards  to  Tresta  Voe,  Bixter  \’oe.  and  by  Aithsting  'o 
Clousta  Voe  a piece  of  water  of  considerable  beauty.  On  low  rocks 
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close  t o the  sea  grew  T kaLictrum  alpinum  and  here  we  also  got  Sayina 
suhuluta,  var.  ylahrata  and  Orchis  purpurclla,  but  this  gneissic  area 
is  singularly  barren.  Here  and  there  the  true  Orchis  maculata  is 
I'airly  fi-equent  in  varying  shades  ot  colour  but  showing  no  approach 
to  Fuchsii  which  seems  entirely  absent. 

We  had  been  trying  to  keep  a good  day  for  Konas  Hill  for  fates 
hitherto  had  been  most  unkind.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
hill  it  had  always  put  on  its  nightcap  and  a thick  one  too.  Howevei- 
we  made  one  more  journey  over  ground  we  knew'  too  w'ell,  traversed 
the  dangerous  (under  repair)  Mavinsgrind,  saw  the  bright  Hawk- 
weeds  on  Cliva,  the  Luzula  and  Anydica  on  the  holms  of  Funds 
Water,  and  so  on  ])ust  the  disused  Konas  Whaling  Station  to  Colla 
I'dith.  Thence  we  ascended  the  Hill  the  highest  point  of  w'hich  >s 
1475  feet.  It  is  composed  of  a red  disintegrated  granite.  The  long 
trudge  up  Collufirth  Hill  and  Konas  field  offers  little  of  interest 
e.\:cej)t  the  views  now'  and  then  obtained  across  the  \ oe.  On  the 
stiller  slope  above  the  Grudburn  w'here  Louicera  and  Aucuparia  spar- 
ingly grow  and  in  the  gully  of  w'hich  Pteridiinn  aqmhnum,  var. 
/a/iosu/n  also  occurs,  a few'  alpines  appear  such  as  very  dwarfed  Al- 
che/ni/la  alpinn,  Lycopodtuni  alpinum  and  Sdayo,  and  a tuft  or  two 
(literally)  of  Juncoides  spicattmi . J uncus  trifidus  w'as  on  the  summit 
level  where  Saussurea  grow's  in  barren  rosettes  and  Statice  plani- 
fulia  is  very  tiny,  if  indeed  it  be  that  species.  There  is  dw'arfed 
Solitlayo  which  is  not  camhrica,  small  Leovtodon  autnnuiale  and 
Sallx  herhacea  but  the  wind  drives  w'ith  such  force  over  this  exposed 
summit  that  the  vei‘y  soil  is  itself  lifted  into  the  aii'.  The  most  in- 
leiesting  plant  of  this  wind-swept  ground  is  a Plontayo  which  must, 
I think,  be  put  under  Pdwondstouii,  from  w'hich  it  dif- 
fers in  many  particulars.  Just  as  there  was  some  chance 
of  iTcttiiig  to  the  western  rocks  below  us  dow'n  came  the  mist  and  we 
had  to  retreat  gathering  on  the  w'ay  poor  Loiseleuria  and  Garex 
riyida.  On  the  eastern  side  1 nearly  came  to  a w'atery  grave  while 
trying  to  pick  Deschnmpsia  .udacen  which  grew  in  deep  water  al- 
though it  W'as  only  a tiny  pool  half  sphagnum  covered. 

Our  final  day  was  occupied  in  going  over  the  same  ground  to 
Oollafirth  thence  under  the  Bergs  of  Skelberry  to  Burra  Voe,  then 
to  Sand  Voe  and  Isbister.  Al)out  this  remote  homesteatl  grew'  much 
Mat ricaria  smireolens  which  had  been  brought  in  w'ith  chicken-food 
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some  years  ago.  There  was  also  Syinpli,ytuin  ytrtyrinum.  Then  1 
climbed  to  tiie  Lee  of  Setter  finding  robust  sijeeinieus  of  Saxifrayu 
oppoaitijolia,  Carcx  pUulifcra  and  T halict r um  alpinuni  at  low  eleva- 
tions. The  plant  of  this  area  is  ILicruciwm  zetlandicum  but  1 found 
the  field  known  as  Benegarth,  its  classic  locality,  where  on  my  last 
visit  theie  was  good  q^uantity,  liad  just  been  mown  and  zetlandicum 
was  being  made  into  hay — if  indeed  the  weather  ever  allows  that  to 
come  about.  1 found  that  the  lady  raking  the  crop  was  none  other 
than  the  Miss  Hay  who  was  Beeby’s  hostess  on  his  Zetland  visits. 
She  carefully  preserves  tlie  dried  specimen  he  gave  her  of  this  new 
llawkweed,  and  was  most  excited  to  tind  that  1 knew  him  well.  1 
found  a few  small  specimens  on  the  Lee  above  and  also  the  leaves 
of  L’ldyyonum  viviparum,  var.  (dpinum  which  he  also  gathered  thei’e. 
Then  I pursued  my  lonesome  way  by  the  Lochs  of  Setter  to  the  remote 
Kelhaland  and  on  that  wide  expanse  of  I’ocky  coast  and  shimmering 
water  with  its  innumerable  facets  of  light  Hickei  ing  in  the  sun  I 
said  my  good-bye  to  Ultima  Thule. 

Before  one  leaves  the  Zetland  Klora  allusion  must  be  maile  to 
the  extremely  restricted  habitat  of  many  Zetland  plants.  Ilieracium 
breve  is  limited  to  a few  specimens  on  the  noiih  side  of  Uonas  Voe, 
//.  nuhtruncatum  to  a small  bui'n  near  Mala  Water,  CasUdia  to  a 
small  loch  in  the  Walls  ai'ca,  Toypella  nidifica  to  a tiny  loch  in  l)un- 
rossness,  Melampyrum  pratense  to  the  northern  slope  of  Saxafoid, 
(rernnium  liohertiannm  to  a patch  of  shingle  at  Boddam,  Aira  curyu- 
phyllea  to  a cliff  at  Scalloway,  Lathyrua  maritimus  to  Unst,  Sayina 
sayinoides  to  a ir.inute  area,  and  so  on. 

In  my  previous  I'lora  (p.  7)  I mentioned  that  the  plants  then 
known  to  grow  in  the  Zet lands  coni])rised  4d6  native  and  5h  adven 
live  s])ecies.  7t)  others  had  been  recorded  but  mostly  in  error.  In 
this  list  (Ina phulium  syhHtticum  should  be  inserted  in  place  of  (1. 
norveyicum . This  visit  verified  the  occun-ence  as  an  alien  of  Ne/ietu 
hederacea.  To  the  alien  list  it  adds  Papaver  somnifenim , Radicidu 
/.■da ndi.r.a , Urassica  Hapn ^ Myrrhrs,  Archanyelica , Pefasites  frayrans. 
Con  volin/ln/t  arrensis,  Mentha  lonyi folia  and  piperita,  and  Sali.r 
viminnhn — 12  species.  Thirteen  additional  species  or  sub-species 
of  native  plants  l)esides  several  varieties  are  added — Viola  Lejeunii 
and  ohtusifolia , Polyyala  dnlna,  Trifoliinn  diihinrn,  II ieracivm  Soin- 
nierfrltii.  Taraxacum  naevosutn,  Thymus  pycnotrichus,  hritannicus 
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and  ylaher  and  Eleocharis  acicidaris  (confirmed)  besides  Bursa  lutc- 
tiana,  concava  and  sinuosa. 

The  Zetland  Flora  thus  consists  of  Native  species,  ...  456 

Adventive,  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  73 
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Sixty-nine  species  have  been  recorded  probably  in  error  or  were 
mistaken  foi-  other  species.  The  three  Bursae  have  not  been  in- 
cluded and  several  Taraxaca  are  awaiting  identification.  I have  to 
offer  warm  thanks  to  Mr  J.  Campbell,  Mrs  Bruce,  Mrs  Cunningham 
Hay  and  Miss  Hunter  for  kind  help;  and  to  Mrs  Gregory,  Mr  A. 
Bennett,  Mr  J.  Cryer,  Mr  C.  F.  Salmon.  Dr  Drabble,  Col.  Wolley- 
Dod,  Herr  Konniger,  Herr  Dahlstedt,  Prof.  Danser  and  Dr  Alm- 
tjuist  for  c’’itical  assistance. 

7.  Tiialicthum  alpinum  L.  Not  rare.  Within  a few  feet  of  the 
sea  level  at  Clousta  Voe ; on  Blatta  Hill;  Felhaland  ; Isbistei'. 

20.  Ranunculus  acris  L.  With  very  large  flowers  at  Spiggie. 
Var.  RECTUS  (Bor.)  seems  the  common  form. 

42.  R.  Baudotii  Gren.  Beautiful  specimens  in  Loch  Sjdggie  ; 
Brou  Loch,  with  submerged  but  no  floating  leaves;  abundant  at 
Grutness  Voe. 

46.  R.  hederaceus  L.  Common  alout  Hillswell.  Quendale  and 
Dunrossness. 

47.  R.  Ficaria  L.  Gardie  Hou.se.  Bressay.  Mrs  Bruce  tells  me 
it  is  not  rare  alxnit  Sumburgh.  but  we  were  too  late  to  see  it  in 
flower. 

*f79.  Papaver  romniferum  L Alien.  Hortal.  On  the  foreshore 
at  Sumburgh,  an  escape  from  the  garden  of  Mrs  Bruce  where  it  seeds 
freely.  It  is  not  the  type,  but  a garden  variety  with  a deep  black 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  crimson  scarlet  petal.  Many  of  the  plants 
were  very  small  and  slender. 


81.  P.  nuniUM  L.  Sumburgh  and  Spiggie,  in  oat  crops. 
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111.  Fumaria  officinalis  L.  Scattered  specimens  at  Leveii- 
wick  and  Spiggie. 

*126.  Radicula  islandica  (Oeder)  Dr.  Near  the  whaling  sta- 
tion at  Olna  Firth  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Norge  wlialers.  I saw 
it  nowhere  else. 

17U.  Cociilearia  ukoenlandica  L.  Aith  Voe;  Garths  Voej 
Dales  \'oe;  Laxo;  Scalloway;  Urafirth. 

t*2U8.  Rrassica  Rai’a  L.  Alien.  Sumburgh. 

*232.  Bursa  lutetiana  (E.  At.).  Spiggie.  New  to  Britain. 

*232.  B.  coNCAVA  (E.  At.).  Scousourgh. 

*232.  B.  SINUOSA  (E.  At.).  Scousburgh ; Scalloway;  Lerwick. 

271.  Cakile  Cakile  (L.).  ((7.  maritima  Scop.)  Urafirth; 

Garths  Voe. 

274.  Rai>il\nus  Rafhanistrum  L.,  var.  flavum  Gray,  the  com- 
mon form.  Occurred  on  sea  sand  at  Spiggie. 

293.  Viola  sylvestris  Kit.  Wadbister;  Laxo. 

294.  V.  Riviniana  Reichb.  Weisdale,  and  as  a uleistogamous 
form. 

Forma  minor  Greg.  Fitful  Head. 

295.  V.  RURESTRis  Sch.,  var.  glabrescens  Neum.  A not  un- 
common plant  as  at  Laxo;  Whiteness  Voe;  Ward  of  Scousburgh; 
Fitful  Head;  Sumburgh. 

* X CANiNA.  Lee  of  Setter. 

296.  V.  CANINA  L.,  *var.  pusilla  Greg.  Laxo;  Marrafield ; 
Ronas  Hill. 

301.  V.  PAMiSTRis  L.  Weisdale,  etc.  Ept'psila  not  seen. 

*303.  V.VARiATA  Jord.  Burrafirth;  Tingwall. 

*303.  V.  Le.)eunii  Jord.  Cunningburgh  ; Spiggie;  Setter. 
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*304.  V.  OBTUSiB'OLiA  Joi’d.  Spiggie ; Scousbuigli. 

308.  PoLYGALA  SERPYLLiFoLiA  Ilose  {ser'pyllacta  Weihej.  Weis- 
dale;  Scousburgh;  Konas  Hill;  Fitful  Head;  Wadbister. 

309.  P.  VULGARIS  L.  Weisdale;  Clousta  Voe;  Setter;  Stroiu- 
firth. 

*310.  P.  DUUiA  Bellynck.  Fitful  Head. 

334.  SiLENE  MAUiTiMA  Siu.  Freipieiit  on  the  coast.  Urafirth; 
Spiggie;  Fitful  Head;  Grutiiess;  Clousta. 

346.  S.  AOAULis  L.  At  the  Sound,  Lerwick;  Stioinfirth;  Weis- 
dale— here,  at  about  100  feet  above  sea-level,  it  forms  a noticeable 
feature  in  the  turf  and  was  fruiting  sparingly. 

358.  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  L.,  sub-var.  rubescens  Dr.  Click- 
hiniin. 

360.  L.  DioiCA  L.,  var.  zetlandica  (Compt.)  Dr.  Ollaberry; 
Urafirth;  Collafirth;  Burrafirth;  Clousta  Voe.  Often  a beautiful 
plant  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

370.  Cerastium  vulgatum  L.,  forma  macropetala  Dr.  Click- 
imin ; Ollaberry;  Tingwall,  etc. 

374.  C.  tetrandrum  Curt.  Lerwick. 

Forma  congestum  Dr.  Lerwick;  Fitful  Head. 

Forma  luxurians  Dr.  A foot  high  in  the  sheltered  sand  dunes 
near  Spiggie. 

379.  Stellaria  media  Vill.,  var.  major  Koch.  Quendale. 

384.  S.  uliginosa  Murray.  Weisdale;  Burravoe,  etc. 

393.  Arenaria  peploides  L.,  var.  diffusa  Hornem.  Ollaberry. 

399.  Sagina  nodosa  FenzL  as  the  var.  monilifera  Lami^e.  Suif- 
gie;  Quendale;  Wadbister;  Stromfirth.  etc. 

401.  S.  subulata  Presl.  Ronas  Hill. 

Var.  glabrata  Lange.  Clousta;  Cliva. 
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407.  S.  MAHiTTMA  Doii.  Swiiia  [not  Siirima]  Ness;  Grutness; 
l''itl'ul  Head. 

Var.  puosTHATA  Towns.  Fitful  Head. 

408.  S.  I'UocEiinENs  L.,  *var.  cohali.ina.  Leiwic-k. 

410.  Si’Euoui.A  SATiVA  Boeiin.  Weisdale ; Spiggie,  etc. 

412.  Spkkoui.akia  media  Presl.  Garth  Voe;  Voxter. 

41.J.  S.  SAUNA  Presl.  Aith  Voe;  Dales  Voe. 

421.  Montta  FONTANA  L.,  var.  boheo-iuvulakis  Dr.  Weisdale; 
Burga  Water;  Clousta  Voe. 

424.  Ei.attne  iikxandha  DC.  The  Shetland  record  rested  on  a 
floating  specimen  collected  by  Mr  Beeby  in  Kirkiegarth  Loch,  where 
I was  unable  to  find  it.  This  year  while  dredging  in  Brou  Loch  we 
were  fortunate  to  detect  it  in  situ.  This  Loch  is  a long  way  from 
Beeby ’s  locality. 

432.  Hypeiocum  puechiium  L.  Not  uncommon.  Ronas  \'oe; 
Cliva  ; Wadbister  ; Dalescord  Hill. 

Var.  PKoc'UMUENS  Rostr.  Fitful  Head;  Ronas  Hill. 

4(5G.  Radioi.a  Radiola  (L.)  (li  linoidts).  Very  rare.  Brae 
side  overlooking  Brou  Loch. 

4 70.  Linpm  CATTiARTicrM  L.,  var.  dunense  Di-.  Quendale. 

1478.  Gehanium  piiatense  L.  Alien.  Hortal.  Weisdale;  Bod- 
dam;  Burra  Voe.  With  no  pretensions  to  indigenity. 

488.  G.  Roheutianum  L.  In  Mr  Beeby’s  locality  at  Boddam. 
There  is  a large  patch  on  the  shingle  where  it  has  been  know'ii  for 
many  yeai's,  but  it  w'as  doubtles.s  introduced  there. 

1537.  lb, EX  EUiioPAEUs  L.  .Mien.  Near  Stiomfirth. 

50!).  Tuifotuum  phatense  T^.,  forma  ai.ba.  Aith  Voe. 

t627.  T.  iiYiiiunuM  Tj.  Alien.  Quendale;  Whiteness,  etc. 

G28.  4'.  HEPENS  L.,  var.  onANDiFi.onuM  Peterm.  Hillswick  Voe, 
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Heebt  ; Tingwick;  Spiggie ; Balta.  See  also  Krith’s  White  Clover 
I 16,  1924. 

■^637.  T.  DuniUM  Sililh.  Among  the  sand  dunes  near  Quendale, 
native,  and  on  a tiold-boi’dei-  at  Sconshui'gli.  In  the  latter  place  it 
looks  introduced. 

641.  Anthtlijs  Vuenebauia  L.,  var.  maritima  (Koch).  Fitful 
Head. 

647.  Lotus  cornicueatus  L.,  forma  granbift-orus.  Dalescord  ; 
Cliva,  etc. 

688.  ViciA  SEPTUM  L.  Lerwick;  Ollaherry;  Whiteness. 

|748.  Rubus  idaeus  L.  Alien.  Escape  at  Busta. 

879.  R.  SAXATiEis  L.  Whiteness;  Stromfirth  near  the  sea  level, 
small  plants. 

890.  PoTENTiEEA  Anserina  L.,  var.  NUDA  S.  F.  (dray.  Lerwick; 
()uendale;  Spiggie. 

908  (2).  Ai.ohemiij.a  minor  TTuds.,  var.  FimcAums  (Buser). 
Brouster;  Wadhister ; Stromfirth. 

912.  A.  ARVENSis  Scop.  Spiggie,  rare. 

934.  Rosa  subcrtstata  Baker.  Wadhister  (dlen  but  the  speci- 
mens are  too  young  to  lx?  absolutely  cci'tain. 

975.  Saxtfraga  oppositifoei.a  L.  Lanchesto  Hill.  This  is  a 
stouter  plant  than  the  ordinary  mountain  one. 

1000.  Parnassia  paeustris  L.  Aith  Voe  : 'Weisdale. 

Var.  coNDENSATA  Ti'.  iV  Whel.  In  magnificent  flower  at  Spiggie. 

1029.  Drosera  ROTUNDiFOEiA  L.  Blatta  Field  ; Dalescord  ; Fit- 
ful Head;  Aith  Voe.  Often  as  diminutive  plants. 

1033.  Mvriopiiyt.i.um  ai.ternifeorttm  DC.  riickimin  : Sand- 
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1035.  Callitriche  stagnalis  Scop.,  var.  serpyllifolia  Lonnr. 
Spiggie;  Bodclaiii. 

1035  (2).  C.  PLATYCARPA  Kuetz.  Petta  Water. 

1038.  C.  POLY'MORPHA  Loniir.  Clousta  Voe;  between  Spiggie 
and  Quendale  in  some  quantity  and  in  excellent  condition.  The 
long  styles  were  a marked  feature. 

1039.  C.  INTERMEDIA  L.  Tingwall. 

1054.  Epilobium  montanum  L.  Sumburgh  House,  as  a garden 
weed  ; Scalloway. 

1057.  E.  PALUSTRE  L.  Weisdale;  Ollaberry. 

Var.  FONTANUM  Hausskn.  Delting. 

1 103.  C.VRUM  (bvRvi  L.  Abundant  in  fields  about  Spiggie, 
Tolob,  Clayval,  (Irutness  and  Lovenwick.  It  has  all  the  look  of  .i 
native  plant,  but  its  occunence  in  and  about  kirkyaids  and  houses 
indicates  its  use  as  a condiment.  In  Dunrossness  and  the  sonth  of 
Shetland  it  has  a distinct  claim  to  indigenity. 

t*1116.  Myrrhis  Odorata  Scop.  Alien.  Spiggie,  about  houses, 
Prebendary  Burdon. 

1126.  Anthriscus  sylvestris  Hoft’m.  Walls  ; Ollaberry  ; Quen- 
dale. All  as  the  var.  .-vngustisecta  Dr. 

1144.  Ligustioum  scoTicuM  L.  Lerwick ; Grutness.  Known  lo 
Ml’S  Bruce  as  Wild  Celery. 

1147.  Angelica  sylvestris  L.,  var.  decurrens  Wallr.  Weis- 
dale ; Delting. 

*tll48.  Arohangelica  Aroiiangelica  (L.)  Karst.  Alien.  Belie 
of  cultivation.  Formerly  much  cidtivated,  now  its  uses  appear  to 
have  been  forgotten.  About  houses  and  garths  at  Spiggie,  Boddam 
and  Tolob. 

fll52.  PErcEDANTTM  OsTRUTHiUM  Koch.  Boddaiu,  a relic  of  cul- 
t ivation, 
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fll72.  Hedera  Helix  L.  On  Fort  Charlotte,  Lerwick;  on  a 
house  at  Girlsta. 

fll78.  Sambucus  NIGRA  L.  Alien.  Spiggie. 

1198.  Galium  palustre  L.,  var.  microphyllum  Lange.  Scatsa 
Water. 

Var.  WiTHERiNGii  (Sm.).  Spiggie. 

1199.  G.  VERUM  L.  Fitful  Head. 

*Var.  MARiTiMUM  DC.  On  the  sands  near  Quendale. 

12.37.  ScABiosA  SucciSA  L.  Benegarth;  Spiggie,  with  pink 
flowers.  • 

1243.  SoLiDAGO  ViRG.YUREA  L.  Dalescord  Hill;  Cliva  rocks; 
Collafirth. 

1248.  Bellis  perennis  L.,  forma  prolifera.  The  Hen-and- 
Chicken’s  Daisy.  Dunrossness,  Mrs  Saxby". 

1270.  Antennaria  dioica  Gaertn.  Benegarth;  Weisdale; 
Spiggie;  Fitful  Head. 

1275.  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  L.  Isluster  ; Stromfirth ; Dales 
Voe. 

1329.  Achillea  Millefolium  L.,  forma  rosea.  Quendale. 

1353.  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  L.  Very  rare.  Spig 
gie.  Miss  Doris  Hunter. 

1360.  Matricaria  inodora  L.,  var.  phaeocephala  Rupr.  Ura- 
lirth;  Noss. 

fl362.  M.  suaveolens  Buch.  Aith  Voe;  Ollaberry,  etc.  Very 
abundant  at  Isluster  where  it  was  originally  introduced  with  chicken- 
corn. 

fI366.  T.ynacetum  vulgare  L.  Virkie;  Clousta;  Spiggie.  A 
i-elic  of  cultivation. 

1368.  Artemisia  vulgaris  L.,  var.  co.vrctata  Fors.  Weis- 
dale;  Spiggie;  Grutness. 
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*tl387.  Petasites  fragrans  Presl.  Alien.  Hortal.  Weisdale. 

1384.  Tussilago  Farfara  L.  Local.  Lerwick ; Spiggie. 

1393.  Senecio  aquaticus  Hill,  var.  pennatifidus  Gren.  A Godr. 
Hoddam;  \'iikic. 


1433.  CiRsiL'M  ARVENSE  Scop.  Rare.  Lerwick. 

Var.  MITE  Koch.  Spiggie. 

1451.  Centaurea  obscura  Jord.  Lund,  Unst,  Tate,  as  C. 

NIGRA. 


*1547.  IIeracium  S()Mmerfeltii  Lindeb.  Rare,  (’liva  Hill. 

1619.  H.  zETLANDicuM  Beeby.  In  the  place  where  Mr  Beeby 
discovered  it  at  Benegarth.  The  grass  had  just  been  cut  so  that 
most  of  the  specimens  were  in  the  hay.  A few  small  plants  had 
escajied.  It  was  at  this  farmhouse  of  Benegarth  that  .Mr  Beeby 
stayed  for  some  time  and  where  his  original  specimen  is  still  pre- 
served. 

1621.  H.  DEMissuM  Stronif.,  var.  pulchelliforme  W.R.L. 
This  atli'active  Hawkweed  occurreil  in  some  plenty  by  the  river-side 
at  Laxo.  This  is  a new  record  for  the  Mainland. 

1622.  H.  PROTRACTUM  Lindeb.  Rather  frequent  at  Cliva. 

1643.  Leontodon  autumnale  L.,  var.  Taraxaci  (L.).  Weis- 
dale; Ronas  Hill;  Fitful  Head;  Marrafield. 


lt)45.  Taraxacum  naevosum  Dahlst.  Lerwick,  etc. 

1645.  T.  NAEVOSIFORME  Dahlst.  Lerwick. 

1657.  SoNCHUS  ASPER  Hill,  var.  indivisa.  Spiggie;  Scous- 
l)urgh. 

1658.  S.  oleraceus  L.  Walls. 

Var.  LACERUS  Willd.  (Tayval. 

1664.  Lobelia  Dortmanna  Ij.  Aith  Voe  : Bron  Tioch. 

H)66.  Ja.^ione  MONTANA  L.,  forma  pali.ida.  Fitful  Head. 
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1685.  Vaccinium  Myi!Th,dus  L.  Fruiting  at  Wadbister. 

161)1.  Arctostadiiylos  alpina  Spreng.  The  altitudinal  range 
of  this  on  Ilonas  Hill  is  ‘200  1.‘3<I(I  feet  (not  1800  feet,  as  given  in  niy 
Flora). 

169*3.  Cadduna  vuloaris  Hull,  *var.  Erikak  Graebn.  Near 
Levenwick,  etc. 

1721.  Statice  pubescens  (Link)  Dr.  Very  small  tufts  on  Fit- 
ful Head. 

1724.  Primuea  vutoaris  finds.  Rather  frequent  and  occa- 
sionally dowering  in  August  as  at  Clousta  Voe,  Whiteness,  etc. 

1740.  Trientadis  europaea  L.  Bressay. 

1741.  Geaux  MARiTiMA  L.  Clousta  Voe. 

176‘5.  Gentiana  Amareli-a  L.  Scalloway. 

17615  (2).  G.  SEPTENTRiONAEis  Dr.  = forma  multicaueis  Lange, 
p.p.  Very  abundant  about  Spiggie;  Sc-ousburgh;  Sumburgh  ; Quen- 
dale. 

1765.  G.  campestris  L.  Tsbister;  Stromfirth  ; Dales  Voe:  Aith 
Voe;  Ollaberry;  Clousta  Voe;  Wadbister;  Spiggie. 

Var.  AEBA.  Stromfirth,  etc. 

*fl792.  Symphytum  pereorinum  Ledeb.  Bressay;  Tsbister. 

1805.  Lycopsis  arvensis  Ij.  Not  unfrequent  in  oat  crops  at 
Weisdale;  Ollaberry;  Tjevenwick  : Spiggie. 

1811.  Pneumaria  MARITIMA  ITill.  In  splendid  flower  at  Ura- 
firth  on  a strip  of  shingle,  some  of  the  plants  being  a yard  across; 
Ollaberry  ; Grutness. 

18 K3.  Myobotis  paeustris  Hill.  Clickimin. 

Var.  sTRirjuEosA  Reichb.  By  Huesbreck  IjocIi  ; Hillswick. 

1814.  M.  RBPENS  Don,  var.  aeba.  Weisdale;  near  Fitful  Head. 

1816.  M.  CAESPIT03A  F.  Schultz.  Spiggie. 
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1821.  M.  VERSICOLOR  Sm.  Weisdale;  Quendale. 

fl831.  Volvulus  sepium  Jung.  Bressay,  as  a garden  weed. 

*fl833.  Convolvulus  arvensis  L.  Garden  weed  at  Bressay  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs  Cameron. 

1911.  Veronica  Beccabunga  L.  Ollaberry. 

1924.  V.  AGRESTis  L.  Rare.  Bressay. 

1926.  V.  HEDERiFOLiA  L.  Spiggie 

1932.  Euphrasia  borealis  Wetts.  In  astounding  quantity  and 
in  great  beauty  on  the  light  sandy  soil  about  Spiggie,  near  Quen- 
dale and  on  the  dunes  about  Suinburgh  House  where  it  is  a pest  to 
the  grass  crops.  Its  range  of  colour  is  considerable — from  dark 
purple  through  lilac  to  white,  with  subtle  combinations  of  colour. 
It  bears  out  the  epithet  applied  by  Kerner  to  the  Eyebright  as  the 
“ Milky  Way.” 

1935.  E.  CURTA  Er.,  var.  glabrescens  Wetts.  Lee  of  Setter  ; 
Marrafield,  etc. 

1937.  E.  LATiFOLiA  Pursh.  Ronas  Hill;  Clousta. 

1939.  E.  MiCRANTHA  Reichb.  Weisdale;  Dalescord  ; Brou  Loch  ; 
Aith  Voe;  Fitful  Head;  Ronas  Hill.  =1^.  gracilis  Fr. 

1940.  E.  SCOTICA  Wettst.  Frequent.  Dalescord;  Aith  Voe; 
Marrafield;  Bratta  Field;  Fitful  Head;  Brou. 

1948.  Bartsia  Odontites  Huds.  Rare.  Sumburgh. 

1949.  Pedicularis  palustris  L.  Weisdale;  Aith  Voe,  etc. 
1955.  Rhinanthus  monticola  Dr.  Fitful  Head. 

1957.  R.  Drummond-Hati  Dr.  Aith  Voe. 

1957  (2).  R.  groenlandicus  Chab.  Marrafield  Water. 

1976.  Utricularia  ma,ior  Schmidt.  Brou  Loch  and  marshes 


near, 
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1980.  PiNuuicuLA  VULGARIS  L.  and  perhaps  the  var.  minor 
Koch.  Near  Marrafield  Water. 

*fl990.  Mentha  longifolia  Huds.  Levenwick,  as  a relic  of  cul- 
tivation. 

*tl99.‘l.  X M.  PIPERITA  (L.).  In  some  quantity  and  completely 
naturalised  along  a small  stream  at  Scoushurgh.  There  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  corn  mill  above  the  place  where  it  grows. 

1994.  M.  AQUATiCA  L.  Huesbreck;  Wadbister.  Rarely  flower- 
ing. 

2008.  Thymus  zetlandicus  Ronniger  Druce.  Leaves  7- 
nerved,  broadly  elliptical,  when  fully  grown  h mm.  long,  3 nun. 
bi-oad,  upper  sui-face  very  hairy,  the  lower  half  of  the  margin  bear- 
ing long  (up  to  2 mm.)  cilia.  Flowering  shoots  goniotrichous,  u])- 
per  haii’S  scattered  and  patent,  almost  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  stem.  Capitula  large-flowered,  15-18  mm.  in  diameter.  Pedun- 
cles closely  covered  with  stiff  hairs  which  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards.  Calyx  with  thick  nerves,  long,  villous,  glabrous  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  It  differs  from  sub-sj).  Drucei  in  its  strongly  hairy 
leaves  with  their  long  cilia  and  approaches  T . nrcticns  in  its  occa- 
sionally 5-nerved  leaves  (especially  the  dwarf  forms  from  Ronas 
Hill).  Scalloway;  Fitful  Head.  As  a forma  n.\na  with  very  small 
foliage,  summit  of  Ronas  Hill. 

*12036.  Nepeta  hederacea  Trev.  About  crofters’  cottages  at 
Levenwick  and  near  houses  at  (^ouba.  Doubtless  an  adventive  hor- 
tal  and  pei-haps  once  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

2044.  Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  *var.  alba.  Quendale,  on  a 
grassy  bank. 

2056.  X Stachts  ambigua  Sm.  Weisdale;  Laxo. 

2062.  Caleopsis  Tetrahit  L.,  var.  bifida  (Boenn.).  Aith  Voe; 
Spiggie,  etc. 

2073.  Lamium  MOLtircELLTPOLTUM  Fr.  Weisdale. 

2091.  Plantago  MARiTiMA  L.,  var.  lanosa  (Edm.).  Weisdale. 
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Var.  PTGMAEA  Lange.  Fitful  Head. 

2091.  ]’.  Edmondstonii  Dr.  See  Flora  Zetl.  61.  To  this  must, 

I think,  he  I'eferred  plants  which  grow  in  the  disintegrated  granite 
of  the  Konas  Hill  summit. 

2101.  Littohella  uniflora  Asch.  Marrafield  Water;  Sand 
water;  Brou  Loch;  Hillswell  Loch,  etc. 

2124.  (TienopO'Uium  album  L.  Rare.  Lerwick. 

2144.  Atripi.ex  patula  L.  Clousta  Voe. 

Var.  BRACTKATA  Westcr.  Spiggie. 

2147.  A.  HASTATA  L.  Walls;  Clousta;  Aith  Voe. 

2149.  A.  OLABRiuscuLA  Ediuondst.  Aith  Voe;  Ollaherry. 

Var.  Babingtonii  Dr.  Urafiith  : Ollaherry;  Sumhurgh. 

2175.  Polygonum  Persicaria  L.  Rare.  Scalloway  ; Brou  Loch. 

2184.  P.  avicul.\re  L.,  var.  litoralk  Koch.  Spiggie. 

2196.  Rumex  longifolius  DC.  Weisdale ; Spiggie. 

X R.  coNsi'ERSus  Hartm.  Urafirth. 

2200.  R.  OBTUsiFOLius  L.  Lerwick. 

2225.  Euphorbia  Helioscopia  L.  Rare.  Spiggie. 

2250.  Urtica  dioica  L.  A distinct  looking  plant  grew  near 
Quendale  with  broader  ovate  leaves  with  large  open  teeth. 

2251.  U.  URENS  L.  Clousta  Voe. 

*f2267.  Salix  pent.\ndra  L.  Planted  at  Girlsta.  It  is  the  narrow- 
leaved form. 

*12273.  S.  viminalis  L.  Alien.  Hortal.  Evidently  planted,  as 
at  Weisdale. 

2275.  S.  Caprea  L.  Spiggie. 

2276.  S,  aurita  L.  Ishister;  Lee  of  Setter;  Laxo, 
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*Var.  MINOR.  Ronas  Hill;  Laxo. 

* X VIMINALIS.  Laxo. 

2278.  S.  REPENS  L.  Isbister;  Laxo. 

*Var.  PROSTRATA  (Sni.).  Fitful  Head. 

Var.  PARviFOLiA.  Spiggie;  Ward  of  Scousburgli. 

X AURiTA=  X S.  AMBiouA  Sin.  Laxo,  with  both  parents,  less  hairy 
than  usual. 

2285.  S.  HERBACEA  L.  At  1470  feet  on  Runas  Hill;  Brattafield. 

2295.  Empetrum  nigrum  L.  Clousta  Voe,  at  sea  level ; Fitful 
Head,  etc. 


2326.  Orchis  incarnata  L.,  var.  pulcheela  Di-.  Whiteness. 

2326  (2).  0.  PRAETERMissA  Dr.,  var.  pulcheela  Dr.  Aith  Voe; 

Wadbister;  Marrafield  ; Weisdale;  Scatsa  ; Bressay. 

2326  (3).  0.  PURPURBLEA  Steph.  Urafirth;  Aith  Voe. 

2327.  0.  MACUEATA  L.  Weisdale;  Aith  Voe;  Brattaheld;  Mar- 
rafield; Ronas  Hill;  Fitful  Head,  etc.  Of  varying  colours  but  no 
passages  to  O.  Fuchsii  which  seems  to  be  absent. 

2338.  Habenaria  Gymnadenia  Dr.  Near  Boddani. 

2340.  H.  viRiDis  Br.  Weisdale. 

2408.  SciLEA  VERNA  L.  Abundant.  Weisdale;  Quendale : 
St  ronifirth  ; Fethaland  ; Clousta  Voe. 

f2415.  Lieiu-M  PTRENAicuM  Gouan.  Alien.  Hortal.  By  a stream 
near  a house.  Weisdale. 

2429.  JuNCUS  EFFUSUS  L..  var.  spiralis  M‘Nab.  Fitful  Head; 
many  plants  approaching  it  on  the  moorlands  near  Lerwick;  Petta 
Water,  etv. 

2410.  .1.  Gerardi  Lois.  Virkio. 

Var.  gracilis  Dr.  Clousta 
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[A  rush  from  Urafirt.h  may  be  J . alpinus  Vill.  or  belong  to  the 
above  but  the  fruits  are  immature.  I 


2448. 

Hill. 

J.  TRiFiDGS  L.  Very  rare.  Only  on  the  top  of  Ronas 

2449. 

JuNCOiDEs  SYLVATicuM  (Hiuls.).  Marrafield  Water ; Cliva  ; 

Wadbister  ravine;  on  a holm  in  Funds  Water;  Fitful  Head. 

2458.  J.  SPiCATUM  (L.)  Dr.  Very  rare  on  Ronas  Hill  as  a small 
form. 

2464.  Spauoanium  simplex  L.,  var.  longissimum  Fr.  Probably 
Ibis,  lint  barren,  in  Billister  Loch. 


2465. 

S.  NATANS  L.  (affive).  Peltadale. 

2483. 

Triglochin  PAiiUSTRE  L.  Wadbister. 

2485. 

PoTAMOGETON  NAT.VNS  L.  Often  with  narrower  leaves 

tlian  the  English  plant. 

2486.  P.  POLYGONiFOUUS  Pourr.,  var.  bkicetorum  Syme.  This 
is  often  found  among  the  wet  turf  on  the  hillsides. 

2493.  P.  GRAMiNEUS  L.  Spiggie;  Brou  Loch. 

2495.  P.  NiTENS  Web.  Brou  Loch. 

*Var.  suBiNTERMEDius  Hagstr.  Spiggie. 

2502.  P.  PERFOLiATUS  L.  Loch  of  Hostigates;  Sandwater ; Brou 


Loch. 

2512. 

P.  PECTiNATUS  L.  Aith  Voe;  Hillswell  Loch. 

2513.  P.  FiLiFORMis  Pers.,  *forma  major  Tis.  Brou  Loch;  Loch 
Spiggie;  Loch  Tingwall. 

2516.  Ruppia  rosteleata  Koch.  Burra  Voe;  Whiteness  Voe. 
Vai-.  NANA  Syme.  Whiteness  Voe. 

2520.  ZosTKRA  MARINA  Tj.  Whiteness  Voe.  Beebv  only  saw  the 
var.  a/u/vsHfoha  in  Zetland  but  the  *type  was  abundant  here  and 
the  waves  had  piled  up  a mass  of  it  along  the  coast. 
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Var.  ANGusTiFOLiA  HoiTiem.  With  the  above. 

2529.  Eleocharis  palustris  Br.  Two  feet  high  near  Boddani; 
Clumlie  Loch. 

2529  (2).  E.  UNiGLUMis  Schultes.  Spiggie. 

2530.  ]*L  multicaulis  Br.  Ollaberry;  Ronas  Voe. 

*2531.  IL  ACicuiiARis  Br.  This  is  practically  a new  county  re- 
cord since  Beeliy’s  Queyhouse  Loch  specimen  is  a submerged  foi'm  of 
Junciis  hulhosus.  I dredged  it  in  small  quantity  but  barren  from 
Brou  Loch  and  Loch  Spiggie  in  1924. 

2539.  SciRPUS  PAUCIFLORUS  Lightf.  Aith  Voe. 

2554.  Sctioenus  nigricans  L.  Aith  Voe,  with  its  var.  nanus 
Lange. 

2564.  Carex  inflata  Huds.  Laxo,  etc. 

2572.  C.  BiNERvis  Sm.  Fitful  Head,  etc. 

2575.  C.  FULVA  Host.  Dalescord;  Aith  Voe. 

2676.  C.  FLAVA  L.,  var.  oedocarpa  Anders.  Clousta  Voe;  Aith 
Voe;  Ronas  Hill. 

X C.  XANTHOCARPA  Deg.  Aith  Voe. 

2576  (2).  C.  LEPiDOCARPA  Tausch.  Stromfirth ; Weisdale;  Wad- 
bister. 

2687.  C.  PTLULiFERA  L.  Dalescord ; Laxo ; Collafirtli. 

2591.  C.  PANiCEA  L.  Lee  of  Setter;  Brattafield ; Aith  Voe. 

2608.  C.  LEPORiNA  L.  After  diversicolor  and  Goodenowii  the 
commonest  sedge.  Lerwick;  Clousta  Voe;  Ronas  Voe;  Boddam ; 
Spiggie;  Quendale. 

2621.  C.  ARENARiA  L.  Queiidalc. 

2625.  C.  iNCURVA  Lightf.  Spiggie.  among  the  dunes,  locally 
abundant;  Sumburgh,  plentiful;  in  abundance  about  Hillwells 
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Some  fine  specimens,  nearly  six  inches  high,  at  Spiggie  may  go  to 
the  *var.  ekecta  Lange. 

2()2(S.  C.  1‘L'UCAKis  L.  Cliva ; Channel-  Wick;  Clousta  Voe;  Is- 
iiister. 


2629. 

C.  DioiCA  L.  Aith 

Voe. 

''2651. 

Phalaris  canariensis  L 

Alien. 

Foreshore,  Grutness. 

2655. 

P.  ARUNDINACEA  L. 

Not 

rare  as  the 

var.  or  forma*  viiu- 

ms.  Lerwick;  S[)iggie;  Quendale ; near  Fitful  Head. 

266S.  Ai.omccuiiUS  genicudatus  L.  Burra  Voe,  etc. 

267‘L  Pheeum  dhatense  L.  Quendale,  Spiggie,  as  the  var. 
iNTEioMEDiEM  (Jord.),  which  may  he  an  introduction. 

2684.  Agkostis  alba  L.,  var.  stolonifeba  (L.).  Aith  Voe; 
Wadbister. 

Var.  0(  AHCTATA  (^Hoffiii.).  Quendale,  etc. 

Var.  MAHiTiMA  Meyer.  Quendale. 

2685.  A.  CAi’ii.LARis  L.,  var.  pumila  (L.)  Dr.  Weisdale ; Brat- 
tafield. 

2687.  A.  CANiNA  L.  Brou  Loch. 

Var.  MUTiCA  (Gaud.)  Dr.  Spiggie. 

2702.  Ammophila  arundinacea  Link.  Quendale. 

2709.  Deschampsia  caespitosa  Beauv.,  var.  bhevifolia 
(Pain.).  Fitful  Head. 

2711.  D.  setacea  Hack.  In  a small  pool  on  the  east  side  <4’ 
Ilonas  Hill. 

2712.  I).  Fi.F.xuosA  Trin.  Laxo,  with  lai-ge  tlorets. 

2714.  lloLCiLS  LANATUs  L..  var.  albovihens  lleichh.  Spiggie. 

12719.  A VENA  sTiiioosA  Schreh. . var.  ohoadense  (Manpiand). 
Aitli  \h)e ; I'ralirth;  Wadbister;  Burra  Voe;  Spiggie;  Clayval  : 
Levenwick. 
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12720.  A.  SATiVA  L.  Lerwick;  Spiggie;  Grutness. 

2722.  A.  PUBESCENS  Huds.  Stromfirth. 

2724.  Arrhenathbrum  elatius  M.  & K.  Spiggie. 

272d.  a.  tuberosum  (Gil.)  Dr.  Walls;  Wadbister. 

2732.  SiEGLiNGiA  decumbens  Bernh.  Aith  Voe. 

2733.  Phragmites  Phragmites  (L.).  Delete  the  Dunrossness 
locality. 

2738.  Cynosurus  oristatus  L.  Weisdale. 

2745.  Molinia  caerulea  Moencli,  var.  depauperata  (Lindl.). 
Whiteness;  Aith  Voe. 

Var.  minima  Kabenh.  Whiteness. 

2746.  Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv.  Brou  Loch;  Tolob.  Ver 
local. 

2759.  PoA  IRRIGATA  Lindel).  Pettadale. 

2761.  P.  TRiviALis  L.,  var.  septentrionalis  Dr.  Uiafirth; 
Spiggie. 

2772.  Glyceria  fluitans  Br.  Clickiinin;  Quendale,  etc. 

Var.  TRITICEA  Fr.  Sandwater. 

277-1.  G.  DisTANs  Wahl.  Lerwick;  Boddani. 

Var.  PROSTRATA  Beeby.  Lerwick;  Catfirth. 

2776.  G.  maritima  Wahl.  Walls;  Aith  Voe;  Garths  Voe;  Clous- 
la  V^oe. 

2785.  Fbstuca  rubra  L.,  *var.  arenaria  Osb.  Spiggie,  teste 

I loWAHTir. 

\'ai-.  pRUiNosA  = (JLAUCESCENS  (Hack.).  Spiggie. 

2787.  F.  oviNA  1j.,  var.  *supina  Hack.,  forma  vivipara.  Dales- 
cord  ; Fitful  Head,  etc. 


2811.  Bromus  noRDEACEus  L.  Whiteness;  Quendale. 
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2827.  AfiuoFYiiON  JUNCEUM  Beauv.  Spiggie. 

283U.  A.  REPENS  Beauv.,  var.  Lebrsianum  Beauv.  Ollaberry. 

28.")r).  Eiamus  arenarius  L.  Ollaberry;  Quendale. 

2868.  Equisetum  SYLVATICUM  L.  Ualescord  ; Spiggie. 

2878.  Blechnum  Spicant  With.  Konas  Hill;  Clianner  Wick. 

288r).  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  L.  Konas  Voe ; Oliva. 

2881).  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Roth.  Boddam,  locally  plenti- 
ful; Ohanner  Wick;  Wadbister. 

Var.  coNVEXUM  Newin.  Channer  Wick. 

2896.  Dryopteris  Fiux-mas  Schott.  Laxo,  abundant. 

2899.  D.  aristata  Dr.  Wadbister;  Laxo;  Marrafield  Water. 

Var.  AEPiNA  Moore.  Fitful  Head;  Bratta  Field. 

2907.  PoLYi’ODiUM  vuLGARE  L.  Marrafield  Water. 

Var.  BREVE  Lange.  Fitful  Head. 

2919.  Botryciiium  Lunaria  S\v.  Quendale;  Clayval;  Ward  of 
Scousburgh. 

292J.  IsoETES  EACUsTuis  L.  Spiggie;  Brou  Loch. 

2927.  I.  ECHiNOSPORA  Dur.  Brou  Loch. 

2931.  Lycopodium  Selago  L.  Dalescord;  Brattafield. 

2932.  Selaginella  Selaginoides  Link.  Aith  Voe;  Wadbister; 
Olousta  : Weisdale;  Fitful  Head. 

2934.  Niteij.a  opaca  Ag.  Brou  Loch. 

*Vai-.  BUACiTYCEEMA  Of.  A B.-W.  Asta  ; Tingwall  ; Spiggie  and 
Brou  Lochs.  In  I he  last  place  with  intermediate  forms.  It  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  travslucens,  so  lai-ge  are  the  main  stems. 

2943  (2).  Toeypeuea  nidifica  Leonh.  Still  in  small  quantity  in 
Huesbreck  Loch. 
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2949.  CiiAKA  vuj.OAUis  L.  Sandwater;  Slromtii  th ; Wadbister; 
Busta  Voe. 


2950.  C.  coNTKAKiA  Bruuii.  Spiggie. 

2955.  (J.  ASEKKA  Willd.  In  immense  quantity  in  Brou  Loch; 

Loch  Spiggie. 

2958  (2).  (I.  nHjncATar.A  Braun.  The  “ robust  tufted  form  ” 

alluded  to  in  Fi.  Zctl.  p.  90  as  growing  on  the  margin  of  Tingwall 
and  Asta  Lochs  is  the  *var.  annulata  recently  described  by  Canon 
Bullock-Webster  and  Mr  J.  Groves. 


AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 

(Continuation.) 

E.  Almquist. 

In  the  lieporf  for  1922  p.  807  I drew  attention  to  the  assault  of 
some  mendelists  on  the  Linnean  species.  The  allogams  must  be 
hybrid,  they  pretend,  without  regard  to  nature  or  literature.  Al- 
leady  a long  time  ago  Ale.xis  Jordan  treated  this  t|uestion  experi- 
mentally and  on  a large  scale.  Jordan  found  the  spontaneous  small 
species  constant  in  culture  and  discovered  even  that  they  do  not  cross 
spontaneously  although  growing  in  society.  His  discovery  is  veiy 
interesting  but  ought  not  to  be  generalised.  These  mendelists  shut 
the  eyes  also  to  the  results  of  De  Vries’  studies,  not  to  mention  also 
Linne’s  great  experience. 

In  nature,  1 think,  the  constant  forms  take  the  lead  in  most 
groups  plainly,  while  they  have  greatest  chance  to  survive  in  a hard 
concuri-ence.  Some  groups  behave  (piite  differently.  That  was 
observed  already  by  Linne. 

Every  new  fact  is  welcome  but  faulty  conclusions,  with  high  pre- 
tentions, have  no  place  in  science.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  spon- 
laneoiis  ami  cultivated  plants  the  same.  In  gardens  and  agricul- 
ture true  selection  niles.  Man  protects  and  selects  the  useful  forms. 
Other  factors  rule  in  nature  and  long  periods  have  fulfilled  the  work. 
The  wild  Linnean  species  are  natural  and  created  without  human 
arbitrariness. 
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Speculative  species  may  also  have  great  value,  but  the  different 
unities  must  not  be  confounded.  It  must  be  e.\amined  how  far  the 
new  terms  genotyp,  biotyp,  pure  lines  correspond  to  the  older 
terms  collective  and  small  species.  Nature’s  unities  cannot  be 
changed  and  will  always  keep  their  worth. 

The  pure  lines  should  be  the  only  sure  constant  forms.  On  the 
contrary  all  spontaneous  plants,  the  autoganis  as  much  as  the  allo- 
ganis,  must  be  cultivated  in  order  to  prove  their  constancy.  Many 
groups  of  spontaneous  allogams  keep  without  doubt  their  constancy 
quite  as  surely  as  the  autogams  in  nature. 

The  floras  must  indicate  the  difference  between  occasional  cross- 
ing and  old  hybrids,  between  fertile  and  sterile  hybrids,  between 
forms  that  eveiywhere  pi'oduce  hybrids  and  forms  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts ai-e  (]uite  constant,  as  for  instance  Qutrvus  Rohur  in  Sweden. 


POTAMOUETON  LANCEOLATUS  Smith. 

Akthuu  Bennett. 

English  Botany,  t.  1895,  February  1,  1809.  Drawn  fi'oin  speci- 
mens gathered  by  Rev.  H.  Davies,  August  1808.  “ Lakes  of  N. 

Wales.” 

This  habitat  seems  strange  as  Rev.  H.  Davies  in  his  specimens 
to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  at  the  Linnean  Society  gives,  “ Between  Bodafan 
and  Lligwy,  Anglesea but  in  others  to  Dawson  Turner  (Kew 
Herb.)  he  gives  “ Lakes  of  N.  Wales.”  Mi'  C.  Bailey  in  the  Rerun! 
Club  Report  for  1875  p.  138  gives  the  actual  place  as  ‘‘  Growing 
in  patches  with  P.  (jramirveus  (lieterophyllus)  and  P.  perfoliatus  in 
a small  brook  (the  River  Lligwy)  on  Rhos  Lligwy,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  New  National  School.”  The  plant  was  gathered 
“ hero  and  again  ” until  Babington  in  the  Journnl  of  Botany  1881. 
p.  54  gave  a note  on  it.  On  this  Mr  Griffith  of  Bangor  paid  several 
visits  to  the  station  even  as  late  as  October  to  try  and  obtain  fruits, 
but  none  had  been  produced. 

On  August  4th,  1880,  I found  the  plant  in  a ditch  on  Burwell 
Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  growing  with  P.  heterophylhis,  the  ditch  be- 
ing lined  with  Scirpus  acicularis  L.,  in  all  stages  of  growth  and 
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flowering.  When  dried  I took  a good  specimen  to  Kew.  Showing 
it  to  Mr  Baker  he  asked  where  I found  it.  On  telling  him  he  said 
No,  can’t  be  lanceolatus^  only  hetero'phyllus.'’  Rather  crestfallen 
I took  it  to  Prof.  Oliver  who  followed  Mr  Baker’s  dictum.  Still  not 
satisfied  I asked  if  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was  there.  He  was,  and  I 
took  it  to  him.  He  said  “ But  have  you  or  Baker  or  Oliver  had  the 
.specimens  out  of  the  Herbajuum.  1 said  “ No.”  He  then  went  with 
me,  got  them  out,  and  after  looking  at  them  said,  “ Most  certainly 
the  same,  and  a good  find.  Take  up  the  genus,  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  we  will  heljj  you.”  That  is  how  I came  to  study  Pota- 
mogeton.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  only  this,  it  shows  how'  kindly 
disposed  a botanist  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  position  could  be  to  a 
tyro. 

Naturally  enough  when  I wrote  to  Prof.  Babington  he  doubted 
it  (fl/10/1880);  but  on  I.0/IO/I88O  he  wrote,  “ Most  certainly  1 was 
very  sceptical  about  it;  but  I am  now  convinced  that  your  plant  is 
the  same  as  the  Angelsea  one.”  I planted  speci’.nens  in  a small  pond 
in  my  garden.  These  flourished  remarkably  and  in  a few  years  I 
had  200  specimens  dried.  These  I distributed  over  Europe  with  a 
request  that  if  the  recipients  had  anything  like  it,  woidd  they  com- 
municate. None  had  but  Nyman  suggested  it  might  be  a dying- 
out  species.”  After  many  trials  1 succeeded  in  making  it  fruit,  by 
placing  glass  on  cork  under  the  plants.  The  fruit  was  different  to 
any  known  species  in  the  genus. 

The  first  to  suggest  its  hybrid  origin  were  Messrs  Beeby  and 
Fryer  and  after  watching  and  drying  it  month  after  month  T agreed 
with  them.  In  Europe  it  had  been  looked  on  as  something  unknown, 
(’hamisso  and  Schlechfendahl  in  TAntinen  1827,  p.  233  remark  “P. 
lanccnlafv-s:  (Sm.)  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1985  est  P.  Invceolatus,  species  recog- 
ne.scenda.” 

In  the  forties  Besser.  Gorski  and  Wolfgang  distributed  many 
specimens  of  the  genus,  and  in  the  Vienna  Herbarium  there  is  one 
named  by  Gorski,  ” P.  lanceolntus  Sm.*  This  is  a slender  specimen 
of  P.  nlqnnvs^  Balb. 

Fries  Mant.  3,  17  (1842)  under  P.  nigrescens  Fr.,  “ P.  lanceo- 
hitus  Wilson  in  Hook  Br.  FI.  iv.,  p.  70.  1 optime  praeter  spicam,” 


*Aivn.  Nat.  l!ofm.  Wien,  vii.,  290,  1892. 
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and  adds  “ spica  densiflora  elongata,  cylindrica  (i.e.  niyrescen.i) 
(nec  elliptica,  ut  in  F.  lanceolato)  &c.”  Hooker,  quoting  Wilson  (ed. 
5,  .‘Ml,  1842),  “ Floating  leaves  are  always  found  where  the  curreni 
is  slow.  The  chain-like  reticulations  are  only  distinguishable  near 
tlie  midrib  on  tlie  subnier.sed  leaves,  the  Hoating  leaves  being  ele- 
gantly overspread  by  them.” 

Aftei-  many  years  suggestions  were  made  that  a nearly  similar 
plant  was  gathei-ed  by  (lillot  in  France.-  i.e.  ” P.  rivnhiris."  It  was 
certainly  neai-  to,  and  must  be  placed  under  it.  I was  indebted  to 
Dr  Gillot  for  a s])ecimen  from  ‘‘  The  Riviere  de  ('ure  entre  Mont- 
sauche  e(  Gouliex  (Nicvre),  Saone  et  Loire,  August  188.3;”  for  an- 
other to  the  I’aiis  Herbarium,  and  a third  to  M.  Magniei-  of  St 
Quentien.  Fryer  considered  the  English  plant  to  be  hefero/Ji//// us  x 
pusUlus,  and  Aschei-son  A Giaeb.  Syn.  FI.  Mitt.  I'hn-op.  1,  .348, 
1807,  make  P.  rtrularis  as  “f/rumiueus  x mnrronofvs'’  {lieferophi/l- 
fus  X Fi-iesii). 

'I’lien  in  the  Herb,  lloissiei'  1 found  a s])ecimen,  “Pof,auio(/etnu 
in  paludibus,  Corfu,  August  -1.  1870,  a Letounieux,”  Corfu  being 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  next  came  from  Dr  Fi.scher  of  Herne, 
— “Henie,  Ditch,  Eiholmoss,  with  P.  (/ciisun  L.  and  Charas.”  'I'liis 
is  a more  slender  plant  than  eilhei'  the  Fi-ench  or  English  and  may 
be  called  /\  hc/vefirus.  Ascherson  A Graeb.,  l.c.,  seem  to  regard  a 
plant  from  Lnuenberg,  ex  Nolte.  as  hmceolntus,  but  in  the  1023 
edition  they  ignore  it.  In  Fi-vei-’s  Pniamopetnns  of  the  Bi-lfi.ch 
/.s^c.s'.  plate  30  excellently  I'epiesents  the  Burwell  plant. 

Names  that  have  been  ])laceil  to  it  ai-e  as  under  : — 

P.  la u-u-o/af us,  ^ suh/iafaiis  Roemer  A Schultes  Sysl . iii.,  r)07. 
(1818). 

P.  lanreoJafus,  fluitnus  Hook.  Hr.  FI.,  ed.  3,  77,  (1835). 

P.  Inrjreolafus,  v.  honwphyUus  Maoreight  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  221, 
(1837). 

P.  Incens,  v.  lanceolotus  Benth.  Hand.  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  1,  403. 
(1858). 

P.  rivuJaris  Bull.  Roc.  Dau])h.,  t.  14,  584,  (1887). 

P.  rufesrrus  Schrad.,  sub-sp.  nvvlnris  Nyman  ('onsp.  FI. 
Enrop.,  Su|)p.  287,  (1800), 
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1 feel  sure  from  cultivating  the  plant  so  long,  and  from  the  float- 
ing submerged  leaves  that  htterofliyllus  and  not  coloratus  is  one  of 
the  factors  of  the  English  plant. 

The  Rev.  H.  Davies  in  his  Welsh  Bntanology  (1813)  gives  as  its 
Welsh  name  “ Dyfr-llys-cnt-ddail.” 


CANON  JOHN  VAUCHAN  AND  HIS  HERBARIUM. 

O.  Cl.ARIDGE  Dbuce,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

In  Hej).  B.E.C.  708-712,  1922  I gave  an  obituary  of  this  grace- 
ful winter,  who  was  a devoted  lover  of  flowers  and  their  haunts. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  widow,  his  llerbai  ium  has  been  given 
to  me,  and  I have  been  through  it  in  order  to  incorporate  it  with 
my  own  collection.  Each  sheet  lias  been  duly  labelled  “ Herb.  Canon 
J.  \'aughan.”  The  collection  is  a fairly  representative  one,  but 
Canon  V'aughan  preferred  to  select  typical  specimens  which  he  care 
fully  ilried  and  mounted.  Varieties  and  forms  he  ignored.  The 
idaiits  were  on  the  whole  accurately  named  and  in  many  cases  were 
from  classif  habitats.  A few  of  the  new  or  more  interesting  locali- 
ties are  given  below.  In  some  cases  they  are  new  county  records. 
North  Hants  gives  the  greater  number  of  specimens  but  there  are 
others  from  Portchester,  Landridge  and  Dro.xford  as  well  as  from 
his  father’s  home  at  Finchingfield  in  Essex,  whence  he  paid  his  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of  John  Ray  at  Black  Notley  and  gathered 
Cood  King  Henry  and  the  Ground  Ivy  from  his  tomb.  His  kindness 
to  Wychamists  is  evidenced  by  the  Orchids  which  he  gathered  in 
their  company.  He  had  a wide  circle  of  correspondents  who  sent 
him  plants  for  idetitification  or  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  collection.  His 
Herbarium  dates  from  188.5-1918.  Its  examination  has  lieen  at  once 
a pleasant  and  a sad  task  since  it  brought  back  memories  of  de- 
lightful excursions  and  conveisations  and  has  raised  regrets  that 
such  an  urbane  and  kindly  colleague  is  no  longer  present  in  our 
ninks  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  his  good  example. 

Anemone  nemoro?»a  L.,  represented  also  by  the  var.  purpurea  DC. 

from  Monk  Wood,  Alton,  N.  Hants. 
fA.  apenntna  L.  Near  Lungmore,  Hants. 

Mtosurus  minimus  L.  Gosport,  S.  Hants. 
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Adonis  annua  L.  Hashani  Hill,  Wilts,  G.  Manyat. 

Ranunculus  auricomus  L.  Thedden  Churchyard,  N.  Hants,  a form 
with  perfect  petals. 

R.  ACER  L.,  var.  Boraeanus  (Jord.).  Finchingfield,  Essex,  1884. 
Aquilkgia  vui.garis  L.  Between  Hissenford  and  Downferry,  E. 

Cornwall,  1887,  a white-flowered  form. 
tC.\MM.\RUM  iiyemalis  Greene.  Manoi-  Farm,  Faringdon,  Alton,  N. 
Hants,  1886. 

tOELPHiNiUM  Ajacis  L.  Duiiwicli  Priory,  E.  Suffolk,  1886. 
fl'liUMEDiUM  ALi'iNUM  L.  Knypei’sley,  Staffs,  //.  E.  Fox,  1887. 
fCARNORCHis  canadensis  (DC.)  Dr.  Newland  Vale,  Cumberland, 
1886,  II.  P.  Brunell,  wrongly  named  Fumaria  soUda. 

Paraver  Rhoeas  L.  Southwold,  E.  Suffolk.  This  is  the  var.  cauda- 
TiEOHUM  Fedde. 

CocHLEARiA  ALPiNA  Sw.  Summit  of  Cairntoul,  S.  Aberdeen,  II.  F. 
Fox,  188.5. 

Araris  petraea  Lam.  At  2000  ft.  near  Torridon,  W.  Ross.  I have 
already  rej)oi'ted  it  fiom  Ben  Eay  in  this  area. 

A.  I’ERFOLiATA  Lain.  Worldham,  near  Alton,  N.  Hants,  1885. 
Radicula  syi.vestris  Dr.  Winchester  Meads,  S.  Hants.  .\  N.C.R. 
Erophila  VERNA  Meyer.  Alton,  N.  Hants,  1885.  This  is  good 
PRAECOX  DC. 

fllEspERis  MATRONALis  L.  River  side,  Kingsley,  N.  Hants,  1887. 
Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.  Portchester,  S.  Hants;  Kingsley, 
Selborne,  N.  Hants.  Probably  spreading  in  the  county. 
Townsend  (7'7.  IIa?its)  says  very  rare. 

Vioi.A  HiRTA  L.,  var.  propera  (Joid.)  Gillot.  Alton,  N.  Hants. 
fDiANTiiu.s  Ahmeria  L.  Auldgirth,  Dumfries,  J.  Fin  (/land,  1886. 

Given  as  an  oscaj)e  in  the  Flora  of  Dumfries  for  72,  7.3  A 74. 
*D.  DELTOiDES  L.  Pai’kdown,  Oakley,  N.  Hants,  Miss  M.  A.  Scoff, 
1914.  New  to  the  County.  See  7?e;u  B.E.C.  862,  1914. 
fSir.ENE  niCHOTOMA  Ehrli.  In  a clover  field,  Soberton,  S.  Hants, 
1905. 

S.  NOCTiFi.ORA  L.  Botley,  S.  Hants,  “ very  rare  in  the  county.” 

S.  GALMCA  L.  Rogate,  W.  Sussex. 

fS.  CRETiCA  L.  Wycor,  Portchester,  S.  Hants,  1894,  with  Flax. 
S\(iiNA  NODOSA  L.  Dunwich,  East  Suffolk  ; Bude  Downs,  (''ornwall. 
Both  the  var.  moniliformis  Lange. 
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Montia  damprosperma,  var.  boreo-rivularis  Dr.  Shevenance,  Co. 

Antrim,  Prneger,  labelled  M.  fontana,  var.  rivvlaris. 
Hvpkuicum  perforatum  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants.  The  var.  angusti- 
FOLIUM  DC. 

tMAiAA  PusiLEA  With.  Portchester,  S.  Hants,  1893,  named  by 
K.  F.  Linton  as  nicaeensis,  but  it  is  not  that  species. 
fCERANiuM  PriAEUM  L.  Ely,  Cambridge,  1886. 

EuODIUM  PIMPINEM.AEFOmUM  Sibth.  Southwold,  Suffolk. 
flMPATiENS  PARviFLORA  DC.  St  Osyth’s,  N.  Essex. 
fMKur.oTUS  iNDiCA  All.  Kelvedon,  Essex.  The  specimen  ’s 
laljelled  officinalis^. 

fCoLUTEA  ARBORESCENS  L.  St  Helen’s  Spit,  Isle  of  Wight,  1893. 
This  precedes  the  Essex  specimen  gathered  by  the  Kev.  P.  T. 
(•orfe  in  1903.  Of  course  it  is  a planted  shrub. 
fLoTUS  STMQUosus  L.  Fo)‘est  of  Here  Farm,  S.  Hants,  1886. 

VHcia  Lathyroides  L.  Titchfield,  S.  Hants. 

Prunus  insititia  L.  Finchingfield,  N.  Essex. 

PoTENTiLEA  REPTANS  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants,  1885.  This  is  the  var. 
MiCROPHYLLA  Tratt. 

Ar.OHEMiLLA  vuEGARis  L.  Finchingfield,  N.  Essex,  1885.  This  is 
the  var.  minor  Huds. 

Pyrus  Mauus  L.,  var.  mitis  Wallr.  x\lton,  N.  Hants;  Machynl- 
leth, Montgomery,  1890. 

fP.  PiNNATiFiDA  Ehih.  About  Hall  Park,  near  Shalford,  N.  Essex. 
Of  course  a planted  tree. 

Chrysospuenium  ai.ternifi.orum  L.  Finchingfield,  N.  Es.sex. 
fSEDUM  DASYPiiYEUUM  L.  *Portchester  Castle,  S.  Hants.  1907. 
Angelica  sylvbstris  L.  Alton.  N.  Hants.  This  is  the  var.  decur- 
RKNS  Fisch. 

fAMMi  MAJUS  L.  Felstead.  Essex,  1884,  Gepp. 
fLoNiCKRA  Caprifolium  L.  Finchingfield,  N.  Essex,  1886. 
Petasites  Petasites  (L.)  Karst.  Near  Rickmansworth,  1 Herts 
or  Middlesex,  1890,  F.  TP.  Ward.  This  is  the  var.  hybrida  (L  ) 
Dr.,  the  sub-female  plant. 

fDoRONiCUM  PLANTAGiNEUM  L.  Fifield.  Finchingfield,  Springfield, 
Oreat  Baddow,  N.  Essex,  1886. 

fD.  PardaI/IANCHes  L.  Oreat  Baddow,  N.  Essex,  G.  Whyley. 
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ISenecio  sarracenicus  L.  Ashford,  near  Petersfield,  N.  Hants. 
ICrepis  setosa  Hall  f.  Finchingfield,  N.  Essex,  1885. 

Hypochokris  glabra  L.  Teddington,  Middlesex. 

SoNCHUS  or,ERACEUs  L.  Alt-on,  N.  Hants.  This  is  var.  lacerus  = 
ciLiATUS  (Lam.). 

S.  ASPER  Hill.  Alton,  N.  Hants.  This  is  the  var.  laoiniatus  Wallr. 
tOAMPANULA  rapunculoides  L.  Hedingham,  N.  Essex,  on  the  rail- 
way, 1881. 

C.  Trachelium  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants,  the  white- flowered  plant. 
fljEGOusiA  Speculum-Veneris  (L.)  Fisch.  Lillie  Hoo,  Hitrhen, 
Herts,  1907. 

tCvOLAMEN  HEDERiFOLiuM  Ait.  Plantation  near  Inworth  Rectory. 
N.  Essex,  1892,  quite  estal)li.shed. 

.Vnagallis  arvensis  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants,  the  pale-flowered  form. 
■\.  FEMiNA  Mill.  Portchester,  S.  Hants;  in  John  Ray’s  Orchard  at 
Black  Notley,  N.  Essex. 

tNYMPHEOiDES  Nympheoides  (L.).  Daventry  Reservoir,  Northants. 
1887,  n.  PouyeJl,  Imt  it  was  planted  there  hy  my  friend.  Cot. 
Clarke. 

Centaurium  pulohellum  Dr.  One  of  the  specimens  is  possibly  a 
hybrid  with  C.  v'ulijnre. 

tL.vppuLA  Lappula  (L.).  Landridge,  N.  Hants,  1900. 

?fPuLMONARiA  OFFICINALIS  L.  Copse  at  foot  of  Worldham  Hill,  X. 

Hants,  “ apparently  wild,  1894. 
fPoLEMONiuM  CAERULEUM  L.  Chalk-pit,  Itchiii  Abbas.  Hants,  1888; 
Machynlleth,  Montgomery,  1888. 

fSoL.VNUM  ROSTRATUM  Dunal.  Neat'  Bulfield  Mill.  N.  Rs,sex,  1898. 
Lin.aria  Linaria  Karst.,  var.  peloria  Dr.  Droxford,  Hants,  1907. 
L.  REPENs  X Lin.yria.  Railway  embankment,  Ivingsworthy,  X. 

Hants,  E . Williamsi,  a fine  hybrid  with  large  flowers. 
*Orobanche  purpurea  Jac(|.  Shedfield,  S.  Hants,  D.  Marn/iyf. 
Practically  new  to  the  mainland,  since  the  Ooodyer  locality 
near  Alton  has  not  produceil  it  for  many  years. 

Mentha  spicata  L.  Exinouth,  Devon,  1884. 

.M.  vERTiciLiiATA,  var.  SUBSPICATA  Becker.  Frensham  Pond,  Surrey. 
1889. 

Salix  hepens  L.,  var,  fusca.  Deal,  E.  Kent, 
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Orchis  praetkrmissa  Dr.  Llss,  Hants,  1884,  labelled  0.  latifoha 
L.  ; Alton,  N.  Hants,  1884,  labelled  0.  incarnata  L.  •,  Finching- 
field,  N.  Essex,  also  labelled  0.  incnrnata. 

Var.  puecheu.a  Dr.  Upper  Teesdale,  Duihani,  II.  E.  Fox. 

O.  Fuchsii  Dr.  Avington  Park,  N.  Hants,  labelled  0.  macvlata  L. 

(4.  MORio.  Finchingfield,  (Ireat  Baddow,  N.  Essex;  The  Lyth,  Sel- 
boine,  N.  Hants.  These  come  under  forma  Churchiluh. 

Ophrys  apifkra  Huds.  Bodean  Downs,  Hants,  1898,  the  white- 
Howered  plant. 

Acrras  anthropophora  Ait.  Shanklin  Down,  Isle  of  Wight;  near 
Winchester,  1907  ; Terling,  N.  Essex. 

Harenaria  Uymnadenia  Di-.  Bodean  Down,  Hants,  Ihe  white- 
dowered  plant. 

tXAUcissus  HiPi.oRUS  Cui't.  Langley,  Herts,  1887;  copses  about 
'I'oiapiay,  S.  Devon,  1894. 

Li:u(;o.ium  aestivum  L.  Southwick,  Titchfield  River,  S.  Hants,  1894. 

fORNiTiioGAr.UM  UMBEU.ATUM  L.  Poi'tchestei',  S.  Hants. 

*.Mus{’ari  racemo.-sum  Lam.  Field  three-cpiarters  of  a mile  away 
from  a house  near  Tachborne  Downs,  N.  Hants,  abundantly  in 
1917. 

t'PuMPA  SYi.vESTRis  L.  Froyle  chalk-pit,  N.  Hants,  (piite  natin-- 
alised ; Portchester,  S.  Hants. 

I’OTAMOGETON  DENSus  L.  Fiiich iiigfield , N.  Essex,  as  the  var.  ser- 
RATUS  (Hmls.). 

ZosTEiiA  MAiiiNA  L.  Hoi  sea  Isle.  S.  Hants.  This  is  the  var.  angu^s- 
TiFOEi.v  Horn. 

Carex  EXTENSA  Huds.  Southport,  Lancs,  D.  IF.  Jephson.  The 
specimens  are  lalielled  C.  Oe<ler{  which  also  grows  there. 

U.  UEPIDOCARPA  Tai.sch.  Lynch  Hill,  Alton,  N.  Hants,  labelled  U. 
fd  rti. 

(’.  Ff.AVA  L.  Viverton  Downs,  Cornwall.  1887.  These  are  the  var. 
oi',iR)0ARPA  And. 

C.  i.Ei’ORiNA  Ti.  I’rince’s  Wood,  Worldham,  N.  Hants.  These  are 
the  var.  eongirraoteata  Petenn.,  which  suggests  a diseased 
form  rather  than  a variety. 

fl^ANrcuAi  IsciiAEMUM  Sclireber.  Portchester,  S.  Hants,  labelled 
F.  (f  I ah  rum. 

fP.  SANGuiNAEE  L.  Oosport,  S.  Hants,  1880. 
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Phdeum  pratense  L.  Alton,  N.  Hants.  This  is  var.  intermedium 
(Jord.)  Dr. 

Deteuxia  neglecta  Kunth.  Oakmere,  Cheshire,  Herb.  Stevart; 
VVatton,  Caithness,  F.  IF.  Wa7cl.  These  are  both  wrongly 
labelled  striffosa. 

*Avena  pratensis  L.  Home  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Middlesex,  N. 

S.  I/ill,  1843.  Practically  a record  for  tlie  County. 

Molinia  cabrulea  Moench,  var.  depaupehata  Lindl.,  or  near  it. 

Shortheath,  Alton,  N.  Hants,  1888. 

Fkstuca  rubra  L.  Southwold,  K.  Suffolk;  Alresford,  N.  Hants,  as 
pratensis;  Alton,  N.  Hants,  as  duriuscula;  Portchester,  S. 
Hants. 

Var.  BARBATA  Hack.  Southwold,  E.  Suffolk.  =F.  dumetorum 
(L.)  Howarth. 

Var.  ARENARiA  Osb.  Exmouth,  S.  Devon. 

f.  subglabra  How.  Lowestoft,  E.  Suffolk,  1886 ; Yarmouth,  K. 

Norfolk,  1892. 

l'\  oviNA  L.,  f.  vivip.ARA.  Ben  Lomond,  1888;  Cader  Idris,  Merion- 
eth, 1890. 

X Agropyron  Hackelii  Dr.  Southwold,  E.  Suffolk,  labelled  rrpens. 
Lolium  perenne  L.  Finchingfield,  N.  Essex.  This  is  the  var.  tenue 
(L.)  Syme. 

*.\splenium  septentrionale  Hoffm.  Dylife,  Montgomery,  1890. 

The  foregoing  extracts  show  that  the  critical  genera  formed  no 
])ortion  of  the  study  of  Canon  Vaughan,  Capsella,  Euphrai^in , etc. 
being  represented  by  solitary  examples.  Nor  wei-e  the  Boses,  Bram- 
bles, or  Hawk  weeds  collected.  He  mainly  worked  with  Bent  ham  as 
a guide.  Further  notes  will  appear  on  the  Thymes  and  Mints. 
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COURECTED  NAMES  OF  ROSES  DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  PAST 
THROUGH  THE  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Lt.-Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod.  , 

In  tile  following  list  are  set  forth  the  names  which  I have  given 
in  (he  latest  revise  of  my  herbarium  to  all  the  specimens  of  Roses 
therein  which  have  passed  through  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club. 

The  localities  are  given  as  shortly  as  possible  in  order  to  save 
space,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  intelligible. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  as 
(hey  appear  in  the  Reports,  though  these  do  not  invariably  agree 
with  those  on  the  labels.  Thus  a Rose  named  R.  arvensis,  var.  hi- 
hracteata  would  appear  under  “ a,”  but  if  named  R.  hihractmta  it 
would  come  under  “ b.”  Roses  sent  unnamed  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  vice-county  numbers  are  given  in  brackets  after  the  locality. 
The  year  of  the  Report  in  which  the  Rose  appears  is  that  of  the 
date  of  gathering,  or  if  it  differs,  is  cited  in  brackets  after  the  col- 
lector’s name.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  connect  the  specimens 
with  any  particular  Rej^ort,  and  where  there  is  doubt,  a “ follows 
the  date.  Where  I have  been  unable  to  trace  the  Report  at  all,  and 
for  all  Roses  collected  before  1875,  I have  inserted  “(N.R.)”  in- 
dicating that  I can  trace  no  record. 

I have  avoided  all  but  the  briefest  comments  or  (pialifications  of 
the  names  given,  since  it  is  difficult  to  confine  these  to  the  space 
available. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  best  rhotlologists  have 
sometimes  distributed  a mixture.  There  is  therefore  no  certainty 
(hat  the  names  I have  given  apply  to  every  specimen  distributed. 

R.  affinis.  Ripon  (64),  July  1879,  Nicholson  (N.R.). — R.  tomentee- 
i,.\,  var.  sCEEROPHYELA.  This  is  the  rose  named  R.  a-ffinis  by 
(ihrist,  but  is  not  the  same  as  f.  Jicholsoni,  as  stated  in  the 
Report  for  1879,  p.  12. 

R.  ayraria.  Coughton  (36),  August  7,  1909,  Ley. — Correct  but  my 
specimen  is  labelled  R.  Lemaitrei. 
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K.  ayrestis.  Hog’s  Back  (17),  August  17,  1878,  Groves  (N.R.). — 
Var.  ARVATiCA.  Specimens  from  this  locality  vary  greatly  and 
some  of  them  might  be  labelled  var.  typica. 
li.  ayrestis.  Gloddaeth  (49),  July  1887,  Griffith. — Vai-.  arvatica 
t()wards  var.  typica.  Specimens  from  this  station  also  vai-y 
greatly. 

1{.  ayrestis,  var.  inodora.  Whatcote  (38),  August  1,  1887,  Bagnall. 
— 1\.  CANiNA,  var.  Bi.onuakana. 

11.  andeyavensis.  Sellack  (36),  September  22,  1883,  Ley. — K.  dume- 

TORUM,  var.  INCERTA. 

]{.  andeyavensis.  Kdge  Green  (o8),  July  15,  1905,  W.-Dod. — R. 

nUMETORUM,  var.  incerta,  f.  surgi.abra. 

1{.  andeyavensis,  var.  ayraria.  Twinstead  (19),  September  1922, 
Druce. — Correct. 

R.  Andrzeiovii.  Dolygaer  (42),  July  and  September  1908,  Ley. — 
R.  OMissA,  var.  Sherardi. 

It.  Andrzeiovii.  Cwm  Nes  (43),  September  10.  1908,  Ley. — R. 
OMISSA,  var.  Sherardi. 

It.  And  rzeiovii,  var.  pseudo- moll  is.  Reeve  Hill  (36),  August  29, 
1910,  Ley.- — R.  omissa,  var.  Sherardi,  f.  submoi.i.is,  near  typi- 
cal var.  Sherardi. 

It.  And  rzeiovii,  var.  psevdo-mollis.  Escley  Valley  (36),  September 
9.  1907,  Ley. — Correct. 

It.  arvatira  ov  Watsoni.  Jamestown  (106),  July  29,  1890,  Bailey. — 
R.  coRiiFor.iA,  var.  celerata,  a form  without  subfoliar  glands. 
It.  arvensis,  f.  Quenby  (65),  August  1906,  Horwood  (1908?). — f. 

SCABRA. 

It.  arvensis,  var.  Geddington  tJiase  (32),  August  1,  1910,  Ley. — 
Towards  f.  major. 

It.  arvensis,  var.  hihraeteata.  Sheviok  (2),  July  12,  1875,  Briggs. — 
Var.  VULGARIS  or  perha])s  a canina  hybrid. 

It.  arvensis,  var.  hihraeteata.  Sellack  (36),  August  16,  190-1,  Ley. 
Var.  ovATA. 

It.  arvensis,  var.  yallivoides.  Catoii  (60).  .\ugust  OOO,  Wheldon 
(191  I ?). — f.  .MAJOR  or  perhaps  var.  grandidentata. 

H.  arvensis,  var.  yallicoides.  Brampton  Abbots  (36).  July  1911. 
R i d d el  sdel  1 . — Co  r rect . 
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li.  arvemis,  vaj-.  yallicoides.  Stydd  (o7),  October  3,  1888,  W.  R. 
Linton. — Correct. 

li.  arvensis,  var.  gallicoidts.  Chesterton  Wood  (38),  September 
189U,  Bromwich. — Correct. 

It.  arvensia,  var.  setom.  Yeavely  (37),  September  28,  1887,  Town- 
drow. — Var.  oaelicoides. 

It.  Ueatriois.  Malden  (17),  June  and  September  1911,  Britton. — 
R.  TOMENTELEA,  var.  ROTHSCHILDII. 

It.  Borreri.  Ldge  (58),  August  15,  1907.  W.-Dod. — Correct.  My 
No.  1114  from  Orange  Farm,  was,  I believe,  distributed  wrongly 
labelled  It.  cac.'iia,  but  it  was  from  the  same  bush. 
li.  Borreri,  var.  Wadenhoe  (32),  July  1910,  Ley. — R.  tumentella, 
var.  Rothschiedii. 

It.  Burnati.  Coughton  (36),  August  7,  1909,  Ley. — R.  di’metoru-M. 
var.  iNCEUTA. 

li.  cani/ui.  Brailsford  (57),  June  and  September  1889,  W.  R.  Lin- 
ton (1893?). — \'ar.  dumalis. 

It.  ca/u/ia,  var.  S.  Croxton  (55),  September  1907,  Ilorwood. — Var. 
Touranginiana. 

It.  canina,  var.  (indeyavensis.  Pill  (6),  June  and  Septeml.er  1885, 
Wh i te . — V a r . veh t i c i e [.a c anth a . 

li.  canina,  vai-.  (mdeyavensis.  Sellack  (36),  Septeml)er  11,  1885, 
Ley. — R.  dumetorum,  var.  incbrta,  f.  eaevisttea. 

It.  canina,  var.  andegavensis.  St  Weonards  (36),  July  19,  1884, 
Ley. — R.  dumetorum,  vai . iisuerta,  f.  eaevistyi.a. 

It.  canina,  under  aspernata.  Dunsfola  Common  (17),  September 
13,  1894,  Marshall. — f.  geobosa. 

li.  canina,  var.  biserrata.  Brampton  Abbots  (36),  August  13,  1909, 
Ley. — Correct. 

It.  canina,  var.  biserrata.  Trusham  (3),  May  and  July  1879, 
Rogers. — Var.  vinacba. 

It.  canina,  var.  caesia.  Solihull  (38),  July  1875,  Bagnall  (N.R.). — 

R.  TOMENTEEEA.  Var.  DECll'IENS. 

It.  canina,  var.  celerata.  Spylau  (80),  September  17,  1879,  Brother- 
rton. — R.  CORIIFOEIA,  var.  Bakbri. 

It.  canina,  var.  dtunali.<i.  Cerrig  HalTes  (42),  July  12,  1908,  Ley. — 

Var.  RECOGNtTA. 
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R.  canina,  var.  du/nalis.  Odiham  (12),  June  and  AugusI,  1897, 
Palmer. — Var.  hisehhata,  f.  eriostyla. 

R.  canina,  var.  dumalis,  1'.  ruhdliflora.  Linton  (3G),  June  and 
November  1908,  Ley. — Var.  vihidioata,  resembling  R.  salici- 
FOLiA  Vukot. 

R.  canina,  var.  dumalis  or  suhcristatu.  Shirley  (57),  July  IG,  1887, 
W.  R.  Linton. — Var.  Lucandiana. 

R.  canina,  vai’.  between  dumalis  and  subcristata.  Shirley  (57), 
August  30,  1888,  W.  R.  Linton  (N.R.).^ — Var.  dumalis  towards 

var.  BISEHHATA. 

R.  canina,  var.  fallens.  Davenham  (58),  June  1911,  Hodge. — R. 
DUMETOHUM,  var.  Gahhielis. 

R.  canina,  var.  frondusa  x curiifolia.  Ashlxnirne  (57),  September 
1888,  W.  R.  Linton. — R.  cohiieolia,  var.  implexa  probably, 
but  j)erhaj)s  a luteti.vna  form. 

R.  canina,  var.  (jlobularis.  Horsepath  (23),  July  1923,  Uruce. — 
Var.  spiiAEHoinEA. 

R.  canina,  var.  hispidnla.  (ilewstone  (36),  August  9,  1908,  Ley. — 

R.  DLIMETOHUM,  var.  INCEHTA,  f.  LAEVISTYLA. 

R.  canina,  var.  implcxa'l  Yeldei'sley  (57),  Sejitember  29,  1888,  \V. 

R.  Linton. — R.  dumetohum,  vtir.  typica. 

R.  canina,  var.  Kusinsciana.  Bull  in  Oak  Lane  (55),  Sej)tend»er 
190G,  Bell. — Var.  Rousselii. 

R.  canina,  var.  pruinusa.  Braemar  (92),  August  10,  1883,  \V.  R. 
Linton  (1883  ?). — C'ori-ect. 

R.  canina,  var.  pruinosa.  Olenshee  (89),  August  19,  1884,  W.  R. 
Linton  (N.R.). — Correct. 

R.  canina,  var.  pruinosa.  (xlenshee  (89),  August  2 (1883),  K.  F. 
L i n ton . — Co  i-  r ect . 

R.  canina,  var.  psdophylla . Longfoi'd  (57),  September  10,  1890, 
W.  U.  Linton. — Var.  BisEifUATA. 

R.  canina,  vai-.  subcristata.  Strath  Ascaig  (105  or  lOG),  September 
1893,  Fox. — (^oirect. 

R.  canina,  var.  R.  viridicata.  Saintfield  (1),  July  28,  1911,  Wad- 
dell.— Correct. 

R.  canina  x micrantha.  Hogtrough  Bottom  (17),  August  7,  1921, 
Bidtton. — Cori-ect . 
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K.  canina  x rnicrantha.  HogLi’ough  Bottom  (17),  August  21,  1924, 
Britton. — Correct. 

R.  caerulea.  Holgate  (Yorks),  August  1889,  Webster  (N.K.). — 
Correct. 

R.  caryophyllactd . Ashton  (32),  September  1910  and  June  1911, 
Di'uce  (1911). — K.  TOMENTBLLA,  var.  Kothschii-dii.  [H. 
Bothschildii  Di-uce.  ] 

R.  (Jarionii.  Callantry  Bank  (58),  July  27,  1908,  W.-Dod. — R. 
TOMENTEIiLA,  var.  BoRRERI. 

R.  celerata.  Ay.sgarth  (65),  June  1896,  Wlieldon  (1897). — R. 

CANINA,  var.  Beatricis,  a very  eglandular  form. 

R.  collina.  Calstock  (2),  July  4,  1879,  Briggs  (N.R.). — R.  dume- 
TORUM,  var.  Deseglisei,  a large-leafleted  form. 

R.  collina.  Kew  (17  or  Hort.  1),  June  1878,  Nicholson  (1882). — R. 

DUMETORUM,  vai‘.  Deseoeisei,  off  type. 

R.  coriifolia,  var.  Bradley  (67),  August  19,  1889,  W.  R.  Linton. — 
Var.  suBCOM>iNA. 

R.  coriifolia,  vai-.  Carve  (106),  July  27,  1909,  Shoolbred  [No. 
684  A]. — f.  Lintoni.  My  own  specimen  is  Marshall’s  .3369,  but 
is,  I believe,  the  same  gathering. 

R.  coriifolia,  var.  Yeldersley  Lane  (57),  August  10,  1904,  M'.  R. 
Linton. — f.  Lintoni. 

R.  coriifolia,  glabrate  form.  Shirley  (57),  August  27,  1904,  W.  R. 

Linton  (N.R.). — Near  var.  Watsoni  but  piobably  a new  form. 
R.  coriifolia,  var.  Baker i.  Buckie  B raes  (88),  August  29,  1918, 
Barclay  [No.  25/18]  (1919). — f.  setigera. 

R.  coriifolia,  var.  Bakeri.  Dumphail  (95),  August  4,  1898,  Mar- 
shall.— Var.  celerata. 

R.  coriifolia,  var.  TAntoni.  Braemar  (92),  July  27,  1889,  E.  F. 

and  W.  R.  Linton  (1889  and  1890). — Correct. 

R.  corymhife.ra.  Bently  Wood  (2),  June  and  September  1880, 
Rogers. — R.  stylosa,  vai‘.  Desvauxiana. 

/(*.  V repiniana.  Chelsfield  (16),  September  14,  1901,  Croves — Cor- 
rect. 

R.  Crepiniatia.  Chelsfield  (16),  August  28,  1880,  Groves  (N.R.). — 
Correct. 

R.  cryptopoda.  Bourne  (53),  August  22,  1921,  Webster. — R. 

CANINA,  var.  lutetiana,  perhaps  f.  lasiostylis. 
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H.  cuspidatuides.  Ayniestry  (36),  September  19,  19U7,  Ley. — 1\. 

TOMENTOSA,  VUr.  RSEUDO-CUSl’IDATA. 

R.  cuspidatuidtu.  x^eoiiib  (64),  July  iS83,  ^^ebst6r. — 11.  tomentosa, 

var.  RSECDO-CUSRIDATA. 

R.  cuspidatouUtt,  var.  hritunnica.  Acoiibury  (36),  August  14,  19US, 
Ley. — 11.  TOMENTOSA,  var.  tyrica. 

R.  cuspidatoides,  var.  fuetida.  Acoubury  (36),  August  14,  1908, 
Ley. — 11.  TOMENTOSA,  var.  sylvestris. 

R.  J)est(jlisei.  Duckingtun  (58),  August  3,  1908,  W.-Dod. — Correct. 
R.  dunudiH.  Cromarty  Firth  (106),  July  31,  1890,  Bailey  (N.K.). — 
K.  (ii.AUCA,  var.  surcristata,  f.  myriodonta. 

R.  dunietorum.  Burwardsley  (58),  July  15,  1900,  W.-Dod. — Var. 

ERECTA. 

R.  dvmctorum.  Knighton  (43),  August  8,  1899,  W.-Dod. — Var. 

ERECTA. 

R.  dunittoruni,  vai'.  concinna.  Brampton  Abbots  (36),  July  5,  1911, 
Riddelsdell. — Var.  Desegeisei,  o17  type. 

R.  dumetormn,  var.  Deseylisei.  Brampton  Ablx)ts  (36),  August  10, 

1908,  Ijey. — Correct. 

R.  d uiiietorum , var.  Deseylisei.  Brampton  Abbots  (36),  August  12. 

1909,  Ley. — Correct. 

R.  dumetonun,  var.  Gahrielis.  Kilpeck  (36),  August  6,  1908,  Ley. 

Var.  TYITCA,  f.  URBICA. 

R.  dvmetorum,  var.  hemitricha.  Filton  Meads  (34),  June  and 
September  1919,  Roper. — Var.  ramealis. 

R.  dumeforum,  var.  incerta.  Ashton  Common  (6),  June  and  August 
1921,  Roper. — Correct. 

R.  dumetorum , var.  semiylahra.  Middlewick  (19),  June  and  July 
1923,  Brown. — Correct. 

R.  Eylanteria.  Arnclille  (64),  May  17,  1918,  Waterfall  (1919). — 
Quite  unnameable,  but  certainly  not  Egeanteria.  Possibly  a 

MOEIJS  f. 

R.  Eylanteria,  var.  Clen  Peebles  (78),  September  1918,  Druce. — 
Var.  apricorum. 

R.  Eylanf.erin , var.  comosn.  Crey  Abbey  (1),  September  2,  1918. 

Waddell. — Correct  but  towards  var.  apricorum. 

R.  foetida.  Runsell  Lane  (38),  August  20,  1881,  R.  L.  Baker. — R. 
tomenteeea,  var.  obtusifoeia.  (Probably  some  mixture.) 
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li.  fottida.  Peninaeiunawr  (19),  August  1,  19U6,  W.-Dod. — Var. 

SOAIJHIUSCUEA. 

IL  fottida.  E.  Horsley  (17),  September  7,  191.3,  Britton. — Var. 
Biuttoni. 

R.  frondom.  Chetnole  (9),  July  13,  1881,  Rogers. — R.  dumetorum, 
var.  TYPICA,  1.  UHBICA. 

R.  frondosa.  Great  Crosthwaite  (70),  September  16,  1882,  Bailey. — 
R.  uuMET(H{UJr,  var.  ukmithicua. 

R.  ylabrkiscula.  Norton  (63),  August  1883,  Webster. — R.  dl’me- 

TOUUM,  vai'.  INCEHTA,  1.  HSEUDO-INCEHTA . 

R.  (jlauca.  Staitlies  (62),  August  1894,  Groves  (1906). — R.  cohh- 
FOMA,  var.  Bakeki,  f.  Lintoni. 

R.  ylauca  f.,  near  Reuteri.  Yeldersley  (57),  September  14,  1888, 
W.  R.  Linton. — Var.  Rkuteiu. 

]L  ylauca,  var.  11.  Yeldersley  Lane  (57),  August  20,  1904,  W.  R. 
Linton. — f.  thansiens. 

R.  ylauca,  var.  11.  Shirley  (57),  September  6,  1904,  W.  R.  Linton. 

R.  DUMETORUM,  Var.  INCERTA,  f.  SUBGEABRA. 

R.  ylauca,  var.  IIL  Yeldersley  Lane  (57),  August  27,  1904,  W.  R. 
Linton  (N.R.). — Near  var.  Watsoni  but  probably  a new 
variety. 

R.  ylaxwa,  gr.  fuyax.  Riv.  Almond  (88),  September  15,  1917, 
Barclay. — Var.  oenensis. 

R.  ylauca,  gr.  oenensis.  Buckie  Braes  (88),  September  16,  1919 
Barclay  (1920). — Var.  oenensis. 

R.  ylauca.  var.  transient.  Tadmarton  (23),  August  1923,  Druce. — 
Correct. 

R.  hihernica.  Carnlough  (1),  August  1919,  Waddell. — xR.  glabra. 
R.  hihernica,  var.  ylahra.  Strath  Brora  (107),  August  9,  1897, 
Mai’.shall. — x R.  glabba. 

R.  hihernica , var.  ylahra.  Great  Meols  (58),  August  22,  1877. 

ILu  boid  Lewis  (N.R.). — x R.  gi.abra. 

R.  hihernica,  var.  ylahra.  Hoylake  (58),  August  5,  1899,  W.-Do<l. 

X R.  GT.ABBA. 

R.  hispidula.  Glewstone  (36),  September  13,  1909,  Ley. — R.  nuMi;- 

TORUM,  var.  INGERTA.  f.  LAEVISTYLA. 

R.  hystrix.  Hartford  Heath  (16),  August  26,  1894,  W.-Dod. — 
Correct. 
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li.  imijltxa.  Sheppertoii  (21),  September  11,  188U,  Groves  (1906;. — 

K.  UUMETORUM,  Var.  ERECTA. 

l{.  imijltxa.  Shepperton  (21),  July  4,  1887,  Groves  (N.K.)  — 

K.  DUMETORUM,  Var.  ERECTA. 

R.  incons/ncua.  Mordiford  (36),  Septembei-  14,  1909,  Ley. — Var. 

ASRERNATA,  f.  SUBGEOBOSA. 

R.  imsiynif.  Leatherhead  Downs  (17),  August  8,  1915,  Biitton 
tl916). — Var.  medioxima. 

R.  invulutu  f.  Selkirk  (79),  June,  August  and  October  1912,  Hay- 
ward.— X R.  Sabini. 

R.  involuta  var.  Auchterarder  Station  (88),  September  5,  1918, 
Barclay. — x R.  Barclayi.. 

R.  involuta,  var.  Doniana.  Hailing  (16),  May  23,  1893,  Marshall. 

- — X R.  Sabini. 

R.  involuta,  var.  Doniana.  Woodlues  (38),  July  1887,  Bromwich 
(N.R.). — X R.  Sabini. 

R.  involuta,  var.  yracilis.  Tachbrook  (38),  July  1887,  Bromwich. — 
X R.  Sabini. 

R.  involuta,  var.  Robertsoni.  Kingston  (17),  Aug.  19,  1879,  Groves 
(N.R.). — Correct. 

R.  jactata.  Wadenhoe  (32),  August  1910,  Ley. — Correct,  but  oil 
type. 

R.  J undzilliana.  Lancaut  (34),  September  26,  1911,  Riddelsdell. — 

R.  TOMENTOSA,  Var.  TYPICA. 

R.  Icucochroa.  Headley  (17),  July  and  August  1917,  Britton. — R. 

STYEOSA,  var.  CHLORANTHA. 

R.  Itucov.hroa.  Bere  Wood  (9),  July  19,  1887,  Rogers. — R.  dume- 

TORUM,  vai'.  INCERTA,  f.  LAEVISTYEA. 

R.  leucovhroa.  Trusham  (3),  July  and  December  1879,  Rogers. — R. 

UUMETORUM,  Var.  INCERTA,  f.  LAEVISTYLA. 

R.  Lucandiana.  Askern  (63),  August  1882,  Webster. — Correct. 

R.  lutetiana,  var.  aspernata . Pill  (6),  June  and  August  1922. 

Roper. — Vai-.  verticileacantiia,  untypical. 

R lutetiana,  f.  nitens.  Sutton  Walls  (36),  September  14,  1909,  Ley. 
— Var.  lutetiana.  May  be  nitens,  but  difficult  to  say  from  a 
dried  specimen. 

R.  maryinata.  Solihull  (38),  July  and  Sejitember  1876,  Bagnall. — 
R.  ueauca,  var.  stephanocakpa.  Also  sent  in  September  1877. 
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li.  Melvini.  Madresfielcl  (37),  September  1905,  Ley. — Correct.  An 
alien. 

It.  Melvini.  Madresfield  (37),  April  and  November  1886,  Town- 
drow. — Correct.  An  alien. 

K.  micrantha.  Whittlebiiry  Forest  (32),  July  1922,  Druce. — x R. 

INELEO.\NS. 

It.  mic.rnntha.  Pensby  (58),  August  9,  1876,  Harbord  Lewis  (1879). 
— R.  TOMENTOSA,  var.  STLVESTRis.  My  own  specimen  is  labelled 

“ Rosa ” with  Rylveatria  added  in  pencil. 

It.  mirrnvihn  var.  Ivybrirlge  (3),  July  13,  1894,  Marshall. — Var. 

TYfiCA,  but  possildy  a canina  hybrid  near  x R.  latens. 

It  .micrantha , var.  ped.  vudn.  Fgg  Buckland  (3),  1875,  Briggs. — 
Doubtless  var.  Bmocisii.  My  own  specimen  dated  July  7,  1876. 
from  Shalaford,  Egg  Buckland,  is  that  variety. 

R.  micrantha.,  var.  Brifpjnii.  lledzor  (37),  August  9,  1907,  Wad- 
dell.  R.  TOMENTELt.A,  var.  BORRERI. 

R.  micrantlm,  var.  liriggxii.  Woodspring  (6),  Jnly  15,  1882,  White. 
R.  AORESTIS,  var.  arvatica. 

R.  nn'cra7ifha,  var.  Briggxii.  St  Thomas’s  Head  (6),  August  28, 
1882,  White.^ — 1 have  no  specimen  distributed  through  the 
Club,  but  have  one  from  this  station  labelled  R.  inndora  Fr? 
June  27,  1881,  which  1 believe  is  the  same  and  certainly  var. 

ARVATICA. 

R.  micrantha,  var.  hyxtrix.  Limpley  Stoke  (7),  July  27,  1893, 
Bailey. — Var.  ttpica  but  towards  iitstrix. 

R.  micrantha , var.  ptrmixta.  Minehead  (5),  August  27,  1909,  Mar- 
shall.— Var.  TVPiCA. 

It.  micrantha,  var.  permixta.  Cadbury  Camp  (6),  June  and  Sep- 
tember 1918,  Roper. — Var.  ttpica. 

R.  micrantha,  var.  trichncarpo.  Cadbury  Hill  (6),  October  6,  1919, 
Roper  (N.R.). — Under  type. 

It.  mollis.  Caer  ('’avadoc  (40),  October  7,  1892,  Bailey  (N.R.). — R. 
OMISSA,  var.  ttpica. 

R.  mollis.  Caer  Caiadoc  (40)  (hedge  on  south  side),  October  8,  1892, 
Bailey  (1893). — R.  omi.ssa,  var.  Sherardi.  I refer  to  the  speci- 
men labelled  as  indicated  only.  I have  not  seen  the  others 
mentioned  in  the  Report,  except  the  above. 
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7P.  mollis.  Strathpeffer  (106),  July  28,  1890,  Bailey  [No.  6 or  228] . 

— R.  OMissA,  var.  suberecta,  a weak  foi-m. 

11.  mollis.  Harton  Road  (40),  October  3,  1904,  Painter. — R.  tomen- 

TOSA,  f.  EGI.ANDUI.OSA. 

R.  mollis.  1 Ayton  Moor  (62),  August  12,  1911,  Hodge. — Between 
f.  oi.ANDUi.osA  and  var.  rseudo-rubioinosa. 

R.  mollis  var.  Jamestown  (106),  July  29,  1890,  Bailey  [Nii.  10  or 
229]. — R.  OMISSA,  var.  suberecta. 

R.  mollis,  var.  caerulea.  Cefn  Hill  (36),  September  9,  1907,  Ley. — 
Correct. 

R.  mollis,  var.  cnrrvha.  Cerrig  Haft'es  (42),  July  and  August  1906. 
Ley. — Cori'ect. 

R.  mollis,  var.  glnhrata.  Duncraig  (10.5),  August  1893,  Fox. — R. 
ru.AUCA,  var.  subcristata. 

R.  mollis,  var.  rflahrntn.  Strome  Feri'y  (105),  August  3,  1888,  F. 

F.  Linton. — R.  omissa,  var.  suberecta,  f.  oeabrata. 

R.  mollis,  var.  (Iretiierii.  Dyffryn  Crawnon  (42),  July  and  Sep- 
tember 1908,  Ley. — Var.  tybica. 

R.  mollis,  var.  pseii(lo-7'vhiqi.vosa . Strome  Ferry  (105),  September 
1893,  Fox. — R.  omissa,  var.  Woodsiana,  but  unlypical. 

R.  mollis,  var.  i-ecoiulitn . Mellte  Glen  (42),  August  19,  1908.  Ley. 

— R.  omissa,  var.  submot.i.is,  but  a mixture  was  distidbuted. 
R.  mollis  X Chee  Hale  (57),  August  24,  1896,  W. 

R.  Linton. — x R.  Sabini. 

R.  mollis  X spi/wsissima.  Pooley  Bridge  (70),  August  7,  1912, 
W.-Dod. — X R.  Sabini. 

R.  molliifStima  f.  Between  Burntisland  and  Aberdour  (85),  Se]item- 
ber  20,  1876,  Webl). — R.  mout.is,  f.  oeandulosa. 

R.  mollissima , var.  cornilea.  Currie  (83),  August  24,  1876,  Webb. 
— Correct. 

R.  omissa.  Aberpergwm  (41),  June  and  August  1911,  Riddelsdell. 

R.  MOI.I.IS,  f.  OEANDUI.OSA. 

R.  omissa.  ('liilsbury  (7),  Septemlier  li)22,  Hurst. — Correct. 

R.  ontissa.  Hordesley,  road  fo  .Marslibrook  (40),  July  ami  Sepleni 
ber  1909,  Ley. — Vai’.  tybica  f.  wifli  long  peduncles.  My  speci- 
men is  labelled  from  “ near  Marslibrook  ’’  [Ref.  No.  5],  bul  lias 
no  B.E.C.  stamp. 
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li.  omissn.  Portneathvaughan  (41),  June  28,  1911,  Riddelsdell. — f. 

SUBMOLT. IS. 

R.  omissa  f.  Longville  (40),  July  and  September  1909,  Ley. — Yar. 

Sherardi  or  possibly  f.  submoi.i.is, 

R.  omissa,  var.  rtsinosoides.  Sutton  Walls  (36),  Septembei-  14, 
1909,  Ley. — Var.  tyrica,  but  towards  f.  submollis. 

R.  omissa,  var.  resinosoides.  Glen  Peebles  (78),  September  1918, 
D nice. — Correct. 

R.  omissa,  var.  suhmollis.  Presthope  (40),  July  and  September 
1909,  Ley. — Var.  Sherardi. 

R.  owissn,  var.  suhmollis.  New  Radnor  (43),  September  10,  1908, 
Ley. — Var  Sherardi.  i\Iy  specimen  is  labelled  “ Rosa  ” only. 
It  is  from  the  R.L.C.,  but  another  specimen,  not  bearing  the 
B.E.C.  stamp,  but  from  same  place  and  date,  is  labelled  “ R. 
suh/nollis.  ’ ’ 

R.  omissa,  var.  suhmollU.  Gorsley  (36),  September  4,  1907,  Ley. — 

R.  TOMENTOSA,  f.  EOT. ANDUI.OS A . 

R.  permixta.  Hailing  (16),  August  19,  1894,  W.-Dod. — R.  micran- 
TiiA,  var.  TRiciiocARi’A,  a narrow-fruited  form. 

R.  pimpinellifolin  x tomentosa  (ixivoluta).  Clonbur  (1),  June  11. 
1896,  Marshall. — x R.  Sabtni. 

R.  plaiyphyllo . Biddulph  (39),  September  1885,  Painter  (1885 ?b 

R.  DUMETORIIM,  var.  TYPICA,  f.  SEMIOLABRA. 

R.  pomifera.  St  Margarets  (15),  June  1919,  Druce. — Correct. 

R.  pomifera.  Deal  (15),  July  1903,  Druce. — Correct. 

R.  pomifera.  Kingsdown  (15),  September  1919,  Fox. — Correct. 

R.  pomifera.  Tidenbam  Chase  (34),  July  2,  1902,  Shoolbred. — Cor- 
rect. Not  R.  rcco7idifa  as  stated  in  Rept.  1917,  p.  222. 

R.  poniifrra.  Daren  y Cwm  (42).  September  17,  1907,  Riddelsdell 
(1911). — R.  MOLLIS,  var.  typica. 

R.  pomifera.  Taren  yr  Fsgob  (42),  July  20,  1909.  Ley. — R.  mollis, 
var.  TYPICA. 

R.  pseudo-c.uspidaia.  Tutshill  (34),  Septemlier  28.  1911,  Riddels- 
dell.— R.  OMISSA,  var.  typica,  but  fruit  untypical. 

R.  pse.vdo-c.nspida1a . Horsley  (17),  September  5,  1915,  Britton. — 
R.  tomentosa,  var.  Brittont,  off  type  in  fruit. 

R.  pseud o-rusfivaaa.  Hagler’s  Hole  (8),  September  1,  1888,  Rogers. 
— Correct. 
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li.  ramealis.  Wadenhoe  (32),  July  1910,  Ley. — f.  jactata,  off  type. 
R.  Reuleri.  Oyce  of  Firth  (HI),  August  21,  1880,  Johnston. — 
Cori-ect. 

R.  rhynchocarpn.  Crickhowell  (42),  August  23,  1909,  Ley. — Coi-- 
rect . 

R.  Roherfsoni . Ham  Coinnion  (17),  June  and  July  1894,  W.-Dod. — 
Coirecl . 

R.  Rnthsrhildii.  Malden  (17),  1911,  Britton  (1913). — Correct. 

R.  ruhrJla.  Mynde  Park  (36),  July  2,  1888,  Ley  (1888?).— R.  ai,- 
RINA  X spiNosissiMA,  iiot  R.  ruhella  Sin. 

/i.  nthcJlifiorn.  Malden  (17),  June  13,  1911,  Britton. — R.  canina. 

var.  DCMAUS,  hut  may  he  f.  rubei-i-iflora. 

R.  rtihirjinnsn.  Neai-  Forres  (9.o),  August  4,  1898,  Marshall. — Var. 
APRicoitUM  with  large  leaflets. 

R.  ruhiyinosa  var.  Boxley  M’arren  (la),  July  31,  189-1,  Marshall 
[No.  1238]. — Var.  aiuiicorum. 

R.  rnhif/innsa  var.  Boxley  ^Varren  (15),  July  31,  1894,  Marshall 
[No.  1236]. — Var.  .ienensis. 

R.  rifhiyi noxa  var.  Linton  (36),  September  16,  1891,  Ley. — R.  Mi- 
CRANTHA,  var.  triciiocarpa,  a narrow-fruited  form. 

R.  rithiyinnxn  x ? Kidnal  (58),  July  30,  1906,  W.-Dod. — x R. 

tom  E NT  )•;  r,  I,I  FOR  M I s . 

R.  n/hiffuioxa,  var.  apricorum.  Box  Hill  (17),  September  11,  1880, 
Groves. — Correct. 

R.  ru.higinosa , var.  comosa.  Sprouston  (27),  Septemljer  1886,  E.  F. 
Linton. — Correct.  My  specimen  is  dated  September  2.  1887, 
but  I think  it  is  the  same. 

R.  ruhipinnxn , var.  comosn.  Littlesea  (9),  August  27,  1889,  E.  F. 
Linton  (N.R.). — Correct. 

R.  ruhifjinosa,  var.  eehivncnrpa . Drayton  (27),  Sejitember  17, 
1884,  E.  T<\  Linton. — Conect. 

J\.  n/hir/ifwsa,  var.  echivocnrpn.  Sprowston  (27),  July  2,  1884,  E. 
F.  T, inton. — Nearest  this  but  with  very  different  fruit  and  pro- 
liably  a new  variety.  Also  sent  to  B.E.C.  in  1883  and  1885  but 
not  in  the  Reports. 

R.  Snhitn . Straidkilly  (1),  August  18,  1910,  Waddell. — Correct. 

R.  si'fihniisc.uln . Coldsborough  Park  (36),  September  25,  1888,  Tjey. 
’ — R,  omissa,  var.  Woodsiana, 
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R.  ficahriuscula . Burwardesley  (58),  July  15,  1900,  W.-Dod. — Cor- 
recl. 

R.  scahriuacula . Whittlebury  Forest  (32),  July  1922,  Druce. — Var. 
SYEVESTRis  but  untypical. 

R.  scahrinscida  or  aylveHtria.  Marshbrook  (40),  July  and  Septem- 
ber 1909,  Ley. — Var.  sylvestris  towards  scabriuscula.  My 
S|)ecimen  bears  the  Bet'.  No.  16  but  no  B.E.tk  stamp. 

R.  sepium.  Buckden  (31),  Sej)tember  5,  1884,  W.  R.  Linton. — R. 
ErjupTiCA,  vai-.  BiiiMETir. 

R.  stepium.  Beckley  (23),  Septeud)er  5,  1887,  Rogers. — Vai'.  arva- 
TiCA  with  small  leaflets.  Probably  restricted  \'ar.  subcuneata 
Rony,  which  1 make  synonymous. 

R.  sphnerica . Chetnole  (9),  July  1881  and  October  1879,  Rogers 
(1881). — Var.  senticosa.  f.  Amansii. 

R.  i^phaeroidea . Stow  Wood  (23),  July  1923,  Druce. — Var.  verti- 
cieeacantiia,  f.  Lemaitrei. 

R.  f<phinsissi/na,  vai'.  rvhclla.  St  Ouen’s  (C),  June  1923,  Druce. — 
f.  ROSEA,  not  rubella. 

R.  xpiiwaissimn , with  yellow’  petals.  Selkirk  (79),  August  1919. 

Druce  (1920)  — Probably  R.  i.utea  Mill. 

R.  spinosissima  x dumetorvm , f.  Margerisoni.  Kettlewell  (65), 
no  date,  Druce  (1911). — Correct. 

R.  xpi nosisiiiw,a  x mollis.  Chee  Dale  (57).'  July  5,  1898,  E.  F.  Lin- 
ton.— X R.  Sabini. 

R.  sfylo.m.  Killpale  (35),  June  23,  1910,  Shoolbred. — Var.  systyea. 
R.  sf.yJnsn  var.  Tutshill  (34),  September  27,  1911,  Riddelsdell. — 

Var.  viROiNEA. 

R.  stylosa,  var.  evanida.  Ham  Common  (17),  August  19,  1910, 
W.-Dod. — R.  CANiNA,  var.  Pouzini,  f.  simplicidens. 

R.  stylosa,  var.  leuc.orhron . Bigbiiry  (3),  July  7,  1894,  Marshall. — 
R.  nuMETORUAr,  var.  incerta,  f.  eaevistyt,a. 

R.  snhcristota . Lancaut  (34),  Octolw  6,  1911,  Riddelsdell. — R. 
CANINA,  var.  viRiniCATA,  off  type. 

R.  .<mbrristata . Burntisland  (85),  August  1.  1876,  Webb. — Correct. 
R.  svhc.ristafn . Oyce  of  Firth  (111),  August  1880,  Boswell  (N.R.). 
— Correct. 

R.  snhcrisfatn . Headley  (17),  Se])teml>er  17,  1916,  Britton. — Cor- 
rect, 
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R.  suhcrlstata.  Gisburn  (64),  September  2.3,  1889,  Bailey. — f. 

MYRIODONTA. 

R.  suherectn.  Hartsop  (69),  July  6,  1910,  Ley. — Correct,  but  off 
tyj>e  near  submoelis. 

R.  suherecta.  (1)  Kylesku  (108),  July  20,  1918;  (2)  Inchnadamph 
(108),  July  25,  1908,  Marshall  (1909). — Both  correct. 

R.  systyla.  Dineham  (35),  June  23,  1910,  Ley. — Correct. 

R.  systyla.  Ham  Common  (17),  July  7,  1894,  W.-Dod. — Var.  lan- 

CEOIiATA. 

R.  tomentella.  Horsepath  (23),  July  1923,  Druce. — f.  Carionii.  My 
specimen  is  labelled  R.  obtusifoi.ia,  var.  Carionii. 

R.  tornenteMa.  Bridgerule  blast  (4),  August  3,  1882,  Rogers  (1883). 
— Var.  obtusifoi.ia. 

R.  tomentella,  f.  Nicholsoni.  Ripon  (64),  October  6,  1879,  T. 
Nicholson. — Correct.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  G. 
Nicholson’s  specimen  of  vai’.  scleroriiyi.la  fiom  the  same  sta- 
tion which  was  lalielled  R.  afjinis  by  Christ. 

R.  tornentosa.  (a)  St  Ippollitts  (20),  June  18,  1911;  (b)  Royston 
(20),  June  15,  1911,  Little. — Probably  both  var.  typica. 

7i’.  tornentosa . Saintfield  (1),  July  20,  1911,  Waddell. — Var.  typica. 
R.  tornentosa.  Marden  Park  (17),  September  6,  1914,  Britton. — f. 
eqlandulosa. 

R.  tornentosa.  Newport  (3),  June  6,  1922,  D’Urban. — f.  eceandu- 

LOSA. 

R.  tornentosa.  Thames  Ditton  (17),  September  1,  1877,  Gi’oves 
(1906). — Var.  pseudo-cuspidata  towards  var.  foetida. 

R.  tornentosa.  Bourne  (53),  August  24,  1921,  Wel).ster. — Var.  syi.- 

VESTRIS. 

R.  tornentosa  var.  Shirley  (57),  Sept.  12.  1888,  W.  R.  Linton 
(1888?). — R.  coriifoi.ia,  var.  Bakeri,  f.  Lintoni. 

R.  tornentosa  var.  Hawthornden  (83),  August  8,  1876,  Webb. — R. 

CORIIFOLIA,  var.  PRUINOSA. 

R.  tornentosa  \av.  Allt-Goch  (43),  .Tidy  11,  1889,  Ley. — R.  moi.ms. 

var.  TYPICA. 

R.  tom.entosa  var.  Ay.sgarth  (65),  June  1896.  Whcldon  (1897). — R. 

MOEEIS,  var.  TYI’ICA. 

R.  tornentosa  \n.v.  Ham  Common  (17),  July  8,  1905,  W.-Dod. — R. 

OMISSA,  f.  RESINOSOIDES. 
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/(*.  toni entosn  vsiv.  Dalmally  (98),  August  10,  1893,  Mai'shall  (N.R.';. 
— R.  OMissA,  f.  suBMOLiiis.  Oil  another  label,  bearing  the  same 
reference  number  [972],  Marshall  calls  this  R.  mollis  var. 

R.  tomentnsn  var.  Ashbourne  (o7),  July  13,  1887,  W.  R.  Linton 
(1888). — Var.  TYPiCA,  towards  R.  farinosa. 

R.  fomnitosa  var.  Burntisland  (8.”)),  Seyitember  2,  1876,  Webb. — 
Var.  psEUDo-cuspiD.\T.\. 

R.  fui/irnf.osn  var.  Ingarsby  (5.5),  September  1907,  Horwood. — Var. 

DUMOSA  but  resembling  some  coriifolian  form. 

R.  towenfosa  f.  Saintfield  (1),  July  29,  1911,  Waddell. — R.  oeauca, 

var.  STEPHANOCARPA. 

R.  towenfosa  f.  Ape’s  Tor  (39),  September  1889,  Purchas. — My 
specimen  of  this  date  and  place,  labelled  R.  tomentnsn,  var. 
su.hf/lohosa  Ref.  No.  2 but  with  no  B.E.C.  stamp,  is  R.  omissa. 
var.  TYprCA. 

R.  tomentosa  f.  Saintfield  (1),  August  13,  1909,  Waddell  (1911). — 

f.  EOEANDUr.OS.'\. 

R.  tomentosa  agg.  Kingston  (23),  J\dy  1923,  Druce. — Var.  Brit- 
ton r. 

R.  tomentosa  x eanina.  Oallantry  Bank  (58),  Augu.st  15.  1902, 

W.-Dod. B.  TOMENTEI.LA,  var.  DECIPIENS. 

R.  tomentosa , var.  euspidatoides.  Loch  Carron  and  Loch  Reraig 
(105  or  106),  August  1893,  Fo.x. — Both  R.  omissa,  var.  sub- 
erect a. 

R.  tomentosa,  var.  farinosa.  Westhope  Hill  (36),  July  2.  1888. 

Ley. — Var.  typtca,  f.  EOLANnunosA. 

R.  tomentosa , gr.  oynissa.  Auchterarder  (88),  September  5,  1918, 

Barclay. — R.  omissa,  var.  typica,  towards  var.  Woodsi.\na. 

«/ 

R.  tomentosa . var.  psen/lo-enspidata . Chinnor  (24),  July  1923. 

Druce. — Var.  typica.  The  label  reads  R.  tomentosa.  agg. 

R.  tomentosa , var.  psevdo-mollis.  Boar’s  Hill  (22),  June  1893, 
Druce  (1894). — Correct. 

R.  tomentosa , var.  Sherardi,  f.  leiostyla.  Twinstead  (19).  Septem- 
ber 1922,  Druce. — Var.  typic.\.  f.  eol.\ndtti,osa. 

R.  tomentn.sa , var.  snhylohosa . Between  Borgue  and  Dirthon  Kirk 
(73).  Seplembei-  18.  1889,  Bailey. — R.  mot.eis,  f.  caerueea. 

R.  tomentosa , var.  svhgjohosa . Church  Stretton  (40),  July  1897 
l^urchas. — R.  omissa,  var.  Sher.\rdi, 
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11.  tomentosa,  var.  suhglohosa.  Glanyrn  (43),  August  1894,  Steuart 

(N.R.). R.  OMISSA,  f.  SUBMOLLIS. 

R.  tomentosa,  var.  sylvestris.  Strath  Ascaig  (105  or  106),  Septem- 
ber 1893,  Fox  (N.R.  or  1893). — R.  omissa  tyfica,  a long-pedun- 
cled  form. 

R.  tomentosa,  var.  sijlvestris.  Menai  (49),  July  25,  1871,  Harbord 
Lewi.s  (N.R.). — R.  tomentosa,  var,  nova. 

R.  tomentosa,  var.  sylvestris.  Thornbury  (36),  August  16,  1901. 

Ley. — Var.  rseudo-cuspidata  towards  gr.  Scarriuscui-ae. 

R.  tomentosa,  var.  uncinata.  Llys  y Gwynt  (49),  September  25, 
1884,  Bailey  (1887). — Correct. 

R.  tomentosa , var.  uncinata.  Llys  y Gwynt  (49),  July  31,  1906, 
W.-Dod. — Correct. 

R.  uncinata.  Marshbrook  (40),  July  and  September  1909,  Ley. — 
Var.  Sherardi. 

R.  uncinata.  Cerrig  Haffes  (42),  July  13,  1906,  Ley  (N.R.). — R. 
tomentosa,  f.  EGLANDULOSA. 

R.  verticillacaniha.  Bradley  Valley  (58),  July  22,  1905,  W.-Dod. — 
Var.  viNACEA. 

R.  verticillacantha  vai'.  Littlebojie  (36),  August  19,  1891,  Ley. — 

Var.  ASPERNATA,  f.  GEOBOSA. 

R.  verticillacantha,  var.  as'[)ernata . Pinley  Green  (38),  July  and 
August  1889,  Bagnall. — Var.  verticillacantha. 

R.  Wilsoni.  Menai  Straits  (49),  June  and  July  1886,  Cosmo  Mel- 
vill  (1911). — Correct. 

R.  Wilsoni.  ^lenai  Straits  (49),  September  1875  and  Jidy  1877, 
Fisher  (N.R.). — Correct. 

R.  Wilsoni.  Menai  Straits,  September  7,  1888,  Bailey  (1914). — 
Correct. 

R.  vinacea.  Cliffbank  (58),  August  26,  1906,  W.-Dod. — Correct. 
R.  virginea.  Ilorsebridge  (11),  August  1876,  Groves. — Var  Gap. 


ROUTEl. 

R.  virginea.  4’utsbill  (34),  Octobei'  1911,  Riddelsdell. — Var.  Gar- 

ROUTEI. 

R.  JVatso/ii.  Kebso  (80),  July  1876  and  Roxburgh  Castle  (80),  Sep 
(ember  1876,  Brotherston. — Var.  pruinosa. 

R.  [Ref.  No.  9].  Toome  (1),  August  18,  1909,  Waddell  (191 1). 

R.  CANINA,  var.  BISERRATA, 
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IL Near  Wadenhoe  (32),  August  1910,  Ley. — R.  dumbtorum, 

var.  iNCERTA.  The  label  of  iiiy  specimen  bears  the  L.C.  No.  588. 

R. [Ref.  No.  2029],  Dovedale  (57),  August  22,  1913,  W.-Dod. 

R.  DUMBTORUM,  var.  MBRCICA. 

R.  [Ref.  No.  252].  Allow  (57j,  July  4 and  August  22,  1890, 

W.  R.  Linton. — R.  coriifolia,  var.  subuispida. 

R.  Bradley  (57),  September  20,  1888,  W.  R.  Linton  (Label 

marked  “ goes  under  W atsoni  it  seems  to  me.  J.  G.  B.”). — R. 
coRiiFOUA,  var.  Bakeri,  f.  Lintoni. 

R. [Ref.  No.  253].  Bradley  (57),  August  23,  1890,  W.  R. 

Linton. — R.  coriifolia,  var.  Bakeri,  f.  setigbra. 

R. [Ref  No.  697  A].  Garve  (106),  July  23,  1909,  Shoolbred. — 

R.  coriifolia,  var.  obovata.  My  own  specimen  is  Marshall’s 
No.  3364,  which  is  the  same  Rose. 

R.  ' [Ref  No.  221].  Wraysbury  (22),  July  1882,  Nicholson. — 

R.  TOMENTELLA,  Var.  RoTHSCHI LDI I . 

R. [Ref.  No.  205].  Wimbledon  (17),  August  12,  1882,  Nichol- 
son. [Ref.  No.  2],  Wimbledon  (17),  September  4,  1881, 

Nicholson  (1882). — Both  R.  tomentella,  var.  Rothschildii.  1 
have  two  specimens  of  No.  2,  both  bearing  the  B.E.C.  stamp, 
one  dated  September  6,  1879,  the  other  July  1881,  but  all  are 
the  same  variety. 

R. [Ref.  No.  786].  By  the  Beverley  Brook,  Combe  (17),  July 

25,  1912,  Britton. — R.  tomentella,  var.  Rothschildii. 

R.  [Ref.  No.  836].  Open  ground,  Malden  (17),  August  19, 

1912,  Britton. — R.  tomentella,  var.  Rothschildii. 

R.  Craig  Cille  (42),  July  3,  1908,  Ley. — R.  mollis,  var. 

TYPiCA.  My  specimen  is  labelled  R.  pomifera  [Ref.  No.  3], 
August  23,  1909,  but  Ley  told  me  it  was  the  same. 

R. Mountain  pasture  near  Combe  Scar  (65),  July  and  Septem- 

ber 1919,  Wilson. — R.  mollis,  f.  near  caerulea. 

R.  [Ref.  No.  1].  Bellair  Hill  (1),  August  9,  1910,  Waddell.— 

R.  OMissA,  var.  resinosoides. 

R. Northants  and  Hunts  (31  and  32),  August  1910,  Ley. — 

R.  OMISSA,  vai‘.  SiiERARDi.  I refer  to  my  own  specimen  labelled 
“ near  Buckden,  Hunts,  August  11,  1910.”  I cannot  speak  for 
the  others. 
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It.  Brauiistoiie  (55j,  September  19U8,  Bell.- — B.  omissa,  var. 

I'SEUUO-MULLIS. 

It. [Kef.  Mo.  082  Aj.  (iarve  flUOj,  July  23,  lOUD,  also  [Kef. 

Nos.  08U  A and  081  AJ  Kyle  of  Loeli  Alsli  (105),  July  21,  1009, 
Shoolbred. — K.  omissa,  var.  subeuecxa,  most  probably.  Mar- 
shall and  Shoolbred  made  many  gatherings  together  of  this 
variety  and  its  f.  glabuata  in  E.  and  W.  Koss.  My  own  speci- 
mens are  Marshall’s  Nos.  3355,  3302,  3303  and  3305,  and  are 
certainly  var.  subeueota,  but  1 cannot  be  sure  that  all  Shool- 
bred’s  are  the  same.  Some  may  be  f.  glabhata  or  even  x K. 
Shoolbhedi. 

It.  Linton  Kidge  (30),  September  1907  and  June  27,  1908, 

Ley  (1911). — K.  tomenxosa,  f.  eglandulosa  with  very  untypi- 
cal fruit. 

It. Mardale  (09),  July  1 and  September  1910,  Ley. — K.  xomen- 

XOSA,  f.  EGLANDULOSA. 

It. Cowleigh  Park  (30),  August  23,  1910,  Ley. — R.  xomen- 

xosA,  var.  confusa. 

It.  [Kef.  No.  K.  7139].  Noke  (23),  August  1918,  Druce. — 

K.  xomenxosa,  var.  soabhiuscula. 


DUPLICATED  BINOMIALS. 

G.  CLAiiiuGE  Dbuoe,  I). Sc.,  LL.D. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Iinjierial  Botanical  Congress 
in  1924  was  one  which  suggests  the  revoking  of  the  Article  55  by 
which  such  names  as  TAnaria  Ijinaria  were  i-ejected  as  invalid — /.e., 
Jjinaria  vuUfaris  Mill  was  chosen  rather  than  A.  JAnaria  (L.)  Karst. 
Tlie  latter  name  it  is  now  suggested  should  be  valid. 

Article  55  was  not  caiuded  at  the  Vienna  (^ongress  with- 
out opposition  — one  of  the  ai-guinents  [sic]  which  ap- 

peai-ed  to  have  weight  was  that  duplicated  names  exciteil 

the  risibility  of  Engler’s  students,  whose  inii-thful  tendencies  did  not 
appear  to  be  awakened  by  such  names  as  Sfu/iiia  .'in  g in  aides  or  Cerns- 
timn  cerasf aides.  Though  tardily,  Biutish  botanists  now  ajipear  to 
be  willing  to  adoj)!  the  use  of  duplicated  names,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  away  with  the  reproach  that  while  in  the  Zoological 
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side  of  the  British  Museum,  such  names  had  long  been  in  use  yet  in 
the  Botanical  Department  of  the  same  Institution  they  were  barred. 
The  sugge.sted  ])lan,  therefore,  tends  towards  a unity  of  method 
among  biological  students,  and  it  also  avoids  competing  trivials, 
the  Swine’s  Cress  which  has  been  named  Corunopus  Rucllii,  C. 
procurnbens,  C.  vei'rucarius,  C.  squamntm,  etc.,  whereas  G.  Corono- 
pus  has,  and  could  have,  no  rival.  We  welcome  the  change.  It  was 
the  plan  which  I at  first  followed  in  my  MS.  for  the  Flora  of  Berk- 
fihire  but  which,  under  pressure,  I unfortunately  did  not  publish. 

Schinz  and  Thellung  have  published  a list  of  Duplicated  Bino- 
mials in  Mitt,  aus  d.  Bot.  Mus.  der  Univ.  Zurich  172,  1924,  but  in 
Karst.  Pharm.  Med.  Bot.  many  of  these  combinations  had  been 
already  given. 

The  following  species,  with  their  varieties,  which  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  have  such  duplicated  names.  These  will  lie 
adopted  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  British  Plant  List. 

Cr..\uciUM  Claucium  (L.)  Karst.,  l.c.  (Chelidonium  Glauciuin  L.), 
vice  G.  flavum  Cr. 

Bahbahea  Barbauba  (L.)  M'Mill.  (Erysimum  Barbarea  L.),  vice  B. 
lyrata  Asch.  et  B.  vulgaris  Ait. 

Var.  b.  campestris  (Fries)  Dr. 

Var.  c.  silvestris  (Fries). 

Var.  d.  transiens  (Dr.). 

Var.  e.  decipiens  (Dr.) 

Var.  f.  arcuata  (Reichb.)  Dr. 

Var.  g.  brachycarpa  (Jacks.). 

Nasturtium  Nasturtium  (L.)  (Sisymbrium  Nasturtium-aq.  L.), 
vice  N.  officinalis. 

Var.  1).  siifolium  (Reichb.). 

Var.  c.  latifolium  (Bouv.). 

Var.  d.  microphyllum  (Crantz). 

We,  however,  use  the  older  generic  name  Radicula  Nasturtium 
(L.)  Dr. 

Eruca  Eruca  (L.l  S.  A T.  (Brassica  Eruca  L.),  vice  E.  sativa  Crantz. 
Var.  1).  lilacina  Dr. 

Cakilk  Cakii.k  (L.)  Karst.  (Bunias  Cakile  L.),  vice  C.  maritima 
Scop. 
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Vai'.  sinuatit'olia  (IH’.)  comb.  nov. 

('uKoNOPUS  CouoNOPUS  (L.)  Karst.  (Cochlearia  Coronopus  L.),  vice 
C.  squamata ; C.  Kuellii ; C.  vei  rucarius ; C.  prucumbeiis,  etc. 

Kadiola  Radiula  (L.)  Karst.  (Liiium  Radiola  L.),  vice  R.  Milleg- 
raiia;  R.  Linoides,  etc. 

Laburnum  Laburnum  (L.)  Karst.  (Cytisus  Laburnum  L.),  vice  L. 
vulgare  et  L.  anagyroides. 

Onobrychis  Onobrychis  (L.)  Karst.,  vice  0.  viciifolia  et  O.  sativa. 

Lens  Lens  (L.)  Karst.  (Krvum  Lens  L.),  vice  Lens  culinare  et  L. 
esculenta. 

Cotoneaster  Cotoneaster  (L.)  Karst.  (Mespilus  Cotoneaster  L.), 
vice  C.  vulgaris;  C.  integerrima,  etc. 

Cydonia  Cydonia  (Ij.)  Karst.  (Pyrus  Cydonia  L.),  vice  Cydonia  vul- 
garis. 

Anthriscus  Anthriscus  , (L.)  Karst.  (Scandix  Anthriscus  L.),  vice 
A.  Scandix,  A.  vulgaris,  etc. 

Foeniculum  Foeniculum  (L.)  Karst.  (Anethum  Foeniculuin  L.;, 
vice  F.  vulgare  et  F.  officinalis. 

SiLAUs  SiLAus  (L.)  Karst.  (Peucedanum  Silaus  L.),  vice  S.  flaves- 
cens;  S.  pratense,  etc. 

Meum  Meum  (L.)  Karst.  (Athamanta  Meum  L.).  vice  M.  Athamanti- 
cum  Jacq. 

Levisticum  Levisticum  (L.)  Karst.  (Ligusticum  Levisticum  L.),  vice 
L.  officinale  et  paludapifolium. 

Archangelica  Archangelica  (L.)  Karst.  (Angelica  Archangelica  L.), 
vice  A.  officinarum  Holi'm. 

Diervilla  Diervilla  (L.)  S.  & T.  (Lonicera  Diervilla  L.),  vice  1). 
trifida. 

PuLiCARiA  PumCARiA  (L.)  Kai'st.  (Inula  Pulicaria  L.),  vice  Pulicaria 
prostrata  et  P.  vulgaris. 

Pe'I'ASItes  Petasites  (L.)  Kai'st.  (Tussilago  Petasites  L.),  vice  P. 
ovatus;  P.  vulgaris;  P.  hybrida  et  P.  officinalis. 

Var.  b.  hybrida  (L.). 

.Mariana  Mari.vna  (L.)  Hill  (Cardiius  Mariana  L.),  vice  M.  laclea  et 
Silybum  Marianum. 

jAlactites  (Lu.actites  (L.)  S.  a T.  ((’entaurea  Galactites  L.),  vice 
(j.  tomentosa  Monch. 
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Crupina  Chupina  (L.)  Karst.  (Centaurea  Crupina  L.),  vice  C.  vul- 
garis Pers. 

Ruaoadiolus  Rhagadiolus  (L.)  Dortler  (Lajisana  Rhagadiolus  L.), 
vice  R.  edulis. 

'I'auaxacum  Taraxacum  (L.)  Karst.  (Leoiitodon  Taraxacum  L.),  vice 
T.  vulgare;  T.  Dens-Lcoiiis ; T.  oOicinale,  etc. 

And  the  following  varieties,  lanylepis  (Dalilst.);  valdedentatuin 
(Dahlst.j ; naeviferum  (Dalilsl.);  subundulatum  (Dahlst.);  latis- 
pina  (Dahlst.);  decii)ions  (Raunk.);  proxinium  (Dalilst.);  Ar- 
rlienii  (Paling.);  simile  (Raunk.);  cliloroleucum  (Dalilst.); 
Delertii  (Raunk.) ; copidopliyllum  (Dalilst.) ; polyodon  (Dalilst.); 
longisquanieum  (Lindb.  f.);  bracteatum  (Dalilst.);  liiigulatum 
(Dalilst.);  unguilobum  (Dahlst.);  tenebricaiis  (Dahlst.);  dis- 
simile  (Dahlst.);  expallidum  (Dahlst.);  Kjellniani  (Dahlst.); 
sublaciiiiosniii  (Duiist.);  angusl isipiameum  (Dahlst.);  intrica- 
tum  (Lindb.  f.  );  haniatum  (Raunk.);  laeticolor  (Dahlst.);  cro- 
ciiHorum  (Dahls!.);  dilatatum  (Lindb.  f.);  alatum  (Lindb.  f.) ; 
fasciatum  (Dalilst.);  duplidens  (Lindb.  f.);  Dahlstedtii  (Lindb. 
f.);  erythrosjiernium  (Andr.);  laevigatiini  (DC.);  laetum 
(Dahlst.);  oxoniense  (Dahlst.);  fullviforme  (Dahlst.);  fulvum 
(Raunk.);  brachyglossum  (Dahlst.)  et  laciniatum  (Dahlst.). 

OxYCOCCUs  OxYCOccus  (L.)  M'Mill.  (Vaccinium  0.xycoccus  L.),  vice 
0.  palustris  Pers.  et  0.  quadripetalus  Gil. 

Var.  b.  microcarpus  (Rupr.). 

Var.  c.  pyriformis  (Dr.). 

IIypopitys  Hypopitys  (L.)  Small  (Monotropa  Hypopitys  L.),  vice  H. 
Monotropa  Cr.  ; II.  multiflora  Scop. 

Var.  b.  glabra  (Roth)  comb.  nov. 

Limonium  Limonium  (L.)  Dr.  (Statice  Limonium  L.),  vice  L.  vuRare 
Mill. 

\'ar  b.  pyramidale  (Dr.). 

X humile=  Neumanni  (C.  E.  Salm.). 

(biNTAURiuM  Centaurium  (L.)  (Geiitiaiia  Centaurium  L.),  vice  C. 
umbellatum  Pers. 

Var.  b.  capitatum  (Kochb 
\’ar.  (•  ellipticum  (Dr.). 
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Nymphoides  Nymphoides  (L.)  comb  nov.  (Menyanthes  Nymphoides 
L.,  N.  nymphaeuides  Britton),  vice  N.  peltatum ; N.  orbiculata, 
etc. 

Omphalodes  Omphalodes  (L.)  comb.  nov.  (CynoglosBum  Ompha- 
loides  L.),  vice  0.  verna  Mbnch. 

IjAppula  Lappula  (L.)  comb.  nov.  (Myosotis  Lappula  L.),  vice  L. 
echinata  Gilib. 

Lycopehsicon  Lycopersicon  (L.)  Karst.  (Solanum  Lycopersicon  L.) 

= Lycopersicum  Lycopersicum  S.  & T.,  vice  L.  esculentum  Hill. 
Linaria  Linaria  (L.)  Karst.  (Antirrhinum  Linaria  L.),  vice  L.  vul- 
garis Mill. 

V”ar.  b.  latifolia  (Bab.). 

Var.  c.  prostrata  (Domin). 

Var.  d.  pulchella  (Dr.). 

Var.  e.  peloria. 

X repens  = L.  sejiium  (Alim.). 

Anarrhinum  Anarriiinum  (L.)  comb.  nov.  (Antirrhinum  Anarrhi- 
num  Jj.),  vice  A.  bellidifolium  Desf. 

Odontites  Odontites  (B.),  Wettst.  (Buphrasia  Odontites  L.),  vice 
O.  serotina,  etc. 

\'ar.  1).  verna  (Keichb.) ; c.  longifolia  (Corb.);  d.  litoralis 
(Keichb.);  e.  serotina  (Bert.);  f.  divergens  (Balb.);  g.  rotun- 
data  (Ball.). 

Cai.amintiia  Calamintha  (li.)  comb.  nov.  (Melissa  Calaminlha  L.). 
(I)ut  (b  Calaniintlia  Karst,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  C.  officinalis), 
vice  (’.  silvatica  Bromf. 

Facoi'YRUM  Facopyrum  (L.)  Karst.  (Polygonum  Fagopyruni  B.), 
vice  F.  sagiltatuni  Gil.  = F.  escidentuiu  Mbnch. 

Alnus  Alnus  (B.)  (Betula  Alnus  L.),  vice  A.  glutinosa  Gaerln.  e( 

A.  rotundifolia  Mill. 

Vbir.  Ir.ciuiata  (Ehrh.). 

Var.  inacrocarpa  (Tioud.). 

Var.  niicrocari)a  (TTechtr.), 

X incana  = A.  hybrida  (A.  Br.). 

f’AST.ANEA  Castanea  (B.)  Karst.  (Fagus  Castanea  B.),  vice  C.  saliva 
Mill ; C.  vesca  Gaortn.  et  C.  vulgaris  Bam. 

CoRALLORimizA  CoRALLORRHiZA  (B.)  M'Mill.  (Orphrvs  Corallorrhiza 

B. ),  vice  C.  trifida  et  C.  innata  Ait. 
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Epipogon  Epipouium  (L.)  Druce  (Satyriuin  Epipogiuin  L.j  = Epi- 
pogon  Epipogon  Kerner,  vice  E.  aphyllum  Sw.  et  E.  Epipogon 
Hnth. 

Heli.eborine  Hei.leborine  (L.)  (Serapias  Helleborine  L.),  vice  H. 
latifolia  Dr. 

Vai-.  b.  viridiHora  (Lint.). 

Var.  c.  angustifolia  (Dr.). 

X atropurpurea  = H.  Crowtheri  (Dr.). 

I’oLYGONATUM  PoLYGoNATUM  (L.)  Jiras.  (Convallaiia  Polygonatuin 
L.),  vice  P.  odoratuin  (Mill.)  Dr.  ; P.  officinale  All.,  etc. 

Var.  b.  intcnnediuni  (Syine)  comb.  nov. 

Damasonium  Damasonium  (L.)  Druce  in  FI.  Berks,  1897  (Alisnia 
Dainasonium  L.),  vice  D.  Alisnia  Mill ; D.  stellatuni,  etc. 
Sorghum  Sorghum  (L.)  (Andropogon  Sorghum  L.),  vice  S.  saccliara- 
tum  Monch  et  S.  vulgare. 

(hviiAMAGROSTis  Calamagrostis  (L.)  Kaist.  (Arundo  Calamagrostis 
L.),  vice  C.  lanceolata  et  C.  canescens. 

Phhagmites  Phragmites  (L.)  Karst.  (Arundo  Phragmites  L.),  vice 
P.  vulgaris  et  P.  communis. 

Var.  b.  subunifiora  (DC.);  c.  stolonifera  (Meyer);  d.  pseudo- 
donax  (Rabh.);  e.  flavescens  (Custer);  f.  tenella  (Nolte) ; g. 
coarctata  (Raunk.)  (densior  Dr.);  h.  effusa  (A.  & G.). 
I'hiAGRosTis  Eragrostis  (L.)  Karst.  <^Poa  Eragrostig  L.  et  Briza 
Eragrostis  L.),  vice  E.  minor  Host,  et  E.  poaeoides  Beam. 
Labix  Laiux  (L.)  Kein.  & Wetts.  (Pinus  Larix  L.),  vice  L.  decidua 
Mill  et  L.  europea  DC. 

Abies  Abies  (L.)  (Pinus  Abies  L.),  vice  Abies  excelsa  DC. 
Phegopteris  Phegopteius  (L.)  Underw.  (Polypodium  Phegopteris 
L.  ),  vice  P.  jiolypodioides  Fee. 

Ceterach  Ceterach  (L.)  Karst.  (Asplenium  Ceterach  L.),  vice  C. 
officinarum  L.  A DC. 

Var.  b.  crenatum  (Milde). 
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ARCTIUM  VULCARE  (IIile)  Evans. 

A.  11.  Evans,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Ur  Druce  has  asked  me  to  restate  very  shortly  the  most  important 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  articles  on  the  genus  Arctium 
{Journ.  But.  51,  p.  113;  53,  p.  145)  and  the  results  of  another  twelve 
years’  work  on  the  group. 

1.  Arctium  Lappa,  with  its  solid  petiole,  large  heads  and  dis- 
tinct habit  of  growth,  is  q.uite  unmistakable;  A.  minu^,  with  its 
heads  contracted  in  fruit,  and  its  tall  branched  growth  is  equally  so. 

'1.  The  only  other  British  species  is  intermediate  in  the  size  of 
(he  heads,  which  may  either  be  stalked  or  almost  sessile.  The  two 
forms  or  sub-varieties  are  quite  inconstant.  1 have  twice  kept  under 
observation  a large  colony  of  plants,  which  one  year  came  up  with 
long-stalked  heads,  another  year  with  “ sessile.”  In  most  years 
they  were  shortly  stalked.  Smaller  patches  gave  similar  results, 
which  weie  due  to  climatic  influences — wet  seasons  causing  long 
stalks.  Similarly  we  find  in  our  damper  British  counties  to  the 
westward  nothing  but  the  fine  large  reddish  form  with  vei-y  long- 
stalked  heads  (typical  intermedium  Lange),  in  our  drier  counties 
to  (he  eastward  nothing  but  the  short-stalked  form  (typical  nemo- 
rosurn  auct  ang.)  e.Kcept  in  wet  seasons.  In  1924  every  specimen  I 
have  seen  has  had  stalks  to  the  head,  some  quite  long. 

3.  d.  Lappa  and  A.  minus  are  seldom  very  arachnoid;  but  a 
neat  low-growing  form  has  the  heads  entirely  covered  with  white 
‘‘  wool.”  This  is  the  plant  named  by  Babington  A.  puhens;  but 
he  soon  recognised  the  fallacy  of  separating  a form  on  one  variable 
characteristic  and  reverted  to  intermedium. 

4.  We  have  twice  had  a type  specimen  of  Lejeune’s  ” nemoro- 
sum  ” in  England  on  loan.  It  is  a portion  of  a branch  only  and  >s 
in  any  case  too  d >ubtful  to  give  a name  to.  It  might  easily  be  a 
heavily  pi‘uned  specimen  of  mimis,  but  I prefer  to  consider  that  it 
belongs  to  the  larger  plant. 

5.  Fortunately  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  earlier  name 
{vuhprris)  given  by  Hill,  ” Vegetable  Kingdom,”  vol.  iv.  (1762), 
p.  28,  pi.  25,  fig.  1.  Fig.  2 on  the  same  plate  does  not  concern  us, 
but  is  probably  meant  for  either  Tjoppa  or  “ puhens."  Fig.  3 is 
minus,  or  as  Hill  calls  it,  minor.  Fig.  1 is  the  plant  which  in  its 
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various  f.uni.s  has  boon  called  intermedium  and  nemorosum.  The 
figure  is  very  fair,  according  to  eighteenth  century  standards,  and 
the  description  veiy  accurate.  But,  of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Iliirs  plant  would  doubtless  be  the  easterly  form,  with 
short-stalked  heads.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  green  and 
hardly  ever  red,  when  growing  on  dry  road-sides,  near  Cambridge, 
Ijondon,  etc.,  etc.  The  plant  of  damper  situations  and  climates  is 
equally  certain  to  be  reddish,  but  as  I have  said  (under  par.  No.  2) 
if  cannot  be  kept  apai’t  as  a species  but  only  as  a climatic  form. 

6.  Arvtium  vulgare,  A.  TAippn,  and  A.  minus  vary  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  from  fialest  pink  to  crimson,  A.  Laiipn  being  usually 
pale. 

7.  T have  for  a second  time  found  fhe  hybrid  A.  Lappax  vulgc.re 
Avith  botli  parents,  at  Wicken  Fen. 


Mrs  DKLANY  AND  BUCKS  PLANTS. 

(I.  Cl-ARIDGE  DrUCB,  D.So..  LL.D. 

Mrs  Delany.  daughter  of  Robert  Granville,  brother  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  was  l)orn  at  (^)ulton,  Wilts,  May  14,  1700,  and  married 
in  1717-S  to  Alex'.  Pendarves,  “ a fat,  snuffy  and  sulky  old  man  ” 
of  ()0.  who  (lied  in  1724.  In  1743  she  married  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Delany.  afterwanls  Dean  of  Down,  who  died  in  1774.  This  second 
manuage  led  to  some  family  esl rangeinent.  In  1774  she  liegan  a 
“ herbal  ” by  cutting  out  with  fine  scissors  portions  of  coloured 
paper  which  xvere  afterwards  gummed  on  to  a paper — usually  with 
a black  surface — and  this  was  so  artistically  done  as  to  give  a truth- 
ful and  not  inartistic  rej)resentation  of  the  plant.  She  received  the 
praise  of  Erasmus  Darwin  in  his  “ Love  of  the  Plant.”  Many  of 
them  were  prepared  at  the  residence  of  hei-  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  at  her  mansion  at  Bulstrode  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
Duchess,  herself  an  ac(‘omplished  and  ardent  1>otanist,  had  for  her 
domestic  chaplain  the  Rev.  Dr  Tn'ghtfoot,  the  author  of  the  Flora 
Scotica.  The  Duchess  had  a very  large  collection  of  living  plants 
at  Bulstrode,  including  T)anna  rornuhiensis,  which  had  been  sent 
her  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr  Goodenough,  and  some,  such  as 
Lysi7nar.hm  ihyrsiflorn , still  linger  there.  These  figures  thus  pre- 
juired  by  Mrs  Delany  at  Bulstrode  might  rank  as  the  first  evidence 
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of  their  occurrence  in  the  county,  as  they  were  executed  from  1773-83 
only  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  were  garden  and  which  native  species. 
Such  plants  as  Qfutinna  Amnrella  and  Euphrasia  officinalis  fnemo- 
rosa)  are  almost  ceitainly  from  a wild  station.  Altogether  she  pre- 
pai-ed  ten  volumes  with  about  lOU  plants  in  each,  and  these  have 
been  presented  to  the  nation  by  Lady  Llanore,  and  aie  now  in  the 
Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum.  One  may  add  that  Mis 
Delany’s  eyesight  failed  her  in  1784.  that  she  died  on  April  lb, 
1788,  and  was  Imried  at  St  James’,  Westminster.  Her  last  years 
were  i-endered  comfortable  by  King  George  the  Third  granting  her 
a hou.se  at  Windsor,  and  a pension  of  £300  per  annum.  She  was  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Royal  Family.  Her  picture 
by  Opie.  now  at  Hamilton  (’ourt,  was  jiainted  to  the  King’s  order. 
'I’he  following  plant-figures  by  Mrs  Delany  were  prepared  at  Bul- 
strode  between  the  years  1773-1783,  and  many  of  these  are  presum- 
ably of  wild  plants  gathered  in  that  neighbourhood  in  Buckingham- 
shire. They  slightly  precede  in  date  the  jiaintings  of  plants  made 
by  the  Countess  of  Aylesford  at  Denham  from  1780-90.  Clem- 
atis Vitalha  L..  1776;  Ranunculus  repens  L.  ; R.  arris  L.,  1781  ; Jier- 
heris  ruli/aris  L.,  1774;  Xpin//Iuiea  Judea  L.  ; f-astalia  alba  Wood, 
\77Cy  ■ Rapaver  Rhoeash.,  ]777  ; Fu/naria  ofUcinuIis  ]j.,  1779;  Ert/st- 
miin  cheiranthoides,  1773;  Diploiaxis  muralis  DC.,  1779  (the  jilant 
was  jierhaps  sent  to  her);  Bursa  pasforis  Web.,  1777  (beautifully 
done);  Silene  CucuRah/s,  1780;  If elianthem um  Chamaecistus  Mill., 
1779;  Lychnis  alJ>a  Mill.;  L.  Cithayo  Scop.,  1779  ; Stellarin 
Ilolosfea  L.,  1780;  Hypericum  pulchrum  L.,  1770;  If.  perforatum 
L. ; //.  humifusum  L.,  I78t);  Malm  ?nosrhata  L..  1776  ; .1/.  syl- 
restris  1j.,  1781;  Geranium  pratense  L.,  1778;  G.  pyrrnaicum 
Burm.  f.,  1781;  G.  luxidum  L.,  1780;  G.  RoJyertianum  L.,  1779; 
Oxfdts  Acetosella  L.  and  its  var.  suJ)-purpurasrens  DC.,  177b;  0. 
cormculata  L.,  not  native;  Ilex  Aquijolium  L.,  1775  ; Ulex  euro- 
paeus  L.,  1776;  Trifolium  pratense  L.,  1782;  T.  fragiferum  Tj., 
1781  ; Onohrychis  Onohrychis  (L.),  1773;  Vida  Cracca  L.,  no  date; 
Lafhyrus  jtratensis  Ij.,  1782  ; Spiraea  Ulmaria  L.  and  S.  Filipcn- 
thda  1j.,  1780;  Ru.J>uis  caesiu-s  Tj.,  1777  ; Fragaria  re, sen  Ti..  1777  ; 
PnfenfiUa  prorumhens  Sibth.,  1782;  Rosa  ranina  Tj..  1777;  Cra- 
taegus monogyna  (labelled  Oxyarantha'),  an  excellent  representation 
but  undated;  Saxifraga  granidata  L..  1775;  Sedum  Telephium  L.. 
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1781;  Lythrum.  Salicaria  L.,  1779;  Epilohium  hirsutum  L.  (as 
7-amoat/m  Huds.),  1781,  excellent;  Circaea  lutetiana  L.,  1779; 
Bryonia  dioicn  Jacq.,  1777;  Pimpindla  Snxifraga  L.,  1779;  Peucc- 
danum  pahtdre  Moench,  1775,  this  was  also  collected  at  Bulstrode  by 
Lady  M.  Mai  khain  ; Vihnr^ium  Opulvs  L.,  1777;  Aspei'idn  ndorata 
L.  and  A.  ('.ynancdiim  L.,  1779;  Sherardia  rn'7>ensis  L.  ; Scohioso 
Sucr.isa  L.,  1781  ; S.  m-vensis  L.,  1782;  Solidngo  V irgaurea  L., 
1778;  BelUa  pere.vniit  L.,  1776  ; Erigeron  acris  L. ; Pidicaria  dyseu- 
terir.n  Oaertn.,  1781;  Achillea  Milleioluiin  L.,  1776  (this  is  var. 
conspicua  Dr.);  AntheniiN  arvrnais  L.,  1779;  Chrysanthtimim  Leu- 
caiithni'nnn  L.,  1774  ; Senerio  Jacohaca  L.,  1782  ; Cnrdviut  nvtnnx 
L.  ; Cirsiiuni  lanceolatvm  Scop.,  1776;  C.  acaulc  We1>er,  1779;  Ser- 
lahdn  tinetorui  L.,  I78i2;  Centmirea  Cynnvs  L.,  1779;  C.  nigra  L., 
1782;  a ichor  in  m Infyhns  L.,  1776;  ILieracinm  Piloselln  L.  1781; 
Leontodon  hiffpuP/ft  L..  1781;  L.  nnfiMmnalu  L.,  1780  ; Sonchns 
asper  Hill,  1779;  Cainpainda  Trachelimn  L.,  1780;  C.  glomcrafa 
L.,  1779;  rofnndi/oJia  L.,  1776;  Lydmachia  thyrsifora  L., 
1780  (lliis  still  <;rows  by  the  ornamental  water  to  which  it  was  origin- 
ally introduced  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland);  />.  vidgaris  L..  1778; 
L.  Nuwwularin.  L.,  1779;  Avagallist  arrrnsis  L.,  1776;  A.  tenella 
Murr.,  1777  (perhaps  introduced);  TAgwdrvm  vidgnre  L.,  1780; 
Vinca  minor  L.,  1782;  Blackfutonia  perfoliata  Huds..  1777;  Cen- 
taurium  Centanri^tm  (L.)  Dr.,  1774;  M cnynnthc.^  trifoliata  L., 
1775;  SymphyUim  officinale  L.,  1780;  Borago  oficJnnlis  L.,  1782; 
Vohmla  sepinnt  Jung.,  1776;  Solannm  Didcamarn  L.,  1775;  S. 
nigrnm.  L.,  1780  ; Atropa  Belladonna  L.,  1781;  V erhasicum  nigrtim 
L.,  1776;  Linaria.  Linaria  (L.)  Karst.;  L.  repens  Mill.,  1776,  the 
Henley  Toadflax;  L.  spvria  Mill.,  1779;  L.  Cymhalaria  Mill.,  1776; 
Antirrhinv.m  Orontium.  L.,  1781  (named  wrongly);  Digitalis  pvr- 
purea  L.,  1776;  Veronica  scuteUata  L.,  1779;  Euphrasia  nem or osa 
Mart.,  Septembei’  1778;  Lamium  album  L..  1779;  Humidns  Lnpidns 
L.,  1781;  IJ ydrocharis  Morsus-ranae  L.,  1778;  Sfrafiotes  Aloides 
L.,  1780,  these  two  probably  introduced;  Spiranthes  spiralis  Rich., 
1776;  Orchis  Fuchsii  Druce,  1777,  e.xcellently  done;  0.  pyramida- 
lis  L.  ; 0.  militaris  L.,  178;0  ; O.  usfnlafa  L..  1779  ; Aceras  anfhropo- 
phora.  Ait.,  1777  ; Ophrys  apifera  Huds.,  1779;  O.  mvscifera  H\ids.. 
1780;  Hahenaria  virescens  Druce,  1779  (as  hi  folia) ; Iris  Psevda- 
cnrus  L..  1777;  Tamus  communis  L..  1777;  Rmcm  acideafus  L., 
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1779;  Spargotiiiim.  ramosurn  IIiuls.,  no  date;  Arum  mac.ulatum  L., 
1782;  Sagittaria  mgittifolia  L.,  1777;  Bulomus  umhdlatus  L., 
1778.  The  collection  is  really  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  in- 
dustry, the  result  of  taste  and  patience.  Some  of  the  sheets  are 
quite  beautiful.  Perhaps  her  greatest  failure  was  in  trying  to  re- 
pi-esent  the  Fiutillary.  Others  are  quite  realistic  as.  for  exam])le, 
the  Willow-herbs  where  the  four-cleft  stigma  is  shown. 


NOMENCLATOPIAL  NOTE. 

Pio])osition  by  Oeorge  ('laridge  Druce,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Oxon.), 
LL.I).,  to  delete  from  the  list  of  Nomina  Conservanda  the 
following  generic  names,  which  are  inserted  in  defiance  of  the  Rule 
of  Priority,  since  earlier,  well-defined  and  unexceptionable  generic 
names  are  extant  which  have  been  used  or  revived  by  Botanists  in 
important  scientific  works. 

Therefore  it  is  suggested  to  substitute  the  following  names  by 
others  which  comply  with  the  Rvde  of  Priority,  and  which  are  free 
from  ambiguity  : — 

Cam marnui.  Hill,  175(i,  to  replace  KrantJns,  Salisb.,  1807. 

C'ervici tia , Delile,  181.‘5,  to  rej)lace  Wahlenhergia , Schrader,  1814. 
Dourlia,  Adans.,  176-3,  to  replace  Suaeda,  Forskol,  1775. 
P/ieumaria , Hill,  1764,  to  replace  Mrrtevsia,  Roth,  1797. 

Puhilaria,  Rafinesque,  LS-'IG,  to  replace  Shnethix,  Kunth,  184.‘3. 
Unifolium  (Haller)  Adans.,  1763,  to  replace  Maiaufhernvrri  Weber, 
1780. 

Cammarum  was  well  described  by  Hill  in  the  Britixh  Herbal, 
p.  47,  1756,  and  figured  on  plate  7 ; the  differences  between  this  ami 
the  allied  genera  are  clearly  stated.  The  name  has  been  used  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  Babington’s  Mauwd  of  British  Botany,  by  Greene 
and  othei’S.  It  is  51  years  earlier  than  Salisbury’s  genus  Eranthix. 
Cammarit.m  hyemnle,  Greene,  is  the  type. 

Cervicina , established  by  Delile  i?i  the  important  Flore  d'Egypie, 
p.  150,  1813,  where  the  genus  is  well  defined,  and  a species  is  de- 
scrilied  and  figured  on  plate  5,  tab.  2.  It  is  one  year  earlier  than 
the  genus  Wahlenbergia  of  Schrailer,  which  was  printed  in  the  com- 
paratively iinimportaTit  Cat.  PI.  Ifort.  Gortt.  of  1814.  Cerririna 
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has  lieen  used  in  Babington’s  Manual,  l.c.,  p.  274,  in  Druce’s  Flora 
of  Berkshire,  p.  324,  1897,  by  Britten  in  Bot.  Cook's  Voyage,  p.  56, 
by  Moore  in  Jovrn.  Bot.,  }).  492,  1903,  by  Hiern  in  Cat.  Welw.  Afr. 
Plants,  i.,  p.  631,  etc.  Cervicina  campanul aides,  Delile,  is  the  type. 

Dondia,  founded  ]>y  Adanson  in  the  Families  des  Plantes,  p.  261, 
1763,  twelve  years  prior  to  Forskol’s  genus  Sivaeda.  Dondia  is  em- 
ployed in  Britton  and  Bi’own’s  Flora  of  the  North.  United  States, 
i.,  p.  584,  by  Small  in  Bidl.  New  York  Carden,  by  Heller  in  Cat. 
•Y.  A.  Plants,  by  Nelson  in  Conlter's  Bot.  Gazette,  by  Druce  in  Ann. 
Seat.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  42,  1896,  etc.  Dondia  maritima , Druce,  is  the 
type. 

Pneumaria  was  established  by  Hill  in  the  Vegetahle  System,  vii., 
p.  40,  1764;  it  is  thirty-three  years  earlier  than  Both’s  Mertensia , 
and  has  been  used  in  Babington’s  Manual,  p.  295,  in  American 
Cheek  List,  etc.  Pneumaria  7naritima,  Hill,  is  the  type. 

Puhila.ria,  Kafines(|ue.  published  in  the  FI.  Tellur,  ii.,  27,  1836, 
with  one  species  described.  It  is  seven  years  earlier  than  Simefhis, 
Kunth.  The  name  is  used  in  Babington’s  Manual,  p.  422,  in 
Di  uce’s  List  of  British  Plants,  etc.  The  type  is  Puhilaria  planifolia 
(/’.  hieolor,  Rafin.). 

U tiifnlium , founded  by  Haller  in  1746.  and  established  by  Adan- 
son in  the  Families  des  Phtnfes,  ii.,  p.  101.  1763,  was  also  used  by 
Allioni  in  the  flora  Pedemontana , i.,  p.  114,  1785.  and  is  used  by 
Britten  and  Hreene  in  Bull . of  Torrey  Cluh,  ]i.  287,  1888,  by  Kuntze 
in  Per.  Gen.  PI.,  p.  18,  1891,  etc.  It  is  17  years  earlier  than 
Maianthemum  of  Weber.,  The  type  is  Uni  folium  Bifoliurn,  Kuntze. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Tfie  Vicountess  Wolseley  has  given  a Library  of  Horticid- 
tui  al  Books  to  Hove  in  memory  of  her  father. 

OnEooRT,  Sir  RiciiARn,  the  Editor  of  Nature,  presided  at  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  congress  of  the  South-Eastern  Union,  at  Guild- 
ford, on  May  28-31  inclusive. 

'I’nAn.,  Piofessor  .Tames  W.  The  Memorial  Plaque  has  been 
placed  in  the  Cruickshank  Botanic  Garden  at  Aberdeen.  The  fund 
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was  raised  by  Dr  Macgregor  Skene  and  amounted  to  ,£324  19/-,  and 
was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  well-deserved  memorial  to  a most  in- 
dustrious recorder  and  investigator  of  the  Scottish  Flora.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  mass  of  Scottish  records  which  he  accumulated 
could  not  be  published  in  one  A'olume.  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward 
designed  the  mural  Tablet.  “ The  head  is  surrounded  hy  a wreath 
of  oak  leaves,  acorns  and  galls,  the  galls  of  Scotland  having  proved 
a favourite  object  of  studies.  The  decorative  panel  represents  a 
dragon-fly  and  a water  spider,  representatives  of  his  zoological  in- 
terests, and  a bladderwort  representative  of  his  work  of  the  Scottish 
Flora.  The  whole  is  flanked  by  two  Brazilian  Palms,  the  family 
which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  important  scientific  w’ork  after  his 
return  from  the  Amazon.”  The  tablet  is  inscribed,  “ He  knew  and 
loved  the  realm  of  living  natui-e,  ami  inspired  successive  generations 
of  students  with  his  desire  for  deeper  knowledge.” 

Hanburt,  F.  J.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.TT.  The  Gardens,  Brockhurst. 
East  Grinstead  (Printed  for  private  circulation).  Folio,  pp.  xvi., 
including  two  reprints  from  Cmtniry  Life.  This  gives  admirable 
photographs  of  one  of  the  finest  rock  gardens  in  Britain.  There  is 
also  a heath  garden  and  there  ai'e  few  places  where  Erica  vngn7U< 
grows  moi-e  luxuriantly  than  at  Brockhurst.  Rhododendrons  are 
magnificent  and  in  considerable  variety.  The  garden  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  rare  British  plants  it  contains  and  Mr  Han- 
bury  is  anxious  that  membei's  will  send  him  seeds  or  cuttings  of  rare 
native  species.  He  will  defray  costs  of  postage. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh 
was  celebrated  in  June  1924.  But  the  Edinburgh  Garden  dates 
back  to  1661  when  the  Governors  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  were  alive 
to  the  value  of  such  an  institution  and  gave  orders  that  a portion  of 
the  land  undei'  their  control  should  be  used  for  such  a purpose. 
Two  eminent  physicians.  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  and  Sir  Rol>ert  Sib- 
bald,  shortly  after  obtained  some  ground  close  to  Holyrood  Palace 
and  there  founded  the  first  Botanic  Garden  in  Scotland.  Balfoiir 
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had  visited  the  Duke  of  Orleans’  garden  at  Blois  where  he  met  the 
celel)rated  botanist,  Dr  Robert  Morison,  afterwards  the  first  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.  Sibbald  was  the  author  of 
“ Scotia  Illustrata,”  published  in  1684,  which  contains  the  first 
published  records  of  many  Scottish  plants.  Linneaus  named  the 
Rosaceous  genus  !^ihhnhl in.  in  his  houf)ui\  but  it  is  now  merged  into 
PhfertHIla. 

Hatkikiu)  Fork.st,  which  had  been  given  to  the  nation  b;y  Mr  E. 
N.  Buxton  and  his  family,  was  formally  opened  by  the  Viscount 
Tllleswater  in  May  1924. 

Linn.\kus.  We  learn  (Ciardenern'  dhrovicle.,  .‘16.3)  that  a Ifinneau 
Museum  has  been  made  at  Opsala  in  the  old  greenhouse  of  the  i e- 
stored  Tjinnaean  Oai-dens.  Among  other  exhibits  shown  are  his  sil- 
ver strawberry  bowl,  furniture,  table  china,  some  of  his  linen,  and 
Ids  razor. 

AjroNO  the  Botaidcal  Meetings  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
Conference  and  our  own  excursion  to  Llanberris  in  May,  the  My- 
eological  Society  visited  Betty  y Coed  in  September,  and  the  Bryo- 
logical  Society  were  at  Llanbeiu  is,  when  a new  genus  to  Britain  was 
discovered. 

Kun  Wood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  have  been  purchased 
of  this  estate  l)y  public  subscription  and  the  land  vested  in  the  Lon- 
don County  Council.  We  trust  the  Council  will  exhibit  all  vigil- 
ance in  order  to  prevent  any  damage  l>eing  done  to  the  existing  flora 
which  compiises  the  very  local  Uni  folium  Bifolium,  Anemone  apen- 
nina,  etc.  This  acipdsition  will  now  increase  the  total  area  of 
Hampstead  Heath  to  804  acres.  The  cost  of  the  whole  amounts  to 

.£r)77,000. 

Camuridor  UNTVRRsrTY  Prrss.  Volume  xix.  of  the  Royal 
Society’s  Cnialoguc  of  Scientifc  Paper/<,  covering  the  letters 
dm  ing  the  yeais  1884-1900,  will  shortly  be  published  bv  the 
Cambi  idge  University  Prtsss.  This  volume,  the  publication  of  which 
completes  the  great  work  of  cataloguing  the  scientific  papers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ctmlains  46,811  entries  of  titles  of  papers  bv 
7992  authors,  with  the  addition  of  anonymous  papers,  and  brings 
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the  total  number  of  entries  for  the  period  1884-1900  to  no  less  than 
384,478,  the  authors  numbering  68,577. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  Handbook  for 
1924.  This  Society  has  had  very  severe  losses  in  the  death  of  its 
founder,  the  Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild,  later  of  Mr  W.  R.  Ogilvie- 
Crant,  who  acted  as  its  fiist  Hon.  Secretary,  and  quite  recently  of 
the  Hon.  E.  S.  Montague.  The  seal  of  the  Society  consists  of  a re- 
presentation of  the  Kite  drawn  by  Mr  C.  E.  Lodge  from  an  illus- 
tration by  Mr  Thorburn  in  the  lieautiful  and  costly  book  on  the 
Birds  of  the  British  Isles  by  Ixird  Lilford.  The  Kite,  according 
to  the  poet  Clare,  was  frequent  in  Northamptonshire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centui-y.  The  President  is  Viscount  Tdles- 
water.  Several  additional  areas  have  been  obtained. 

Iberi.\n  Biologicau  Congress  at  Oporto,  1921.  It  adopted  in 
the  main  the  rules  of  Botanical  Nomenclature  passed  at  the  Vienna 
Congress,  with  some  important  modifications — (1)  unrestricted 
priority  subsequent  to  1753;  (2)  all  family  names  end  in  aceae; 
(3)  generic  names  are  invalid  unless  used  binomially  after  1753, 
if  they  e.xpress  positive  error,  if  they  ai'e  generic  names  ending  in 
aides  or  lieginning  with  pseudo;  (4)  after  1753  the  use  of  a generic 
name  binomially,  or  a binomial  combination,  invalidates  its  use  in 
a different  category ; (5)  in  generic  changes  the  specific  name 
adopted  should  be  the  oldest  valid  one  not  forming  a homonym ; 
(6)  on  the  splitting  of  a grouj)  the  original  name  must  be  retained 
for  one  of  the  new  groups. 

Lord  Darling  in  “ The  Oxford  Cii-cuit  ” writes  on  the  depreda- 
tions upon  our  wild  flowers  : — 

Alas  ! loud  our  ■wail  is  for  thee  aestivalis, 

Sjnranthes — you  herald  no  longer  the  day ; 

Near  Lyndhurst  they  spied  thee — Ihey  ent  thee,  Ihey  dried  thee. 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  all  stolen  away. 

3'hy  flowers,  calycinum , they  ])lnck  and  they  twine. 

With  damp  hvtnifnsum — they  found  thee  near  Sway. 

The  bright  Pi/rus  Malus  next  sfiring-time  must  fail  ns  ; 

For  flowers  of  our  forest  are  all  Ixirne  away. 
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Wherever  there  grows  a Lastrea  spinulosa, 

Filix  dilatata — next  Bank  Holiday 
Learn’d  ’Enry  and  ’Arriet  will  cut,  and  will  carry  it — 

The  flowers  of  New  Forest  are  all  torn  away. 

SUGOESTIONS  FOR  LABELLING  HERBARIUM  SPECIMENS  BY  CoL.  .A.. 
H.  Wolley-Dod. — Labels  should  not  be  less  than  3^  in.  by  2^  in. 
They  should  not  be  afiixed  to  the  specimen  or  to  the  sheet.  The  fol- 
lowing information  should  be  given  : — 

(Ij  In  the  top  left  hand  corner,  Tlie  Catalogue  or  List  Number,  in- 
<licating  which  Catalogue  or  List  it  is  taken  from. 

{’!)  In  the  top  right-hand  conier,  the  Collector’s  Reference  Num- 
ber, which  should  always  be  given  at  least  for  critical  plants. 
(.■))  The  Name  of  the  Specimen,  including  the  author  of  the  name, 

to  wliich  may  be  added  “ fide ” if  the  name  has  lieen  given 

by  some  other  person  than  the  collector. 

(4)  Tlie  Place  of  (fathering,  followed  by  the  Name  of  the  Vice- 
(’ounty  in  which  it  was  found.  The  number  of  the  V.C.  is  not 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  name. 

(5)  The  Date  of  (fathering,  not  the  month  only. 

(())  The  Name  of  the  Collector. 

Lawson,  Marmaduke.  In  my  notice  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gar- 
den Tercentenary,  in  treating  of  Professor  Lawson’s  work.  1 am 
afraid  I unintentionally  minimised  its  usefulness.  He  had  to  carry 
on  without  much  assistance  from  the  University  authorities,  and  he 
left  Oxford  to  take  up  the  more  congenial  position  as  Govei-nment 
Botanist  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  to  superintend  two  or  three 
Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Nilgiris  as  Director,  and  also  to  be  superin- 
tetident  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  Government  Cinchona  Plan- 
tations. There,  as  Mr  Gamble  tells  us,  he  Avorked  hard  in  both 
capacities  though  naturally  hampered  by  becoming  the  Head  when 
he  had  no  experience  of  work  in  the  lower  grades.  He  found  a use- 
ful Herbarium  of  Madras  plants  already  existing  containing  not 
only  those  sets  of  [)lants  collected  by  Wight,  Cleghorn,  Bidee  ami 
others,  but  also  the  very  important  Beddome  Herbarium.  He  set 
to  work,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  his  other  duties,  and  col- 
lected largely,  many  a foray  being  in  company  with  Mr  Gamble  in 
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the  search  of  specimens.  This  lierbarium  is  being  used  for  Mr 
(janible’s  work  on  the  Madras  Flora.  It  is  a very  tine  one  and  very 
well  kept,  and  has  since  been  added  to  by  such  collectors  as  Dr  Bai  - 
ber  and  Messrs  Kangachari  and  Tadulingani.  Mr  Gamble  finds  in 
it  many  new  species  which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  Lawson,  who  was 
not  merely  a botanist  but  a very  well  lead  man.  His  literaiy  tastes 
undoubtedly  appealed  to  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff  quite  as  much 
as  his  eneigies  in  re-organising  two  dejiartments  that  he  found  badly 
in  need  of  it.  One  is  grateful  to  have  these  details  supplied  by  Mr 
Gamble  and  to  know  that  in  a larger  sjjhere  Lawson  was  so  useful. 
It  will  always  be  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  instituted  the  sale  of 
packets  of  quinine  at  the  lowest  price,  at  the  local  post-offices,  so 
that  tlie  natives  could  have  this  fevei-  remedy  within  their  reach. 

The  Impeuial  Botanical  Gonfeuence  was  02jened  in  London  on 
July  7 at  the  Imperial  College  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  David 
Brain.  The  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  the  Gardtners’  Chro- 
niclt  for  July,  August  and  Sejitember.  Among  those  who  took  part 
were  Prof.  J.  Percival,  who  contributed  a delightful  paper  in  which 
he  suggested  that  jilant-brecdcrs  should  periodically  {>ay  some  at- 
tention to  the  wild  flora  of  their  country.  “ Nowhere  among  the 
natural  vegetation  are  found  the  large  and  luscious  fruits  of  the 
gai’den,  the  big  edible  roots  of  the  Carrot  and  Beet,  or  the  long- 
well-tilled  [)ods  of  the  Pea  and  Bean.  The  all-important  cereal 
crops  are  also  absent.  The  contiast  between  the  crojis  of  the  held 
and  garden  and  the  natural  llora  is  arresting,  and  when  it  is  I'c- 
alised  that  the  cultivated  crops  are  the  descendants  of  plants  once 
wild  tlie  imagination  is  enlivened  and  stimulated.  The  time 
and  e.vact  mode  of  origin  of  our  cultivated  jilants  is  not  known. 
■Most  of  them  have  been  cultivated  for  not  less  than  three  or  four 
thousand  yeai's.  Though  not  a single  food  jilant  of  hrst-class  im- 
poi’tance  has  been  added  to  our  helds  or  gardens  within  historic 
time  nevertheless,  wdth  a few  e.xceptions,  tlie  wild  prototypes  from 
w'hich  the  cultivated  croj)s  have  been  derived  can  be  more  or  le.ss 
clearly  recognised.  ' He  then  went  on  to  si»eak  of  “ jiedigroe  selec- 
tion followed  by  the  progeny  test.  It  is  being  taught  that  the  single 
initial  selection  in  self-fei-tilised  plants  is  alone  of  value.  Once  ob- 
tain your  imin-oved  vaidety  and  further  selection  is  superfluous. 
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This  is  to  Ije  regretted,  for  hereditary  variations,  mutations,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called  do  occur  in  such  lines,  and  it  is  only 
by  renewed  selection  that  these  are  discovered  and  isolated.  Even 
if  we  were  quite  certain  that  the  causes  which  produce  fluctuations 
do  not  affect  the  hereditary  mechanism  of  the  plant  we  should  be 
justifled  in  the  practice  of  repeated  selections  on  this  account. 
Variations  in  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  frequently  cause  ex- 
tensive modifications  in  the  yield  of  a crop.  Yields  of  the  same  line 
of  cereals  grown  in  different  localities  often  differ  very  widely; 
yields  even  from  plots  of  equal  area  side  by  side  often  differ  by 
to  .30  per  cent.,  and  yields  of  neighbouring  plants  on  the  plots  differ 
by  so  much  as  100  to  500  per  cent.”  Professor  R.  G.  Stapleton 
followed  with  a paper  concerning  the  value  of  Selection  Work  in 
Herbage  Plants.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Red  and  White  Clover 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  self-sterile.  Late-flowering  strains 
in  the  main  tend  to  be  dense,  leafy,  hardy  and  persistent — the 
eaidy-flowering  strains  lax,  less  leafy,  less  hardy,  and  less  persistent, 
and  under  natural  conditions  extreme  strains  have  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  cross  fertilisation.  Dr  Professor  J.  H.  Priestly  read  a 
pa|jer  on  V^egetative  Propagation.  A Session  was  devoted  to  the 
Biological  problems  of  ('old  Storage  of  Apples.  A stored  apple,  un- 
like the  seven  ages  of  man,  has  but  three  stages — unripe,  ripe  and 
rotten,  and  one  has  been  always  struck  in  every-day  life  that  the 
middle  stage  is  comparatively  so  rare.  The  speakers  included  Dr 
D.  Haynes,  Dr  Franklin  Kidd  and  Dr  Cyril  West.  At  the  simul- 
taneously-running meeting  Dr  W.  Brown,  Mr  R.  Barnes  and  others 
took  part  treating  mainly  of  fungoid  problems  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  a[»ples.  The  Best  Means  of  Promoting  a Complete  Botanical 
Survey  of  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Empire  was  discussed,  Dr  A. 
VV.  Hill  reading  the  first  paper.  Lt.-Col.  A.  T.  Gage,  I.M.S.,  also 
sjjoke.  He  showed  how  much  had  been  done  and  was  still  being 
• lone  in  India  and  evidenced  the  formation  of  the  Indian  Botanical 
Society  and  the  founding  of  the  Journal  of  Indian  Botany.  Profes- 
sor S.  Schonland  dealt  with  some  difficulties  of  the  Botanical  Survey 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  on  this  Dr  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 
C.M.G.,  also  contributed  a jiaper.  Sylviculture  and  the  relation  to 
it  of  forest  pathology  was  the  subject  of  a paper  contributed  by  Dr 
A.  W.  Borthwick,  and  a valuable  contribution  was  made  by  Mr  W, 
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E.  Hiley.  Dr  J.  W.  Munro’s  papei-  lieated  priiicipaliy 
attacks. 


oi  insect 


liepurt  1923. 

p.  35.  Line  11. 


p.  37. 


p.  38. 


p.  {)4. 
p.  1()7. 
p.  173. 
p.  175. 
p.  178. 

p.  182 

]).  184 

p.  18() 

p.  193 
p.  197 


p.  200. 


p.  210. 


I'- 

!>• 

P- 


223. 

328. 


Add  “ See  P.  Malus,  var.  apntala  A.  A G., 
yature,  Jau.  29,  714,  1921. 

Line  8.  Dr  Thellung  thinks  the  i»icture  of  lltradtam 
villusuni  in  Uard.  Chron.  52,  1923,  may  be  //.  per- 
sicurn  Desf. 

Line  II.  Dr  'I'hellung  thinks  it  is  doubtful  if  the  de- 
jtosits  in  wliich  fruits  of  Xanthium  spinosuui  wei-e 
found  near  Sofia  are  of  Neolithic  origin.  He  ad- 
heres to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  species  given 
in  the  Flure  Avtntice  dt  MuntpdUer. 

Line  15.  For  “phatkrmissa’'  read  “ phaicteumissa. ’ 
Line  14.  For  “ Llanyfelach  ” read  “ Llangyfelach. ' ’ 
Line  14.  I* or  “ Lhwydcleod  ” read  “ Lhwydcoed.” 
Lines  13  and  20.  For  “ Raglan  ” read  “ Baglan.’’ 
Lines  25  and  20.  For  “ Raome  and  Keighley  ” read 
“ Ravine  and  Keighlon.” 

Line  20.  For  “Binscarth”  read  “Upper  Dowscaith." 
Line  20.  For  “ spuuum  read  “ speuium.” 

For  “ Pirton  ” read  “ Pinion.” 

Add  “ Found  by  Dr  D.  Scott.” 

For  “ Tun  ” read  “ Fur.” 

For  “ Rhyador  ” read  “ Rhuyadder.” 

For  “ H.  L.  Green  ” read  “ Boys.” 

For  “ Knocking  ” read  “ Knotting.” 


Line  5. 
Line  1 1 . 
Line  10. 
Line  27. 
Line  2. 
Line  0. 
Line  13. 
Line  0. 
Line  20. 
liine  7. 
Tjine  17. 


Boys  ” read  “ Green.” 


For 

For  “ Blackhill  ” read  “ Blackpill.” 

For  “ Eyton  ” read  “ Egton.” 

For  “ TTopshain  rend  “ Topshani.” 

.After  “ in  size  ” add  “ of  the  kernel.” 
o35.  The  beautiful  photo  blocks  ilbistrating  this  ytnjier  on 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  were  kindlv  lent  by  the 
the  proprietors  of  the  “ riiemist  and  Druggist.” 
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Kevised  and  brought  up  to  date  with  Additions  by  A.  B.  RENDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R  S., 

Keeper  of  Hotavy,  British  Museum. 

A Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  Indigenous  to  or 
' Naturalised  in  the  British  Isles, 

By  GEORGE  BENTHAM,  F.R.S.,  with  Additions  by  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER, 

C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo.  Pp.  Ixi|+ 606.  Price  12s  net. 

The  Flora  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the  Outlines  of  Botany  in  special  reference 
to  local  Floras,  and  an  Analytical  Key  to  the  Natural  Orders  and  anomalous  genera.  Analy- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA 
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Crown  8vo.  Price  12b  net. 
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with  the  object  of  increasing  its  usefulness.  In  place  of  the  bare  list  of  Natural  Orders 
given  in  previous  editions  and  issues,  the  more  extended  “Arrangement  of  Natural 
Orders,”  with  some  of  their  distinguishing  characters,  and  the  Analytical  Key,  have 
been  reproduced  from  the  “ Hamlbook.”  This  is  preceded  by  descriptions  of  the  main 
divisions  of  classification  with  diagrammatic  illustrations.  In  the  body  of  the  work  the 
English  Names  and  an  indication  of  the  colour  of  the  flower  have  been  added  under 
each  illustration.  

The  Potamogetons  (Pondweeds)  of  the  British  Isles.  By  A.  Fryer,  A.  H.  Evans, 
and  A.  Bennett.  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species,  'Varieties,  and  Hybrids.  With  fiO 
Plates,  by  K.  Morgan  and  Miss  M.  Smith.  12  x 9|.  Coloured,  £.5  5s  Od.  LTn- 
coloured,  £3  1.5s  Od. 

Flora  of  Hampshire,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  localities  of  the  less  common 
species.  By  F.  Townsend.  Second  Edition.  With  Map.  pp.  xxxviii.  -f  658.  8vo. 
18s. 

Handbook  of  British  Mosses.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Containing  a descrip- 
tion of  genera  and  species,  with  their  geographical  distribution,  collection  and  systematic 
arrangement.  With  24  Plates  by  W.  Fitch,  illustrating  over  150  species.  8vo.  Col- 
oured, £1  Is  Od.  Uncoloured,  1.5s. 

Outlines  of  British  Fungology  By  the  Rev  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Containing  a descrip- 
tion of  the  larger  British  Fungi,  together  with  a list  of  the  more  minute  species.  With 
24  Plates,  illustrating  over  170  species,  by  W.  Fitch  8vo.  Coloured,  £1  Is  Od.  Un 
coloured,  15s.  SUPPLEMENT,  by  W.  G.  Smi  i'H,  6s. 

Flora  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  Henry  N.  Ridley,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director 
of  Gardens  and  Forests,  Straits  Settlements  ; with  illustrations  by  J.  Hutchinson, 
F.L.S.  To  be  compleded  in  5 Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  L,  Polypetalm,  63s. ; '\’'ol.  II.,  Gamo- 
petalse,  42s.;  Vol.  III.,  Apetalaj,  42s.;  V’^ol.  IV.,  Monocotyledones,  42s.  Vol.  V.  is  in 
course  of  publication. 

IllustratlouB  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Falkland  Islands  By  Mrs 
E F.  Vallentin.  With  descriptions  by  Mrs  K.  M.  Cotton.  With  64  Coloured  Plates 
Cr.  4to.  £3  3s  Od. 

QUARTERLY  PERIODICAL. 

The  Flowering  Plants  of  South  Africa.  A magazine  containing  Hand  Coloured  Fig- 
ures, with  descriptions  of  the  Flowering  Plants  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  Edited  by 
1.  B.  Pole  Evans,  C.M.G..  IM.A.,  D.Sc.,  Chief,  Division  of  Botany,  Pretoria.  Quar- 
terly Parts  with  10  Coloured  Plates,  each  15s. ; Annual  Subscription,  including  postage, 
62s. ; I’er  Vol.  Crown  4to.,  cloth,  66s. ; 4 Volumes  published  to  date.  Vol.  V.  (1925) 
in  course  of  publication. 
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UK  POUT  OF  THE  DIETUIBUTOR  FOR  192  Jf. 


The  miiulier  of  sheets  of  plants  received  for  the  1924  distrihiition 
lias  di'opped  lielow  last  year’s  total  hy  nearly  1000.  This  is  not  to 
he  wondeied  at  considering  the  kind  (jf  “ sunnner  ” 1924  gave  us. 
Also  .some  of  oni'  esteemed  members  who  have  contributed  largely 
in  the  past,  are,  through  advancing  years,  finding  jdant  collecting 
too  overtaxing  work.  'I'hey  have  set  an  exam])le  in  the  <piality  of 
plants  selected  for  distribution,  successful  drying  and  ordei'ly  ar- 
rangement and  labelling  which  many  of  the  younger  mendjers  aie 
slow  to  enudate.  The  total  number  of  sheets  dealt  with  is  124!t;  the 
number  of  gatherings  .‘541. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  task  of  the  Distributor  in  having  to 
ha?idle  .so  many  sheets  I wish  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  future  Distri- 
butoi's  to  a stricter  obsei'vance  of  the  rules.  Often,  the  extra  label 
which  the  Distributor  retains  as  his  record,  is  omitted  ; and  it  would 
be  a gi'oat  help  if  those  who  write  their  lal)els  woidd  do  so  legibly, 
in  fact,  the  one  foi'  the  Distributor  ought  to  be  in  block  chai-aclers. 
This  should  appeal  especially  to  those  who  find  out-of-the-way-place 
names  spelt  incorrectly  in  this  Report.  Additional  assistance  could 
be  given  in  not  omitting  the  authority  for  the  plant  named,  in  giv- 
ing the  number  of  the  plant  preferably  according  to  Druce’s  “ List,” 
and  in  stating  the  vice-comital  number  of  the  locality  o!i  the  label 
according  to  Watson’s  Topographical  Botany.  Several  inenibers 
omitted  to  enclose  a list  of  the  plants  contributed  with  the  nuinbei’ 
of  sheets  of  each  plant. 

t’omjdaints  have  been  made  about  (he  mouldine.ss  of  some  speci- 
mens .sent  out.  The  year  1924  was  ceidainly  a bad  drying  vear  but, 
taking  this  iiito  account,  lack  of  care  is  gi'eatly  responsible.'  Quality 
rather  than  mass  of  material  ought  to  he  aimed  at.  Some  of  our 
veteran  collectors  set  a very  good  exami)le  in  drying  and  mounting 
.specimens.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell  remarks  that  some  collec- 
tors do  not  seem  to  reali.se  the  necessity  of  very  carefully  arrangiii"- 
samples  of  critical  species  like  Ruhnx  when  drying.  The  branches 
of  a panicle  and  all  parts  of  leaves  ought  to' be  well  spread  out. 
otlierwi.se  critical  points  cannot  be  determined  without  forcing  and 

i) rcaking  when  the  .s)>e<u'inen.s  are  dry. 

Meml>ei-s  are  deeply  indebted  to  those  who,  as  a result  of  critical 
study  of  special  gn-oups  of  plants,  have  been  able  to  give  their  valued 
opinion  on  specimens  submitted  to  them.  Mes.srs  Riddelsdell  ami 
Barton  have  together  gone  over  the  specimens  of  Rnhn.<^.  The 
former  has  again,  in  addition  to  his  general  cont l ibution,  made  up 

j) arcels  of  Ruhus  specimens  for  those  who  have  supplied  him  with 
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tlieii-  desiderata.  Will  any  other  lueiiihers  who  want  li’ubus  let  him 
know,  and  send  him  their  list  o!  desiderata?  His  address  is  Blox- 
ham,  Banbury,  Oxon.  Mr  J.  E.  Little  has  been  untiring  in  his 
elforts  to  solve  the  problems  offered  by  dillieult  Sulix  hybrids,  etc., 
and  the  copious  notes  on  these  plants  in  the  Report  aie  largely  due 
to  his  energy.  Lt.-(’ol.  Wolley-Dod  has  seen  the  entire  gatherings 
of  the  roses  contributed  by  Mr  C.  E.  Britton.  Valuable  work  coidd 
be  done  by  others  who  are  willing  to  concentrate  on  particular  types 
by  growing  them  and  keeping  them  under  observation.  Thaidis 
ai-e  line  to  .Messi's  Drabble,  I’eaisall,  Lumb,  Cryer,  Bi  itton,  Salmon, 
Erasei-,  Bennett  and  olhers  for  acting  as  referees. 

W.  0.  lluWARTH. 


The  Eniversity,  Mancliestei’. 
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LIST  OF  PARCELS  RECEIVED. 


No.  of  Specimens. 


W.  C.  Barton,  84 

S.  II.  Bickham,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  29 

W.  Biddiscombe,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  74 

Miss  B.  Bright,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26 

C.  E.  Britton,  135 

(1.  C.  Brown,  242 

K.  J.  Burdon,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  102 

R.  & M.  Corstorphine,  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

J.  Cryer,  83 

L.  Cuinming,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  182 

PI.  Downes,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  155 

G.  C.  Drnce,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  556 

W.  S.  M.  D’Urban,  36 

J.  Fraser,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  75 

Miss  I.  M.  Hayward,  ...  . . ...  ...  31 

H.  H.  Johnston,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  157 

J.  E.  Little,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  244 

R.  Melvill,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  93 

1).  P.  Murray,  ..  ...  ...  . . ...  99 

National  Museum  of  Wales,  ...  ...  ...  ...  59 

II.  J.  Riddelsdell,  ...  ...  . . . . ...  391 

F.  Rilstone,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . . 4i 

F.  Robinson,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ‘ ...  ...  126 

Miss  1.  M.  Ropei',  ...  ...  . . ...  ...  155 

C.  E.  Salmon,  ...  ...  ...  ...  54, 

R.  L.  Smith,  ...  . . ...  ...  ...  ...  1Q4 

C.  Waleifall  (1923  and  1924),  . . ...  ...  (I13 

J.  W.  White,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . i(j9 

Miss  A.  Wilkinson,  ...  ...  ...  ...  . jq 

A.  11.  Wolley-Dod,  . . ...  ...  ...  29 
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Ran  tine  ulus  acris  L.,  var.  Friesuinus  Ruiiy  it  I'oucaiul.  llalleii 
Marsh,  West  (iloiu'estersliire,  v.-e.  .‘J-t,  August  9,  1900.  Well-stiulieil 
material  that  was  used  in  compiling  my  Flora  of  Bristol. — J.  W. 
White. 

llanunculus  huJbosus  L.,  f.  albanaevus  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  20.] 
Field,  Redland,  Bristol,  W.  (iloncestershire,  v.-c.  34,  August  30, 
1924.  This  appears  to  agree  with  one  of  the  five  forms  descrihed  hy 
Rouy — “ feuilles  tachees  de  blanc,  velues,  a dents  suh-obtuses. ” — 
luA  M.  Roi'Er.  “ Jordan  descrihed  liis  plant  as  a species,  not  a 
form.  In  these  e.vaniples  one  is  unalile  to  see  if  the  leaves  are  all 
‘ tachees  de  blanc,’  nor  can  they  be  described  as  ‘ velues,’  nor  is  the 
conn  ‘ grosse,  deprim^e,’  bnt  it  is  a striking  form  of  11.  bulbosus 
L.” — Druce. 

Uanunrul us  trichophijUvs  C'hai.v.  |Rei.  No.  17.]  Pond,  Brock- 
ley  (.'oinbe,  N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  0,  May  7,  1924. — Ida  M.  Roi’ER. 
“Having  collapsing  leaf-segments,  ami  cai  jiels  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
The  facies  resembles  rather  var.  Drouetii  (F.  Schultz),  to  which 
Pearsall’s  keys  run  it  down.  It  seems  to  fit  Bureau’s  desci'iption  of 
R.  Dfouetii.” — liiTTLE.  “ My  plants  are  rather  too  young,  and 
show  no  mature  fruits.  As  they  stand,  they  are  nearer  the  var. 
Dru'uetii  than  the  type,  which  is  usually  a more  robust  plant.’’ — 
Pearsall. 


Ranunculus  Ficaria  L.,  forma  luxurians  Moss.  St  Aubyn,  Jer- 
sey, May  1923. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Caltha  radicans  Forster.  Ditch.  Caimyllie  Moor  and  ditch  near 
Guynd,  Forfarshire,  v.-c.  90,  July  1924.  Abundant  in  both  these 
stations  and  not  infrequent  in  Forfarshire,  this  plant  is  probably 
more  common  in  Britain  than  the  records  show. — R.  A M. 
CORSTORPHINE. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  Vig.  Woods,  side  of  incline  at  the  Cam- 
brian Slate  Quarries,  Glyn  Ciriog,  Denbighshire,  v.-c.  50,  Julv  11, 
1923.— C.  Waterfall. 

Fuinaria  liastanh  Bor.  ( = F.  confusa  Jord.)  Garden  weed. 
Biookfield,  Bovey  Tracey,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3. — C.  Waterfall. 

Barbarea  intermedia  Bor.  Near  “ Rising  Sun,’’  Milland.  W. 
Sussex,  v.-c.  13,  May  4,  1924. — J.  F.  Little. 

Barbarea  intermedia  Bor.  Ileadbourne  Worthy,  S.  Hants,  v.-c. 
11,  May  7,  1924. — J.  E.  Little.  “ Tliis  is  a N.C.R.  for  v.-c.  11.’’ 
— Druce. 
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Arahis  hirsuta  Scop.  Rocks,  Chee  Dale,  near  Buxton,  Derby- 
shire, v.-c.  57,  May  1924. — D.  P.  Murray. 

Arahis  jJctraen  Lam.  Sguir  Alastair,  Skye,  v.-c.  104,  June 
1921. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Draba  muralis  L.  Wood  clearing,  Wye  Downs,  Kent,  v.-c.  15, 
May  22,  192‘L — Coll.  Miss  M.  Cobbe  ; conun.  F.  RIUSTO^■E.  “ Yes.” 
— Druce.  Rocks  near  Chee  Dale,  Buxton,  Deibyshire,  v.-c.  57, 
May  1924.-—D.  P.  Murray.  “ Yes.”— Druce. 

Ero'phila  verna  DC.,  var.  majuscula  Jord.  Ringwood,  on 
Bracklesham  Sands,  April  1(5,  1924. — J.  Cryer.  “ I should  not 
I'efer  this  to  majnmida.” — Druce.  Bureau  and  Clavaud  merge  the 
restricted  E . verna  under  A’,  niajuscuhi , and  I suppose  Mr  Cryer’s 
plant  would  come  under  E . >najv»scnla.  in  this  wider  sense.  But  if 
it  is  to  be  further  segregated,  it  appears  to  come,  not  under  Rouy 
and  Foucaud’s  Drnha  uiajusc.ula  (as  a sub-species),  regarded  as  the 
e(piivalent  of  E.  majusmla  Jord..  but  under  their  D.  vidyaris  (sub- 
species), the  equivalent  of  E.  verna  F.  Meyer.” — Little. 

Coeddearia  officinalis  L.  Foot  of  cliffs  in  Cheddar  Gorge,  N. 
Somerset,  v.-c.  (5,  May  22,  1924. — J.  W.  White. 

Sisi/inhrivm  pannoniruin  Jacq.  Waste  ground,  Midsomer  Nor- 
ton, Somerset,  v.-c.  (1,  September  1,  1924. — 11.  Downes.  “ Yes,  the 
ohler  name  is  S.  alfissini nni  L.” — Druce. 

Brassical  St  Ouen,  Jersey,  May  10,  1924. — L.  Cumming. 

“ This  is  Diplotaxis  fenni folia  I)C.” — Druce.  ‘‘  Ihplotaxis  ienni- 
folia  DC.  Repoi'ted  from  this  station  in  Lester-Garland’s  Flora. — ■ 
Salmon. 


Bursa  gallica  F.  At.  [Ref.  No.  BB  45.]  Woodstock.  Oxon,  v.-c. 
2.3,  June  1924. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Coronopus  didymus  L.  Ditch  at  foot  of  wall.  St  Mawes,  W. 
Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  2.3,  1924. — C.  Waterfai.i.. 

Lepirlinm  Draha  L.  Wayside,  Lyng  S.  Somerset,  v.-c.  5.  June 
1,  1924. — II.  Downes.  “Yes.” — Druce. 

Lepidium  corn  pest  re  Br.  Quantity  in  o]>en  ground  about  a cart 
track,  etc.,  Lidcomb  Mood,  Scamvay,  F.  Gloster,  v.-c.  33,  August 
15,  1924.  Possibly  but  not  certainly  introduced. — II.  J.  Ridbei.s- 
DELL.  Grassy  hedgebank  near  Brookfield,  Bovey  Tracey,  S.  Devon, 
v,-c.  3,  June  15,  1924. — C.  Waterfai.t,.  “ The  long  style,  although 
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the  plant  is  young,  and  the  base  of  the  stem  lacking,  shows  that  it 
is  L.  Srnithii  Hook.  = L.  heterophylluiii  Benth.,  var.  canescens 
Gren.  & Goclr.” — Druce. 

I 

Ilutchinsia  pefrae/i  Br.  Bocks,  Ghee  Dale,  near  Buxton,  Derby 
.shire,  v.-c.  57,  May  1924. — D.  B.  Murray. 

Bunias  orievtalis  L.  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  v.-c.  24,  July  1924. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 

ResefJn  httea  L..  var.  [Bef.  No.  2712.]  Long  Plantation,  Chiji- 
gtead,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17,  August  21,  1924. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Viola  sylresfris  Kit.  Elsfiebl,  Oxon,  v.-c.  2,'L  Ajuil  189,4. — G. 
C.  Druce,  Seen  by  Mi's  Gregory, 

Viola  hirta  L.  Boade,  Noithants,  v.-c.  ,42,  May  191.4. — G.  ('. 
Druce.  Seen  by  .Mrs  Gregory.  “ Poor  material,  but  from  the  size 
of  the  flowers  and  the  shagginess  of  leaves  and  peduncles  is  pi'obably 
var.  hirsuta  Lange.” — 1.  M.  Borer. 

Viola  ai-vensis  Murray,  var.  DHer/lisei  (.lord.).  Charlbury. 
Oxon,  v.-c.  2.4,  June  1922,  not  typical. — G.  Druce.  Seen  by  Dr 

Drabble. 

Viola  arvensis  Murray,  var.  ohfu>iHolia.  (Jonl.).  Ai-able  laml 
(potatoes),  near  Whitby,  The  Wii-ral,  Chesbire,  v.-c.  58,  August  .40. 
1924. — r.  Waterfall.  “ My  specimen  is  a scra]>,  and  shows  neither 
mots  nor  lower  leaves.  It  is  almormal  with  some  of  the  leaves  in 
opposite  pairs.  For  identification  such  fragments  are  useless.” — 
Drabble.  Evenley.  Northants,  v.-c.  .42,  June  1920. — G.  ('.  Drui'E. 
Seen  by  Dr  Drabbt.e.  Tackley,  Oxon,  v.-c.  24,  1909.  Leaves  more 
acute  than  usual. — G.  C.  Druce.  Seen  by  Dr  Drabbt.e. 

Viola  Curtinli  Foi'ster,  vain  Pexneaai  (TJoyil)  Bouy  A:  Fouc. 
Heathland,  Burnham  St  Gre"oi‘v,  W.  Suffolk,  v.-c.  2(1.  August  4. 
1924.  From  an  inland  locality  on  chalky  heathland.  jilants  small 
and  i-athei-  gone  ovei-,  but  T think  (piite  chai-acteristic  ami  agreeing 
with  my  maritime  specimens  passed  by  Di-  Di-abble.  Flowers  in 
variable  shades  of  ]nn-plish  blue,  and  one  jdant  with  whollv  yellow 
flowei's. — G.  r.  Brown.  “Yes,  this  inland  plant,  whii-h  f have 
seen  befoi-e,  is  of  gi-eat  interest.” — Drabble. 

Viola  liifea  TTnds.  Mooi's  above  Millei’s  Dale.  Deidiyshii'e.  v.-c. 
o7.  .Tune  192-1. — D.  P.  Muttr-'y.  ” Yes.  the  ordinni’y,  tyiiicnl  lutea 
of  the  upland  limestone  gi'asslands.  T have  never  seen  a nuxu'lanil 
sjiccimen  like  this. ”— Drabbi.e, 
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Viola  arvensis  Murray,  var.  ?.  Evenley,  Northants,  v.-c.  32, 
June  1920. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Silent  conica  L.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  14,  1924. — L.  Gumming. 

Silent  anglica  L.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  21,  1924. — L.  Gum- 
ming. 

fJerastinm  nigrescens  Edin.  Ben  Nevis,  Westerne.ss,  v.-c.  91, 
July  1920. — G.  G.  Druce. 

Cerastinin  tetrandruni  Gur-t.  [Bef.  No.  BB.  671.]  Dunes  near 
Loch  Spig^ie,  Zetland,  August  1924.  Very  luxuriant  specimens 
(fornia  Inxitrians  Dr.),  a foot  high  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  dunes. — 
G.  G.  Druce.  Mudefoial,  S.  Hants,  v.-c.  11,  samly  seashore,  April 
21,  1924.— J.  Gryeu.  “Yes.  very  small  examples.” — Deuce. 

Arena  rid  frinervia  L.  ^Vinter  flowering  form.  Dry  shady  bank 
and  wall  top,  (’ounless  Wear,  near  Exeter.  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3. 
November  7,  1924.  In  Januai-y  1923  1 observed  a very  small  form 
of  this  plant  in  flower  on  the  top  of  the  river  wall  here.  In  March 
last  a larger  foi-m  was  flowering  freely  amongsf  gi-ass  in  shady  spots 
in  the  shrubbery.  In  October  and  November  of  this  year  the  form, 
of  which  speciniens  are  distn’buted,  was  flowering  and  fruiting  in 
profusion  on  a di-y  bank  umler  the  shade  of  old  elm  ti-ees.  This 
form  in  its  mode  of  growth  and  habit  is  very  unlike  the  lai’ger 
plants  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  has  no  similarity  in  ap]>ear- 
ance  to  Stellaria  nmhroxa  as  desciubed  in  the  Manuals.  It  is  stiffer. 
more  tufted,  and  has  smaller  flowers.  1 cannot  count  more  than 
seven  stamens,  but  more  may  be  ]>resent.  May  and  June  are  given 
in  most  books  as  the  time  of  flowering.  Mr  T.  R.  A.  Briggs  in  his 
Flora  of  Plymouth  says,  “ Maich  oi-  April  fo  June.”  1 believe  if 
flowers  all  the  vear  round  in  this  jflace. — W.  S.  M.  DMTrb.vn.  See 
Pep.  B.E.C.  434.  1924. 

Sagina  apetaln  Ard.  Milcombe,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  September  17, 
1924.  As  this  form  has  a peculiar  appearance,  it  seemed  worth 
while  distributing  it  in  case  it  may  be  Peufen\  which  1 do  not  know. 
— IT.  J.  Riddeesdeee.  “ S.  apetala.  rather  starved  form.” — Druce. 
“ S.  fUca.nl is  .lord.” — S.m.mon. 

Sagina  apetal a Ard.,  var.  Boiss.  Gorbiere,  Jer.sev,  Mav 

20,  1924. — L.  Gumming.  “ Quite  unlike  S.  Penferi ; it  is  clearly  S. 
ciliata  Fr.” — Salmon. 

Sagina  rnarifima  Don.  Gorbiere,  Jersey,  May  14,  1924. — L. 
Gumming.  “ My  specimens  appear  to  be  the  vaiuetv  prostrata 
Towns.  See  Pep.  B.E.C.  i.,  438,  1894.” — Druce. 
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Sagina  procumhens  L.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  17,  1924. — L. 
Gumming.  “ Are  these  not  S.  srihulata  Presl?” — Druce.  “ Not 

procumhens;  snhnlata,  I believe.” — Riddelsdell. 

Spergularia  marghmtd  Kitt.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  18,  1924. — 
L.  Gumming.  ” My  specimens  are  young,  but  they  belong  to  S. 
ritpestris  LelDel. ” — Druce. 

Claytonia  perfoliata  Donn.  Sandy  seashore,  Mudeford,  S. 
Hants,  v.-c.  11.  April  21,  1924. — J.  (^ryer. 

Montin  fontnna  L.,  var.  ninjor  All.  St  Ouen,  Jersey,  May  l.o, 
1921. — li.  Gumminc.  ” This  is  .1/.  ^vr/za  Neck.,  var.  ///u jor  Schrad.” 
— Druce. 

Hypericum  perforatum  L.  Chalk  rubble.  Port  .Meadmv,  Oxford, 
v.-c.  2.3,  July  1893. — G.  G.  Druce. 

Hypericum  perforatum  L.,  var.  angustifoUum  DC.  [Ref.  No. 
2071.]  Wood  near  Farley,  Suri-ey.  .Tidy  0,  1924.  A form  of  fre- 
(juent  occurrence  with  the  broailei'-leaveil  jilant.^ — G.  F.  Britton. 

Lavatern  arhorea  li.  Grassy  clilT  slopes  above  Mullion  Gove,  W. 
Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  July  .0,  1924. — G.  Waterfall. 

Malva  mosclutta  L.  Waste  ground  above  roadside  near  Ihe  Mid- 
lion  Gove  ITolel,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  July  .o,  1924. — G.  Waterfall. 

fferauium  rcltirum  Ostenf.  llort.  Oxford.  From  Bally vaughan , 
Go.  Glare,  Ireland,  1921. — G.  (k  Druce. 

H rodi uun  ))iarit i muni'  Near  Morte  Point,  N.  Devon,  v.-c.  4, 

AugnsI  1924. — Coll.  ]\Ii.ss  T.  Cook;  comm.  W.  Biddiscombe. 

Euonymus  europacus  D.,  with  cream  coloured  fruit.  Gonigree 
Wood,  liedbury,  Hereford,  v.-c.  3(5,  November  27,  1924. — S.  II. 
Bickham.  “ Yes;  the  fruits  are  cream-coloured  as  stated;  the  aril 
of  the  seeds  is  also  palei'  mange.  This  must  be  rare.  The  fruits 
more  often  vary  with  deeper  shades  of  red.” — Fraser.  ” A strik- 
ing fonn  nol  often  seen  wild.  The  seeds  of  a similai'  plant  recoi-ded 
by  me  in  Jouru-.  Hot.  1913  yiehled  on  cidtivalion  fruit  which  had 
reverted  to  type.” — I.  M.  Rorer. 

Uhamnus  catharticus  Ti.  Rroughton,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  September 
13,  1924.  'I'he  fonn  with  hairy  underleaf.  The  species  occurs  only 
in  scattei’ed  groups  in  Ibis  neighboniJiood,  and  values  in  the  ipian- 
tily  of  hair  on  (he  leaf. — H.  .1.  RinnELBUELL. 
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Genista  tinctoria  L.,  var.  humifusa  Dicks.  Grassy  cliff  slopes 
above  Mullion  Cove,  June  28,  1924,  and  downs  above  Kynance  (^ove, 
W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  July  2,  1924. — C.  Waterfall. 

Trigonella  ornithopodioides  DC.  [Ref.  No.  1G73.]  “ New- 

port,” Countess  Wear,  Exeter,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3,  June  1924.  Ad- 
ventive  in  stableyard  ; not  found  elsewhere  within  five  miles.  A 
single  plant  came  up  between  the  cobble  stones,  with  which  the 
stableyai'd  is  here  paved,  in  May  1924,  and  several  plants  were 
there  in  April  1910.  It  was  not  noticed  again  until  May  1924  when 
many  luxuriant  ])lants  came  up  in  the  same  spot  where  the  first 
apj)eared.  They  were  in  fruit  in  June.  A dressing  of  garden  salt 
had  been  applied  in  1923  to  kill  the  weeds  in  the  yard.  Although 
surrounded  by  high  walls  a gieat  variety  of  plants  has  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  this  yai’d.  The  T rigoneUa  is  plentiful  on 
Dawlish  Wai'ren,  and  it  has  been  found  on  the  golf  links  at  Exmouth. 
These  stations,  five  iiiiles  di.stant,  are  the  nearest  to  us. — W.  S.  M. 
DMTimAN. 

Medieago  sp.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41,  May 
25,  1924.  This  plant  agrees  with  the  description  of  Mediragn  agres- 
tis  I’en.,  but  1 have  no  authentic  s]>ecimen.  It  may  not  be  a Euro- 
pean species  for  the  same  patch  of  ground  yielded  plaints  from  both 
hemispheres. — R.  .Mei,vim,  “ Medieago  frnncaUda  GaeiJn.,  1 be- 
lieve.”— CUYEH. 

Medica(/o  denticidata  ^\\\(\.  Grouville,  Jersey,  May  19,  1924. — 
L.  CuArMiNO.  “ My  specimen  is  .1/.  arahiea.  TTuds.  Notice  the  leaf 
spots.” — Druce. 

Medieago  arahiea  ITuds.  ( = .V.  niaeninfa  Sibth.)  Grassy  road- 
side above  St  Mawes,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  23,  1924. --C. 

Wat  EU  FALL. 


Medieago  hepidina  Tj..  var.  W didenmrii  M6rat.  Bledingfon,  E. 
Gloster  v.-c.  33,  August  1,  1924.  In  arable  ground,  with  type. — 
II.  J.  RrnnELST)Er,i,.  “ Yes.” — Duuce. 

Meldotas  iiidiea  All.  Newport,”  Co\intess  Wear,  Exeter,  S. 
Devon,  v.-c.  3.  May  10,  1923.  Adventive  in  gaiden  : flowered  in 
May  and  June. — W.  S.  M.  D'TbmAN. 

Trifoiiinn  se.ahnnn  L.  Corbieie,  Jeisey.  May  21,  1924. — Ti. 

CuArMTNc.  “ Yes.” — Diuu’k. 

Tri folia ni  sahf erraneatn  L.  Grouville,  Jersey,  May  19,  1924. — 
L.  Cumming.  “ Yes.” — Deuce. 
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Trifolium  resupinatum  L.  Cardiff  Docks,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41, 
September  1924. — R.  L.  Smith.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

Trifolium  strictum  L.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  21,  1924. — L. 

Gumming.  ‘‘  Yes,  but  poorly  i-epi-esented.” — Druce. 

Anthyllis  Vtilneraria  L.  Grosnez  Castle,  Jersey,  May  16,  1924. 
— Coll.  Miss  B.  Arne;  comm.  L.  Ccmming. 

Lotus  siliquosus  L.  Near  Henley,  Berkshire,  v.-c.  24,  July  1924. 
— G.  C.  Druce  & Dr  H.  Smith.  Hilly  ]>asture,  Marshfield,  W.  Glos- 
ter,  v.-c.  34,  Septendier  3,  1924.  First  seen  by  Rev.  E.  Ei.lman. 
On  visiting  the  locality  shortly  afterwards  tlie  jdant  was  found  to 
be  scattered  s|)aringly  about  jiastures  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
known  to  the  natives  for  forty  years  as  “ Wild  Tom  Thumbs.”  It 
grows  in  profusion  in  one  set  of  jiastures  which  for  eighty  years 
were  under  vegetable  cultivation  until  191.”)  when  the  whole  was  laid 
down  to  grass. — Ida  .\I.  Roper.  “ Cori'ectly  named.” — Druce. 
” Yes;  found  many  years  ago  in  this  county  at  Chepstow.”- — Rid- 

DELSDELI,. 


Lotus  uligiuosu!^  Schkuhr,  var.  (/Inher  Breb.  Bullingdon,  O.xon, 
v.-c.  23,  July  1893.— G.  C.  Druce.' 

Lotus  corriiriilnfus  L.,  var.  ciliatus  Koch.  Chalk  rubble.  Port 
Meadow,  O.'cford,  v.-c.  23,  1893. — G.  C.  Druce.  ‘‘  A))]»earsto  agree 
with  Koch’s  description.” — Sai.mon. 

Tjotus  hispiflus  Desf.  Near  Morte  Point,  N.  Devon,  v.-c.  4, 
August  1924. — Coll.  Miss  T.  Cook;  comm.  W.  BinniscoMBE.  Dry 
shrubby  bank  between  the  Lizard  Head  and  lighthouse,  W.  Corn- 
wall. v.-c.  1,  June  3,  1924. — C.  Waterfall.  ‘‘  Both  correctly 

T>  Tilled.” — Druce. 

Tjofus  anguKti.Rshuus  L.  Arable  ground.  Byfleet,  Surrey,  v.-c. 
17,  September  1924. — Coll.  Lady  Davy;  comm.  G.  C.  Druce.  Near 
Morte  Point.  N.  Devon,  v.-c.  4,  August.  1924. — Coll.  Miss  T.  Cooic  ; 
comm.  W.  Biddiscombe.  ” Correct.” — Druce. 

Astragalus  glyryphyllns  L.  Amongst  grasses,  shrubs,  etc.,  Mar- 
fnw  Woods.  Denbighshire,  v.-c.  .60,  Julv  21.  1923. — C.  Waterfatj,. 

Ormthopus  prrpusill vs  Ti.  Roadside,  near  Helsby  Cliff,  Cheshire, 
v.-c.  .68,  June  27,  1023. — C.  Waterfai.t,. 

Orvithnpus  pi7)vnfvs  T^vvqo.  Corlnore.  Jersev,  May  17.  1924. — 
L.  Gumming.  ” This  is  D.  perpusill vs  Ti.” — Druce. 
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Coronilla  varia  L.  (Irosnez  Castle,  Jersey,  May  16.  1924. — Coll. 
Miss  B.  x\hne;  comm.  L.  Cumming.  “This  is  Hippocrepis  comom 
L.” — DmjcE. 


Oiinhrychifi  viciaefnlia  Scop.  Roadside,  Aller,  Langpoi  t,  Somer- 
set, v.-c.  ”),  ,hine  10,  1924. — 11.  Downes.  “ Yes  now  to  be  known 
as  Onohrychia  Onohryrhis  (L.)  Karst.” — Druce. 

Vida  fefraspenna  Moench.  Sea  cliff,  Lysfaen,  Old  Colwyn,  Den- 
bigh, v.-c.  .^O,  August  1924. — Ag.\th.\  'Wiekinson.  “ This  is  V. 
xylvatira  L.  ” — Druce. 

Vina  Orohtn  DC.  [Ref.  No.  24.1.]  Meadow  between  Torpan- 
tau  and  the  Brecon  Beacons,  v.-c.  42,  September  1924. — Coll.  A.  K. 
W.\de;  comm.  N.vtion.m,  .MusEUjr  of  'Wales. 

Vida  hitca  L.  Corbiei-e  Castle.  Jersey,  .May  17,  1924. — L.  Ci’Af- 
MiNG.  “ Yes.  discovered  in  Ibis  locality  a few  years  ago  by  Lady 
Davy.” — Druce. 

Vida  Lathyroides  L.  Coi  bicre,  Jersey,  May  15.  1924. — L.  Cum- 
jriNG. 


Vida  (p'adJis  Lois.  Field  at  foot  of  Blackdown.  Lnrgashall.  W. 
Sus.se.x.  v.-c.  13,  July  19,  1924. — R.  J.  BuRnoN.  “ 1 agree.  Pods 
1-4,  glabi'ous;  leaflets  in  3-4  pairs,  acute  oi-  acuminate,  seeds  5-8  in 
a pod.” — Fraser.  “ Yes,  Schinz  and  Thellung  suggest  that  f/radlix 
should  be  superseded  by  V.  fenuiitKinia  (Pers.'i  Sch.  A ThelL,  but  1 
anx  not  (piite  convinced  that  the  trivial  belongs  to  this  species.” — 
Druce. 

Lafhyniit  xylrexfrix  L.  Cree]»ing  ox’er  shrubs  on  cliff  top,  Sal- 
terne  Cove,  near  Paignton,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3,  Jidy  9,  1924. — C. 
^Vaterfatu.. 

Jjafhynin  Xi.s'xo/ia  L.  Denham.  Bucks,  v.-c.  22.  .Line  26.  1924. 
— M.  (’.  B.vrton.  “ 1 agree.  Tendrils  absent;  leaves  simple; 
peduncle  usually  onc-f1owered,  bul  one  has  two  flowers.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Linnaeus  says  one-flowered,  but  1 have  several  twin  flowers 
on  a Surrey  jilanl.  Stipules  very  small,  subulate.” — Fraser.  Near 
\Voolton,  Berks,  v.-c.  22.  June  1920. — C.  C.  Druce. 

Pmralea  hifininnoi^a  L.  M’asto  ground,  Cardiff  Docks,  Clamor- 
gan,  v.-('.  41,  Se]»tember  li>,  1924.  The  fre.sh  ]dant  has  a distinct 
tai’ry  odoiw  which  if  lo.ses  on  drviiur. — R.  Met.vti.l.  “Yes.” — 
]jRUf"E, 
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Dorycnium  htrhacewm  Vill.  Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41, 
August  1924.  This  pretty  South  European  alien  was  found  as  one 
single  plant  which  produced  hundreds  of  llower-heads,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  fruits.  In  Hep.  B.E.C . 34,  1923,  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  said  to  be  pale  blue,  whereas  they  are  pure  white. — R.  L.  Smith. 
“ Correctly  named.” — Druce. 

Prunus  Pad  us  Ij.  Hedgerow,  bank  of  Whilon  Beck,  near  Boot. 
Eskdale,  Cundierland,  May  2S,  1923. — C.  M^atkrfall. 

Spiraea  F ilipendula  L.  Old  quarry  on  the  roadside  going  to- 
wards Pradonnack,  W.  (’ornwall,  v.-c.  1,  July  4,  1924. — C.  Water- 
fa  i.l. 


Jiubus.  In  each  case  where  Pubvs  specimens  are  not  of  Rev.  II. 
J.  Riddelsdell’s  sending,  he  and  .Mr  Barton  have  only  seen  one 
sheet  and  their  naming  is  confined  to  ihal.  sheet. 

Ituhus  imhric.ntus  Ilort.  [Ref.  No.  2077.]  Middlewick,  Col- 
chester, N.  Esse.x.  v.-c.  19,  August  1,  1924. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes  ; 
this  is  imhricatus  though  not  quite  the  type.  Leaves  felted  below, 
as  seems  to  lie  usual  in  East  Anglia,  and  to  occur  sometimes  in  the 
Western  Counties.” — Riddelsdell  A Barton. 

Puhies  nemoralis  P.  J.  Muell.,  var.  cnrnuhievsis  Rogers  MS. 
Roadside  near  Perranzabuloe  Church,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  August 
27,  1924. — F.  Rilstone.  ” I’liis  is  /?.  nemoralis  P.  J.  Muell.,  var. 
cnrnuhiensis  Rog.  A Ridd.  (See  Jovru.  Bot.  192.5,  p.  14.)  The 
gathering  hardly  shows  any  sign  of  the  lengthening  lower  branches 
characteristic  of  ihe  typical  panicle;  though  sometimes  the  variety 
shows  this  feature  well.” — Barton  A RinnKT.snEi.L.  [Ref.  Nos.  901. 
902,  903,  904.]  Par  and  Polperro,  E.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  July  1924. 
This  variety  according  to  Rilstone  is  frequent  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  half  or  two-thirds  of  Cornwall.  Polperro  is 
about  the  eastermost  station  known  for  it.  The  Par  gatherings 
were  made  on  exposed  sandy  ground. — II.  J.  RinnEi.snELi..  Bar- 
ton agi-ees. 

Euhus  villic.av.lis  Koehl.  [Ref.  Nos.  90.5,  906.]  In  good  quan- 
tity and  fairly  typical  above  Lidcomb  Wood,  Stanway,  E.  Gloster, 
v.-c.  33,  August  1924,  at  900  feet  elevation.  Also  at  Hailes  Wood. 
The  good  bramble  ground  of  the  Cotteswolds  is  almost  always  on  the 
top  of  the  hills,  generally  but  not  always  among  trees  or  near  a 
wood.  Enormous  (juantities  of  radvloides,  with  dnsyphyllus,  a 
form  of  curvidens,  e.r.hinaf us,  radvJa,  etc.,  and  more  isolated  ])atches 
of  villica.'idis,  Codrotii,  nviavs,  etc.,  make  bramble  hunting  an  in- 
teresting pursuit.  Lower  down  the  hills  the  interest  almost  ceases. — 
H,  J.  Riddei.hdell.  Barton  agrees. 
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liuhns  leiicandru's  Focke.  [Ref.  No.  910.]  Not  infrequent  in 
the  Lostwithiel-Liskeavd-Callington  area,  F.  Cornwall,  y.-c.  2, 

August  1924. — 11.  J.  Riddelsuell.  “ This  is  the  plant  specially  re- 
ferred to  by  Rogers  {^Ilandh.  p.  ’37).  Stem  not  blunt  angled,  leaves 
broadly  elliptical;  panicle  young  and  untypical.”  Barton  & Rin- 
DEr.SDELL. 

liubns  Godroiii  Lee.  A;  Lam.  [Ref.  No.  914.]  In  plenty,  and 
in  fairly  tyj)ical  form  at  Coleshorne  on  the  road  to  llilcot  for  one- 
third  of  a mile,  L.  (Roster,  v.-c.  .‘3‘3,  August  4,  1924.  Also  at  Pol- 
perro  and  Looe,  IL  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  July  1924.  [Ref.  Nos.  912 
and  9L‘3.] — II.  J.  Rii>ueesueee.  Barton  assents. 

Rubus  macro phijlloides  Geiiev.  [Ref.  No.  918.]  A plant  very 
common  in  S.F.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  and  further  west  too,  as  well  as 
in  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  15,  and  named  thus  by  Rogers.  But  macrophyl- 
loides  Cenev.  is  sini])ly  a glandular  Schlechtoidaldii ; and  though 
the  Cornish  [)Iant  is  .systematically  akin  to  the  latter,  it  is  certainly 
something  more  than  Schdeclife/ida/dii  with  glands.  It  is  possibly 
a local  fonu  whicli  will  one  day  have  to  he  named.  July  1924. — 
Barton  Riddeesdeee. 

Rubus  Schlechtendahlii  Weihe.  [Ref.  No.  916.]  One  spot  by 
Stanway  Ash  Plantation,  between  Stanway  and  Snowshill,  E.  Glos- 
ter,  v.-c.  33,  c.  800  feet,  August  13,  1924.  A form  showing  some 
approach  to  R.  amplijicatus  Lees.  Also  in  a copse  in  shade  at 
Llaugattock,  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  September  28,  1924.  [Ref.  No. 
917.] — H.  J.  RiDDEESDELii.  Barton  agrees. 

Rubus  Questierii  Lefev.  A Muell.?  [Ref.  No.  2194.]  Lane, 
Bo.vted  Heath,  N.  Esse.'c,  v.-c.  19,  August  5,  1924.  Rev.  H.  J.  Rid- 
delsdell  on  examination  of  my  1920  and  1922  gatherings  of  this  bush 
was  disposed  to  definitely  name  it  Q^iestierii,  but  later  in  1922  said 
” Fresh  material  this  year  makes  me  more  doubtful,  do  not  record.” 
— C.  C.  Brown.  “ This  appears  to  belong  to  a series  of  plants, 
common  in  the  eastern  counties,  which  we  have  been  putting  to 
orini<jer.  I suppose  it  is  from  the  same  bush  as  Brown’s  Nos.  18?6 
and  1969.  There  is  grave  doubt  of  its  l)eing  Questierii  for  the  char- 
acteristic white  felt  of  the  rachis  is  lacking  (though  Foxholes  Wood 
has  produced  specimens  very  like  this  which  were  passed  by  Rogers). 
— Barton  A Riddesdele. 

Ru.b?/s  ndsc.iius  Gen^v.  [Ref.  No.  919.]  On  cliffs,  Looe  and 
neighbourhood,  frecpient  in  E.  (’ornwall,  v.-c.  2,  July  1924.  Hailes 
and  Guiting  Woods,  E.  Gloster,  v.-c.  33  [Ref.  Nos.  920,  921], 

August  1924.  Neai-ly  at  sea  level  in  Cornwall,  at  about  900  feet 
in  E.  Gloster. — IL  J.  Riddelsdell.  Barton  accepts. 
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liubuH  curvidens  Ley.  [Ref.  No.  92.‘3.]  In  a less  glandular  form 
than  the  type,  with  densely  felted  leaves.  Scattered  in  quantity 
over  the  N.  Western  Cotteswolds,  E.  Gloster,  v.-c.  33,  August  1924. 
Up  to  lOOU  feet  and  down  lower  than  most  e.xcept  the  very  common 
s|jecies  (to  4.30  feet).  Agrees  exactly  with  a W.  Gloster  plant  so 
named  by  Rogers.  Passed  by  Babton. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Rubus  anylusaxonicus  Gelert,  var.  radidoidts  Rogers.  [Ref.  No 
928.]  In  many  places,  and  usually  in  great  quantity  over  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Cotteswolds,  v.-c.  33,  at  8uO-100U  feet,  keeping  constant 
and  typical  and  easily  recognisable,  August  1924. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
UELL.  Barton  agrees. 

Rubus  raduloides  Rog.  Clifton  Down,  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  v.-c. 
34,  July  24,  1924. — J.  W.  White.  “ Weak,  but  unmistakable.” — 
Riddelsdell. 

Rubus  infestus  Weihe,  var.  viryidtoruin.  Ley.  [Ref.  No.  938.] 
lIors[)ath,  for  a (juarter  of  a mile  along  a roadside  hedge,  Oxford, 
v.-c.  23,  Se])tember  12,  1924;  duce  Druce. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
Barton  agrees. 

Rubus  uncinatus  P.  J.  Muell.  ( Hef.  Nos.  935,  930,  937.] 
Several  places  in  Troy  Wood,  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35.  Sejitember  27, 
1924.  Certainly  seems  to  be  (he  ]>lant  discovered  heie  long  ago  by 
E.  F.  Linton,  and  descrilied  by  Rogei's  in  the  Handbook.  4'he  pre- 
sent gathering  differs  in  some  respects  from  Rogers’  description; 
in  one  ini|)ortant  jtoint  at  least  (direction  of  the  sepals)  differing 
from  the  Handbook  but  agi’eeing  exactly  with  Mueller’s  descidp- 
tion.  Focke’s  mature  opinion  still  assigns  our  plant  to  uncinatus. 
N.B.— In  ol  d age  of  the  leaves,  the  teeth  coai'ser  but  remain  shaiq)- 
pointed.^ — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  Barton  agrees. 

R.  1 uncinatus  P.  J.  Muell.  [Ref.  Nos.  929-934.]  ('.  E.  Brit- 

ton’s locality.  Mop  End,  Amer.sham,  Bucks,  v.-c.  24,  September  12. 
1924.  Clearly  not  (juite  the  same  as  the  .Monmouth  plant  (])robably 
because  in  greater  exposure)  but  so  neai-  it,  especially  in  armature, 
that  Rogers  was  amply  justified  in  placing  it  hei'e  with  a “ prob- 
ably.”— H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  ‘‘  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  these 
siiecifically  from  the  Monmouth  ])lant.  Rogers’  Handfiook  diag- 
nosis was  apparently  made  from  the  latter  without  reference  to  1*. 
J.  Mueller’s  description.  Focke,  who  saw  living  specimens  in  Muel 
ler’s  original  locality,  differs  considerably  from  Rogers  in  his  de- 
scription, which  covers  these  speidimms  better  than  does  Rogers’. 
So  also  with  Sudre.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  really  agree  with 
Mueller’s  ])lant,  the  cuneate  based  leaflets,  etc.,  of  the  Troy  Wood 
plant  would  make  that  rather  a variation  from  type.” — Barton. 
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Ruhus  radula  Weihe,  var.  echinatoides  Hog.  [Ref.  No.  939. J 
Mop  End,  Ainershain,  Bucks,  v.-c.  24,  September  12,  1924.  Al- 
ready known  from  Naphill  and  Beaconstield  in  Bucks. — H.  J.  Rin- 
UELSDELL.  Barton  agrees. 

Ruhus  echinatus  Lindl.  [Ref.  No.  94U.]  Hill  on  Chipping 
Norton  Road,  S.  Newington,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  August  30,  1924; 
Llangattock  vibon  Avel,  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  September  28,  1924. 
'riiere  is  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting  Bindley ’s  name  in  favour  of 
discerptus;  it  applies  unmistakably  to  the  present  plant. — H.  J. 
IHuDEESnEEL. 

Ruhus  cenomatitusis  Sudre.  [Ref.  Nos.  942,  3,  4,  5,  7.]  Mostly 
from  E.  Cornwall,  near  Looe,  v.-c.  2,  July  1924;  also  from  woods 
near  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  September  27,  1924  [Ref.  No.  946.] 
There  is  a good  deal  of  variation  in  glandular  development  in  the 
Cornish  plant,  but  1 think  the  gatherings  cannot  be  separated  from 
one  another,  and  indeed  Rogers’  own  herbarium  allows  for  this 
feature.  In  the  ca'’e  of  this  species  I am  able  to  accept  Sudre’s 
name,  because  I have  seen  his  own  authentic  specimen,  but  he  is 
untrustworthy  as  a nde  either  to  follow  or  to  quote. — H.  J.  Rin- 
UEESDEEL.  “ Yes,  panicle  Avitli  ult  l a-axillary  part  less  compact  than 
usual ; luxuriant  as  frequently  in  Cornish  specimens.” — Barton. 

Ruhus  melanodennis  Focke.  [Ref.  No.  948.]  The  only  place 
I saw  this  species  in  normal  form  in  I'l.  (Airnwall.  v.-c.  2,  was  on 
the  cliff  at  Looe,  July  1924.  New  County  Record. — H.  J.  Riddees- 
ueiUj.  “ Yes.” — Barton.  Form  [Ref.  No.  949.]  About  half  a 
mile  inland,  Looe,  v.-c.  2,  July  1924.  This  is  an  al>errant  from 
(not  I should  say  a hybrid)  with  paler  and  somewhat  hairy  stem,  and 
with  few  glands  but  a good  many  prickles;  in  most  other  respects 
quite  good  melanodennis. — H.  J.  Riddklsdeel.  Barton  agrees. 

Rvrhus  fuscus  Weihe  A Nees.  [Ref.  No.  957.]  In  quantity  at 
'redstoiie  Delamei'e,  Hereford,  v.-c.  36,  August  6.  1924.  Edge  of 
a wood,  Wigginton  Heath,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23.  July  26,  1924  [Ref.  No. 
956.]  Cooper’s  Hill,  E.  Closter,  v.-c.  33,  August  2,  1924  [Ref.  Nos. 
95.3,  4,  5].  The  last  a slender  form  growing  at  800  feet. — H.  J. 
IviDDEi.SDEEL.  “ Yes  : No.  957  strongly  armed,  ‘almost  subkoeh- 
lerian;’  sepals  clasping  as  in  some  Sussex  and  Somerset  examples.” 
— Barton.  Fide  Di-  Focke.  (Jpen  spots  in  Leigh  Woods,  N.  Somer- 
set, v.-c.  6.  July  14,  1924. — J.  M.  White.  ‘‘  Yes,  certainly,  as  I 
umlei'stand  the  species.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  for  a typicJil 
example  of  fuscus.” — Riudei.sdele. 


Ruhus  fuscus  W^eihe  A Nees,  var.  uutans  Rog.  [Ref.  Nos.  958, 
959,  960.]  At  800-900  feet  elevation,  between  Stanton  and 
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Snowshill,  and  behind  Lidcoinb  Wood,  E.  (Hosier,  v.-c.  33,  August 
1924.  A form  slightly  different  in  stem  from  the  Surrey  and  llamj)- 
shire  plant,  but  clearly  almost  identical.  New  to  Gloucester  County. 
Recorded  from  N.  Somerset,  Bucks,  Hereford,  Warwick,  Staffs,  etc. 
— H.  J.  Riddei.sdele.  “ Yes.” — Barton. 

liubus  lonyithyr&iijtr  Bab.  A very  interesting  and  instructive 
series  of  plants  occurs  in  the  neighbouidiood  of  Looe,  which  must 
apparently  all  bo  referred  in  cHsenHtth  to  this  species,  though  the 
varying  forms  are  not  widespread  enough  to  merit  distinct  names. 
In  Cornwall  the  plant  dilfei's  considei-ably  frtnn  the  slender  E.  Kent 
form,  or  the  Hereford  and  ordinary  S.W.  England  form.  It  is  far 
stouter,  with  stronger  stem,  more  unerpially  armed  (i.e.,  neaier 
Eyreyian  in  type);  leaves  more  irregularly  toothed  and  with  less 
abruptly  mspidate  }>oints;  jnuiicle  sometimes  typical  in  outline  but 
.sometimes  le.ss  pyramidal  and  shorter  than  in  type;  and  Avith  a 
zigzag  rachis.  Something  appi’oacliing  this  sort  of  thing  Avas  found 
by  Rogers  in  the  Dart  Valley,  S.  Devon,  in  gieat  (juantity.  The 
extreme  form  is  Ref.  No.  9C)3  from  Poljjerro;  No.  964  recedes  a 
little;  Nos.  961  and  962  are  still  nearer  type  lonyithyrsiyer.  All 
from  Looe  neighboiuhood.  E.  CoiiiAvall,  v.-c.  2,  August  1924. — 
Coll,  and  comm.  II.  J.  Riddeesdei.l. — Babton  & RiunELsnEni,. 

Hubus  kystrix  Weihe  A Ness,  var.  i/ifecundus  Rog.  [Ref.  Nos. 
965,  966.  I In  full  exposure  at  980  feet  at  the  top  of  Sudely  Hill, 
close  to  Guiting  Wood,  E.  Gloster,  v.-c.  33,  August  14,  1924.  A 
peculiar  form  Avith  very  long,  pointed,  iiaiuow  leaflets. — 11.  J.  Rin- 
nELSDEU-.  Passed  by  Barton. 

liubus  rosaveus  Weihe  A Nees,  var.  Purchasianus  Rog.  [Ref. 
No.  967.]  Llangattock  vibon  Avel,  and  near  Troy  Wood  [Ref.  No. 
968]  ; both  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  September  1924. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
DELL.  Passed  by  Barton. 

Eubus  (fdarnafus  P.  J.  .Muell.  [Kef.  No.  1844.]  Heathy 
roadside.  Little  Totham,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  July  31,  1924 — G.  C. 
Brown.  “ No.  li.  hysirix  Weilie.  1 siiggested  adoniatus  for  this 
in  1920,  as  well  as  for  a plant  from  Tiptree  Heath;  but  both  are 
hystrix.  The  only  adoruafus  1 have  seen  fiom  Es.sex  is  a sheet  from 
Galleywood  Common,  v.-c.  18;  this  is  good  adornatvs  \ and  one 
from  Berechurch,  v.-c.  19,  which  1 thiid\  must  go  there,  tliough  I 
cannot  tell  foi’  certain  without  fuidher  material.” — 11.  J.  Rinnnns- 

DELL. 


liubus  fusco-ater  Weihe.  [Ref.  No.  1843.]  Ileatliland,  Little 
Totliam,  N.  E.ssex,  v.-e.  19.  .luly  31.  192-1.  Hev.  II.  J.  Riddelsdell 
said  in  Htt.,  Ii)2l,  “ li.  fiisco-atcr,  I am  sure,  though  not  abso- 
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lately  typical.’' — (1.  C.  Brown.  “ I cannot  now  say  })ositively  whe- 
ther this  is  fu-'ico-atar  or  rosaceus.  To  the  latter  point  the  leaf  out- 
line and  some  features  of  the  armature,  especially  of  the  panicle. 
The  jjlant  seems  to  me  about  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 
might  go  under  either  as  a form.  Barton  agrees  to  this  in  sub- 
stance.’ ’ — Riddelsdbll. 

Ruhnu  pi i iithoatijlnfi  (lenev.  [Bef.  No.  969.]  Calamasag,  E. 
Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  July  o,  1924.  Bilstone  showed  it  me  here.  A 
stidkingly  distinct  bramble. — H.  J.  Riddelsdbll.  “ Yes,  the 
plant  so  named  by  Rogers.” — Barton. 

liubu.'i  Marshalli  Focke  & Bogei'S.  [E®f-  ^o.  970.]  Small 
form,  Cooper’s  Hill,  an<l  form  between  type  and  var.  semujlnher, 
llarefield  Hill  [Ref.  No.  971],  both  at  800  feet,  E.  Glostei’,  v.-c. 
•‘53,  August  1924. — H.  J.  Riddei,sdell.  ” No.  971,  stem  not  hairy; 
but  not  unlike  Riddelsdell’s  1922  Aberdare  specimens.” — Barton. 

Ihihus  viridis  Kalt,  te.ste  Rev.  H.  J.  Bidtlelsdell.  Hedgerow, 
Berechurch,  N.  JCsse.\-,  v.-c.  19,  July  30,  1924.  Mr  Biddelsdell  says 
of  pi-evious  galherings  [Bef.  ISb)s.  1509  A 2107] — “All  viridix  ami 
(juite  gooil.  N.C.R.  for  v.-c.  19.” — G.  C.  Brown.  “ If  this  's 
fi’om  the  same  bush  as  Brown’s  2107,  it  is  vivid  Ik.  But  1 think  1 
could  not  have  got  at  the  truth  from  the  inadequate,  weak,  broken 
and  untypical  specimen  before  me.  If  my  sheet  is  average  in 
(piality,  I should  advise  members  to  destroy  their  specimens  as 
they  can  only  mislead.” — Biddelsdell. 

Potentilla  sp.  Alien  in  grass  and  clover  field,  Hilcot,  E.  (Hos- 
ier, v.-c.  33,  August  4,  1924.  Flowers  lai-ge,  lemon  coloured. — H. 
J.  Biddelsdell.  “ P.  recta  L.,  and  perhaps  the  var.  sulfiirca.'” — 
Drl'CE.  Dr  ’I’liELLUNG  agrees. 

Poteiitilla  argentea  L.  Quite  a large  patch  was  found  on  a 
railway  bank  near  Cado.xton,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  4,  where  it  was  pro- 
balily  introduced,  since  it  was  growing  in  close  jiroximitv  to  Covo- 
ndla  varia  L.  and  AnthemiK  tincforia  li.,  June  14,  1924.— B.  Mkl- 
viLL.  “ Yes,  not  in  'Pop.  Bot.  for  v.-c.  41  ; it  may,  however,  be  of 
advent  ive  origin.” — Druce.  “ From  the  narrow  "lobes  i>f  the  leaf- 
lels  it  suggests  var.  tenuilohn  Jord.” — I.  M.  Borer. 

Pnfenfilln  mixta  Koch.  Burleigh  Meadows,  Langley.  Hilchin. 
Herts,  v.-c.  20,  August  16  and  September  20,  1924.  Burleinh 

Meadows,  about  f)  miles  south,  is  the  nearest  point  to  Hitchin  at 
wliich  1 have  found  P.  mixta.  It  appears  to  be  absent  on  the  chalk 
formation  proper,  and  begins  to  occur  only  at  the  limits  of  the 
London  Clay.  It  is  plentiful  at  Hertford  Heath,  and  I have  found 
it  near  Ayot. — J.  E.  Little. 
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Alcheinilla  pastoralis  Bus.  Grig.  Teesdale  (A.  J.  WilmoU), 
1923;  Ilort.  Heigate,  June  and  August  1924.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  August  gathering  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  iiiHoreseenee  con- 
siderably more  hairy  than  in  the  June  speeiinens.  When  young 
the  leaves  and  petioles  of  this  si»ecies  are  clothed  with  an  abundance 
of  silky  hairs,  much  more  plentifully  than  in  A.  minor  lluds.  at 
the  same  stage.  In  fact,  unless  the  inflorescence  is  examined,  ihe 
plant  is  liable  to  be  confused  (as  Buser  points  out)  with  d.  puhts- 
cens  Lam. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

AlrhemiUa  (jlurnerulans  Oi’ig.  ('airngorms,  July  1922; 

Ilort.  Beigate,  June  and  August  1924.  These  examples  show  the 
•June  leaves  thinly  hairy  upon  Ixith  surfaces,  whilst  those  of  the 
August  gathering  ai-e  almost  glabrous.  In  the  original  Cairngorm 
specimens  collected  in  July  1922,  the  leaves  were  decidedly  more 
hairy  upon  both  surfaces. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

liosa  mollis  Sm.  A numlier  of  specimens  collected  by  the  late 
Ml-  Charles  Bailey  from  localities  in  I)erby,shire,  v.-c.,  57,  N.-E. 
Yorks,  v.-c.  ()2,  Northumberland,  v.-c.  67,  Cumberland  v.-c.  7U. 
Kirkcudbright,  v.-c.  73,  Boxburgh,  v.-c.  80,  Berwick,  v.-c.  81. 
W.  Perth,  v.-c.  87.  All  have  been  examined  by  Wolley-Doh, 
comm,  by  G.  C.  Druce. 

Uosa  Heofric.is.  [Bef  No.  878.]  Troy  Woods,  Monmouth,  v.-c. 
3.5,  Septemlier  27,  1924. — H.  J.  Bidbelsdell.  “ I fully  believe 
this  to  belong  to  the  Srahrnfa,  for  which  I regard  very  strong  biser- 
ration as  important  as  sub-foliar  glands,  which  may  often  be  absent 
from  considerable  iiortions  of  a bush.  Diligent  search  reveals  one 
or  two  here.  I have  very  often  observed  a connection  between 
strong  bi.serration  and  sub-foliar  glands.  This  plant  falls  under 
my  interpretation  of  f.  Beafricis,  though  by  description  that  should 
have  numerous  sub-foliar  glands.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  ijlauca  Vill.,  v¥lv .suhcristata  Baker.  [Ref.  No.  868.  | 
Neai-  Broughton,  Oxford,  v.-c.  23,  Sej)tembei-  13,  1924. — II.  ,1. 
BiDUELSDELr..  ” Bather  rare  in  the  South  and  Midlands.  I have 
no  previous  I'ecord  from  v.-c.  23.” — Wolley-Dod.  “ Recorded  by 
nie  foi-  Albury,  O.vfordshire,  in  Rep.  of  Bof.  Rec.  Chih  for  1881.” 
— Druce. 

Ros((  (ihntca  Vill.,  var.  Revteri  Go(let.  [Ref.  Nos.  866,  867.  | 
Neai-  Bloxham,  Oxford,  v.-c.  23,  Sejitember  13,  1924. — II.  J.  Bin- 
i»EL8i)ELL,  teste  Wot.LEY-Don. 

Rosa  mirrantha,  Sm.  [Bef.  No.  .AA.720.  | Wbittlebury  Forest. 
Noit bants.  July  1922. — G.  C.  Druce.  ” R.  micranfhn  Sm.,  un- 
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der  type,  b\it  very  near  No.  Z.  991,  on  which  1 based  the  hybrid  R. 
ineleyans  {R.  micrantha  x (xrvensis).  There  is  less  evidence  in  this 
specimen  of  any  arvensis  influence.” — Wolley-Dud. 

Rosa  touivnttUa  Lem.,  var.  typica  Ch.  [Ref.  No.  2717.]  Ham 
Common,  iSurrey,  August  2o,  1924.  Lt.-Col.  olley-Dod  notes  on 
this  gathering  that  the  leaflets  are  somewhat  more  narrow  and  more 
acuminate  than  is  usual,  but  that  such  forms  are  frequent. — C.  E. 
Britton. 

Rosa  tomentosu  Sm.,  var.  typica  Ch.,  f.  eyhindulosa  W.-Dod. 
[Ref.  No.  2720.]  (Uaygate,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17,  August  27,  1924. 
Marden  Bark,  Surrey,  August  28,  1924  [Ref.  No.  2722].  Named 
by  Lt.-Col.  Wolley-Dod.— C.  E.  Britton. 

Rosa  sylvestris  Lindl.  [Ref.  No.  893.]  Swerford  Heath,  Ox- 
ford, v.-c.  23,  August  30,  1924.— H.  J.  Rii»del«dell.  ” In  most 
respects  this  is  nearest  sylvestris,  except  that  the  sub-foliar  glands 
are  too  few,  and  absent  altogether  from  many  leallets.  But  1 wouhl 
leave  it  under  that  name  rathei'  than  in  scahrinscuhi  since  1 have  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  sub-foliar  glands 
in  I'oses  is  of  less  importance  than  many  people  think.  It  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  variable  as  all  other  characteristics  of  roses.” — 
^VoELEY-DOD. 

Rosa  omissa  Desegl.,  var.  typica  R.  Kell.,  f.  resinosoides  W.- 
Dod.  [Ref.  No.  2716.]  Ham  Common,  Surrey,  August  25.  1924. 
This  gathering  removes  the  doubt  expressed  in  “ Roses  of  Britain” 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  form  in  Surrey,  and  other  specimens 
from  Ham  and  Barnes  Commons  also  confirm  var.  typica  as  a Sur- 
rey ])lanf.  Lt.-Col.  Wolley-Dod  writes  of  it— “ This  well  exenqili- 
ties  the  importance  of  late  gathering.  It  is  a i-ose  that  1 have 

gathered  in  July  in  three  different  years,  so  have  had  no  0}>portu- 
nity  of  noting  the  duration  of  its  sepals.  A variety  of  names  have 
been  given  to  this  form.  R.  psendo-ruhiyinosa  by  Ley.  R.  sylvestris 
by  Rogers,  R.  suhglohosa  by  E.  F.  Linton.  Rosa  near  cat-spidatoidrs 
by  Crepin,  and  R.  pseuRo-cmpidata  by  Sudre  and  myself,  but  1 
now  consider  it  to  be  R.  omissa,  var.  typica,  f.  resinosoides.  1’he 
featui'e  of  |»endent  fruits  is  unusual,  and  l>elongs  to  R.  molUs,  but, 
as  R.  omissa  reproduces  some  of  the  characters  of  mollis  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  sometimes  have  jiendent  fruit.” — C.  E.  Britton. 

Rosa  Jjucinidiana  D^siVl-  A Hill.  [Ref.  No.  890.]  Near  Mil- 
combe,  Oxfoid.  v.-c.  23,  September  17.  1924. — TT.  J.  RinnEnsDEij,. 
" I have  a near  aj)proa('li  t(^  Ibis  in  a specimen  by  Movie  Rogers 
from  Merton,  Oxon,  wliich  IL  Kellei'  calls  vai\  incerta,  f.  psea<lo- 
incerta,  on  account  of  its  greater  degree  of  biserration,  but  yours 
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i.s  even  more  biserrate  and  has  narrower  fruit  and  less  hispid.  Its 
full  biserratiun  makes  it  one  of  the  Aciciilutac,  but  certainly  not 
my  var.  seticuulis.  1 do  not  believe  in  “ matching  ” roses  at  sight, 
but  this  does  look  uncommonly  like  a Shirley  (Derby)  specimen  by 
W.  K.  Linton  which  Keller  thought  “ very  near  ” his  ade7iocalyx, 
but  which  1 put  provisionally  under  Lucandianu.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  description  of  var.  Luca  ad  iuna  to  exclude  either  that  or  your 
specimen,  so  1 should  so  label  it.” — Wolley-Dod. 

X Rusa  lattus  W.-Dod.  [Kef.  No.  271  l.J  llogtrough  Bottom, 
Kiugswood,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17,  August  21,  1924.  From  the  locality 
given  for  this  hybrid  in  “ Koses  of  Britain.”  During  1924  more 
fruit  was  proiluced  than  has  lieen  usual  in  preceding  years,  and  foi- 
this  i-eason  Lt.-Col.  Wolley-Dod  thought  these  specimens  would  be 
acceptable  to  members. — C.  E.  Britton. 

C ratatyus  nwaoyyua  Jacq.,  forma  vel.  var.  pendulu.  Melmer- 
by,  Cumberland,  v.-c.  70,  June  1924. — Coll.  Rev.  W.  Wright' 
.\1ason  ; comm.  C.  C.  Druce. 

Aund’aurhier  vanadensis  Med.  Above  Valewood  House  amongst 
planted  pines,  Blackdown,  W.  Sussex,  v.-c.  1'5,  April  29,  1924. — 
J.  E.  Litti.e  and  K.  J.  Burbon.  ” I am  not  sure  that  this  is  cana- 
dennia  owing  to  its  narrow,  spreading  sepals  and  its  leaf-shape, 
may  it  not  be  ohlomjijolial however,  Mr  Fraser  passes  it  as  cana- 
densis.” — Druce. 

C'hrysosple/iitiin  (dternifoliwn  L.  Bog  near  Royal  (’onmion, 
Surrey,  April  24,  1924. — W.  Bidbiscombe. 

Pantassia  palustris  L.,  var.  condeusata-  Tr.  & Wh.  By  Loch 
Spiggie,  Zetland,  August  1924. — C.  C.  Druce. 

Sedum  (dhum  L.  Stony  bank  going  up  to  Fort  Doyle,  Cuern- 
sev,  Julv  1924. — Freb  Robinson.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

Acilum  dasyphylhun  L.  Old  walls.  Long  Sutton,  Somerset,  v.-c. 
5,  June  20,  H)24. — H.  Downes.  ‘‘  Yes.” — Druce. 

C(dlit riche  any ustij (Aid  Hoppe,  var.  tenuifoha  I’ersoon.  Slron- 
fia  pit.  North  Mead,  Yate,  W.  (Roster,  v.-c.  ‘14,  June  2n,  1921. 

'I'he  ]ilant  was  entirely  submerged  in  clear  water  and  fruiting 
freely.  Mr  .\i  thur  Bennett  kindly  named  it  as  above  and  writes — 
It  is  the  ('.  tenuifolia  I’ersoon  (IStl.o!.  but  that  is  now  considered 
a vaiiety  off',  haundain  Kiitz.  = C.  intermedia  Hoff.  1791  by 
many.  But  it  seems  the  true  name  foi-  it  is  ('.  anyusi ifojta  Ho])pe 
Tasch  iii.,  IGO  (1792),  var.  tenuifolia  Persoon  (1805).  It  has  lieen 
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named  C.  nvtiimnalis  Godron  FI.  Lorraine  i.,  244  (1843),  C. 
autumnnlis  Klitz  Linnea  vii.,  186,  C.  hftwulata  Ktitz,  var.  homoin- 
phylJa  Godi'on  in  Grenier  and  Godi'on  FI.  France,  i.,  591  (1848). 
Some  German  authors  consider  G.  anyuatifcMa  Hoppe  as  a variety 
of  verna  and  Hepelmeier  in  Ins  Monogi'aph  of  the  genus  (1864) 
seems  so  to  consider  it.” — I.  M.  Kopki?.  ” Rightly  named  and  well 
displayed.  This  plant  often  causes  ditliculty  to  those  who  use  Bab- 
ington’s  Manual  as  its  leaves  are  distinctly  wider  at  the  base,  and 
it  rarely  produces  the  uppei'iuost  leaves  of  different  shape.  As 
usually  found,  therefoi’e,  its  leaves  are  unifoi'm,  and  it  apparently 
belongs  H)  that.  It  diffei's  from  C . autumualis  in  being  much  lighter 
in  colour,  with  longej-  and  nairower  leaves.  Its  fruits  are  much 
smaller  than  in  that  sjiccies,  but  difficult  to  examine  in  dried  and 
pressed  s])ecimens.  When  fresh  the  mature  fruits  of  (\  antumualif! 
are  easily  recognised,  the  four  lobes  stamling  well  apart,  but  when 
dried  they  should  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  will  show 
a broad,  semi-transparent  wing  to  each  lobe.  This  wing  is  absent 
in  the  jdant  undei  notice.” — Pkai{sai,t,.  “ C . angustifnlia  in  Bot. 
Taschenb.  (1792),  p.  155,  was  referred  by  Koch  to  C.  hamvlata  Kittz 
as  a form  with  leaves  Avholly  lineai-;  by  Beck,  Rouy  and  Vollmann 
jilaced  to  C.  verna.  L.  ; and  I’egarded  by  Greniei’  and  Godron  as 
.synonymous  with  their  var.  hontoinphylla  of  C.  haninlafa  Kiitz. 
Miss  lloper’s  ])lant  seems  to  possess  tlie  leaf  and  fruit  chai-acters  of 
('.  han/ulafa  Kiitz.  The  leaves  are  2 or  more  cm.  long  and  .5  mm. 
wide,  markedly  ])incer-shaped  at  the  summit.  Of  the  many  named 
forms  it  seems  to  me  to  agiee  veiy  well  with  0.  hauiuJafa  Kiitz,  var, 
trlvhophylla  Kiitz.” — G.  K.  Buitton.  ” A very  interesting  form.” 

■ — Dkuce. 


E pilohiiun  tetrayonu m Gurt.  Ojien  woodland  on  high  ground 
above  Tickenham,  N.  Somer.set.  v.-c.  6,  July  15,  1924. — J.  W. 
White. 

Epilohimn  lanccolafum  Seb.  A Maur.  Garden  weed,  Polperro, 
Iv  Gornwall,  v.-c.  2.  Se]dember  1,  1924. — F.  Rilstone. 

Danaa  rornvhiensU  Burnat.  St  Pinnock,  IL  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2, 
July  5,  1924. — H.  J.  RinnKLsnEij,. 

Sison  Aninmnm  Tj.  Birdingbury,  near  Rugby,  Warwnck,  v.-c. 
38,  August  25,  1924. — L.  ('’uximinu.  Thicket  near  Gaponhurst 
Station,  Ghe.shire,  v.-c.  58,  September  3.  1924. — G.  W.xterfale. 

PimpinMa  Sarifrayn  L.  Birdingbury,  near  Rugliy,  Warwick, 
v.-c.  38,  August  25,  1924  — L.  Gummino.  ” Yes.  the  var.  poferii- 
folia  Wallr.” — Druce. 
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Chaerophyllum  aureum  L.  Fruiting  specimens  from  Callander, 
W.  Perth,  v.-c.  87,  August  1924. — G.  C.  Uruce. 

Fo&niculnm  rulgare  Mill.  Waste  ground  off  Lealand  Road. 
Chester,  v.-c.  58,  August  4,  192.‘1. — C.  Waterfall. 

Aethiosa  Cyna plum  L.  [Ref.  No.  2216.]  Large  form  (up  to  5 
feet  in  height),  garden  by  “ Distillery  Road.”  Colchestei',  N.  Essex, 
v.-c.  19,  September  28,  i924.  Pointed  out  to  Mr  T.  J.  Foggitt  and 
myself  by  Dr  A.  H.  Evans,  who  considers  it  a distinct  and  constant 
variety,  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type.  I can  trace  no  de- 
scription answering  to  it. — -G.  C.  Brown.  ” This  is  the  var.  hor- 
feusis  Boenn.  broil.  FI.  Monast.  84.  See  FI.  Berhuhire  248.  In  its 
extreme  state  it  is  the  Ae.  eJafu  Friedl.  which  is  sometimes  a yard 
or  more  high.” — Druce. 

Silaus  flavescni.<(  Bernh.  Birdingbuiy  Station,  Warwick,  v.-c. 
38,  Atigust  1924. — L.  ('u:\n.riNr..  “ Noav  to  be  known  as  Sihnis 

Silaus  (L.).”— Druce. 

Anthriscus  vulgaris  Bernh.  Birdingbuiy,  near  Rugby,  War- 
wick, v.-c.  38,  August  25,  1924. — L.  Cumwing.  “ A slip  for  Crn/- 
calis  Anthriscus  Huds.” — Druce. 

Caucalis  uudosa  Sco]).  Hedge  bank  between  St  Mawes  and  St 
Just  in  Riseland,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  23.  1924. — C.  Water- 
fall. 


Caimalls  nodnsa  Scop.,  var.  j)edunndata  Dr.  Field,  Llysfaen. 
Old  Colwyn,  Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  August  13,  1924. — A.  Wilkinson. 
” Yes,  but  not  extreme  examples.” — Druce. 

Adova  Mosrhaf(dJlna  L.  Hedge  banks  and  thickets  near  Pud- 
dington  Wood,  Sbotwick.  Cheshire,  v.-c,  58,  May  30,  1924. — C. 
Waterfai.l. 

Samhurus  uigra  L.,  green-fruited  variety.  Two  forms — A.  and 
B.  A with  smaller  leaflets,  smaller  fruit  and  usually  smaller  cymes; 
ripens  later  than  B.  This  may  be  simply  due  to  the  shrub  being 
older  and  less  vigorous.  Two  trees  growing  side  by  side  in  wild 
shrubbery  at  Blo.vham,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  September  1924. — 11.  .1 . 
RiDDEt.snELr,.  “ Should  I’efei-  these  to  S.  uigra  Ti..  var.  vireserns 
Desf.” — Britton. 


Samhurus  uigra  Ti..  var.  laciuiata  Tj.  Hedgerow  near  Falmouth. 
W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  21.  1924. — C,  Waterfai.l, 
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Sambucus  Ehulus  L.  Plantation  between  Leyburn  and  L. 
Shawl,  Yoredale,  N.W.  Yorks,  Jnly  1920. — C.  Waterfall. 

Galium  Molluyo  L.,  var.  Bakeri  Syme.  Cornfield  near  Crick- 
ley,  E.  Gloster,  v.-c.  33  ; also  by  roadside  a short  distance  away, 
August  3,  1924. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Syme  says  of  Mollugo, 
sub-sp.  elatum , ‘ Panicle  broad,  divaricate  in  fruit,’  and  of  erer- 
ti/in,  ‘ Panicle  slender,  with  all  the  branches  ascending  in  fruit.’  1 
cannot  make  this  plant  fit  with  the  former  description.  As  Syme 
says,  Bakeri  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the  intermediate  forms 
which  connect  erectum  with  elatum.  Baker  {Jmtrn.  Bot.  291,  1863) 
says  his  plant  had  leaves  on  the  primary  stem  7-8  in  a whorl.  In 
this  they  ai'e  l)iit  6.  On  the  whole  it  seems  l>etter  placed  under  erec- 
tum than  under  elatum.  1 shoidd  put  Bakeri  itself  under  erectum.' 
— Oruce.  “ Apparently  a luxuriant  gi-owth  of  G.  erectum  Iluds. 
’riie  erect  direction  of  the  pedicels  (which  are  mostly  devoid  of  either 
flowers  or  fruits),  together  with  the  narrow  foliage,  indicate  this 
species  rat.hei-  than  G.  Molluyo.  Judging  by  cultivated  specimens 
of  Syrae’s  vai  iety,  distributed  l y Bakei',  the  latter  ]»lant  belongs  to 
G.  erectum  from  which  it  cainmt  be  distinguished  by  any  character 
of  value.” — Britton. 

Galhem  erectum  x verum.  Wood  Walton,  Hunts,  v.-c.  31,  ex 
Holt.  Oxon,  August  1924. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Galium,  erectu-m  Huds.  [Ref.  No.  2646.]  Woldingham,  Sur- 
rey, v.-c.  17,  June  15,  1924. — A.  Beadetj.  A G.  E.  Britton. 

Galium . [Ref.  No.  BB.331.]  Frilford,  Berks,  v,-c.  22, 

July  1924. — G.  G.  Druce.  “ The  strict  habit,  narrow  foliage, 
length  of  pedicels,  and  comparatively  large  flowers,  show  this  to  be 
G.  erectum  Huds.” — Britton. 

Galium  palustre  L.,  var.  elonaatum  Presl.  Lane  north  of  Hor- 
sell  Gommon.  Woking,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17.  September  24,  1924. — W. 
Biddiscomre.  ” The  character  assigned  by  the  author  is  ‘ caule 
erecto  elongato  tetragono  laevissiimo  ;’  under  the  lens  there  are  but 
few  asperities,  but  the  stem  does  feel  somewhat  rough  when  the 
finger  is  drawn  up  it.  Our  common  plant  is  lanceolatum  TJechtr. 
'rhis  .seems  to  be  an  approach  to  the  true  elouqatum ." — Druce. 

Asperula  ndnrata  Tj.  Blue-bell  wood  near  Prestatyn,  Flintshire, 
v.-c.  51,  May  24,  1924. — C.  Waterfat.l. 

Valeriaua  officiuulix  L.,  var.  Mikanii  Syme.  Limestone  slope 
by  the  Avon  below  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  6.  July  2.  1924. — J. 
ML  White.  " Is  not  Mikauii  Syme  typical  nfficiualisiV' — Druce. 
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Yalerianella  oWoria  Poll.  St  Ouen,  Jersey,  May  16,  1924. — L. 
Gumming.  “ Yes;  the  var.  lasiocarpa  Reiohb.” — Druce. 

Valierianella  carinafn  Lois.  St  Ouen,  Jersey,  May  16,  1924. — 
L.  Gumming. 


Dipsaciis  jrilofiiifi  L.  Gliedworlh,  Gloster,  v.-c.  36.  .\no;nst  2-1,' 
1924. — Goll.  G.  A.  Gook;  coiiiin.  W.  Biddiscombe. 

Scahiosn  arvenfiis  L.,  var.  Small  heads,  smaller  florets,  of 
darker  blue;  greyer  foliage.  One  or  two  jdants  only,  growing  with 
S.  arrntxi.^,  ('olesl)orne,  K.  (Hosier,  v.-c.  33.  August  -I,  1924. — 11.  J. 

lllDDELSDELL. 


Erigeron  acrix  L.  Lysfaen  quarry.  Old  Golwyn.  Denbigh,  v.-c. 
50,  August  9,  1924. — A.  Wilkinson.' 

Erigerov  mu('ro)iatwi  1)G.  Old  wall  about  4 miles  out  of  Peter 
Port,  Guernsey,  July  1924. — Fred  Robinson.  ” Yes  ; it  is  now  de- 
.scribed  as  E.  Karowinshianvs  IH'.,  var.  iiivcronatv.s.” — Druce. 

Gnaphnlium  hUeo-alhinii  L.  Thompson,  Norfolk,  v.-c.  2H, 

.August  7,  1920. — Goll.  Miss  M.  Gorbe  ; comm.  F.  Rilstone. 

Invla  visc.osa  L.  Gardiff  Docks.  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41,  Sejitem- 
ber  1924. — R.  L.  Smith.  “ Yes;  a beautiful  plant  as  it  appeared 
at  Gardiff  last  October.” — Druce. 

Achilha  nohilis  L.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41. 
July  13,  1921.— R.  Melvili.-  ” Yes.”— Druce.  “ This  alien  has 
occurred  at  intervals  over  a long  period  about  the  rubbish  tips  of 
Bristol.” — I.  M.  Roper.  ” The  leaves  of  this  lack  the  dentate 
racliis  characteristic  of  A.  vohilisi  L.”- — Britton. 

Anthemts  ?.  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  July  1924.  Flowers 
deep  yellow,  and  Buphthnlnnmi  same  place  and  date. — F.  Robinson, 
“ Ts  not  Mr  Robinson  in  error  in  thinking  that  he  gathered  these 
Gomposites  in  Jersey?  Did  he  not  get  them  near  Lancresse,  i.e.. 
Fort  Doyle,  in  Guernsey?  T have  had  specimens  sent  me  several 
times  from  the  Guernsey  locality,  but  have,  never  seen  it  in  Jersey. 
It  is  not  an  AnthenuK  or  Bvpht hnhnv m , but  the  South  American 
species  SpihivfJirx  decumhenk  (Sm.)  Moore,  var.  lepfophgJla  DG.” — 
Druce. 

Senrrio  nqvntinn^  TTill,  var.  nrnnfi/a  Druce.  Near  Tjoch  Spig- 
gio,  Zetland,  .August  1924. — G.  G.  Druce, 
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Senecin  viscoaus  L.  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  20,  1924. — L.  Cum- 
jriRG.  “ No.  this  is  S.  sylvaticus  L.” — Druce. 

Arctium  miuuH  Bernh.  Open  woodland  on  the  Cadbnry  ridge 
aljove  Tickenhain,  N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  0,  July  21,  1924.  I have 
named  this  willi  some  doulit  as  in  certain  i-espects  it  seems  to  agree 
with  d.  intermedium  Lange  = d.  vulgare  Kvans.  But  the  heads  arc 
not  large  enough  for  the  latter  noi-  are  they  sub-corymbose. — J.  W. 
WiTITE. 

Curd u us  nu.tnns  L.,  var.  mncroc.ephfdus  Desf.  Waste  ground,  St 
Philip’s  Mai’sh,  Bidstol,  W.  Oloster,  v.-c.  34,  July  29,  1924.  Known 
there  since  1909. — I.  M.  Boi>eh.  “Yes.” — Druce. 

C entanrea  Jarea  L..  sub-sp.  anyustifolia  Gngl.,  var.  psendofm- 
hrrata  Gnglei'.  [Bef.  Nos.  2724,  2728.]  llort.  We.st  Barnes,  Mer- 
ton, Snney,  v.-c.  17.  'Phe  latter  Avas  growTi  from  a plant  trans- 
ferred from  Epsom  Downs,  SAiri-ey. — ('.  E.  Britton. 

Centnvren  Scahiosa  L.  Orickley  Hill  and  Hilcot,  E.  Oloster, 
v.-(\  33,  August  1924.  T distiubuted  a peculiar  form  in  1912  from 
('rickley  Hill,  which  C.  E.  Britton  has  since  described  and  named 
vai-.  liiddelsdelHt.  It  was  rayless  and  had  small  anthodes.  There 
was  only  one  plant  so  far  as  1 saAV.  This  year  1 looked  for  it  again 
without  success,  a fact  Avhich  seems  to  imjdy  that  it  was  only  an 
aberrant  form.  But  in  these  ]iarts  of  E.  Gloster  (7.  Scohinsa  A'aries 
continually  and  greatly  in  the  ))reseuce  and  number  of  ray  florets 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  size  of  the  anthode.  The  ]>resent  gather- 
ings illusti’ate  the  point,  and  are  sent  in  support  of  my  idea  that 
Autr.  TiiddeJsdellii  is  really  only  a tem]iorary  alxji'ration,  or  else  an 
individual  sport.  Heads  rayed  and  rayless  sometimes  grow  from 
the  same  i-oot. — H.  J.  T'iddei.sdet.l.  “ Centauren  Scahiosa  L.,  vaiu 
disrnidea  T^echtr.” — Britton. 

Cenfnvrea-  SoJstitialis  L.  Waste  ground,  altitude  300  feet, 
Bradford,  S.-W.  Yorks,  v.-c.  03.  September  8,  1 923. — J.  Cryer. 
Ware  Pai'k  brickfield.  Herts.  a*.-c.  2(k  September  fl,  I 924. — Coll.  D. 
M.  Heath:  comm.  F.  Korinson. 

Centaurea  aspera  Ti.  St  Ouen’s  Bay.  Jersev,  Juh’  1 924. F. 

liOlUNSON. 

Cenia.urea  nemornJis  Jord.,  var.  suhiiitigra  C.  E.  Britton,  f 
rudiafa  E.  Britton.  Pocky  hillside,  Poljierro,  E.  (’ormvall.  A'.-c. 
2.  September  2,  1924. — E.  Piestone. 

Centaurea  prafensis  Thuill.  [Pef.  No.  2715.]  Hort.  West 
Barnes,  Merton.  Surrey,  .August  22,  1924.  OroAvn  from  a root  sent 
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to  me  by  Mr  W.  C.  Barton  from  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  in  1923. — 
C.  E.  Britton. 

xGentawrea  Monchfonii  C.  E.  Bi  itton.  Grown  fi'om  plant  pro- 
cui'eil  from  Epsojn  Downs,  Snrrey.  The  fruits  ai’e  naked  oi-  pap- 
jiose.  (See  B.E.C.  172,  1920). — (’.  E.  Britton. 

f^'repis  pnlmlom  Moench.  Rainsough  Clough,  Prestwich,  Lancs, 
v.-c.  W/,  June  192-1. — D.  P.  Murray. 

9 

H ieraciinn  PeJet ('rinnv m Mer.  (^liff  top,  Daddyhole  Plain,  Tor- 
(piay,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3. — C.  Waterfall.  “ Correctly  named.’’ — 
Cryer. 

II ieraciuni  erehidevs  Dahlst.  Chajiel-le-Dale  on  carboniferous 
limestone,  at  800  feet,  Mid-West  Yorks,  v.- ■.  64,  July  12.  1924. — J. 
Cryer. 

II ieracium  umhellntnm  Sm.  Old  pit  heaps,  Midsomer  Norton, 
Somerset,  v.-c.  6 (Bristol  coalfiebD,  abundant,  Jidy  1924. — H. 
Downes.  “ Evidently  a mistake  for  //.  mamlatum  Sm.” — Cryer. 
“ II.  morulatvm  Sm.  ; probably  only  a sli]j  of  the  pen  here.” — Rin- 
delsdell. 

Ilieracium  horenie  Fr.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  219.6.]  Dry  ground, 
Berechurch,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  Septembei-  14,  1924.  A tall,  strong, 
much-branched  form  with  dark  heads  and  rather  too  much  tomen- 
tum  on  stem  and  leaves  to  be  typical,  I think. — G.  C.  Brown.  ” H . 
sahandnm,  L.,  grou]i  virpidtorum  Jord.” — Cryer. 

Iliernrium  innhellatuvi  L.  Rocky  roadside  between  Helsby  and 
Alvanley,  and  waste  grassy  ground  near  Helsby  Station,  Cheshire, 
v.-c.  58,  Septemlier  8,  192.3. — C.  Waterfai-l.  “ Yes,  ami  near  var. 
1 1 iia rii folium  Wall r . ’ ’ — Cryer . 

Ilypochneri^  glahrn  L.,  Corbiere,  Jersey,  May  12.  1924. — L. 

CUMMING. 

Ilernizonia  pungevst  Torrey  A Gray.  Waste  ground  by  maltings. 
TTythe  quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  July  and  August  1924. 
— G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes,  the  Californian  II.  p^ingenn,  which  was  in 
plenty  at  Colchester  last  Octoher.” — Druce. 

JnMone.  montnva  L.  Cnrbi^r6,  Jersey,  May  20.  1924. — Ti. 

CriMMlNG. 

Grrvirrnn  hedernren  Druce.  Fiebl  by  stream.  Bettws-y-Coed , 
Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  August  8,  1924. — A,  Wilkinson, 
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Phyteuma  orbicvlarc  L.  DoAvns  near  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  July 
1924.— D.  P.  Murray. 

Dahoecid  cxmtahrica  R.  & B.  Heaths  near  Barna,  Co.  Galway, 
Ireland,  August  192d. — D.  P.  Murray. 

Pyrola  rofundi folia  L.,  var.  maritimn  Kenyon.  In  hollows  of 
sandhills  hetween  Bii'kdale  and  Ainsdale,  near  Southport,  Lancs, 
v.-c.  58,  June  ‘10,  I92.‘l. — Rc'th  Biuuht.  Sand  dunes,  near  Fresh- 
fiehl,  Laiics,  v.-c.  58,  Se])temher  18,  1923. — C.  Watkrfai.t,. 

Pyroln  rotu ndi folia  L.,  var.  arenaria  Koch.  Sand  hills,  Birk- 
dale,  Lancs,  v.-c.  58,  Auf^usl  1924. — I).  i*.  .Mumnw.  “ Mariiiiiia 
and  armaria  ai'e  synonymous.” — Hhuce. 

Jjimnnium  Li moninm  (L.l  Dr.  Hayling  Island,  S.  Hants,  v.-c. 
11,  September  1922. — G.  C.  DuurE. 

Sft'iroanna  riliafinn  Rafin.  By  ihe  Leadei-  near  I'.arlston  and 
plentiful  by  Tweedside,  Berwick,  v.-c.  81,  October  8,  1924. — 1.  M. 
HAYw.Mii).  “ Yes.” — Druoe. 

Anagalfisi  arvenfiin  L.,  var.  eaniea  Schrank.  Dry  sandy  hill- 
side above  Carlhillian  Cove,  W.  ConiAvall,  v.-c.  1.  June  30,  1924. 
— C.  Waterfall.  ” Yes.” — Drucr. 

Ceatauriv m Centaarium  (L.)  Dr.,  var.  (vel.  forma)  ellipfirinii 
Dr.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  July  1924. — G.  C.  Dritce. 

C mtauri a )»  vwhellatvu)  Gilib..  var.  capitatvm  Koch.  Grassy 
cliff  slopes  above  Mullion  Cove.  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1.  June  28. 
1924,  and  i-ocky  gi-ound  across  the  stream  above  Carthillian  Cove. 
June  30.  1924. — C.  Watkrfat.l.  “ This  has  Ihe  stamens  free  only 
from  the  top  of  the  tube,  tberefoi-e  not  C.  rapitafinn  Willd.,  noi- 
ls it  Koch's  variety  of  E.  Prnfai/ri inn  which  should  have  a verv 
dense  inflorescence.  T call  it  a dwarf  foi-m  of  Centnnrivm  Cm- 
taurivrn  L.” — Drupe.  “ E.  CentnnrinnK  var.  rapitafa  Koch,  I 
bel  ieve.  ” — S.u.AroN. 

Synipli  yfinn  officinale  x peregrinum  (IxS.  lilnrimnn  Buckn.b 
Sewage  Farm,  Hitchin,  Herts  v.-c.  20.  July  29.  1924. — J.  E.  Lit 
Ti;E.  “ It  is  a good  sjiecimen  and  on  comparing  it  Avith  my  own 
it  seems  to  be  this  hybi-id.  The  upper  leaves  are  strongly  decur- 
rent and  the  loose  leaf  is  of  right  shape.  Bucknall’s  description 
lays  stress  on  the  coloui-  of  the  buds  and  expanded  flowers,  and 
these  charactoi-s  ai-e  of  (‘ourse  lost  on  drying.  T rememlier  it  to  be 
(piite  a striking  looking  plant  when  growing.” — White, 
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Symphytum  grandiflorum  DC.  (<S.  ihericum  Stev.).  Cultivateil 
in  the  University  Garden,  Bristol,  May  1924.  Ue  Candolle’s 
name  is  curiously  inappropriate  to  a plant  with  flowers  so  little 
conspicuous.  In  his  description  the  corolla  length  is  given  at  18  to 
20  niiii.,  a measurement  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Bristol  plant. 
On  account  of  its  ilecumhent  habit  and  sjiaringly  produced  llowei’- 
ing  stems — usuallv  less  than  a fwt  high — this  si)ecies  takes  a liumble 
place  among  many  robust  and  hand.some  I’elatives. — J.  VV.  White. 

Anchusa  sempervirens  L.  Hedges  at  West  Monkton,  Taunton, 
S.  Somerset,  v.-c.  5,  June  1,  1924. — 11.  Downes. 

Mertensia  maritinia  Giay.  Ura  Firth,  Shetland,  August  0, 
1924. — K.  J.  Burdun. 

Myosotis  palustris  Hill,  var.  striyuloso  (lieicld).).  Loch  side, 
Huesbieek,  Zetlaml,  August  1924. — G.  (!.  Druce. 

Myosotis  sylvatim  Hoffm.  In  woods,  Botley  Hill,  Linipsfield, 
Suri’ey,  v.-c.  17,  May  18,  1924.  !*lentiful  ovei-  a considerable  area 
of  the  woods  on  the  chalk  hills  above  Titsy  Bark,  and  being 
gathered  by  the  public  in  consideiable  (piantity.  It  thidves  best  in 
the  lightly  slnnled  parts. — J.  Fraser. 

M yoxotis  rollina  HotTin.  (k)rbiere.  .Tei'.sey,  May  l.o,  192-1.- — L. 

CUMMING. 

Myosotis  versicolor  Sm.,  var.  pallida  BrM).  Sandy  seashores, 
Minleford,  S.  Hants,  v.-c.  11.  April  21,  1924. — J.  Cryer. 

Myosotis.  [Ref.  No.  AA.879.]  Mar.sh,  St  Peter’s.  Jersey.  July 
1024.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Ijithosperm-um  pnrpnreo-cne.ridrwm  L.  Limestone  cliffs,  Fonty- 
gary,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41,  May  18,  1924.  This  l>eantiful  plant 
occurs  in  several  spots  along  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  usually  on 
bushy  ledges  along  the  limestone  cliffs.  The  flower  is  a deep,  vivid 
l)lue  and  makes  a fine  splash  of  colour  in  its  natural  surroundings, 
though  it  fades  to  a dull  blue  on  drying. — R.  Melvill.  Aller 
Wood.  Langport,  Somerset,  v.-c.  /,  June  10,  1924. — TT.  Downes 

L 

JAnnrta  spuria  Mill.  Cultivated  field  on  chalky  soil,  Harefiold. 
Middlesex,  v.-c.  21,  September  Ifi,  1922. — Coll.  J.  E.  Cooteu  ; 
comm.  G.  C.  Brown. 

Tjinnrm  Gymhnlarm  Mill.,  white  variety.  On  canal  wall,  Bol- 
ton-le-sands.  near  Carnforth.  Lancs,  v.-c.  fi9.  .A]>ril  2.3,  1923. — 
Ruth  Bright. 
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Liluu'ia  pallida  Ten.  Seashore,  Bardsea,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69, 
June  16,  1924. — D.  Lump.  Cuinni.  et  del.  (1.  C.  Dkuck.  See 
B.E.C.  447,  1924. 

Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  [Ref.  No.  2776A.]  Holland,  S Ron- 
aldshay,  Orkney,  v.-c.  Ill,  August  29,  1924.  Native,  couunon, 
plants  in  full  flower  and  in  unripe  fruit.  Leaves  2-10,  toothed; 
corolla  large,  with  a pale  lilac  upj)er  lip,  and  white  lower  lip,  with 
dai’k  ])urj)le  lines  on  l>oth  lips,  and  a yellow  spot  on  middle  of 
middle  lobe  of  lower  lij). — H.  H.  Johnston.  “ These  are  very  un- 
iisual  jilants  iiuleed.  The  late  Mr  Bucknall  named  them  and  1 
agreed  Ijecause  no  other  name  would  fit  them.  The  bracts’  teeth 
are  long  and  narrow,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  are  those  of  pass- 
able stricta.  J'he  flowei's  of  stricta  are  possiWy  always  smaller  than 
these.” — Lumb.  “ 1 think  there  can  be  no  do\d)t  as  to  this  name. 
The  long,  trans])arent — and  often  foi'ked — awns  of  the  bracts  are 
in  themselves  almost  conclusive.” — Peausall.  “ E.  stricta.’^ — 

Drabble. 

E uphrnsia  hormlis  Towns.  Upland  pasture  near  Tickenham, 
N.  Somerset,  July  17,  1924.  A rather  slender  form,  perhaps,  but 
more  robust  than  a plant  from  Wottou-under-Edge  (1899)  named 
f>orealis  by  Tow'send. — J.  W.  White.  “ Very  unusual  plants. 
C'aly.\-teeth  and  capsule  not  at  all  like  those  of  borealis.  The  ca]>- 
sule  is  a curta  one  and  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  plants  are  robust 
curta,  var.  f/labrescens.'’ — IjUmb.  “ Yes,  borealis,  but  much 

smallei-  than  the  Derbyshire  plants,  which  have  much  larger 
leaves.” — Drabble.  “ Very  good  examples  of  E.  borealis." — 
Pearsall. 


Euphrasia  borealis  Wettst.  Whitenass,  Zetland,  v.-c.  112, 

August  1924. — -G.  r.  Druce.  “Yes:  large  flowered,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  these  northern  plants.” — Drabble.  “ Good  examples 
of  E.  borealis." — Pearsall. 

E u phrasixx.  Dry  rocky  mound  near  Daddyhole  Plain,  Tor- 
(|uay,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3,  June  14,  1924. — C.  Yk\TERFALT,.  “ E. 
borealis  bearing  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land plant.” — D.  Lu^fB.  “ Too  mouldy  for  determination.” — 
Drabble.  “ My  sheet  contains  two  damaged  specimens  of  nearly 
glabrous  plants  which  T take  to  l>e  E.  ueworosa." — Pearsall. 

Euphrasia  breripila  Burnat  A Gremli.  [Ref.  No.  2776.]  Hol- 
land, South  Ronaldshay,  Orkney,  v.-c.  Ill,  August  29,  1924. 

Native,  common.  Plants  in  flower  and  fruit.  Leaves  2-10  toothed  ; 
corolla  large,  with  a pale  lilac  upper  lip,  and  white  lower  lip,  with 
dark  purple  lines  on  lx)th  lips,  and  a yellow  spot  on  middle  of 
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middle  lobe  of  lower  lip. — H.  11.  Johnston.  “ Many  plants  eglan- 
dular;  unusual  brtvipiht." — Lu.mb.  “ Notwithstanding  the  super- 
liL'ial  resemblance  of  these  plants  to  E.  bureulis,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  seen  undoubted  specimens  of  that  species  with  a few  shoil 
glandular  hairs,  1 consider  these  plants  con-ectly  named.  Of  the 
three  plants  on  my  sheet,  one  (branched;  is  eglandular,  another 
(simple)  has  a few  short,  glandular  hairs,  and  a smaller  (simple) 
plant  shows  numerous,  similar  hairs.  There  are  no  flowers,  and 
the  printed  description  of  the  corolla  might  apply  equally  to  either 
species.” — Peausall.  ” Yes;  brevijjda  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
glands  on  my  specimens.” — Drabble. 

Euphrasia.  Cliff  top.  Daddy  Hole  Plain,  Torcjuay,  S.  Devon, 
v.-c.  3,  June  14,  1924. — C.  Waterfall.  ‘‘  Another  inadequate 
sheet.  Two  poor  specimens  of  E.  n-eniorosa.’' — Pearsall.  ‘‘  E. 
uei/iorusa , var.  ci/iuta  Drabble.” — Lumb.  ” There  seems  to  be 

some  adini.vture  here,  my  sheet  has  very  poor  specimens  of  E.  brc- 
ripila.' ' — Drabble. 

Euphrasia  occidentalis  Wetts.  Dry  bank  on  cliff  top,  near 
Mullion  (!ove  Hotel,  W.  Coinwall,  v.-c.  1,  July  1,  1924. — C. 

Waterfall.  ‘‘Yes;  with  very  unusual  features,  the  glandular 
hairs  are  e.xti’emely  numerous  and  they  occui'  on  the  stems  as  well 
as  on  the  bi-acts  and  calyx.” — Lumb.  ‘‘  Yes;  the  shoid  glandular 

hairs  are  not  numerous,  but  well  shown  on  the  upper  calyx  teeth.” 
— Pearsall.  ‘‘  Yes,  but  very  sparsely  glandidar.” — Drabble. 

Euphrasia.  Downs  above  Kynance  (‘ove,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  I, 
July  2,  1924. — C.  W.XTERFAr.L.  ‘‘  E.  brevipiJa  Burn.” — Lum)$. 

E.  oc(uV/eR/a//s. ”Drabbi,e.  ‘‘  1 believe  this  to  be  a shade-grown 
form  of  E.  accidental  is.  The  light  green  colour  and  laxer  haliit 
are,  however,  unusual.  The  glandulai-  haiis  ai'e  not  those  of  brc- 
vipila  and  the  flowers  are  much  too  small  for  that  species.  There 
are  no  glandular  hairs  on  the  stem,  vei-y  few  on  the  bracts,  but  the 
calyx  teeth  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  them.” — I^earsali.. 

Euphrasia  Ilasfkariana  Hayne.  [Ref.  No.  599.]  Kittow’s 
Mooi-,  near  Treneglos,  N.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  August  28,  1924. 
Se])tember  14,  1924. — J.  E.  IjItti.e.  “ Ver'y  typical  exani])les  of 
the  normal  bi'anching  of  E.  Eostkoviaua.”- — ^Pearsali,.  ‘‘  Yes.” — 
buMB.  Wilsey  Down,  N.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2.  August  28,  1924  | Ref. 
No.  (504  I , Wilsey  Down  and  Kittow’s  .Moor  are  adjacent.  Those 
on  the  latter  [o99]  were  rather  lai’gei’  flowei’ed. — J.  IT  Little. 
“ Yes;  rightly  named.” — Pearsali-.  ‘‘  Yes;  small  Eosfkaviaua.' 
DRABBiyE.  “Yes.” — Litmh.  Meadow  between  Torpantau  and  the 
Bi-econ  Beacons,  v.-c.  42,  September  1924.  [Ref.  No.  24.2.] — 
Coll.  A.  E.  Wade;  comm.  National  Museum  of  W'Am5s.  “ Yes.” 
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— Drabble.  “ Yes;  this  very  long  and  unhranched  form  is  quite 
euiunion  in  damp  meadows.” — Pearsall.  ” Yes.” — Lumb, 

lyuphrasia.  [Kef.  No.  24.3.]  Slopes  of  Craig-fan-ddu,  175U 
feet,  Brecon,  v.-c.  42,  September  1924. — Coll.  A.  E.  Y/'adb;  comm. 
National  Museum  of  Wales.  “ Unusual  E.  Rostkoviana ' — 
Lumb.  “ Small  E.  Rostkoviana . Two  of  my  specimens  seem  to  be 
quite  eglandular  but  1 cannot  separate  them  from  the  rest  by  any 
other  feature.” — Drabble.  “ Stem,  leaves,  bracts  and  calyx  teeth 
with  abundant  long,  glandular  hairs.  Dwarf,  sub-alpine  form  of 
E.  Rostkoviana.’  — Pearsai.l. 

Euphrasia  Ktrnevi  Wettsf.  | Ref.  No.  2192.]  Limestone 
cliffs,  Avon  Coi'ge,  Clifton,  Bristol,  W.  Cluster,  v.-c.  34,  July  19. 
1924. — Coll.  A.  E.  Wade  k C.  C.  Brown;  comm.  C.  C.  Brown. 
“So  1 should  name  these  plants.” — Pearsall.  “ Yes.” — Lumb. 

Euphrasia  nriniina  Jacq.  [Ref.  No.  277S.]  Moist  peaty  heath, 
Cairyhill,  S.  Ronaldshay,  Orkney,  v.-c.  Ill,  August  29,  1924. 
Plants  in  full  flowei  and  sparingly  in  unripe  fruit.  Leaves  2-6 
toothed.  Corolla  small,  with  a light  ]>urple  upper  lip  and  white 
lowei'  lip,  with  dai'k  purple  lines  on  l)oth  lips,  and  a yellow  spot  on 
middle  lobe  of  lower  lip. — H.  H.  Johnston.  “Yes;  better  than 
our  Lake  District  plants.” — Lumb.  “ Yes;  very  characteristic.” — 
Pearsall. 


Rhinanthus  stenophylliis  Schur.  ? Roadside  near  East  Taj>- 
house,  E.  (\)inwall,  v.-c.  2;  July  5,  1924. — F.  Rilstone.  “Yes; 
1 believe  correctly  named.” — Salmon. 

Melampyrum  rrisfafnrn  L.  Twin  Wood,  Bedford,  v.-c.  30, 
.August  1924.  This  has  increased  in  quantity  since  I gathered  it 
hei  e over  20  years  ago.— H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

(trohanrhe  purpurea  Jacq.  Tenliy,  Pembroke,  v.-c.  46,  Julv 
1924. — Coll.  J.  E.  Arnett;  comm.  Nationai.  Museum  of  Wales. 
Jersey,  June  1924. — F.  Robinson. 

X . Mentha  puhe-n'ens  AVilld.,  ? var.  palustris  Sole.  Ditch  side, 
Drigg,  Cumberland,  September  1924. — Coll.  R.  H.  AVilliamson  ; 
comm.  C.  C.  Druce.  “ I would  prefer  to  name  this  var.  hircina 
Hull  because  the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  green  and  sub-glabrous 
above,  hairy  beneath.  It  varies  greatly  under  cultivation.  Some- 
times the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  short  and  rela- 
tively l)roa<l.  The  lowest  verticillaster  sometimes  lengthens  into  x 
spike  with  or  without  a pair  of  small  leaves  on  its  stalk.” — Fraser. 
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Ment/ui  sutiva  L.,  var.  acutifoUa  Sm.  [lief.  No.  4A  Medway. J 
Cultivated  at  Kew,  fiom  Nettlestead,  Medway  Valley,  W.  Kent, 
v.-c.  It),  August  20,  1924.  1 have  a series  of  forms  from  the  Med- 

way Valley  all  varying  around  Smith’s  species.  It  would  have 
been  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  have  written  the  name  Mentha  vtr- 
ficUlata  L.,  var.  acutifoUa  Siu.  The  late  John  Gilbert  Baker  and 
Jean  Briquet  of  Geneva  both  pointeil  out  that  Linnaeus  first  used 
the  name  M.  verticilluta  for  the  hybrid  .17.  aquatica  x arvensis 
and  afterwards  forgot  about  it,  using  J7.  sativa  instead.  Smith 
described  .17.  acutifoUa  as  a species  : and  Jean  Briquet  describeil  it 
as  a sub-species. — J.  Fbaseb.  “ Smith’s  ligure  of  J7.  acutifoUa 
(77.77.,  2415)  shows  the  leaves  subtending  the  whorls  narrower  and 
with  a longer  and  more  acute  ape.v  (‘  ovate-lanceolate  ’)  than  those 
in  the  e.\ample  which  has  reached  me  : moreover,  in  this  the  whorls 
are  stalked.  Smith  says  ‘ whorls  are  all  (piite  sessile.’  Cultivation, 
howevei',  may  have  altered  Mr  Fraser’s  plant.” — Salmon. 

Mentha  arveiuis  L.,  var.  Allionii  Bor.  Cog  Mill,  Frampton 
Cotterel,  W.  Gloster,  v.-c.  -'Id,  August  12,  1924. — I.  M.  Roper.  “A 
form  of  .17.  ari'cnsis  L.,  var.  AUionii  Bor.  It  differs  from  the  moi'c 
typical  foiTii  by  having  somewhat  longei-,  more  acute  caly.x  teeth, 
and  a rathei-  moi'e  hairy  calyx.  Boreau  made  it  a species  so  that 
it  could  be  named  .17.  arveiitsis  L.,  var.  AUionii  Bricpiet,  forma.” — 
Fraser. 

Thymus  (jUU>cr  L.  Chalk  rubble,  (Jxfoid,  v.-c.  23,  July  19U3. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Calami, utha  Ad  nos  (Jairv.  Wellow,  N.  Somei'set,  v.-c.  G,  Julv 
1924. — II.  Downes. 

Satuu-da  (kIkc  udens  {Mna].).  Near  Abingdon,  Berks,  v.-c.  22. 
August  1903. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Melittis  MeUssophyllum  L.  Quant  it  v in  the  Looe  \’allev.  F. 

Cornwall,  v.-c.  2,  July  1,  1924.— H.  J.  liiunELSHELL. 

Starhys  al/nna  Ij.  Dutskiils  of  woodland  near  Wotton-under- 
Fdge,  W.  Gloster.  July  12,  1923.— J.  W.  White. 

Stachys  1 a mhujua  Sm.  Looe,  K.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  2.  .Inly  IS, 
1924. — 11.  J.  Riddei.sdeli,.  “ 'I’lic  leaves  are  not  broad  enouLdi  foi- 
Smith’s  (see  E.li.  pbUe'),  but  it  is  doubtless  .S',  palus'tris  x 

Kylvatica.  Druce.  ‘ Cei'iainly  S.  jta!  ust  rm  x si/l  vat  tea  which 
in  this  country  is  usually  designated  .S',  amhii/ua  Sm.,  but  it  may 
be  allowable,  perha|is,  to  mention  (hat  the  latter  name  denotes  l)u( 
one  pjirticular  lorm  of  the  hybrid,  there  being  several  other  names 
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in  existence  that  do  not  exactly  connote  the  form  distinguished  by 
Smith.” — Britton.  “ This  is  S.  si/lvatica  x palustris  and  agrees 
better  with  Smith’s  description  and  plate  of  his  amhigua  {E.B. 
2089)  than  one  often  sees.  The  commoner  form  of  this  hybrid  ^s 
nearer  palustris;  Smith’s  plant  was  more  on  the  sylvatica  side. 
E.B.  2089  is  figured  from  an  Orkney  example  and  a specimen  from 
Sti-omness  (coll.  F.  C.  Crawford,  1899)  in  my  herbarium  matches 
Mr  Riddelsdell’s  plant  uncommonly  well.” — Salmon. 

Galeo'psis  Tetrahit  L.,  var.  vigricans  Breb.  Foxcover,  Blox- 
harn,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  in  ipiantity,  August  23,  1924.  A,  dowers 
small,  creamy  white;  calyx  teeth  darkening  in  fruit;  B,  dowers 
small,  purple;  lower  lips  mai’ked  with  yellow;  calyx  teeth  blacken- 
ing.  II.  J.  lllDDELSDFLL. 

Leoniirtis  Cardiaca,  L.  Footpath  to  sea,  Lysfaen,  Old  Colwyn, 
Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  August  13,  1924. — A.  Wilkinson. 

Lamium  hyhriduni  Vill.  Welshman’s  Croft,  Hitchin,  lleids. 
v.-c.  20,  April  12,  1924.  1 send  this  because  thei'e  was  distributed 

last  year  as  “ L.  hybrid wm , var.  incisu^m,”  a plant  which  appeared 
to  me  to  come  under  L.  purpureum. — J.  E.  Little. 

Lamium  Gah(dululon  Crantz.  W’aste  spots,  The  Coombes,  near 
Bolesworth  Castle,  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  May  16,  1923.^ — C.  Water- 
fall. 

Elantago  rainosa  Asch.  Cardiff  Docks,  Olamorgan,  v.-c.  41. 

Se[)tember  1924. — R.  L.  Smith.  ” Yes;  but  the  older  name  is  B. 
indica  L.” — Druce. 

PJantago.  [lief.  No.  BB.905.  | Top  of  Rands  Hill,  Zetland, 
August  1924.  Perhaps  better  put  under  B.  Edmond stonii  than 
under  maritima.  It  is  in  part  the  vai'.  minor  of  the  latter. — 0.  C. 
Druce. 

Iferniaria  ciliata  Bab.  Dry  sandy  hillside  above  Carthillian 
(iove,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  3,  1924. — C.  Waterfall. 

Atriplex  1 ongustifolia  Sni.  Bloxham,  Oxon,  v.-c.  23,  August 
30,  1924.  Too  young  for  ceitainty,  I suppose. — TI.  J.  Riddels- 
DEM..  “A.  angn.stifolia , why  not?” — Druce.  “1  should  name 
this  A.  pa.tula  L.,  var.  linearis  Moss  A M'ilmott  in  Camb.  Brit.  FI. 
ii.,  173.” — Britton. 

Bolygonvtrn  amphihrn m L.  Pool  by  Yate  Court.  W.  Gloster, 
v.-c.  34,  June  25,  1924.  Floating  in  deep  water  and  yet  develop- 
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ing  long,  ribrous  roots  at  eveiy  node.  The  spike,  too,  is  branched 
and  not  solilaiy. — 1.  M.  Itoper. 

Riunex  pulcher  L.  Roadside  about  Falmouth,  \V.  Cornwall, 
v.-c.  1,  June  25,  11)24. — C.  Watekfalj.. 

II i [jpophae  Rhaiii iioides  L.  Shrubs  on  I'oadside  l)ctween  the 
dunes  and  l‘'reshtield,  S.  Lancs,  v.-c.  51),  September  18,  1923. — C. 
Wateufall. 

Ku phorhia  hj/herna  L.  Portreath,  (^ornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  1924. 
'i'his  |)lant  is  now  timroughly  established  hei’e  aTnl  is  not  likely  to 
become  e.\linct.  When  lhe.se  specimens  were  gatheied  1 saw  some, 
hundreils  of  plants  s]>read  over  a distance  of  neaily  100  yards,  and 
most  of  them  looked  likely  to  prixluce  good  fruit.  'I’his  plant  still 
thrives  at  its  other  Fngli.sh  station,  'I’he  Lyn  Valley,  N.  Devon. — 
11.  L.  Smith. 

Euplwrh'm  I'injaia  W.  iV  K.  [Ref.  No.  2t>95.]  Ranstead 
Downs.  Surrey,  v.-c.  17.  August  10,  1924.  Fstal)li.shed  foi'  several 
years  past  in  this  locality.  'I’wo  foinis  occur,  one  with  primary 
bracts  broailly  linear,  the  seccmd  with  broadly  ovate  or  elliptical- 
oblong  primary  lii-acts. — ('.  F.  Riutton.  Cornfield,  Rurford. 
0.\on,  v.-c.  23,  June  1924. — G.  C.  Dkuce. 

IJlmux  nittus  (lx)  [Ref.  No.  544.]  Near  Oughton  Head, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  v.-c.,  20,  May  27  and  August  14,  1924.  A tree  of 
about  .35  feet  with  short  bole  (8  feet),  and  ])endulous,  whip-like 
branchlets. — J.  K.  Ihttle.  “ I make  this  to  be  I/,  major  Sm. 
'I'liere  were  few  good  or  chaiuicteristic  leaves  on  the  jiiece,  and  they 
were  too  broad  for  U . nitens  Moench.  The  samarae  were  also  those 
of  U.  major,  'i'his  elm  may  well  be  U.  monta/ia  x nitnis.  ' — 
Fkasei!. 

C’ar/tinu.'i  lietula  L.  Roadside  near  Milbury  Heath,  W.  (Roster. 
•April  9 and  .May  7,  1913. — C.  Rucknall  A J.  W.  White.  “ Cor- 
I'ectly  named;  the  male  catkins  are  most  conspicuous  just  before 
they  shed  their  pollen.” — Fhaser. 

Fayas  sylvaHra  Ij.,  cotyledons.  Woods,  etc.,  near  Mouldsworth 
Station,  Cheshire,  v.-c.  58.  June  30.  1923,  ami  iiibbi.sh  hea]>s  on 
roadside  between  Ro.ssett  and  .Marford,  Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  .luly  21 
1923. — C.  Wateufall. 

Sal  l.r  fray  If  is  L.  cT.  [Ref.  No.  589.]  College  farm.  Pegsdon, 
Reds,  v.-c.  30,  Mav  28  and  August  19,  1924.  I was  just  too  late 
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to  procure  tlowers.  From  an  examination  of  catkins  on  the  grouml 
1 found: — Stamens  2;  filaments  hairy  at  base;  nectaries  2,  one 
within,  one  without  the  lilament  and  ± ([uadiate.  A large  tree,  5U 
feet,  with  wides])reading  branches  and  deeply  fissured  bark,  forked 
from  near  the  base  into  two  main  branches.  Twigs  fragile  at  base 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  very  bi'oad,  much  exceeding  usual  measure- 
ments. I (pieried  var.  latifoHa  of  Camb.  Brit.  Flora,  figure  and 
description,  but  Mr  Linton  replie.s — “ S.  frac/ilis:  1 do  not  know 
var.  lafifolia."’ — J.  F.  Little.  “ 'Idle  leaves  of  this  are  abnormal, 
and  every  one  on  my  specimen  had  lost  its  apex.  However,  I con- 
clude that  it  is  S.  fra(/i,l l.'i  from  the  irregularity  of  the  sei'ratures. 
1 have  measured  leaves  of  a tree  of  S.  /raf/ilis  that  had  been  cut 
down,  and  had  grown  u}i  again.  Id  x 3 ins.  'Fhere  is  the  deflated 
(juestion  of  S.  frayilis,  var.  latifoUa,  but  1 have  several  broad- 
leaved ti-ees  under  observation  to  ascertain  if  size  is  constant.  S. 
frayilis  x triandra  also  gives  abnormally  large  leaves  when  lojiped 
or  broken  (.lown  by  the  wind,  but  tlie  serratures  of  this  are  prac- 
tically regular.” — Fraser.  ” I suppose  these  leaves  are  correctly 
named,  but  mine  present  several  unusual  features.  'Idiey  are  not 
cuneate  at  the  base  but  only  slightly  nan-owed  there  and  markedly 
rounded.  The  width  of  the  leaves,  too,  is  quite  exceptional — the 
widest  is  4.5  cm.  Anderson’s  var.  lati.folia  is  given  as  2. 5-3.0  cm., 
but  most  of  my  leaves  much  exceed  this — five  of  my  nine  leaves  are 
over  4.0  cm.  In  my  herbarium  I have  leaves  of  S.  pentaiidra  iden- 
tical in  size  aiul  shape  but  wdth  different  serration  and  glandular 
petioles.” — Pearsall. 

(S',  fvagilis  x pentandra  '?  cT.  [Ref.  No.  556.]  Water  course, 
near  West  Mill,  Hitchin,  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  .May  31  and  flctobei-  15, 
1923;  May  22  and  August  14,  1924.  For  notes  see  W.E.V.  licport 
1923-24,  p.  261. — J.  F.  Little.  ‘‘  1 have  always  labelled  my 
specimens  of  this  as  S.  (dha  x pt'/ifandra , because  tlie  unfolding 
leaves  are  + silky.  Wimmer  says  of  S.  pentand ra  x fragUis  (S. 
cuspidata  Schultz),  ‘ Leaves  pale  green  beneath  ; even  the  new  ones 
very  glabrous.’  and  F.-(f.  Camus,  Mon.  des  Saules  d’Europe, 
Atlas,  p.  23,  f.  1).  A F.  show  very  much  longer  cf  J^nd  9 catkins 
than  these  specimens  jiossess.  ” — Fraser.  ” 'fhese  specimens  bear 
a superficial  resemblance  to  some  forms  of  S.  pentatidra,  but  the 
texture  of  the  leaves,  their  cuneate  bases  and  pronounced  oblique 
acumination  point  to  the  influence  of  S.  fragdis.  The  catkins,  too, 
are  more  cylindi-ic  than  ovate — not  bi-oad  enough  in  the  middle  for 
(S',  penfnvdnf  alone.  The  bi-acts  are  variable,  as  we  should  expect 
in  the  hybrid.  Most  are  rounded  above,  but  manv  are  sub-acute 
at  the  a|iex,  and  nearly  glabrous  there,  although  thicklv  haii"v  be- 
low'. On  the  evidence  1 agi-ee  to  the  naming.” — Pearsall.  A 
specimen  submitted  to  Kew  was  determined  .S',  alha  x pentandra, 
confirming  Mr  Fraser’s  view. 
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Sulix  alba,  var.  caeridea  x frayilis  9 • [Kef.  No.  503.]  Lit- 
tle Wymondley,  Hert.s,  v.-c.  20,  June  11,  1923,  and  June  3,  1924. 

For  notes  see  W.E.C.  Report  1922,  p.  224. — J.  E.  Little.  “ 1 
agree.  The  leaves  become  clavate  or  denuded  at  a very  early  stage, 
and  glaucous  beneath.  The  length  of  the  catkins  is  a remarkable 
feature  of  the  specimens.” — Fraser.  ” 1 consider  these  beautiful 
specimens  correctly  named.” — Pearsall. 

Salix  triandra  x vi/ii i/tali-S,  var.  T rerirtuii  Sprengel.  Pump- 
ing Station,  Mortlake,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17.  Catkins,  Ajiril  17;  leaves, 

Jidy  20,  1924.  The  bush  from  which  the  specimens  were  gathered 
is  a vei'v  old  one  and  probably  e.'iisted  there  before  the  })umping  ! 

station  was  built.  It  is  now  very  diilicult  to  get  fully  developed  i 

catkins  because  they  get  mostly  gathered  foi-  palms  before  the 
stamens  lengthen.  The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  variety  S.  hippophaefoUa  Thuill.  as  1 have  seen  living  and  dried 
specimens  of  both  foiius  of  the  hybrid. — J.  Fraser.  ” 1 think 
right.” — Linton.  “ Beautiful  examples  of  this  hybrid.” — Pear- 

sall. 

( 

N.  [nirpurm  x vimiiialis.  9-  [ Kof.  No.  51)2.  j Osier  Holt,  f 

Purwell,  Hitchin,  Ileids,  v.-c.  20,  Ajaul  3 and  September  17,  1923. 
Con'ection — Rep.  B.E.C.  1923,  ]).  405,  line  34,  should  read — “ I | 
had  distiubuted  this  to  the  Watson  Club  in  1922,  as  S.  triandra  x I) 

vimiiKdiH  and  Mi‘  Linton’s  remarks  applied  to  the  latter  naming  as  ■ 
originally  .seiit  out.  But  Mr  Pugsley  and  Mi-  Fraser  both  thought  ■ 

it  (S',  purpurea  x viniinalis,  and  I accepted  this  correction,  col-  « 

lecteil  again,  and  sent  to  the  B.E.C.  under  the  corrected  name.” — 

J.  E.  Little.  • 

Salix  caprea  x cinerea.  (f . [Ref.  No.  515.]  Ippolyts  Com- 
mon, Hei-ts,  v.-c.  20,  A])ril  14  and  July  18,  1924.  For  notes  see 
ir.A’.C'.  Report  1923,  p.  262.  Messrs  Linton,  Fraser,  Pearsall  and 
Pugsley  are  now  in  agreement  as  to  the  naming. — J.  E.  Little. 

” A good  intermediate.  Usually  this  hybrid  resembles  S.  cmerea 
more  than  the  other  parent.  Here  we  have  some  of  the  large  crena- 
tures,  the  dense  pubescence  of  the  low'er  side  of  the  leaves,  the  nearly 
glabrous  stems  and  buds  of  the  one  year  old  shoots,  and  the  pointed  'j 

scales  of  the  catkins  of  S.  ca/rrea.” — Fraser.  “ Although  this  I 

hybrid  more  often  simulates  S.  caprea,  these  specimens  have  a I 

greater  superficial  resemblance  to  S.  cinerea.  The  evidence  for  S.  ' 

caprea  is,  however,  seen  in  the  lighter  colour  and  less  torulose  char- 
acter of  the  younger  branches,  the  rounder  lateral  margins  and 
bases  of  the  leaves  (soft  to  the  touch  below),  the  acute  bracts  at  the  a 

base  of  the  catkins,  and  the  filaments  slightly  haii-y  at  the  base.  I 

For  (S',  cinerea  the  more  roundetl  and  sul)-entire  stipules,  the  more  I 

persistent  pubescence  of  the  twdgs,  the  rather  smaller  catkins,  and  j 
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the  rounde'l  apex  oi‘  the  bracts  at  the  top  of  the  catkins.  Other 
characters  are  inlerniediate,  and  therefore  I accept  the  name.” — 
Pearsall. 

Salix  caj)vea  x viminalis.  9 • [Ref.  No.  516.]  Stratiotes 
Pond,  Ickleford,  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  March  28,  October  29,  November 
2,  1923,  May  16,  1924.  For  notes  see  W.E.C.  Iteport  1921,  p.  181. 
bottom.  Messrs  Linton  and  Fi-aser  are  now  both  agreed  that  the 
name  is  N.  caprea  x vi'i/ii/iaJis. — .1.  F.  Little.  “ 1 agree.  The 
leaves  ai-e  not  very  far  advanced,  lint  their  dense,  silvery  pubes- 
cence, and  conspicuous  wliite  nerves  ai’e  evidence  of  S.  caprea  as 
one  parent,  while  S.  vimiuaJia  is  unmistakable  in  any  of  the  hybrids 
of  this  grou}>.” — Fraser.  “ I agree.” — Pearsall. 


Sa/i.T X viininalix.  9-  [Ref.  No.  576.]  Planted,  sewage 

farm,  Hitchin.  Herts,  v.-c-.  20.  Cut  down  periodically,  November 
2,  1923,  .May  16,  1924.  Stipules  minute,  rounded,  crenate  or 
elongate,  irregular,  a few  larger,  rounded  or  oblong,  none  linear. 
The  leaves  of  Novembei-  1923  were  grey-green  and  soft  below,  not 
silky.  In  form  tliey  were  narrowly  lanceolate  from  a bi-oadly 
rounded  base.  3’hose  of  1924  were  hardly  distinguishable  fi-om 
leaves  of  S.  rl in i nal The  plant  seems  to  correspond  to  Foil.  Leefe 
No.  26,  which  is  lalielled  “ S.  Sniiihiana,  F.  Bot.,  t.  1509,  leaves 
July  1842.”  J'he  Rev.  F.  Jjinton  wrote — “ I cannot  say;  the 
stipules  ai-e  very  obscure.” — J.  F.  Tuttle.  “ The  young  leaves  of 
this  willow  and  those  on  the  u[>]>ei-  ]iart  of  the  summer  shoots 
strongly  resembly  those  of  N.  rinn'tiolis.  The  shape  of  the  stipules, 
when  they  are  produced,  is  against  this,  and  indicates  hybridity. 
The  specimens  come  very  close  to  S.  caprea  x rhirhwh's  f.  deirudafa 
Wimmer,  if  not  identical  with  it.  His  description  is  ‘ Leaves  pale 
gi-een  beneath,  lightly  pubescent — neai-  Breslau.’  The  leaves  ai-e 
narrow  for  this  hybrid,  but  T have  S.  caprea  x viiniiwlis,  var. 
ninllisatiwa  Sm.  from  the  Highlands,  with  somewhat  narrower 
leaves  than  the  larger  of  these  specimens.  Whether  the  denudation 
is  constant  or  not.  it  is  evident  it  exists  in  herbaria.” — Fraser. 
“ I thi]d\  this  is  a i-ather  unusual  foi'in  of  the  variable  S.  caprea  x 
VI mi riaJ'ix  Wimmer.  The  leaf  sui-faces  show  much  more  evidence  of 
iS'.  viminalis  than  is  commonly  the  case.” — Pearsat.l. 

Salix  anriia  x caprea.  cf . [Ref.  No.  586.]  Folly  Alder 
Swamp,  Hitchin,  Heits.  v.-c.  20,  August  4,  1922,  :\rarch  16,  1923, 
March  29,  1924.  June  28.  1*124.  Fonfirmed  F.  F.  Linton. — J.  E. 
Little.  “ The  male  plant  conforms  to  the  character  of  the  hybrid. 
Some  of  the  uppermost  leaves  are  larger  than  1 generally  find  them, 
particularly  in  breadth,  but  most  of  them  are  quite  normal,” — 
Fraser, 
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Salix  aurita  x caprea.  9-  No.  580  B.E.C.]  Folly 

Alder  Swamp,  Ilitcliin.  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  March  29,  July  0,  1924. — 
J.  E.  Little.  “ I a<i;ice.  d’lie  shape  of  (he  leaves  and  the  large 
•serratiu'es  of  a few  of  them  are  evidence  of  S.  vapren.  The  small 
serratures  of  most  of  the  leaves,  the  thin  pubescence,  + glahrescent 
towards  September,  the  small  size  of  the  catkins  ami  the  very  short 
styles  aie  evidence  of  N.  aurito.  The  striae  undei'  the  hark  are 
always  few  in  this  hybrid  in  my  experience.” — Fraser.  ‘‘  The 
evidence  for  each  of  the  suggested  parents  is  am]»le,  in  my  opinion.” 
— Pearsall. 


(Salix  aurita  x caprea)  x caprea  (caprenJa  J.  Kern.).  ^Yhite- 
leafe,  ('atei’ham  Valley,  Sun-ey,  v.-c.  17.  Catkins,  March  .“10 ; 
leaves.  September  14  and  May  25,  1924.  On  Se])temher  ‘10,  192.‘1, 
I found  a willow  with  almost  comjJetely  glabrous  leaves.  It  re- 
sembled an  untypical  S.  caprea  because  the  leaves  were  elli]>tic  or 
lanceolate-elliptic,  acuminate  and  finely  senaite.  In  1924  1 col- 
lected it  at  dilTerent  times  in  order  to  solve  its  ])arentage  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  S.  capreola  x caprea;  h.ence  my  adop- 
tion of  the  name  I have  given  it.  1 supjiose  the  synonym  S.  cap- 
reola  J.  Kerner  would  be  admissible  since  there  is  no  fresh  element 
in  the  hybrid.  The  reference  No.  is  405.  On  one  side  of  the  bush 
was  another  [479]  always  more  hairy.  On  the  other  side  of  it  was 
typical  S.  caprea,  not  collected,  and  a little  way  off  were  bushes  of 
what  I take  to  be  ty])ical  S.  aurita  x caprea  (capreola  J.  Kern.) 
with  smallei-  leaves. — J.  Fraser.  “ No.  105  may  be.  but  ? S.  cap- 
rea  : No.  479  may  be.  but  md  much  sign  of  S.  {lurifa.” — Linton. 
“ 1 should  call  these  excellent  examjiles  of  the  hybrid  S.  aurita  x 
caprea — the  evidence  of  the  former  prcilominatin".  The  short 
striations  on  the  wood,  the  slender  reildish-brown  young  bi-anches 
slightly  p'.diesccnt  at  the  top,  the  coaisely  crenate-serrate  lower  leaf 
margins,  the  small  catkins  with  their  subulate  ovaries  on  elongated 
hairy  pedicels,  and  surmounted  by  bifid  sessile  stigmas — all  iioint 
to  S.  aurita.  The  retained  pubescence  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
with  their  long  jmbescent  petioles,  and  the  den.sely  hairy,  sub,- 
acute,  dark-coloured  bracts,  indicate  S.  caprea.  There  are,  how- 
ever, features  one  would  expect  to  find  in  this  hybrid  which  are  ab- 
sent in  my  rather  scanty  leaf-material.  All  the  leaves  are  entire 
near  the  apex,  and  the  serndion  is  most  pronounced  in  (he  lower 
half  of  the  leaf — the  oj^posite  to  this  is  more  usual.  There  is  very 
little  rugosity,  and  only  one  pair  of  very  small  stipules  can  be  seen 
on  my  evamjile.” — Pe.\rs,\i,t.. 

Salix  aurita  X cinerca.  Q.  [Pef.  No.  58.‘?.]  Het.  Iv  F. 
Tiinton.  Omjhton  Head,  TTitchin,  Herts,  v.-v.  20,  .4pril  12,  June 
27,  1924.  flrowimi'  with  several  other  similar  bu.shes  along  a water 
course.  T ha<l  hoped  that  T mii/ht  find  S.  ciuerea,  f.  aquatica  but 
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Mr  Linton’s  deteniiination  both  of  this  and  of  [582]  is  S.  aurita  x 
cinerea.  Stij)ules  sliortly  stipitate. — J.  K.  Little.  “ This  is  the 
liybrid.  The  small,  obovate  leaves,  ± nigose  in  the  younger  stage, 
and  the  small  catkins  with  very  short  styles  are  evidence  of  it.  The 
grey  undersurface  of  the  leaves,  with  short  and  very  thin  pubes- 
cence, and  no  discernible  red  hairs  amongst  it  would  suggest  S. 
rinerea,  var.  aqiiatica  as  one  of  the  parents.” — Fraser.  “ One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  hybrid  1 have  seen.” — Pearsall. 

Pojndvit  alhn  L.  Plentiful  on  the  coast  near  Bei'row,  North 
Somerset,  .March  1911,  Almost  1924. — J.  W.  White.  “ There  are 
cei'tainly  two  species  re])resented  in  the  sheet  1 have  received,  one 
(the  short  shoot  with  d lobed  leaves)  belonging  to  P.  alha,  and  the 
male  catkin  and  long,  young  shoot  to  P.  rftiiencens.  The  latter  has 
the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  in'egularly  lobed  as  distinct  from  d 
lobed  in  /’.  a/ha.  ’Phe  male  tree  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
rare  according  to  Moss. — Jackson. 

He/lehorine  lepfochila  ((lodf.)  Druce.  Lambridge  Wood,  Oxon, 
v.-c.  23,  July  1924.— (L  C.  Druce. 

U ('J/(‘/>oriiie  loiK/ifoUa  P.  A-  B.  (E/)iparfif;  pa/ ii. <</)•/!>  Trantz). 
[Kef.  No.  1981).]  ^Voodbury  Common,  in  a wet  spot  near  the  Ivx- 
mouth  reservoii-  in  plenty,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3,  July  27,  1924. — Coll. 
•Miss  M.  Werster  ; comm.  W.  S.  M.  D'Crran.  “ Yes,  //.  pah/sfris 
R ch  rank.’  ’ — D ruo  e . 

Orchis  macu/aUi  L.  Near  Broughton-in-Furness.  Lancs,  v.-c. 
G9,  June  1924. — Coll.  W.  II.  Pearsat.l  ; comm.  C.  ('.  Druce. 

Orchis  pyramidal  IS  L.  Tiysfaen  (piany,  near  Old  Colwyn,  Den- 
bigh, v.-c.  50,  Augmst  9,  1924. — A.  Wti.kinson. 

Hahrnaria  connpxca  Benth.  TiVsfaen  (piariy.  neai-  Old  Colwyn, 
Denbigh,  v.-o.  50,  .August  9,  1924. — A.  AVilkinson. 

Allium  Bahinylnnii  Borrer.  Cnltivated  from  specimen  gathered 
near  Tiuro,  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  4,  1920.  at  Watton,  Norfolk, 
September  1924. — F.  Robinson. 

J uncus  ccjm  jircxsus  Jac(].  Between  cobble  stones  of  old  causewav, 
Stoke-undei--Ham,  Somerset,  v.-c.  5.  July  8,  1924. — TT.  Downes. 

TjV’Zida  Fnrsferi  DC.  Neai'  Milland,  AA’^.  Sussex,  v.-e.  1.3,  May 
4,  1924. — J.  F.  Littf-e.  “ Good  flowering  examples  of  this  grace- 
ful plant.” — Salmon, 
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Luzula  Forsteri  DC.  Near  Parkhurst  House,  Black  Down,  W. 
Sussex,  v.-c.  13,  May  5,  1924.  This  is  from  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  Syme  {E.B.)  records  L.  Borreri. — J.  E.  Little. 

Luzula  Forsteri  DC.  Woods,  Lurgashall,  W.  Sussex,  v.-c.  13, 
May  8,  1924. — R.  .1.  Burdon,  and  lane  below  (east,  of)  Aldworth 
House,  towarrls  (4ospel  Creen.  Black  Dowm,  W.  Sussex,  v.-c.  13, 
April  2G,  1924. — J.  E.  Little  A K.  .1.  Burdon.  All  the  specimens 
under  the  latter  laliel  were  gathered  from  one  root.  There  is  a 
question  whethei-  the  plants  from  both  localities,  and  also  those  from 
near  I’ai-khurst  House,  Black  Down,  sent  by  Mr  Little,  are  not  L. 
Forsteri  x jiilosa.  Lui’gashall  ( = Lugger’s  Hall)  is  also  one  of 
Syine’s  recorded  stations  for  L.  Borreri. — J.  E.  Little, 

Typha  lutifolio  L.  In  and  about  lai'ge  sheet  of  watei-  neai' 
Helsby  Station,  Clieshii-e,  v.-c.  .bS.  Se|»lember  .9,  192.3. — C.  Water- 
fall. 


Alisnm  ranunculouhs  L.  Near  Canal,  Woking,  Surrey,  v.-c. 
17,  August  24,  1924. — W.  BinmscoirBE. 

C! yprntis  (lecliiKftii.'i  Moench.  Sent  by  .Mr  W.  C.  Worsdell  from  a 
pondside  near  Bovey  Ti-acey,  S.  Devon,  v,-c.  3,  November  1924. 

Eleocluiris  multicauHs [Ref.  Nos.  270.3  and  2720.]  Marsh, 
Dwai'fie  Stane,  and  marshy  heath.  Burn  of  Quoys,  Hoy,  Orkney, 
v.-c.  Ill,  August  6 and  1.3,  1924. — H.  H.  .Johnston.  “ In  ilower 
only,  but  unmistakable,  stigmas  -3.” — Salmon. 

Scirputt  wnrifi ums  L.  Edge  of  pool  near  Helsby  Station,  Che- 
shire, v.-c.  58,  Septenilier  5,  1923. — C.  Waterf.xll. 

Scir/ius  fil iforni is  Savi.  Wet  boggy  ditches  above  Mullion  Cove, 
W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  .Tune  28,  1924. — C.  Waterfalt,. 

Scirpus  cariris  Betz.  ( = Blysnius).  Sandhills,  Birkdale,  Lancs, 
v.-c.  59,  August  1924. — D.  P.  Murray. 

Eyurhospora  olha  Vahl.  Bogs,  Rahan,  OfToly,  Ti-eland,  .Inly 
1923. — D.  P.  .Murray. 

Carex  resivarin  Tj.  Mar.shland  between  Tjangjiort  and  Much- 
elney,  S.  Somerset,  v.-('.  5.  .Inly  8.  1923.  .\  New  County  Bocoial. — 

H.  Downes.  “ Yes.” — Drupe. 

f'orc.T  helndes  Tjink.  Bf>g,  Middlewick,  Colchester.  N.  Essex, 
v.-c.  19,  .June  17,  1923, — C,  C,  Brown, 
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Carex  punctata  Gaud.  Studland,  Dorset,  v.-c.  9,  June  23, 
1924. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Carex  ornithopoda  Willd.  Hill  slopes,  Cressbrook  Dale  and 
Millersdale,  Derbyshire,  v.-c.  57,  May  22,  1924. — D.  P.  Murray. 

('arex  pihdifera  L.  Old  wall  on  roadside  and  moorland  about 
B.  Mite,  near  Pskdale  Green,  Cumberland,  v.-c.  70,  June  4,  1923. 
— C.  Waterfat.t.. 

Carex  helvoht  Blytt.  Lochnagar,  S.  Aberdeenshire,  v.-c.  92, 

August  1924. — G.  ('.  Deuce,  also  R.  J.  Buhdon. 

Carex  Fairaei  F.  Schultz.  Greensand.  Rowney  Warren,  Beds, 
v.-c.  30,  June  14  and  .Inly  30,  1924.  On  a leaf  3 mm.  wide  the 
ligule  is  the  same  in  bieadth  and  2.5  mm.  long.  “ Ligula  latior 
quam  Icnga  ” (Kiikenthal ).  Is  (his  invai-iably  so  in  C.  PairneiA — 
J.  E.  JuTTi.E.  “ So  I should  name  it.” — A.  Bennet.  ” Yes.” — 
Duuoe.  ” 1 agree.” — Salmon. 

Carex  dhndm  x remota.  Neai'  Waldi’on,  R.  Sussex,  v.-c.  14, 
June  11,  1924.  hbi-st  seen  by  Mr  Salmon,  and  apparently  a new 
hybrid. — A.  IT.  Wolley-Dod.  “ Gathered  (in  the  comjtany  of  Col. 
A.  H.  Wolley-Dod)  amidst  an  abundance  of  C.  remota  and  with  C. 
dividsa  in  small  (plant ity  not  far  away.  No  other  Carices  were 
seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Only  one  very  large  tussock  was 
found  of  the  hybrid  and  this,  whilst  recalling  remota  rather  than 
divulsa , diffei’ed  from  the  former  in  possessing  usually  only  one 
long  bract  and  culms  strongly  scabrid  near  the  summit.  The  lower 
s])ikelets  were  female  at  the  base,  male  above,  and  the  uppermost 
almost  wholly  male.  The  plant  appeared  to  be  sterile.” — Salmon. 
” T cannot  find  any  such  hybrid  given  for  Europe  in  Nyman,  Rich- 
tei’,  etc.  Dirulxa  is  not  a common  Eurojiean  species  outside  Eng- 
land. As  with  most  hybrids  the  finder  is  usually  fhe  liesf  judge, 
seeing  it  growing,  and  1 do  not  see  anything  to  deny  it,  but  evi- 
dently towards  remota  rather  than  dirtdaa." — A.  Bennett. 

Carer  hie.urva  liightf.  Dunes,  Sumburgh,  Zetland,  v.-c.  112, 
August  1924. — G.  C.  Deuce.  Spiggie,  Dunrossness,  Shetland, 
August  9,  1924. — R.  J.  BuEnoN. 

('arex  divixa  Ti.  Near  Slejie  Heath,  Corfe,  Dorset,  v.-c.  9,  June 
23,  1924. — W.  BmurscoMEE. 

Paninnn  mnpuimde  L.  [Ref.  No.  24.0.]  Cardiff  Docks,  Glam- 
organ. v.-c.  41,  September  1924. — Coll.  A.  K.  Wade;  comm, 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  “ Yes.” — Drucb, 
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Setaria  glauca  Beauv.  Waste  giouncl  on  Hythe  Quay,  Colches- 
ter, Es.sex,  v.-c.  19,  September  21,  1924. — G.  ('.  Brown.  “Yes.” 
— Drl'CE.  “ Yes;  seemingly  more  frequent  nowadays  in  England 
than  S.  vivid  in." — Salmon.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  S.-W. 

Yoi-ks,  v.-c.  G-‘l,  September  ‘5,  192.3. — J.  Crter. 

Sjxirtina  ntrirta  Roth.  Coast  north  of  Nagden  Marshes,  Grave- 
ney,  E.  Kent,  v.-c.  15,  September  15,  1924.  Sent  from  a locality 
not  recorded  in  Hanbury  and  .Marshall’s  FI.  Kent  (1899),  where  it 
grows  in  abundance.  I could  see  no  sign  of  it  “ between  Whitstable 
and  Seasalter  ” [FJ . Kent)  ami  doubt  if  it  still  occurs  there. — C.  E. 
Sai.mon. 

Leersin  oryzoides  Sw.  Amb.erley  Wild  Brookes,  Sussex,  v.-c.  13, 
.August  22,  1924. — Coll.  D.  .\I.  Heath;  comm.  F.  Robinson. 

Fhalarisf  ranarienni.<t  L.  AVaste  ground,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester, 
N.  Es.sex,  v.-c.  19,  ,)uly  G,  1924,  with  P.  paradoxa  and  minor  but. 
as  usual  in  this  s])ot,  scarcer  than  either  and  with  very  inflated 
sheaths. — G.  C.  Brown. 

J*h<darin  minor  Retz.  Waste  ground.  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester. 
X.  Fssex,  v.-c.  19,  .July  G,  1924. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes  ; but  my 
.sheet  had  also  small  s]>ecimens  of  P.  ra narien.^in  with  it.” — Druce. 

Ayrostis  verfirdlafa  Vill.  St  Sampson’s  and  Petei-  Port,  Guern- 
sey, July  1924. — F.  Robinson. 

Agrnstis  olha  x rerticillatfi . St  Sainjtson’s,  Guernsey,  July 

1924.  with  Ijoth  parents. — F.  Robinson.  “ Possibly  A.  verticillato 
xpidnntrh  { — <dh(t,  auct.  ? of  E.).”- — Druce.  “The  general  ajt- 
pearance  is  that  of  A.  verticillato  and  the  fact  that  the  flower  is 
only  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  glumes  agrees;  on  the  other 
hand  the  characters  of  the  glumes  only  with  the  keel  scabrid,  and 
the  very  uneipial  pales  agree  with  .1.  olha.  1 tlierefore  agree  to  the 
name  .1.  nlhn  x verticillato .” — Howartii. 

AgrosHs  setaceo  Curt.  [Ref.  No.  24.8.]  The  Garw  Fechan 
Road,  above  Pontyrhyl,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41,  1924. — Coll.  J.  ,\ . 
AVebr  ; comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Polypngon  monR])elienns  Desf.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  v.-c.  41, 
Septemlier  1924.  From  a small  colony  growing  on  the  margin  of  a 
brackish  pond  along  with  P.  littornii.i  which  1 hope  to  send  next 
year. — R.  Tv.  Smith.  “ Yes.  a robust  form.” — Druce. 

Airo  caryoplrylleo  Ty.  Quenvais,  Jcr.sey,  June  IG.  1923. — W.  C. 
Barton, 
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Aira  caryophyllea  L.,  var.  ( La  Corbiere,  Jersey,  June  IG. 
192:5.  This  looked  distinct  from  the  typical  form  when  growing:, 
hut  I was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  comes  under  var.  ayyrt- 
yata  Tim. — \V.  C.  B.vrton.  “ I see  no  reason  for  separating  this 
from  the  type.” — IIowarth. 

Aira  c.aryophyllta  L.,  var.  Frilford,  Beiks,  June  1924. — (1.  C. 
Duuce.  ” Similar  to  Mr  Barton’s  ? var.  Cf.  Husnot  Gram.  PI. 
xii.” — Howarth. 


Aira  praecox  L.  Steep  moorland  path  between  Miterdale  and 
J'hskdale,  ('umbeiland,  v.-c.  7t).  June  4,  1923. — ('.  WaterfaI/R. 

1)eschamp.'ii((  caespifosia  Beauv.  C'orbiei-e,  Jersey.  May  18.  1924. 
— L.  Cummino.  ‘‘  This  is  a small  form  of  Aira  caryopJtylJea  L.” — 
Druce.  “ My  s])ecimens  are  small  Aira  caryophyllea  L.,  and  agree 
with  Mr  Barton’s  plant  from  the  same  locality.” — I.  M.  Roper. 

C yuoHurust  echinafus  L.  St  Ouen’s  Bay  and  elsewhere,  Jeisey, 
July  1924. — 1*''.  RoniNSON. 

Molinia  caerulea  Moench,  var.  arundivacea  Asch.  A Graeb. 
[Ref.  No.  2190.]  Bog,  Middlewick,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19, 
August  1,  1924. — G.  C.  Brown. 

De.'WKtzeria  lo/iacea  Nym.  St  Ouen’s  Bay.  Jer.sey.  June  IG,  192.3. 
Growing  in  sand  at  the  side  of  the  road  in  considerable  quantity, 
closely  packed  and  erect. — \V.  C.  Barton.  Steep  sandy  cliffs  alsne 
Carthillian  Cove,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  June  30,  1921. — C.  Water- 
fa  i.e. 

liriza  maxima  L.  Coi-biore,  Jersey,  May  21,  1924. — L.  Cum- 
mino. 

Briza  minor  L.  Waste  s2:round,  St  Peler’s,  Jersey,  Julv  1924. — 
G.  C.  Druoe. 

Poa  fririalis  L..  var.  .^eptent rional is  Dr.  Lerwick,  Shetland. 
.\ugnst  .3,  1!>24. — R.  J.  Burdon. 

Poa  rompressa  L.,  var.  Lanyeana  Koch.?  Wall  top  in  shade, 
Wraxall,  N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  G.  July  23,  1924.  Seems  to  agree  with 
the  cliaraclers  of  pales  and  webbe<l  florets,  etc.,  as  described,  and 
f|uite  distinct  in  ayipearance  fi'oni  the  typical  form  from  other  s])ots 
on  the  wall. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ The  descri|)tion  of  this  variety  given 
l)y  .\scheison  and  Graebner  is,  ‘ Tlsnally  robust  ; culm  5-8  dm.  high  ; 
leaves  5 mm.  diam.,  lipules  3 mm.  hmg;  panicle  larger,  more  than 
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1 dm.  long,  the  lowest  node  with  four  branches;  spikelets  more 
compact,  8-11  firs.;  fertile  glume  rough  on  the  sides  and  keel  but 
not  hairy.’  Mi-  Brown’s  plant  cannot  possibly  be  fitted  in  here. 
Nor  does  it  agree  with  P.  mhcompressa  Parn.  since  its  outer  pales 
are  only  three-ribbed.  Evidently  it  is  just  a form  of  P.  compressa 

L. ” — Howarth. 

Glycerin  distans  Wahl.,  var.  prostrata  Beeby.  Catfirlh,  Zet- 
land, August  1924.  Properly  speaking  the  name  should  be  Pucci- 
anelln  distans,  var.  prostratn  Beeby,  comb.  nov. — G.  C.  Druck. 
“ What  is  the  correct  spelling?  Richter  has  it  ‘ Puccinellia,’  Hus- 
not  ‘ Pucciniella ;’  both  refer  to  Pari.  FI.  It.  i.,  .“167,  1848.” — 

IIOWARTH. 

Festuca  Broteri  Nyman  {—Vidpia  scinroides,  var.  longearistata 
Willk.).  Hedgebank,  Norton  Eitzwarren,  S.  Somerset,  v.-c.  5,  June 
6,  1924.  Awns  2-3  times  longer  than  glumes. — I.  M.  Roper. 

Festuca  Myurns  L.  [Ref.  No.  1674.]  “ Newport,”  Countess 

Wear,  near  Exeter,  S.  Devon,  v.-c.  3,  June  and  July  1924.  This 
grass  appeared  in  great  quantity  and  of  unusual  luxuriance  in  the 
flower  borders  and  other  ]»arts  of  the  garden  here  during  the  past 
summer.  The  great  length  of  the  panicle  and  its  triangular  form 
when  fully  expanded  gave  it  a most  striking  appeai-ance  and  was 
very  beautiful.  Previous  to  this  year  it  had  only  been  noticed  in 
the  stable  yard  where  a .smaller  form  comes  up  annually.  The  gar- 
den plants  were  from  3 feet  7 inches  to  4 feet  high. — W.  S.  M. 
D'TTrban. 

Brorrms  ripens  L.  (=:B.  maximns  Desf.j.  TTythe  Quay,  Colches- 
ter, September  1924. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Bromns  sp.  Sainfoin  field,  Sudeley  TTill,  v.-c.  33,  at  900  feet, 
August  12,  1924. — TT.  J.  RinnEi.snELi,.  “ Bro/nus  secalinvs." — 

M. vRQUANn.  “ Browns  cow wntatns  Schrad.,  small  and  untypical.’ 
— Salmon.  “ Ts  this  not  B.  cowwntatus  Schrad.?  the  older  name 
of  which  appears  to  be  B.  pi'atensis  Ehrh.” — Druce.  ” This  >s 
Browns  cowyn'uta.tns  Schrad.  and  appears  to  correspond  to  the  var. 
sea  h ratios  Lk . ’ ’ — H o w ar  tti  . 

LoUn/w  perenne  L.,  forma.  Stoke-under-Ham.  Somerset,  v.-c. 
T).  .Tune  1924. — TT.  Doavnes.  “This  is  the  xnar.  cowpressnw  Sibih.' 
— Druce.  “ Yes;  the  var.  cowpressnw  Sibth.  in  which  the  central 
rachis  is  shortened  to  form  a broad,  ovate  spike.” — T.  M.  Roper. 
“ Not  a form,  nor  a,  variety,  but  a teratolofrieal  state  which  Parnell 
described  ami  fiirnred  as  var.  rnrewosnw — S.m.mon.  “ This  ]dant 
is  described  and  figured  by  Scheuchzer  {Aprost.  p.  29,  t.  1,  f.  7D). 
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If  is  the  L.  pereimt,  var.  cristatum  Doll  and  L.  crUtatuni  Pers.  It 
ditfers  froiii  Painell’s  var.  racernonum  in  that  in  the  latter  the 
spikelets  are  pedicelled ; here  sessile.” — Hovvarth. 

Ayropyvon  caninum  Beauv.  [Ref.  No.  2071.]  Hedgebank  on 
chalk,  Farnhaiu,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  August  6,  1923.  In  iny  experi- 
ence decidedly  scarce  in  v.-c.  19,  at  any  rate  in  the  Colchester  dis- 
trict, and  in  this  extreme  western  end  of  the  county. — G.  C.  Brown 

Hordeuni  jahatuni  L.  Waste  ground,  Cardiff  Docks,  Claino 
gaii,  v.-c.  41,  September  7,  1924. — R.  Melville. 

Lai^trea-  aumula  Brackeiiridge.  ephrodiu<in  ueinulimi  Baker). 
[Hef.  No.  2724.  J Heathery  cliffs  at  seashore,  sea  cliffs  between  Sea 
Geo  and  Bring  Head,  Hoy,  Orkney,  v.-c.  Ill,  July  30,  1924;  also 
grassy  baidvs  at  seashore.  North  Point,  Fara,  South  Isles,  Orkney, 
Jtdy  30,  1924  [Ref.  No.  2675]. — H.  11.  Johnston.  “ Yes;  the 
Dryopteris  aetnula  Kuntze.” — Druce. 

H ymeaopkyllum  peltatum  Desv.  Rocks  on  hank  of  mountain 
stream,  dank  of  Hatlside  Fell,  Over  Eskdale,  C'umberland,  v.-c.  70, 
June  1,  1923. — C.  Waterfall. 

Osniunda  regalia  L.  Swamp  in  Miter  dale  Plantations,  near 
Eskdale  Green,  Cumberland,  v.-c.  70,  June  4,  1923. — C.  Water- 
fall. 

Oph  i ogl ossu  ni  v idga  t u in  L Northcliffe  Wood,  Shipley,  S.-W. 
Yorks,  v.-c.  63,  on  millstone  grit,  at  450  feet,  July  24,  1924. - -J. 
Cryer. 

Ophioglossvm  vulgatuw  L.,  var.  b.  pohjphyllvm  Braun.  ( = 
O.  vidgatmn  L.,  var.  amhiguum  Coss.  A Germ.).  [Ref.  No.  2680.] 
Short  natural  peaty  pastui-e  at  top  of  cliffs  at  seashore,  west  end  of 
Calf  of  Flotta,  Orkney,  v.-c.  Ill,  August  1,  1924.— II.  H.  Johnston. 
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The  year  1925  was  not  marked  with  any  very  remarkable  dis- 
covery. The  glorious  weather  of  July  enabled  some  of  the  Scottish 
alpines,  i.e..,  Gruipkalivmi  norvegicuin  and  the  Hieracia  to  flower 
fj-eely. 

Tn  Britain  the  magnificent  display  of  Chaerofnliwvi  sylvestre. 
was  a sight  to  remember,  the  country  roads  in  Herts,  Beds,  O.vford, 
Berks,  etc.,  being  a passage  through  sea-foam,  and  the  line  of 
blossom  could  be  .seen  for  miles  ahead.  In  north  England  Myrrhia 
Oflornta  also  offered  a splendid  .sight. 

We  have  lost  many  valued  members  by  death.  The.se  include 
the  veteran  botanist  and  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Mr  W.  P. 
Hiei-n,  of  Barnstaple,  a gieat  educationalist,  a strong  upholder  of 
the  principle  of  jiriority  in  nontenclature.  and  one  of  the  first  Brit- 
ish botanists  to  describe  the  forms  of  the  Water  Buttercups,  and 
the  earlie.st  recorder  of  /f.  sphnernspermos,  which  for  a time  suffered 
oblivion,  hut  has  now  been  restored  to  our  List;  Lord  Leverhulme. 
who  helped  us  in  our  Benevolent  Fund;  Mr  Hamble,  the  very  able 
Indian  botanist,  whose  Flora  of  .l/ui'/ra.s’  is  an  excellent  example  of 
clear  thinking,  critical  knowledge,  and  painstaking  industry;  Mr 
Cheesman,  J.P.,  Selby,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  Mycefo- 
zoa,  and  my  fellow  traveller  in  South  Australia;  Mr  James  Fairer, 
of  Ingleborough,  the  father  of  Reginald  Fairer;  Mr  Brock,  the  able 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodw'ood,  who  carefully 
looked  after  the  interest  of  Orchis  hircina,  and  Mr  W.  G.  Clarke,  of 
Norwich,  who  was  so  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  natural 
science  of  Norfolk,  and  who  was  preparing  to  publish  a Ixmk  on 
which  he  had  spent  much  labour.  We  have  also  lost  two  Honorary 
Members,  Mr  J.  H.  Maiden,  the  well-known  authority  on  Eucalyp- 
tus, who  died  very  soon  after  his  retirement,  and  honest  Jean  Mas- 
sart  of  Brussels,  who  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  natural 
beauty  and  the  rare  jilants  of  Belgium  again.st  the  encroachment  of 
a busy  commercial  progress  and  his  own  country  in  less  happy  days 
against  the  defilement  of  invasion.  They  have  left  not  only  Aus- 
tralia and  Belgium  but  the  whole  botanical  world  the  poorer  for 
their  loss,  ft  liecomes  increasingly  difficult  to  fill  ihe  places — wide- 
spread and  expensive  as  is  our  national  etlucation — yet  the  compel 
ing  attractions  of  football,  cinemas,  golf,  revues  and  dances  appear 
to  be  loo  powerful  rivals,  and  one  has  to  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
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terest  in  our  and  other  branches  of  natural  science  seems  to  lack 
the  presence  of  devotees,  such  as  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury afforded  excellent  examples  in  all  grades  of  life. 

The  output  of  Botanical  literature  in  1925  has  not  been 

large,  yet  it  witnesses  the  production  of  the  eleventh  edition  of 
The  London  Catalogue  ” by  Mr  F.  J.  Hanbury  and  Mr  C.  E. 
Salmon.  This  enumerates  2362  species  as  against  2075  in  the  pre- 
vious edition.  The  Hieracia  have  risen  in  numbers  from  132  to 
247,  chiefly  by  raising  varieties  or  sub-species  to  full  specific  grade, 
hut  the  Rubi  are  only  eight  more,  and  the  Rosae  twelve.  Three 
more  Euphrasias  are  given,  but  ntrnviolacea,  Lumhii  and  minima 
are  omitted.  The  Capsellas  and  Taraxaca  are  “ intentionally  omit- 
ted ” to  prevent  the  Catalogue  being  “ too  unwieldy.”  Mr  Han- 
bury is  to  be  congratulated  upon  producing  such  a useful  Catalogue 
in  so  neat  and  well-printed  a form.  Mr  C.  B.  Tahourdin  has  issued  a 
small  brochure  on  the  Native  Orchids  of  Britain,  and  Mr  St  John 
Marriott  has  given  an  excellent  ecological  account  of  a Kentish 
woodland.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Irixh  Nafnrnlistf:’  Journal  has 
been  started  and  we  wish  it  all  success.  One  hopes  that  in  its  pages 
will  be  found  shortly  a detailed  comital  list  of  Irish  plants  bringing 
Topographical  Botany  up  to  date. 

The  Wild  Flower  Society  pursues  its  way  with  its  accustomed 
enthusiasm,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs  Dent  and  her  excellent  lieu- 
tenants on  their  stimulating  zeal  in  .so  good  a cause. 

We  are  again  deeply  indebted  to  Dr  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  the 
Rev.  F.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Mr  T.  Gambier-Parry,  M.A.,  and  Mr  R.  H. 
Corstorphine,  B.Sc.,  for  their  kind  literary  assistance. 

We  have  pleasure  in  warmly  thanking  our  plant  experts  for 
their  most  valuable  help.  These  include  Dr  Albert  Thellung,  whom 
we  congratulate  very  warndy  on  his  splendid  work  on  the  Umbelli- 
ferae  which  is  appearing  in  Hegi’s  ” Illustrierte  Flora;”  Dr  E. 
Almquist;  Prof.  C.  H.  Ostenfeld;  Prof.  J.  Holmboe;  Mr  H,  Dahl- 
stedt;  Mr  B.  Danser,  who  we  trust  will  thoroughly  enjoy  his  visit  and 
studies  in  Java;  Dr  Karl  Ronniger;  Dr  C.  Lindman,  who  we  are 
rejoiced  to  see  has  recovered  from  his  serious  indisposition ; Dr  J. 
Murr,  who  is  to  be  commended  for  his  industry  in  producing  the 
Flora  of  Voralberg  and  Liechtenstein;  Mr  J.  Fraser  for  his  excellent 
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leseai'ches  in  Menlhae;  Mr  Artluir  Bennett;  Mr  W.  H.  Pearsall;  Mr 
I).  Lunib ; the  authorities  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  and 
Edinbur^fh,  of  the  British  Museum  Natural  History  and  other 
helpers. 

It  is  pleasiu^r  to  .see  that  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  has  been  awarded  to  Lt.-Gol.  Sir  David  Prain,  G.M.G.,  and 
that  a Knighthood  has  been  conferred  upon  H.  II.  Biffin  of  Cam- 
l)ridge,  a fitting  reward  for  his  assistance  to  Agricultural  Botany  : 
and  on  Profes.soi'  .1.  B.  Farmer,  F.K.S.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Kmeritus-Professoi’  F.  O.  Bower  has  hail  the  Hon.  LL.l). 
con\'rred  upon  him  by  Glasgow  T’niversity,  a pi-ophet  honoured  in 
his  own  country. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  years  of  laliour  given  by  Dr  Daydou 
•lackson  to  Botanical  Science  and  as  lAbrarian  to  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety for  45  years,  is  to  be  recognised  by  a presentation  portrait. 
Another  pleasing  incident  was  the  ]>resentation.  in  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  Horticuhaire.  Arl  oriculture,  Zoology.  Archaeo- 
logy and  Authorshi]»,  of  a cheque  for  £500  and  several  handsome 
pieces  of  plate  to  Sir  Herbei't  Ma.vwell,  Baii.,  which  took  ])lace  at 
Xewton  Stewart  under  the  chairmaiishi])  of  the  Hon.  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple.  when  Sir  Arthur  Agnew  made  the  pre.sentation.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Sir  •lohn  A.  Gladstone  of  Fascpie  has  l)ecome  President  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Arboiicult tiral  Society.  The  wannest  congratu- 
lations are  ottered  to  our  veteran  l)otanist.  Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
F.K.S.,  on  the  coni])letion  of  the  “ Floi-a  Capensis."  This  work 
was  actually  begun  by  Di-  Harvey,  Professoi-  of  Dublin  University, 
and  Dr  Sonrler  of  Hamburg,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Win.  Hooker,  the 
first  volume  ap])ean’ng  in  1805.  Since  then  under  Dyer’s  guidance 
the  remaining  eight  volumes  have  been  ])ublished — the  whole  enum- 
erating 11,705  species,  a clo.se  appi'oxiniat  ion  to  the  10,000  species 
Sir  Wm.  Hooker  estimated  the  whole  work  would  contain.  It  may 
1)6  said  that  2010  new  sjiecies  are  described.  “ The  Flora  of  Tropi- 
cal .Africa  ” was  also,  for  .some  years,  under  his  control.  Now  Sir 
David  Prain  is  its  eilitor.  When  completed  it  will  occupy  twelve 
volumes.  (See  1\rir  liuHetiv  289-295,  1925.) 

d'he  com])lefion  of  the  “ Flora  Capensis  ” recalls  the  stinging 
criticisms  on  the  pre|)aration  of  this  and  the  “ Flora  of  Tropical 
.Africa.”  which  loo  froipiently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Tiofaui/ 
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from  the  pen  of  Mr  Britten,  notably  on  pp.  47  and  48.  1901.  in 
which  he  states  that  the  latter  was  enti'usteil  to  Sir  M . T.  Dyei’  in 
1872.  On  p.  80  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  thi'eat  of  an  action  for 
libel,  appeared  an  apolopfv  “ with  I'eference  to  the  editorial  notes 
contaiiied  in  Jo^iriud  of  Botany  ff)i’  January  1901,  p.  47  and  48. 
I'eflectinf;  on  yon  and  yoni-  work  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Flora  of  Tro'fneal  Africa,  I desire  to 
offer  to  you  an  e.xpression  of  my  sincere  regret  for  the 
same.  The  preparation  was  not  committed  to  you  until  the  year 
1891,  and  my  statement  that  it  has  been  in  your  hands  since 
1872  is  incoi'rect.  I sincei’ely  apologise  to  you  for  having  imputed 
to  you  unnecessary  delay  in  its  ])reparation.  and  T desire  to  with- 
draw all  reflections  ami  imjmlations  affecting  you  of  every  kind 
whatever  contained  in  the  editorial  notes  i-eferred  to.”  This  apology 
was  also  sent  io  Natnre,  The  (lardenerF  Chronicle , etc.,  and  a mone- 
tary payment  which  Sir  William.  1 l>elieve.  sent  to  a hospital,  settled 
the  matter. 

We  note  that  Major  K.  W.  Braid  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Botany  to  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  and  that 
I’rofessor  Di-  Bdwin  John  Butler.  C.T.K.,  succeeds  Prof.  W.  Somer- 
ville in  the  School  of  Rural  Kconomy  at  O.vford.  We  tnist  that  free- 
dom from  official  duties  may  restore  our  member  to  health. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Royal  Tforticultural  Society  has 
awarded  the  Grenfell  Medal  to  Miss  C.  G.  Trower  for  her  beautiful 
and  accurate  paintings  of  British  Rubi.  Congratulations  are  of- 
fered to  Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Hills  on  their  golden  wedding.  Mi- 
Hills  was  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  new  members  include  the  Marquis  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair. 
Fr.  Louis  Arsene.  Mrs  E.  Armitage.  Mrs  Beatty.  Mrs  H.  H.  Bloomer. 
Mrs  Bruce.  Dr  J.  Burtt-Davy.  the  Hon.  Mrs  Chapman,  Dr  W. 
('raik.  Miss  Edgar.  Mr  J.  Edward  (1926).  Mrs  M.  Evershed,  Mr 
Seton  Gordon,  Mr  J.  S.  L.  Gilmour.  Colonel  H.  Haig,  Mr  T.  R. 
Hayes,  Mr  J.  W.  Hartley.  Lady  Holford.  Prof.  J.  Holmboe,  Captain 
.A.  Tiascelles.  .Mr  A.  Lofthouse,  Cajitain  0.  H.  Batten-Pool  (1926). 
Miss  D.  Powell,  M.Sc.,  Mr  A.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Mr  Granville  Proby 
(1926).  M.  Paul  de  Riencourt.  Dr  Herbert  Smith.  Miss  Nancy  H. 
Smith  (1926).  Miss  Soper.  Dr  James  Taylor,  Mr  H,  J,  Wheldon,  Mr 
J,  .A,  Williams,  and  Mrs  Whitbread. 
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With  the  Hon.  Mrs  Baring  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Lady 
Kathleen  Stanley  at  Penrhos  in  x\nglesey  in  the  middle  of  May. 
Scilla  verna  wa.s  in  splendid  flower  on  the  coast  with  Cochlearia 
(lanica  and  officinalis.  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  years  ago,  had 
brought  many  roots  of  Cyclamen  from  Sorrento.  They  have  spread 
very  much  in  the  woodlands  of  the  ornamental  grounds  and  there 
the  wild  masses  of  them,  in  flower  with  Scilla  hispanica  anti  Myosotis 
sylvatica  make  a beautiful  sight.  We  saw  the  seedlings  of  Helian- 
themum  Breweri  in  its  classic  station,  and  also  Senecio  spathitli- 
f alius  not  yet  in  blossom.  Mihora  was  poor,  and  Rammiculu.s  cam- 
hricus  not  in  good  evidence.  This,  1 think,  must  l)e  a form  of  flvi- 
fn?is  rather  than  peltatus.  There  was  little  out  on  Snowdon,  but  we 
were  able  to  see  C'otoneaster  on  the  Orme.  Then  I went  to  Orton  lo 
note  the  plants  in  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly’s  herbarium  and  be- 
gan my  work  at  the  Hunts  flora.  The  following  week,  with  the  Misses 
Trower,  Wood  Walton  w'as  visited,  and  we  saw  Viola,  stagn/ina  and 
r.  won  tana  (the  latter  distributed  this  year)  in  good  flower. 


TEESDALE. 

In  early  June,  with  some  of  our  members,  Teesdale  was  visited. 
We  had  a week  of  perfect  weather.  The  wonderf\d  foamy  flowering 
of  Myri/ns  was  delightfid  to  see.  Viola  areimria  was  nearly  over 
flow'er,  but  rupestris  hybrids  were  in  blossom,  as  was  Arenaria  ulig- 
inosa.  Grntiana  rerna  has  sadly  suffered  from  the  toll  taken  of  it. 
Miss  Todd  was  at  Langdon,  Mr  Foggitt  came  over  from  Thirsk,  and 
Lady  Me.vborough,  Lady  J.  Legge,  Mrs  Baring  and  others  were  at 
High  Force.  Silent  nemorwm  was  in  beautiful  flower  at  Barnard 
Castle.  A second  visit  was  made  to  Huntingdonshire,  and  then  an- 
other meeting  of  the  clans  took  place. 

NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 

We  stayed  first  at  Bury  where  a great  variation  in  Papaver 
Rhoeas  was  seen,  and  then,  with  some  members,  I was  the  guest  at 
Bio  Norton  with  Prince  Frederic  Duleep  Singh.  We  saw  Liparis 
in  flower  with  pure  white  Orchis  incarnata,  Chara  aculeolata,  an 
interesting  form  of  Eqim’sefum.  palustre.  Orchis  ■jrraetermissa  and 
its  hybrid  with  Fuchsii.  We  got  Galium  angliciim  at  Harting.  It 
seems  to  have  gone  from  Thetford.  Brornus  tectorum  is  still,  after 
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• }()  yeai'S,  plentiful  near  Thetford.  We  also  saw  Verntiica  spicafa 
in  Hower. 

SUSSEX. 

We  had  another  meeting:  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Lord 
and  Jjady  Buxton  at  Newtiniber.  Shorehani  was  visited 
hut  Trifolivvi  HteUatvm  was  almost  gone.  At  Newhaven 
CrcpiJi  faetida  still  flourishes  and  on  the  Lewes  levels  there  was  a 
splendid  gi-owth  of  Potamogetori  pan()rmitami~'>,  var.  minor  Biv.  in 
full  flower.  On  the  downs  above  Newtimber  Aceras  was  still  in 
dowel-.  Karly  .Inly  was  spent  at  Klton  with  Colonel  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Broby  and  several  hard  days’  work  at  the  Hunts  flora  were 
made,  R'lrmex  chtri  being  found  near  Karith,  and  the  true  Viola 
montana  at  Wood  Walton. 


SCOTT, AND. 

1 left  Betei-borougli  by  the  night  train  and  met  Mr  and  Mrs 
Williamson  who  kindly  took  me  in  their  car  to  Bridge  of  Allan 
whei-e  ( I i/noRurmf  erliiiiafi/x  grew  by  the  roadside.  The  next  day  we 
went  to  Kenmore  by  way  of  Dunblane,  Callander,  the  Trossachs,  and 
fvillin.  ('harroplnill am  aarcam  is  still  very  abundant  liy  the  Teith, 
and  the  hybi'id,  (Utrrx  rr-'<lraria  x iaflafa  persists  there.  Jjysimach ia 
thyrxlflora  is  abundant,  but  barren.  Hierarivm  pvimonarioidex 
was  in  good  dower  at  Kenmore  in  the  locality  in  which 
,\!r  Bugsley  fouml  it.  We  then  went  by  way  of  Aberfeldy. 
Blair  Athol,  and  Kingussie  to  Crantown  Avhere  an  evening’s  w’alk 
with  Mr  Kei  r showed  us  Jdnvaea.  in  good  dower.  The  next  day  was 
devoted  to  Culbin  Sands  where  we  saw  quantities  of  Gondyera  and 
(' emia'a rium  mdgare,  and  ailded  Carex  extenm.  and  some  other 
plants  fo  its  list.  Then  we  went  by  Inverness  to  Strathpeffer  but 
could  see  no  sign  of  PinqwicaHa  nlpina.  In  the  pond  near  the  golf 
course  there  was  a great  quantify  of  an  apetalous  Batrachian  and 
we  also  saw  Taraxncvm  naevosvm . On  the  lovely  journey  by  Strath 
Carron  and  Loch  Maree  to  Oairloch,  we  were  enabled  to  add  Hyperi- 
ra~m  humifvRvm  to  Boss-shire.  Unfortunately  the  next  day 
was  wet,  but  .several  plants  were  added  to  the  list.  Next  we  motored 
to  Poolewe  where  Ihe  foreshore  was  a mass  of  Cochlenrin  grnevJan- 
dir(t.  then  on  to  Oreemird  where  Callif riche  pnlymorpha  was  found, 
and  by  Dundonnell  and  Braemore  to  TTlapool.  Then  we  visifeil 
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the  rocks  of  Cnochan  and  obtained  Rumex  arifolius  in  both  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  and  Galium  puniilum,  new  to  the  forinei-  county.  Carex 
rwpestris  grew  by  the  roadside.  The  quantities  of  TrolUus  near 
Leadbeg  were  e.\traordinary  and  contrasted  cliarniingly  with  Orchis 
praetermissa  and  the  var.  pulchella  with  wliich  it  grew.  The  hill 
slopes  were  adorned  with  very  large  Howered  Rosa  spinnsissinm . 
brilliant  Rolyynla  vnlgaris  and  acres  of  Dryas.  'I'hen  on  to  Inch- 
nadainph  where  Arenuria  norvegica  was  in  Hower.  an<l  Hahenaria 
nlhida  was  in  good  show. 

From  Inchnadamph  we  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  over 
Scourie  Ferry,  but  after  about  eight  miles  of  atrocious  roads  we 
found  so  .strong  a wind  was  l)low'ing  that  the  very  disagreeable 
Charon  would  not  venture,  so  w'e  had  to  come  l>ack  w'ith  only  the 
very  grand  view  of  Quinag  to  repay  us.  We,  therefore,  went  across 
to  Lairg  by  Oykell  bridge  to  see  the  Hieracia  and  along 
Strath  Xaver  to  Bettyhill.  There  all  the  characteristic  plants 
were  seen  but  Oxytropis  was  over  its  l>est.  I got  Hiernciv-m-  pseudn- 
zcthindirum  in  its  classic  spot.  We  w'asted  a day  in  visiting  an 
island  which  was  practically  barren  save  for  hinphrasia  fnulacnsis. 
Then  we  went  oti  to  .Melvich  in  order  to  see  Hieraciurn  marifimuru , 
and  across  Scotland  to  Helmsdale  and  Golspie.  There  we  saw- 
plants  of  Moneses  in  good  flow-er  and  on  to  Dingw'all,  Inverness,  and 
Grantown,  a pretty  good  day.  The  next  day  to  Blair  Athol,  Perth, 
Glen  Farg,  where  Lychnis  Viscaria  w-as  over  its  best,  and  on  to  Kin- 
ross where  Ranuncxdus  replans  was  in  good  tlow-er  ; lastly,  on  to 
Kdinburgh  where  a visit  to  Leith  docks  was  not  very  productive. 
The  end  of  the  month  was  spent  with  Sir  R.  Curtis  at  Lichfield, 
w'here  we  saw  Elisma  notans  in  splendid  condition,  and  we  also  ex- 
plored Aqualate  wdth  rather  negative  results.  Irnjxitiens  glanduli- 
fera  is  quite  naturali.sed  in  this  county. 

A short  visit  to  Biddesden  resulted  in  the  Hon.  Mrs  Baring  and 
the  writer  finding  Mentha  alopecnroides  in  N.  Hants  near  to  Bid- 
desden, and  another  visit  to  Colchester  resulted  in  finding  a Cheno- 
podium  new  to  science,  alien  of  course.  It  has  been  intlependently 
found  there  by  Mr  G.  C.  Browm. 

One  cannot  close  these  notes  wdthout  offering  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  great  kimlne.ss  of  the  members  in  giving  me  such  an  artistic 
Book-plate.  Curiously  I had  just  decided  to  have  one  when  on 
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Lochna<^ar  the  subject  was  broached  to  me  Ijv  some  kind  friends. 
Nothing  conld  have  delighted  me  more,  and  1 do  offer  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  members  who  subscribed,  to  the  kind  friends  who 
oi-ganised  it,  to  Lord  Grey  for  presenting  it,  and  to  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Holfoid  for  allowing  the  presentation  to  be  made  at  Dorchester 
House. 

I have  also  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales  for  making  me  a corresponding  member, 
and  to  the  Societe  Botanique  de  Geneve  for  making  me  a correspond- 
ing member  at  their  recent  jubilee. 
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PLANT  NOTES,  Etc.,  for  1925. 

{Mostly  New  Plants  to  the  British  Isles  or  Notes  on  British  Species 
inserted  here  for  Convenience  of  Reference.) 

Abbreviations. — f before  a name  signifies  the  plant  is  not  native; 
X = a hybrid ; + more  or  less ; ! after  a locality,  that  the 

Secretary  has  seen  the  plant  there ; [ J that  the  plant  is  not  British 
or  the  record  is  doubtful;  Ann.  Bot.  = Annals  of  Botany;  Bot. 
Abstr.  = Botanical  Abstracts;  Card.  Chron,  = Cardeners’  Chronicle; 
Ir.  Nat.  = Irish  Nattiralist;  Journ.  Bot.  = Journal  of  Botany;  Nat. 
= The  Naturalist. 

8.  Anemone  Pcls-atilla  L.  See  paper  by  W.  E.  Ingwerson  in 
Card.  Chron.  74,  1925,  with  a view  (29)  of  the  Hertfordsliii'e  locality 
near  Tring,  and  another  capital  illustration  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  turf  (30),  where  it  is  called  “ Dane’s  Blood  ” or  “ Crocus  ” 
by  the  country  peo])le.  He  considei  s the  English  plant  to  be  variet- 
ally  distinct  from  tlie  continental  plant,  being  dwarfer  and  com- 
pacter  in  habit,  the  character  being  maintained  in  cultivation.  As 
I pointed  out  in  FI.  Berks  5,  1897,  some  of  our  plants  are  tenuifolia 
(Schleich.)  = «/i^^/^'^wec<(x  Reichb.  G.  (b  Druce. 

22.  Ranunculus  bulbosus  L.,  flore  pleno.  See  Card.  Chron. 
402  and  420.  =R.  speciosus  Vilmorin  Flore  Plein  Terre  722.  Neai- 

Wisley,  Surrey.  Removed  to  garden,  it  grew  to  two  feet  high  and 
to  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  W.  H.  Divers. 

.30.  R.  sceleratus  L.,  lusus  fasciatus.  Moist  ground  l>y  the 
River  Itchen,  Bitterne,  S.  Hants.  See  Prof.  S.  Mangan  in  Card. 
Chron.  408,  1925,  fig.  184.  “ The  stem  w'as  ten  inches  wide.  The 

ridge  at  top  is  formed  by  the  common  development  of  about  one 
liundred  Howers  and  consists  of  a continuous  waved  receptacle  com- 
pletely covereil  with  carpels  and  bearing  the  stamens,  petals,  ami 
sepals  in  long  rows  underneath.” 
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47.  R.  Ficaria  L.,  flore  fleno.  Near  ruektield,  Sussex,  witli 
the  type,  1925.  H.  Barnes. 

51.  Helleborus  viridis  L.,  var.  occidentalis  (Reut.),  forma 
GUTTATUS  mihi.  This  differs  from  the  type  in  the  sepals,  as  pointed 
out  by  its  finder,  Mr  A.  Beadell,  having  a purplish-brown  blotch  at 
their  base.  It  has  been  seen  by  him  in  its  habitat.  Crab  Wood, 
near  Warlingham,  Surrey,  for  some  years,  growing  with  normally 
coloured  plants.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cultivated  H. 
purpurascens  W.  K. 

55  (2).  Nigblla  gallica  Jord.  Alien,  France.  Bristol,  W. 
Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

68.  Aconitum  anglicum  Stapf  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  9088,  1926.  Un- 
der this  name  Dr  Stapf  describes  our  English  Aconite  which  was 
quite  recently  determined  as  A.  Napellus,  var.  laciniosum  Seringe. 
See  Barton  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  485,  1918.  This  name  is  used  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue.  It  flowers  earlier  and  is  of  a 
paler  colour  than  the  Continental  Napellm  (compactum),  with 
leaves  of  a thinner  texture. 

72.  Bbrberis  vulgaris  L.  (U.S.A.  Dept.  Circ.  356,  July 
1925),  by  F.  E.  Kempton  and  N.  F.  Thompson.  Suggests  the  use 
of  common  salt  in  order  to  eradicate  this  agricultural  pest,  about 
10  pounds  being  sufticient  to  kill  an  ordinary  bush.  In  1916  it  is 
estimated  that  180,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  alone  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Barberry  rust.  The  average  loss  in  the  U.S.A.  for 
eight  years,  1916-1923,  was  about  50,000,000  bushels.  The  salt 
should  be  applied  in  the  solid  about  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Kero- 
sene is  also  recommended,  large  plants  requiring  about  a gallon. 

80.  Papaver  Rhoeas  L.,  nov.  var.  Troweriae  Druce.  Plant 
12-18  in. ; leaves  glaucescent,  pinnatifid,  the  lower  leaves  with  broad- 
ly decurrent  lobes  which  are  short  and  abruptly  acuminate  and  an- 
gularly cut.  the  upper  leaves  with  smaller  and  more  deeply  toothed 
loljes;  hair.s  on  stem  patent,  yellowish-brown  : petals  paler  red  than 
type;  stamens  black  ; pollen  normal;  capsule  with  dark  crimson  stig- 
matit!  discs.  The  plant  lias  the  aspect  of  Lamoftei,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  hybridity.  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  June  1925. 
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(jlrowiiig  with  imiiiy  other  varieties  of  micro-species  in  great  profu- 
sion, this  j)lant  could  be  easily  picked  out  fiom  its  congeners.  1 
have  named  it  after  Miss  Charlotte  Ti’ower,  whose  beautiful  paint- 
ings of  British  plants  have  won  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  She  was  with  me  when  it  was  gathei'ed.  G.  C.  Deuce. 

92  (2).  Chelidonium  l.vciniatum  Mill.  Piof.  K.  Ruggles  Gates 
[Xature  499,  1925j  in  a lecture  at  King’s  College  in  March  1925, 
says  the  earliest  known  record  is  1599  by  Sprenger,  an  apothecary 
at  Heidelberg,  who  found  it  in  his  garden  among  typical  plants. 
It  bred  true  from  seed  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  Many  thousands 
appeared  in  Sprenger’s  garden  without  a throw-back,  assuming  that 
it  is  a mutant.  We  have  two  other  instances  which  may  be  paral- 
leled— Lychnis  Preslii  and  Bro/iius  interruptus.  But  we  lack  scien- 
tific evidence  that  Chelidonium  laciniatum  was  not  in  existence 
before  its  appearing  at  Heidelberg.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
the  Chelidonium  and  the  Bromus  interruptus  is  the  rigid  trans- 
mission of  the  characters — the  laciniate  petals  and  leaves  in  the 
Chelidonium,  the  split-glume  and  the  interrupted  inflorescence  in 
the  Bromus — from  one  generation  to  another.  One  recommends 
Ijoth  these  plants  to  cytologists  in  order  to  see  the  number  and  the 
character  of  the  chromosomes.  G.  C.  Deuce.  Experiments  of  cross- 
ing majus  and  laciniatum.  See  K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren  in  Svensk 
Bot.  Tids.  103,  1925.  Hybrids  of  both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  forms  were  obtained. 

122.  Rauicula  Nastuetium  Druce.  This  jdant  has  a medicinal 
as  well  as  a botanical  interest,  and  Dr  S.  Moncton  Copeman  (Pharm. 
Journ.  September  26,  1925),  has  a paper  in  which  he  alludes  to  its 
curative  powers  in  healing  bleeding  cracks  on  the  hands  of  an  old 
nurse.  She  pounded  the  herb  in  a mortar  and  drank  the  filthy  look- 
ing expressed  juice.  The  plant  was  recommended  for  such  a pur- 
pose in  Parkinson’s  Theatru/n  Botanicum  of  1640  who  owed  his  in 
formation  to  Dodsen  of  1616.  Haller,  the  great  Swiss  botanist,  also 
held  it  in  high  esteeni.  He  says  “ we  have  seen  patients  in  deep  de- 
clines (Mired  by  almost  living  on  this  plant.”  Dr  ('’opcman’s  experi- 
ments show  that  it  is  of  high  value  in  body-metabolism  and  there 
is  a Devon  tradition  of  its  curative  properties  in  cancer  cases.  Dr 
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Bashfurd,  at  Dr  Copeinaii’s  suggestion,  inoculated  60  mice.  The 
results  showed  that  its  use  led  to  a very  considerable  immunity. 

217.  Brassica  alba  Boiss.  and  B.  arvensis  are  difficult  to  grow 
in  water  cidture,  owing,  .say  F.  Boas  and  F.  Merkenschlazer  {Bot. 
Cent)',  xlv.,  40-53,  1925),  to  the  ready  penetrability  of  the  plant 
tissues  by  anions  as  evinced  by  their  experiments  with  0.5  solution 
of  ferroxis  sulphate.  This,  says  Natur-e  886,  “ seems  to  be  the  pheno- 
menon underlying  the  practice  of  destroying  charlock  by  spraying 
oi-  dusting.”  It  is  equally  useful  to  destroy  Ilyimurn  purum  in 
turf. 

222.  Bursa  crossa  (At.).  This  striking  plant  was  gathered  in 
the  valley  of  the  Teith  at  Callander,  West  Berth,  in  July  1925,  and 
at  Greenhithe,  Kent,  G.  C.  Druce. 

222.  B.  HOBUSTA  (At.).  This  coarse  form  grew'  at  Gareloch, 
West  Ross,  July  1925,  G.  C.  Druce. 

222.  B.  HiATULA  (At.)  [BB106j.  In  cultivated  fields  near 
Basildon,  Bei  k.shire,  June  1925  (di.st  ributed  this  year),  and  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  Suft'olk,  June  1925.  with  Miss  Trower.  G.  C.  Druce. 

222.  B.  iNTECRELLA  (At.).  A plant  near  this  from  Newport, 
Salop,  July  1925,  G.  C.  Diutce. 

248  (2).  Biscutella  auricuuata  L.  Alien,  S.  Europe.  Airdrie 
rubbish  coup,  Lanark,  R.  Grierson.  Det.  Kbw. 

78  (7).  Gynandropsis  DC.  Prod  i.,  237,  1824. 

280  (7).  G.  pentaphti.la  DC.  Alien,  tropical  areas.  Bristol. 
N.  Sandwith. 

359.  Lychnis  alba  Mill,  sub-var.  boska.  .Mr  ,1.  E.  Little  finds 
this  at  Nine  Springs,  Tlitchin,  Herts,  in  the  absence  of  L.  dioica . 
which  only  occuis  in  one  spot  wdthin  a radius  of  5 miles  of  Hitchin. 

449  (5).  Lavateba  cashmibiana  Cainb.  Alien,  Himalayas. 
Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mi.ss  S.  .\.  Kooke. 

[177.  tlEBANIUM  I)E]*BEHEN.'<UM  (Er.  Aliuquist)  Liiidiu.,  nov. 
comb.  Only  a few'  years  ago  this  plant  was  observed  amongst  Geia- 
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Ilium  bohtmicmn  by  Professor  Ernst  Almquist  ( = the  Draba-Alm- 
quistj,  in  the  woods  of  the  roadsides  near  Taltsjobaden.  His 
nephew,  Erik  A.,  Mag.  Sc.,  described  it  as  '‘Geranium  hohemicum 
*deprehensum I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  forms 
together  in  great  numbers  there  during  two  summers,  and  I am 
convinced  that  they  are  quite  different,  and  deprehensum  a species, 
distinct  by  many  marks. 


BOHEMICUM. 

Leaves  very  soft,  velutinous  or  vel- 
vet, bright  green;  in  a younger  plant 
Uiey  form  a verticillus  at  the  base  of 
the  specimen;  lobes  acute,  with  acute 
and  numerous  teeth. 

Corolla  16-17  min.  in  diam.;  colour 
l)luish-violet,  with  darker  lines. 

Seeds  brown,  smooth,  with  large 
greyish  spots. 


UEf'REHENSUM. 

Leaves  not  soft,  sparingly  liairy, 
darker  green;  the  basal  ones  irregu- 
larly disposed;  lobes  more  blunt,  at 
tlie  apex  broader  and  entire. 

Corolla  l.s-l/i  min.  in  diam.;  colour 
brighter  violet,  with  a white  central 
and  imrplish  lines. 

Seedi  yellowish  brown,  one-coloured 
without  darker  spots,  but  not  smooth, 
the  surface  all  over  being  minutely 
and  regularly  dotted  by  very  fine 
pits  in  rows. 

E.  Almquist.] 


■178.  G.  PHATENSE  L.,  var.  semipi.enum.  Oii  the  banks  of  a 
stieam  near  Galne,  Wilts.  There  is  no  habitation  near.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  with  a mass  of  bloom  and  is  different  from  the  ordinary 
double-flowered  garden  form,  July  1925,  M.  Colville.  As  Mr 
Frasei’  says,  this  is  a highly  interesting  form,  hitherto  unrecorded. 
Although  double-flowered  it  produces  good  seed. 


486.  G.  pusiLLUM  Burm.  f.,  fonna  (vel  var.)  album.  Sent  by 
E.  W.  Siiann  fi'om  Oundle  School,  having  been  found  near  Kings 
Cliff  in  Northamptonshire.  It  flowered  from  about  the  middle  of 
May  to  June  9. 


488.  G.  Robertianum  L.  The  var.  maritimum  and  G.  pnr- 
pierrum  Vill.  aie  discussed  liy  P.  Senay  in  Bull.  Mens.  Soc.  Linn. 
Seine  Maritime  88,  1924. 


499  (5).  Erodium  Stephanianum  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iii..  625. 
.■Mien,  Himalayas,  N.  Asia.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  1924,  N.  S.\Nn- 
witii. 


524.  Acer  Peeudo-Platanus  L.  .At  Loton  Park,  Saloj),  Mr 
Wardle  {Gard.  Chron.  ii.,  1‘56,  1925')  says  there  is  a tree  with  a 
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girth  at  6 feet  from  the  ground  of  26  feet.  At  9 feet  high  it 
branches  into  eighteen  separate  trunks,  each  of  which  is  as  large 
as  a big  tree.  The  wliole  tree  covers  an  area  of  11,500  square  feet, 
and  it  is  calculated  to  contain  over  a thousand  cubic  feet  of  good 
timber. 

574  (2j.  Medicaoo  Murex  Willd.,  var.  brevispina  Houy  FI.  Fr. 
V.,  iy,i.  Pod  rather  small  (4-6  mm.j ; spines  very  short  or  almost 
absent.  Leith  Dockyards,  ^lidlothian,  1925,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det. 
M.  P.  DE  Kiencourt. 

597  c.  Melilotus  indica  All.,  var.  Tommasini  (Jord.)  Rouy  FI. 
Fr.  V.,  55.  Differs  from  the  type  (inter  alia)  in  the  truncate  apex 
of  the  terminal  leaflet  and  in  the  shorter  spikes.  Found  by  Miss  A. 
IL  CoBJiE  at  La  Greve  (PAzette,  .Jersey,  1925.  Det.  .M.  P.  de  Pien- 

COURT. 

647.  Lotus  corniculatus  L.,  var.  ar.vensis  Seringe.  =L.  ar- 
VENSis  Schkuhr  Ilandb.  2259.  (^aidibus  glabriusculis  procumbenti- 
bus,  foliolis  obovatis.  Our  common  form.  Winnington,  Hants,  G. 
C.  Druce. 

648.  L.  TBNUiFOLiuw  L.,  var.  lonoicaulis  (Martr.-Don.  FI. 
Tarn.  168,  1864,  sub  cornicuhtU))  nobis.  Specimens  gathered  by 
■Mr  H.  K.  Airy  Shaw  at  Dernford  l*'en.  Suffolk,  in  189.‘1  [Pef.  Xos. 
AA.502  & 503]  have  been  referred  to  this  variety  by  M.  P.  de  Hien- 
court.  Two  forms  occurred  there,  the  smaller  one  of  more  caespi- 
tose  growth  and  with  shorter  fruits.  Should  Lotus  tenuis  Kit.  be 
the  adopted  name  it  will  be  L.  tenuis,  var.  lonyicaulis  (Martr.- 
Don.).  G.  C.  Druce. 

697.  ViciA  sativa  L.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  1289,  January  1925,  by 
Poland  M'Kee  and  II.  A.  Schoth.  De  Candolle  says  its  culture  was 
first  mentioned  by  Cato  about  60  b.c.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
States  in  the  eighteenth  century.  M'alter  lists  it  in  his  Flora  Cnro- 
Hniana  1788.  Attempts  to  cross  1 . .'tattva  varieties  have  always 
lesulted  in  failure.  The  fcAv  recoided  cases  of  natural  crossing 
have  been  based  on  very  limited  evidence.  All  the  variations  noted 
in  the  varieties  of  V.  sativa  breed  true  to  form  and  suggest  muta- 
tive origin. 
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DESCRinED  BOTANICAL  VARIETIES  OR  SUBSPECIES  OF  V.  SATIVA. 

Var.  alba  Beck  (K.  alba  Moench)  : Leaflets  oflovate  to  obcordatc;  flowers  white. 

Yar.amphlcarpa  Coss.  and  Krol.  : Plants  hearing  cleistogainous  flowers;  uivler- 
ground  stems;  noj'inal  stems  with  purple  flowers. 

Var.  carnea  Beck  : I^eaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  light  pink  or  rose 
colour. 

Var.  cordifolia  Beck  : Leaflets  strongly  obcordate,  the  apex  deeply  bilol)ed; 
flowers  purple. 

Var.  cosentinl  Arcang.  (T.  coscnitni  Ouss.)  ; Leaves  cuneate  to  linear-obovate,  2 
centimeters  long  and  6 millimeters  wide;  flowers  purple;  pods  small,  6 mil- 
limeters in  diameter,  without  pubescence,  rough;  seed  mottled  brownish  and 
green. 

Vai‘.  enjthrosperina  Reich.  : Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  purple;  seed 
reddish  brown. 

Var.  Qlabra  Ser.  (V.  ylabra  Schleich.)  : Plant  glabrous;  flowers  purple. 

Var.  yraiuilflora  Willk.  .-  Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  about  3 centi- 
meters long,  purple. 

Var.  incisa  Boiss.  (!'.  Inclsa  M.  liieh.)  : Leaflets  tleeply  serrate;  flowers  purple. 

Var.  leucoaperma  Ser.  ; Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  puiple;  seed  pale 
pink. 

Var.  linearis  Lange  ; Leaflets  narrowly  linear  to  linear  cuneate,  2 to  2i  centi- 
meters long;  flowers  purple;  pods  small,  4 millimeters  in  diameter;  brown 
when  ripe.  This  is  similar  to  I'.  (nujusHfoUa  except  for  the  larger  flowers 
and  brown  pod. 

Var.  inacrocarpa  Moris  (!'.  inacrocarpa  Bertol.) : Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate; 
flowers  purple;  pods  large,  10  to  11  millimeters  wide,  very  prominently  net 
veined,  dark  brown  when  ripe. 

Var.  maculata  Burnat  (V.  maculala  Pre.>l)  ; Leaflets  ohovate  to  linear-obovate, 
obtuse  to  truncate;  flowers  medium  size,  1.7  centimeters  long;  pods  not 
pubescent,  small,  up  to  5 centimeters  long  and  4 to  6 millimeters  wide,  brown 
or  hrowni.sh  black.  This  is  similar  to  F.  angustifolia  but  differs  in  that  the 
seed  i.s  mottled  brown  and  green  and  the  flowers  average  larger.  It  differs 
from  var.  cosentinl  in  having  finer  stems. 

Var.  melanosperma  Reich.  : Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  purple;  seed 
mottled  l)rown  and  black. 

Var.  ncmoralls  Rouy  (F.  nemoralis  Pers.)  : Leaflets  linear-obovate,  obtuse  to 
somewhat  truncate;  flowers  purple;  pods  small,  4 to  5 millimeters  in  dia- 
meter, brown  when  ripe. 

Var.  obovata  Ser.  : Leaflets  ohovate  to  somewhat  obcordate;  flowers  purple;  seed 
mostly  brown  or  black.  This  includes  most  of  the  common  commercial 
varieties  of  F.  saliva. 

Var.  pi/gmaea  Ser.  : Smaller  in  every  way  than  F.  saliva  obovata:  flowers  pur- 
ple. Probably  a small  form  due  to  local  conditions. 

Var.  rcmrovlUensis  Huss.  : Stipules  entire;  flowers  purple. 

Var.  torulosa  Beck.  (F.  torulosa  .lord.)  : Leaflets  long,  obovate  to  widely  linear, 
truncate;  flowers  large,  2 centimeters  or  more  long,  purple;  pods  torulose, 
finite  rough;  seed  yellowish,  mottled  with  brown. 

Var.  Irillora  Rouy:  Leaflets  ohovate  to  obcordate;  flowers  purple,  three  or 
four,  nearly  sessile  or  rarely  on  a peduncle  up  to  8 centimeters  long. 

KEY  TO  VARIETIES. 

Pinnls  with  underground  stems,  bearing  cleistogainous 

flowers,  Flcfa  saliva  amphlcarpa. 

Plants  vvilhoiit  underground  stems,  no  cleisfogamous  flowers. 

Stipules  entire,  V.  s.  rrmreviUensIs. 

Slipules  not  entire. 

f>ods  10  to  It  millimeters,  roflcnlatc F.  s.  macrocarpa. 

Pods  5 1o  10  millimeters,  not  reticulate. 

Plants  glabrous.  


F.  s.  glabra. 
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Plants  not  glabrous. 

Leaflets  incised v.  s.  incisa. 

Leaflets  entire. 

Flowers  three  to  four V.  s.  triflora. 

Flowers  one  to  two. 

Corolla  white V.  s.  alba. 

Corolla  coloured. 

Flowers  3 centimeters  long V s.  grandiflora. 

Flowers  2 to  2.5  centimeters  long. 

Corolla  pink V.  s.  camea. 

Corolla  purple. 

Pods  7 to  10  millimeters  wide. 

Leaflets  obcordate,  apex  deeply  incised V.  s.  cordifolia. 

Leaflets  ohovate V.  ,<s.  obovata. 

Leaflets  ohovate.  seed  red V.  s.  rrythrosperma. 

Leaflets  ohovate,  seed  pale  pink,  V.  s.  leiicosperma . 

Leaflets  ohovate,  seed  dark V.  s.  melanosperma. 

Pods  5 to  6 millimeters  wide. 

Leaflets  truncate V.  s.  torulosa. 

Leaflets  not  truncate. 

Pods  dark  brown  or  brownish  black V.  s.  maculata. 

Pods  pale  brown,  at  least  not  dark  brown. 

Seeds  mottled  brown  and  green V.  s.  cosentini. 


Seeds  not  mottled  brown  and  green. 

Leaflets  linear-obovate,  apex  rounded,  ...  V.  s.  nemoralis. 
Leaflets  narrowly  linear  to  linear-cuneate.  V.  s.  linearis. 

697  c.  V.  SATiVA  L.,  var.  nemoralis  (Persoon  Syn.  ii.,  306). 
Leaflets  elliptical-lanceolate,  rounded  or  subtruncate  at  apex, 
mucronate;  pods,  seeds,  and  stipules  as  in  type.  [Ref.  No.  AA. 
231.]  Frilford,  Berks,  1923,  G.  (\  Druce.  Det.  M.  P.  de  Rien- 

COURT. 

729.  Lathyrus  montanus  Bernh.,  var.  variifolius  (Martr.- 
Don.  FI.  Tarn.  186,  1864,  as  Orohus  tubero.sus)  nobis.  The  basal 
leaves  are  ovate,  obtuse,  the  u]iper  narrowly  and  lontrly  lanceolate. 
Found  by  G.  C.  Druce  in  Ufton  Wood,  Warwickshire.  Det.  M.  P. 
DE  Ribncourt. 

741  (2).  Prunes  serotina  F.hrh.  Alien,  N.  America.  Natura- 
lised and  self-sown  in  woodland  at  Peper  Hai’ow.  W.  Surrey.  See 
,T.  E.  Little  in  Joi/m.  Bnt.  371.  1925. 

764.  Rubus  incurvatus  Bab.,  var.  subc.arpinifolius  Roprers 
and  Riddelsdell  from  v.-c.s  13.  16,  17,  22,  33.  36,  42,  43.  See 
Jniirn.  Bot.  13,  1925. 

765.  R.  Lindleianus  Lees,  var.  latifoliup  R.  A R..  l.c.  14. 
Armagh.  Down. 
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770.  R.  NEMORAns  P.  J.  M.,  var.  cornubiensis  K.  A:  R.,  l.c. 
14.  Cornwall,  over  a large  area. 

772.  R.  DCMNONiENSis  Bab.,  var.  cordatifolius  R.  A R.,  l.c. 
14.  Cuernsey.  Sark.  S.  Essex  and  Oban  plants  make  a compar- 
able approach  to  it. 

784.  R.  THYR80IDEUS  Wimm.,  var.  viridescens  R.^A  R.,  l.c. 
14.  V.-c.’s  1.  4,  45.  Cf.  Rep.  B.E.G.  17,  1904. 

799.  R.  iRicuy  Rogers,  var.  minor  R.  A R.  l.c.  14.  V.-c.’s  1. 

2.  .3,  4,  34,  3C),  40,  41,  42,  44,  46. 

874.  R.  coRYLiFOLius  Sm.,  sub-sp.  calcareus  R.  A R.,  l.c.  15. 
East  Olo.ster. 

('I’liese  Riild  were  mainly  descrilied  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers  in  MS. 
'riiey  are  now  |)ublished  by  Mr  Riddelsdell  under  their  joint  names.) 

887  (3).  Fragaria  inbica  Andrews  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  479.  Alien, 
hortal,  India,  etc.  Near  Lymington,  Lady  Davy.  Doubtless  a 
garden  esi-ape. 

909.  The  following  Alchemillas  were  described  by  Mr  C.  E. 
Salmon  in  Jovrn.  Bot.  222,  1925.  They  are  the  minor  species 
which  have  been  elal)orated  by  M.  Baser  of  Genova  who,  at  his  re- 
quest in  1892,  had  many  of  my  specimens  for  examination.  I still 
await  their  return. 

A.  CURTILOBA  Buser.  Goathland,  N.-E.  Yorks,  v.-c.  62,  1895, 
Miss  M.  Mennell.  Det.  Dr  Jacquet.  A form  closely  allied  to  pra- 
tensis. 

A.  suBCRENATA  Buser  in  Magnier  Scrinia  FI.  Select.,  fasc.  xii., 
285,  1893.  Aviemore,  Easterness,  v.-c.  96,  1922.  C.  E.  Salmon. 
Det.  Dr  .Tacquet.  It  has  affinity  with  A.  minor. 

A.  TENUIS  Buser  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Suisse,  iv.,  76,  1894.  Meall 
Greigh,  v.-c.  88;  Sow  of  Athol,  Dalnaspidal,  v.-c.  89;  By  the  Spey, 
Aviemore,  etc.,  v.-c.  96.  Det.  Dr  Jacquet.  Near  minor  Huds., 
var.  filicavJis  Buser. 

A.  coNNivENs  Buser.  by  a stream  near  Dalnaspidal,  v.-c.  89, 
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2500  feet,  C.  E.  Salmon;  Beinn  a Chroin,  Glen  Falloch,  v.-c.  88, 
1914,  E.  S.  Marshall.  Det.  Dr  Jacquet. 

A.  PiRMA  Buser.  Ben  Lawers,  v.-c.  88.  Recorded  as  acutidens 
in  1913  by  C.  E.  Salmon.  Det.  Dr  Jacquet. 

1067  (2).  Oenothera  catharinensis  Camb.  Alien,  temperate 
S.  America.  Avonmouth  Dock,  W.  Gloster,  1923,  N.  Sandwith. 

Tetragoniaceae  Link  Handb.  ii.,  17,  1831. 
{Mesemhryaceae  Lindl.  Veg.  Syst.,  1836.  Ficoidaceae 
Rohrb.  in  Mart.  FI.  Bras,  xiv.,  2,  207,  1872;  Gen.  315, 
1789.) 

Mr  N.  E.  Brown’s  exhaustive  study  of  the  genus  involves  many  name 
changes  in  plants  which  have  been  recorded  as  more  or  less  estab- 
lished in  Britain. 

208.  Mesembrtanthemum  (Dill.)  L. 

(Fruit  5 celled.  When  wetted  opens  by  5 valves;  there  are 
corresponding  differences  in  the  numl>er  of  stigmas  and 
ovarian  cells.) 

1077.  M.  candens  Harv.  S.  Africa.  Newquay.  Cornwall. 

1077  (2).  M.  palcatum  L.  S.  Africa. 

1077  (3).  M.  GLOMERATUM  L.  S.  Africa. 

208  (2).  Carpobrotus  N.  E.  B.  in  Gard.  Cfiron.,  1925. 
(Fruit  indehiscent,  10-16  celled.) 

1077  (4).  C.  EDULis  (L.)  N.  E.  Br.  Cape.  Yellow  flowers. 

Var.  rubescens  Druce.  Red  blossom. 

1077  (6).  C.  .\EQUILATERALIS  (Harv.)  N.  K.  Br.  Australia. 

(M.  viRESCENS  Harv.  M.  .aequii..\ter.\le  L.,  and  probably  Brit- 
tish  ACINACIFORME.  True  acinacifcn'me  has  much  thicker  leaves.) 

208  (3).  Cryophtton  N.  E.  Br. 

1077  (6).  C.  CRYSTALLiNUM  (L.)  N.  E.  Br. 

1114.  PiMPiNBLLA  Saxifraoa  L.,  under  var.  poteriifolia 
Wallr.  A l alher  Meshy  maritime  form  on  the  cliffs  near  Holyhead, 
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Anglesey,  Hon.  Mrs  Baring  and  G.  C.  Druce.  So  much  off  type  as 
to  lie  named  by  a critical  authority,  P.  major.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1166  h.  Gaucalis  1)Aucoii)E.s  L.,  var.  muricata  (Bisch.)  G.  <fe 
G.  In  July  1922  my  mother  and  I discovered  a single  specimen  of 
(his  remarkably  <listi net-looking  plant  on  railway  sidings  near 
Shirehampton,  W.  Gloster.  Its  occurrence  in  England  even  as  a 
casual  seems  worthy  of  note,  if  only  because  of  the  position  which 
C . (laucoides  itself  has  always  maintained  in  our  manuals  by  virtue 
of  its  once  well-deserved  claim  to  the  status  of  colonist.  Muricata, 
the  origin  of  which  was  unknown  to  its  author,  Bischoff,  is  quite 
well  known  on  the  Continent  as  a plant  of  cornfields,  often 
growing  with  davcoidca,  but  evidently  always  much  scarcer  than 
(hat  species.  K occurs  mainly  in  Central  Europe  in  a rather  clearly- 
defined  area  Ixiunded  on  the  north  by  Bohemia,  on  the  east  by 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  on  the  south  by  Gorizia  and  the  province  of 
Venice  in  N.E.  Italy,  ami  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrol.  Within  this 
area  it  seems  most  at  home  in  Lower  Austria  where  it  is  recorded  by 
Xeilrich  from  a number  of  localities.  Tlic  plant  has,  however,  been 
found  ai  a great  distance  to  the  east,  being  noted  by  Ledebour  from 
'Pauria  and  the  ])rovinces  of  the  Caucasus.  11  is  also  known  in 
b’rance,  but  is  there  ‘ bien  plus  rare  ’ than  dawoidcs,  nor  had  Thel- 
lung  got  it  as  an  <dien  at  Montpellier  where  he  wrote  his  Flore  Ad- 
retifice  in  1912,  though  Gautier  seems  familiar  with  it  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  No  mention  of  the  plant  is  made  by  Coste,  Archangeli, 
Boreau,  Gremli,  Halacsy,  or  Willkomm  and  Lange.  There  are  four 
sheets  at  Kew,  comprising  specimens  from  the  Tyrol,  Lower  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Gorizia;  three  at  the  British  Museum,  from  Lower 
Austria  and  Hungary.  The  obvious  di.stinction  of  muricata  from 
daticoides  lies  in  the  fruit,  in  which  the  spines  on  the  secondary 
ridges  are  uniformly  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
whitish  granules,  totally  unlike  the  well-known  spines  on  the  fruit 
of  daucoides.  On  closer  inspection  these  granules  are  found  to  be 
cylindrical  stumps  which  turn  up  abruptly  at  right  angles  into  .a 
short  straight  point.  Owing  to  the  minute  size  of  these  processes, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  fruit  is  exposed  in  a manner  that  is  never 
visible  in  C.  daucoideif,  in  which  the  long  spreading  spines  equal  or 
e.xeeed  the  diameter  of  the  mericarp,  and  are  subulate  in  shape. 
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tapering  very  gradually  into  a hook.  For  the  same  reason,  muri- 
cnta  naturally  stands  a fai-  poorer  chance  of  spreading  from  its 
home  to  other  countries.  This  character  of  the  fruit  was  very  well 
defined  by  Bischoff  who,  in  1839,  dascribed  his  plant  as  a species  in 
the  Heidelberg  Seed  Catalogue,  the  description  being  republished 
in  1840  in  Ijimmeu,  xiv.  Tlie  sulwecpient  treatment  of  the  plant  is 
quite  interesting.  In  1843  Koch  gave  an  excellent  description  of 
it  as  a species  in  his  ed.  ii.,  and  in  the  following  year 

Ledeboui-  gave  it  the  same  i-ank  in  the  Flora  Foasica,  and  empha- 
si.sed  the  distinction  in  the  shape  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  the  spines 
on  the  fruit.  Creniei'  and  Codron  were  the  first  to  reduce  it  to 
varietal  rank  under  C . dancoidca  in  their  Flore  de  France  in  1848, 
but  in  1859  it  reajipeared  as  a species  in  the  Flora  von  Nieder- 
Oesterreich  and  the  author  Neili  ich  commented  as  follows  : “ Com- 
])letely  similai-  to  the  ju-ecoding  (C\  daucoideF)  in  habit,  but  easy  to 
distinguish  by  the  vei-y  shoid,  spines  of  the  secondary  ridges,  which 
1‘esemble  more  a row  of  (ul>ercles.  A very  doubtful  species,  related 
to  C.  davcoides,  as  Fatimirnlus  tuhercnlatns  is  to  F.  arvensix. 
Since,  howeve)-,  1 have  hitherto  found  no  intermediates,  and  the 
same  plant  remained  constant  in  cultivation  for  a succession  of  eight 
years,  I have  been  unwilling  to  combine  them.”  The.se  remarks  are 
quoted  by  the  younger  Keichenbach  who,  in  1867,  placed  muricata 
under  daucoidest  in  his  leones,  and  figured  lx)th  the  plant  itself  and 
a transverse  section  of  the  fruit.  Two  years  later,  however,  the 
plant  still  appeared  as  a full  species  both  in  the  Flora  Groatica,  and 
in  T)e  Visiani  and  Saccardo’s  Catalogue,  of  Venetian  Plants.  After 
this  all  authors  .seem  to  have  combined  to  follow  Grenier  and  God- 
ron’s  precedent,  and  muricata  is  reduced  by  such  writers  as  Bois- 
sier,  Parlatore,  Fiori  and  Paoletti,  and  Rouy ; and  by  Nyman  and 
Gandoger  in  their  respective  Conspectuses.  Meanwhile  the  Index 
Kewensis  mentioned  only  a C.  muricata  of  Crantz  {Classis  Umh. 
Emend.,  1767)  which  it  identified  with  C.  daucoides,  but  wrongly, 
for  Crantz’s  ]dant  {l.c.  114)  came  in  that  section  of  Caucalis  which 
he  had  taken  over  from  Daucus,  and  is  Daucus  muricatus  L.  Fin- 
ally, we  come  to  the  latest  authority  on  the  Umbelliferae  of  Europe, 
Vittorio  Calestani.  who  dealt  with  the  family  in  1905  in  Webbia, 
vol.  i.  He  keeps  mnrirata  "Gren.  Godr.  et  auct.  omn.”  as  a variety 
of  daucoides  but  makes  the  following  ol>servation  : “ Besides  the 
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•shortness  of  the  spines,  C.  muricata  differs  in  its  fruit  being  shorter 
and  broader,  and  is  perhaps  a good  species.”  This  ol>servation 
holds  good  at  least  with  the  breadth  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  curious 
that  Calestani  confines  his  attention  to  dimensions,  and  omits  re- 
feience  to  the  distinct  shape  of  the  spines  which  was  so  carefully  de- 
scril)ed  by  Bischoff,  and  which  led  authors  to  retain  the  plant  as  a 
species  for  no  less  than  thirty  years.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  the 
difference  in  shape  was  entirely  conditioned  by  the  reduction  in 
size,  an  hypothesis  which  does  not  in  this  instance  appear  to  be  by 
any  means  inevitable,  in  spite  of  Neilrich’s  analogy  of  the  two 
Ranunculi,  and  others  which  might  easily  be  produced.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  that  he  might  well  have  expressed  his  concluding  words 
in  still  stronger  terms,  and  that  muricata,  if  carefully  studied  in 
Central  Europe,  may  merit  restoration  to  its  original  rank.  N. 
S.ANDWITH. 


1 192.  Galium  rorbale  L.,  nova  forma  diffusum.  Large  spread- 
ing plant,  with  broad  panicles,  leaves  narrowly  ovate,  attenuated 
to  a point.  Callander,  W.  Perth,  1925.  G.  C.  Druce. 

284.  Baccharir  L. 

1284  (10).  B.  HALiMiFOLiA  L.  Alien,  America  and  West  Indies. 
This  shrubby  Composite  was  found  at  Mudeford,  S.  Hants,  by  Mrs 
Rothwell  in  1924,  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr  J.  F.  Rayner. 

1.394.  Senbcio  Jacobaea  L.,  nov.  var.  abrotanoides  Murr  in 
litt.  Foliis  tripinnatipartitis.  This  pretty  plant,  with  very  com- 
poundly  divided  leaves,  occurred  on  the  sea  coast  of  Western  Ross- 
shire  between  Poolewe  and  Dundonnell,  August  1925.  G.  C.  Druce. 

1495.  Crepis  Druceana  Murr.  Verisimiliter  G-  hitnuis  x 
capillaris.  Ramificatis  et  folia  ut  in  C . capillaris ; squamae  olAscure 
subglabrae  basim  versus  percissime  floccosae ; capitula  trii>la, 
majora;  ligulae  apice  rubrostriatae.  Murr,  ined.  x.,  1923.  Fril- 
ford,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1505.  Hieracia  of  the  London  Catalogue.  Rev.  J.  Roffey 
(Journ.  Bot.  315,  1925)  gives  some  names  new  to  our  list  used  by 
Zahn  in  Das  Pflanzenreich.  They  include  IT.  sktense  Zahn  (near 
nnylicum,  itself  cut  up  into  several  species);  II.  jovimontir  Zahn 
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(Linton’s  No.  9 as  Schmidtii).-,  H.  basicrinum  Zahn  {Somnerfeltii, 
var.  tactum  F.  J.  H.);  II.  psbudo-Leyi  Zahn;  H.  exotericum  Jorcl. 
(Linton  No.  .17  as  jtdlucidiiw)  ■,  H.  killinense  Zahn  (Linton’s  No. 
17  as  microcladium)  \ H.  scandinaviorum  Zahn  (Linton’s  No.  38  as 
sylvaticum) ) H.  lanceoi.atum  Vill.;  II.  cothiciforme  Dahlst.  ; H. 
Backhouseanum  Zahn  (Linton’s  No.  77  as  yothicnm  forma  lati- 
folium)-,  H.  IjAToBRiooHuir  Zahn;  and  H.  strictiforme  Zahn.  The 
Uev.  J.  Roffey  gives  a useful  clavis  to  the  Subauda.  Zahn  in  his 
.\Ionogra})h  gives  42  Bi  itisli  specdes  only,  the  others  coming  in  as 
subspecies. 

1G4.5.  ’Pauaxacum.  A paper  by  S.  B.  Hicks  {Gard . Chron . 
ii.  2.53),  with  fig.  102,  shows  a field  of  cultivated  Dandelions  with 
women  collecting  the  fruds  of  a cabl)age  variety  on  the  farm  of  Mr 
L.  Clause,  Bretigny-sur-Orze.  ’Phe  author  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  scientific  works  on  the  Dandelion  liy  ITandel-Mazzetti 
ami  Dahlstedt. 

1(545.  'P.  MiMii.UM  Dahlst.,  /.c.  B.  8,  u.  10.  1910.  Skand. 

Flton,  Hunts.  1925,  C.  C.  Druce.  .V  robinst  plant. 

1(545.  'P.  i.rroiiAi.E  Kaunk.  Dan.sk.  Fxkurs. -flora,  19()(>. 

Skand.  Yai’uton,  (Oxford,  1924,  (I.  C.  Dtu  ce,  as  a var.  of  this 
species,  teste  Dahlstedt. 

Ifi45.  T.  PALLESCBNS  Dahlst.  A plant  allied  to  this.  Oxford. 
1925,  G.  C.  Druce,  teste  D.yhlstedt. 

1G45.  T.  PRivuM  Dahlst.  Nya  Ostsvenska  Taraxaca.  Arkiv. 
for  Bot.,  B.  10,  n.  (5.  1911.  Skand.  Oxford,  1924,  and  as  a var.. 
(4.  C.  Druce. 

1645.  T.  AMMLVCENTRUAr  Dahlst.  Vasts.  Tarax.  Arkiv.  for 
Bot.,  B.  10,  n.  11.  For  description  see  Report  1911,  p.  37-40. 
Finland,  Skand.  Oxford;  Teesdale,  Durham,  1925,  G.  C.  Druce. 
A lai'ge,  stout  plant  with  long  narrow  side  lobes. 

1645.  T.  MACROLOBI'M  Dahkst.  Va.sts.  Tarax.  43.  Arkiv.  for 
Bot.,  B.  10,  n.  11.  8ee  Report  1911,  p.  43.  Allied  to  this  is  a 
striking  plant  from  Balta,  Umst.  Zetland.  1920.  G.  C.  Druce. 
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1645.  T.  LACiNiosuM  Dahlst.  Va.sts.  Tarax.,  l.c.  See  Report 
1911,  p.  45.  A plant  very  nearly  allied  to  this  from  Oxford,  G.  C. 
Duuce. 

1645.  T.  HAEMATOPUS  Liiidb.  f.  in  Act.  Soc.  pro  Fauna  et  Fen- 
nica  29,  n.  9,  1907.  Skand.  A form  of  this  at  Yarnton,  Oxford, 
192.3,  G.  C.  Druce. 

1699.  Erica  vacans  L.,  var.  Kevernensis  Turrill.  This  con- 
tinues to  be  a most  popular  heath.  (See  Gard.  Chron.  ii.,  468, 
1925.)  It  was  discovered  by  Mr  P.  D.  Williams.  A pure  white 
variety  is  also  grown,  known  as  Lyonesse. 

1705.  Ledum  palustre  L.  Arth.  Bennett  {Journ.  Bot.  148, 
1925)  gives  its  history  as  a Scottish  plant.  My  reference  to  Ledum 
growing  under  trees  said  under  alien  trees.  When  I saw  it  it  was 
over  20  years  old,  and  was  a mere  fragmentary  specimen.  The 
flowering  time  in  Sweden  is  June  and  July,  so  the  suggestion  that 
its  early  flowering  led  to  its  being  so  long  unnoticed  in  Scotland  can 
scarcely  be  urged  seriously.  Mr  Bennett  does  not  allude  to  the  other 
i.solated  localities  in  the  Glasgow  area  and  Yorkshire.  Mr  F.  J. 
Stubbs  (/.c.  178)  records  the  plant  growing  on  Soyland  Moor  between 
Rochdale  and  Halifax  on  the  line  dividing  Lancs,  and  Yorks,  at 
1000  feet  altitude,  nearest  house  a mile  away.  First  noticed  in 
1917  by  F.  Taylor.  It  has  only  once  flowered  there. 

386  (2).  Clethra  L. 

1711  (2).  C.  ALNiFOLiA  L.  Alien,  America,  etc.  In  a swampy 
field  between  Clulworth  and  Shirley  Warren,  S.  Hants,  1921, 
Rayner. 


1751  (11).  BuDDr.EiA  Lindleyana  Fortune.  Alien,  China.  On 
rubbish  at  foot  of  cliff  near  St  Laurence,  at  20  feet  high,  1923,  Lonc 
ex  R.\yner. 

1765.  Gentiana  campestris  L.  An  albino  mutant  was  found 
in  the  Val  d’Isere,  Savoie,  on  five  occasions  in  quite  separate  locali- 
ties of  groups  of  albinos.  One  of  these  groups  had  well  over  1000 
indivi<luals.  Round  this  patch  was  a zone  apparently  unsuited  to 
its  growth.  Julian  S.  Huxley  in  Nature  ii.  497,  1925. 
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418  (3).  Allocarya  Greene  in  Pittonia  i.,  12,  1887. 

(?  Flayiohothrys  Fisch.  & Mey.) 

1785  (3).  A.  STiPiTATA  Greene.  Alien,  Amer.  bor.  Port  Mea- 
dow, Oxon,  1925,  T.  Gambier  Parry. 

1789  (7).  Benth.vmia  parvifi.oi{a  (Haller  under  Amsinckia) 
comb.  nov.  On  the  railway  between  Reading  and  Sonning,  Berks, 
1925,  Arnold  Cobb.  Dot.,  with  a query,  A.  Thellung. 

1819.  Myosotis  arvensis  Hill,  var.  stricta  Bosch,  is  the  name 
suggested  by  Wade  for  the  plant  collected  by  me  at  Hanslope,  Bucks. 
G.  C.  Drucb. 

1850.  SoLANUM  siSYMBRiFOLiuM  Lam.  Alien,  N.  America, 
Mexico,  Brazil.  Waste  ground,  Bournemouth,  S.  Hants,  Rev.  C. 
A.  S.  Hatton,  ex  Rayner. 

1873.  Linahia  Linaria  (L.)  Karst.,  nov.  var.  vel.  forma  foliosa 
Druce.  Cardiff  Docks,  Glamorgan,  1924,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1886.  L.  Cymbalahia  Mill.  In  a lecture  before  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  on  December  13,  1924,  on  The  Nature  and  History  of 
this  British  Flora,  Dr  E.  G.  Salisbury  stated  that  Dillenius  brought 
the  seed  from  Italy  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  I have  no  evidence  that 
Dillenius  was  ever  in  that  country.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was 
grown  in  the  garden  long  prior  to  Dillenius  who  came  there  in  1734 
since  it  appears  in  our  Garden  Catalogue  of  1658  under  the  name 
of  Gymhalaria  Italica. 

1892.  SCROPHULARIA  AQUATICA  L.,  IIOV.  vai\  .ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
Differs  from  the  type  in  the  narrow  leaves  which  are  coarsely  and 
irregularly  crenate,  the  blade  about  4 in.  by  |-1  in.  at  broadest 
part,  narrowed  to  the  apex ; peduncle  of  lower  leaves  4 inches  long. 
Near  the  Nidd,  Knaresborough,  York,  1911,  Miss  Todd.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

I"  1931.  Norwegi.\n  Euphrasia.  K.  Jorgensen  in  Bergens  Mus. 
Aarbok,  1916-7. 
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(•■V)  Glands  staked. 

(I)  Cilands  numerous. 

(a)  Glands  short;  tlowers  large;  corolla  8 mm.  long  (longer  or  shorter); 

bracts  awued;  corolla-tube,  during  Howering,  at  least  l mm.  long 
(an  early  summer  form  is  tenuis) E.  brevipila. 

(b)  Glands  long,  relativel>  small-headed;  bracts  not  clearly  awned; 

corolla-tube,  during  flowering,  about  1.5  mm.  long  (an  early  summer 
form  is  montana) E.  Rostkovlana. 

(II)  Glands  very  few,  short. 

(aa)  Large  flowered,  similar  to  E.  latlfolia  in  N.  Norway.  E.  Iiypcrborea. 

(bb)  Small  flowered E.  latlfolia. 

(H)  Stalked  glands  absent  except  sometimes  on  corolla. 

(I)  Flowers  large,  8 mm.  or  longer. 

(a)  Late  summer  forms. 

1.  Fruiting  calyx  not  or  little  enlarged,  with  long  narrow  teeth 

E.  stricta,  sub-sp.  cu-stricta. 

2.  Fruiting  calyx  much  enlarged,  with  large  broad  teeth 

E.  borealis,  sub-sp.  sub-brcvlplla. 

(b)  Early  summer  forms. 

1.  Corresponding  to  E.  stricta Sub-sp.  E.  succica. 

2.  Corresponding  to  E.  borealis Sub-sp.  E.  atlantica. 

3.  Similar  to  E.  latifoiia.  Leaves  and  bracts  with  a more  or  loss 

wedge  shaped  base E.  hyperborea  in  Norway. 

(II)  Small  flowered,  corolla  7 mm.  or  longer. 

(a)  Capsule  glabrous  on  the  edge  or  with  short  hairs.  ...  E.  Salisbury ensis. 

(b)  Capsule  with  numerous  hairs  on  edge. 

(1)  Fruiting  calyx  almost  smooth. 

(aa)  Plant  of  purplish  or  dark  green  colour. 

(1)  Cnder  lip  longer  than  the  ui)i)er.  I.ate  summer  forms. 

E.  mlcrantha. 

(2)  Under  lip  about  as  long  as  uppcu'.  Moor  forms,  western 

hills E.  scotlca. 

(3)  Alpine  plants E.  minima,  var.  paluslris. 

(hb)  Green  or  golden  green.  Corolla  only  3.5 

N.  Norway  E.  latlfolia,  var.  inundata. 

(2)  Fruiting  calyx  more  or  less  strongly  hairy. 

(a)  Early  summer  typos.  Seeds  large,  1.5-2  mm.  long. 

Alpine  or  northern  plants. 

(aa)  Capsules  elliptical E.  minima. 

(bb)  Capsules  narrow,  oblong.  ...  Large  N.  Norway  E.  latlfolia. 

(b)  Late  summer  type.  Seeds  small,  about  l mm.  Generally  hairy. 

E.  carta.] 

1966  (2).  OitOBANCHE  PETICULATA  Wallr.,  var.  pallidiflora  W. 
& G.  Near  Llandowey,  Brecon,  .Tune  1906,  IT.  H.  Knight,  ex  A. 
Bennett.  Det.  by  Beck. 

1974.  Lathraba  ci..vndestina  L.  .1.  1^.  North  {Qu-ari . Hep. 
lioyal  Botanic  Society)  states  that  its  seeds  are  propelled  27  feet 
when  the  cajisiiles  are  j)res.sed.  'Phis  he  thinks  nnty  explain  its 
spreadinff  from  the  roots  of  a Beech  tree  to  other  parts  forty  feet 
away.  He  alludes  to  the  fact,  originally  mentioned  in  our  Beitort, 
that  1 found  specimens  of  it  at  Livermere  40  feet  away  from  the 
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])lace  where  Lady  de  Sausmarez  planted  it  several  years  previously. 
This  year  I was  unable  to  find  it  in  June. 

468  (5).  Lippia  L. 

1983  (o).  L.  NODiPLORA  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.  ii.,  15.  Alien, 
hortal.  Beaulieu  Abbey,  S.  Hants,  Long,  ex  R.\yneb. 

1986  (5).  Verbena  paniculata  L.  Alien,  N.  America.  Waste 
ground,  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  1923,  ex  Rayner. 

2U57.  Stachys  palustris  L.,  f.  cleistogama.  Kingswood, 
Bristol.  Mr  Sandwith  sent  a curious  form,  but  with  laxer  habit  and 
broader  (but  mostly  sessile)  leaves  than  type  and  cleistogamous 
flowers. 

2U79.  Teucrium  8corod(.)Nia  L.  An  interesting  example  of 
chloranthy.  Woodland,  Howth,  Co.  Dublin,  September  23,  1925, 
Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

2082  (3).  T.  SPINOSUM  L.  Alien,  S.  Europe.  An  annual,  very 
prickly  species,  found  at  Bristol,  1925,  C.  and  N.  Sandwith. 

2082  (4).  T.  REHUPiNATUM  Desf.  Alien,  Spain.  Bristol,  1926, 
C.  and  N.  Sandwith.  A very  local  annual  species  recorded  from 
Baetica  and  Castille  with  yellow  corolla  and  twisted  resupinate  tube. 

2083.  A.IUGA  RKPTANS  L.  A stolonless  form  found  in  Unwell 
Wood,  Berks,  by  Miss  Todd,  1923.  So  much  off  type  as  to  be  named 
by  one  expert  pyramid^iUs,  by  another  genevensis. 

2090.  Plantago  Coronopus  L.,  nov.  forma  glabrescens.  No- 
ticed by  myself  and  Mr  G.  C.  Brown  on  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester. 
Conspicuous  from  its  bright  green,  succulent,  glabrescent  foliage, 
September  1926,  G.  C.  Druce. 

Nov.  var.  (or  lusus)  ramosa.  Stem  bearing  one  spike  from  the 
base  of  which  3 or  4 stalked  spikes  arise  almost  equal  in  length  to  the 
main  stem  making  an  umbellate  inflorescence.  Found  by  Mr  L. 
Medlin  at  Par,  Cornwall,  1925,  G.  C.  Druce. 

2099.  P.  MA.M)R  L.,  var.  (or  lusus)  bracte.vi'a.  Differs  from  the 
type  in  having  foliaceous  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  spike  gradually 
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diminishing  in  size  upwards ; leaves  very  large,  roughly  waved  on 
the  margin.  Wythain,  Berks,  1914:,  G.  C.  Druce. 

2124.  Chenopodium  album  L.,  forma  grossedentata  Murr  in 
litt.  This  strongly  toothed  form  was  found  at  Colchester,  Essex, 
1925,  by  G.  C.  Druce  and  Misses  Trower. 

[2126.  C.  pictfolium  Sm.,  var.  microphyllum  Murr  in  litt. 
Leaves  small.  Luxor,  Egypt,  1925,  G.  C.  Druce.] 

2127.  C.  GLAUCUM  L.,  var.  microphyllum  Murr  in  litt.  Leaves 
narrow,  small.  Port  Meadow,  Oxford,  1926,  T.  Gambier  Parry, 
teste  Murr. 

2131  (15).  C.  DETESTANS  J.  Kiik  in  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst, 
ix.,  550,  1877.  Alien,  New  Zealand.  Charleston,  Cornwall, 
August  1925,  W.  Tresidber.  Dr  Murr  remarks  “ huic  proximum. 
sed  vidi  hujus  speciei  unum  tantum  specimen  non  bonum.” 

2133.  C.  subpalmatum  (nova  sp.)  Murr  in  litt.  Valde  veri- 
similiter  semiorphanum  ex  G . atriplicis  L.  f.  et  G.  albo  (ut  e.g.  G. 
auricomiforme  Murr  et  ThelL,  cujus  parens  altera  G.  auricomum 
Lindl.  nonduni  in  Europam  introductus).  Planta  pulchra,  robus- 
ta,  caule  et  foliis  valde  purpurascentibus,  foliis  latis  subtriangu- 
laribus  inciso-lobatis.  Ghenojjodio  pseudo-liorhasii  Murr  {albvm- 
st  rid  til  in)  valde  simile  sed  omnibus  partibus  robustius,  viridibus, 
inagis  purpurascens,  foliis  basi  latioribus,  fortius  lobatis,  inflores- 
centia  valde  alba  farinosa  ut  in  G.  atriplicis.  Asia,  Orient.  Found 
by  G.  C.  Druce  and  G.  C.  Brown  at  Colchester  in  1925.  I thought 
this  handsome  plant,  which  was  barren,  was  an  ally  of  striatum  but 
it  was  only  a leafing  specimen.  Mr  G.  C.  Brown  could  find  only 
immature  flowers  on  the  first  of  November.  G.  C.  Druce. 

2176.  Polyg.anum  Persicauia  L.,  var.  nova  maculis  insionis 
Danser.  Exeter,  Miss  Todd;  Port  Meadow,  Oxford;  Eye,  Northants. 
This  is  the  form  with  the  leaves  conspicuously  black-blotched,  which 
gives  the  plant  one  of  its  local  names  in  Oxfordshire.  The  legend 
is  that  the  mark  was  made  by  the  Virgin  Mary  when  she  pinched 
the  leaf  and  condemneil  it  as  worthless.  (Tlild.  Friend  Flowers  and 
Flower  Lore,  p.  6.) 
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217G.  P.  pETECTiCALE  (Stokesj  Druce,  var.  lanceifolium 
(Danserj.  Botley,  Oxon,  [Z  1041],  1922.  In  a former  B.E.C.  Re- 
port it  appears  as  R.  inacidat ii m . Danser  named  it  P.  lapathi- 
folium,  sub-sp.  7iodosuin  Innceifornie,  var.  glahrxdum  punctaticaule 
rahellam.  It  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Trimen  and  Dyer’s  sub- 
sp.  macidatum.  The  earliest  trivial  is  pectecticale. 

2176.  P.  [lapathipolium]  tomentosum  Schrank,  var.  meomor- 
IMIUM-.SEMILANCEIFOLIUM  Daiiser.  Colohester  Sewage  Farm  [2233], 
1924,  G.  C.  Brown. 

2196.  liuMEX  LONGiFOLU  s DC.  vel  domesticus  llartm.  x or- 
tusifolius.  Weem,  M.  Perth,  Miss  Todd;  Grantown,  E.  Inverness, 
G.  C.  Druce.  This  is  not  conspersua  which  is  a cross  with  R.  aqua- 
ticus,  and  is  not  at  present  known  as  British.  This  may  be  named 
X R.  Arnottii  since  Walker  Arnott  first  pointed  out  in  Britain  its 
true  parentage.  8yme  {E.B.  viii.,  49),  as  it  appears,  wiongly  re- 
ferred it  to  conspersus. 

2200.  R.  obtusifolius  L.,  var.  unigranis  (Danser).  Bodor- 
gan,  Anglesey,  G.  C.  Druce.  • Prof.  Danser  put  it  as  a variety  of 
sub-sp.  agrestis  Fr. 

2207.  X R.  Kloosii  Danser.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.  452,  1924.  This 
plant  was  found  for  the  first  time  in  a wild  condition  on  Black- 
heath,  E.  Kent,  in  1920,  by  Mrs  Gertrude  Bacon.  It  is  a hybrid 
of  the  alien  R.  dentatus  with  R.  uiaritinms.  The  cross  may  have 
originated  out  of  Britain,  as  the  plant  is  an  adventive. 

520  (5).  Muehlenbeckia  Meissn.  Gen.  316;  Comm.  227. 

1840. 

2211  (10).  M.  COMPLEXA  Meissn.  Alien,  New  Zealand.  Natur- 
alised on  rocky  slopes  in  several  places  at  St  Saviour’s.  .Tersey. 
August  1926,  L.  Arsene. 

2214.  Daphne  Laureoi.a  b.  See  (Bird.  ('hron.  145.  1925,  fig. 
.56,  also  p.  7.3,  where  Ihe  figures  seem  lo  be  ponticn.  Discusse.s  the 
fiagrat)ce  said  to  be  }>resenl  in  fMiirrohi.  .Mr  W.  .1.  Bean  believes 
some  plants  are  sceidlcss.  but  other  plants  are  fragrant  at  times. 
On  ]).  218  it  states  that  Lnurndn.  moved  from  a beechwood  in  Ham]>- 
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shire  where  it  was  fragrant  to  an  ornamental  wood  in  North  York- 
shire, and  planted  oh  a deep,  rather  heavy  loam,  became  scentless. 
Plants  at  Marlow  in  Bucks  and  Hertford  were  fragrant.  See  fig. 
88.  Fig.  89  represents  pontica  whicli  has  the  coiolla  division 
longer  and  more  pointed. 

2250.  Urtica  dioica  L.,  forma  villosa.  Foliage  clothed  with 
villous  hairs.  Finstown,  Orkney,  1920;  near  Fitful  Head,  Zetland, 
G.  G.  Dkuce. 

Lusus  POLiosA.  Inflorescences  converted  into  small  leaves. 
Swanwick,  Derby.  Sent  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wright  Mason. 

Gen.  642.  Quercus. 

Sub-section  1.  Surer. 

“ Fruit  ripening  in  a single  summer.” 

Sub-section  2.  Aegilops. 

” Fruit  taking  two  summers  to  ripen.” 

Ca.mbridge  British  Flora,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  these  definitions  had  been  transposed.  I cannot 
reconcile  the  statements  with  my  own  experience  of  many  years’ 
observation  of  numerous  trees  of  Evergreen  and  Turkey  Oaks  grow- 
ing on  this  property.  On  the  contrary  the  exact  opposite  seems  to 
be  the  case. 

2264.  Q.  li.EX  L.  (Evergieen  Oak). 

What  1 supjiose  to  be  the  typical  Evergreen  Oak  has  rather  nar- 
row, entire,  lanceolate  leaves  with  slightly  revolute  margins.  They 
are  dark  green  and  shining  above  and  whitish  underneath.  We 
have  some  fine  old  trees  which  freely  produce  fruit.  The  small 
acorns  are  long  in  ripening  and  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  long  pedun- 
cles which  carry  two  or  three  together.  In  winter  it  is  a daily  aigiit 
to  see  jackdaws  and  ring-doves  busily  engaged  trying  to  pull  them 
off  (he  trees.  Rooks  and  jays  also  feed  upon  them  and  before  the 
disappearance  of  squirrels  from  this  neighbourhood  they  also  used 
to  frequent  the  trees  and  devour  the  acorns.  Now  (9th  October 
1925)  fi  om  some  cause  one  large  tree  is  shedding  its  undeveloped 
acorns  and  their  stalks  in  great  quantity.  The  ripe  acorns  which 
fall  from  the  trees  sometimes  come  up  but  the  birds  do  not  leave 
many.  The  oak  flowers  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  when  the  old 
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leaves  fall  off.  Long  straight  shoots  occasionally  arise  from  the  base 
of  the  trunks  of  old  trees  which  Ijear  much  larger  leaves  of  quite  a 
different  shape  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  trees,  being  broadly 
ovate,  slightly  toothed  and  green  on  the  underside.  The  suckers 
also  have  very  different  leaves  from  those  of  the  main  tree  as  have 
also  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been 
cut  down  (just  as  in  Populus).  There  are  several  varieties  growing 
here.  Some  have  broadly-ovate,  lanceolate  leaves  slightly  toothed 
towards  the  apex;  another  has  very  broad  ovate  leaves — the  mar- 
gins strongly  toothed  (a  tooth  to  each  of  the  lateral  veins)  each  toolh 
ending  in  a sharp  spine.  They  are  very  shining  above  and  light 
green  underneath.  This  kind  comes  up  in  one  of  the  plantations, 
sometimes  at  the  root  of  some  large  tree  probably  dropped  by  birds. 
These  plants  are  small  scrubby  shrubs  or  sometimes  small  trees. 
They  may  jjerhaps  be  the  Holly-leaved  Oak  {Q.  grammitia  W.)  or 
they  may  belong  to  a distinct  species  and  are  not  a variety  of  the 
Common  Evergreen  Oak.  Another  variety  (?)  has  long  lolled 
leaves,  very  white  on  the  underside  with  sessile  acorns.  Many  varie- 
ties seem  to  have  been  known  to  Loudon  and  other  Victorian  bofan- 
ists  and  also  the  great  variation  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  Q /Itv. 
I wonder  they  were  not  mentioned  in  (Jamb.  Brit.  FI. 

Turkey  Oak  ((?.  Gerris  L.). 

No  mention  is  made  in  Camh.  Brit.  FI.  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  of  this  oak.  The  famous  “ Lucombe  Oak,”  origin- 
ating in  the  Alphington  Nurseries  near  Exeter  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  and  the  “ Falham  Oak  ” 
are  not  even  alluded  to.  They  retain  their  leaves  up  to  Christmas 
and  in  a more  or  less  withered  state  throughout  the  winter,  shed- 
ding them  in  the  spring. 

I think  one  of  our  trees,  planted  in  1838,  is  a Lucombe  Oak 
{Qn\ercihs  Ccrris,  var.  enofiiensis  Loud.).  It  is  a fine  tree  but  rarelv 
or  never  ripens  its  acorns.  The  immature  fruit  resembles  that  of 
(he  Turkey  Oak  as  far  as  lelates  to  the  oupule,  but  tlie  nut  is  short 
and  round.  The  largest  known  example  of  this  variety  or  hvbrid 
is  at  Killerton,  near  Exeter,  and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Acland  showed 
it  to  mo  with  great  pride  in  July  1914.  and  jioijded  out  how  he  had 
had  it  l)ricked  up  and  cemented  at  the  l>a.se  of  the  trunk  when  decav 
set  in.  Sir  Thomas  gave  me  the  dimensions.  It  was  14  feet  in  cir- 
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cuiufeieuce  at  3 feet  from  the  ground.  There  were  also  two  other 
hybrid  oaks  at  that  famous  place  (owned  by  three  Sir  Thomas  Ac- 
lands  in  succession  and  all  fond  of  trees).  One  of  these  oaks,  both 
fine  trees,  was  grafted  on  a Cork  Oak  and  the  other  on  a Common 
Oak.  That  on  the  Cork  Oak  had  corky  bark  and  keeps  its  leaves 
till  the  young  ones  push  them  off  in  spring.  The  other,  grafted  on 
the  Knglish  Oak,  .sheds  its  leaves  in  February  or  March,  as  I was 
informed  by  Mr  Wilson,  the  head  gardener. 

We  have  a lot  of  hybrid  Turkey  Oaks  growing  in  our  small  wood 
with  very  straight  trunks  drawn  up  to  a great  height  and  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  timber  is  of  poor  quality  and  in  some  the  scent 
of  tannin  from  the  bark  and  wood  is  so  powerful  and  offensive  that 
it  is  of  no  use  as  firewood.  They  retain  their  leaves  quite  green  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  shedding  them  in  spring.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce ripe  acorns.  The  leaves  vary  greatly  in  form  and  in  the 
amount  and  dei)th  of  lobing,  some  being  very  long  (9  inches)  and 
narrow.  These  trees  are  so  straight  and  lofty  I have  to  depend  on 
such  twigs  as  are  blown  off  for  material  for  examination.  The 
acorns  do  not  seem  to  mature  but  those  undeveloped  ones  I have 
found  resemble  the  Turkey  Oak,  but  the  scales  of  the  cupule  are 
rather  stiffer  and  stronger.  W.  S.  M.  D’Urban. 

22G.5  (2).  JuGLANs  REGIA  L.  Mr  Douglas  T.  Thring  reports  in 
Quurt.  Journ.  Vorestnj^  October  1926,  p.  304,  a remarkable  walnut 
tree  at  Cuxham  near  Oxford,  106  feet  in  height  with  a trunk  17  ft. 
4 in.  in  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  the  largest  wal- 
nut tree  ever  recorded  in  England.  A.  Henry. 

2276.  Salix  auuita  x cinerea  f.  oleifolia.  Heath,  north  of 
Woking  town,  Surrey,  1926,  J.  Fraser. 

2326.  Orchis  latipolia  L.  Mr  T.  A.  Dymes  writes,  Octolier 
10,  1026,  that  he  has  thiee  plants  of  this  from  which  his  seeds  were 
(akfui.  They  flowered  nicely  this  year,  and  the  leaves  did  not  lose 
their  spots.  The  seeds  are  quite  different  from  any  of  the  nmeulatn 
gioup.  but  aie  very  like  pi'aeterviiam,  and  mixed  seeds  would  be 
difficult  to  separate.  He  thinks  O.  O'Kellyi  is  more  distinct  from 
macAilata  and  Fnrhsii  than  they  are  from  one  another. 
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2326.  0.  PRAETERMissA  Druce.  Messrs  Stephenson  {Journ.  Bot. 
93,  1925)  record  finding  this  in  three  localities  near  Paris  so  it 
is  now  known  for  Holland  and  France. 

2327.  0.  O’Kellti  Druce.  In  Gard.  Chron.  ii.,  48,  1925,  Mr 
Besant  of  Glas-nevin  says  that  it  is  a beautiful  plant  but  only  an 
albino  of  maculata.  This  may  be  so  on  the  standard  that  “ all  flesh 
is  grass,”  but  it  is  not  the  case  here  since  the  researches  of  Mr  Stel- 
fox  and  other  Irish  observers  tend  to  prove  its  distinctness  from  0. 
Fuchsii.  It  is  very  widely  removed  from  maculata  which  has  an 
albino  form. 

2390  (2).  Asphodelus  tenuifolius  Cav.  in  Anal.  Cienc.  Nat. 
iii.,  46,  1801.  Alien,  Southern  India.  Balls  Bridge  Coups,  Dub- 
lin, 1924,  R.  Grierson.  Det.  at  Kew. 

2406  (3).  Allium  Molt  L.  Alien,  S.  Europe.  Rare,  hortal. 
In  cultivation  since  1604.  Swaton  waste  field,  Great  Hale,  Slea- 
ford Fen,  Lincoln,  Miss  L.^ndon. 

2479  (2).  Sagittaria  heterophylt.a  Pursh  and  Potamogeton 
FOLiosus  Raf.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ence of  two  North  American  water  plants,  Sagittaria  heternphylla 
Pursh  and  Potamogeton  folio-mm  Raf.  in  the  River  Exe  at  Exeter. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  introduced  with  the  bark  of 
large  trees  and  brush-wood  used  for  lining  the  interiors  of  the  small 
vessels  that  had  for  generations  brought  salt  cod  from  Newfound- 
land to  Exeter  (see  Pep.  B.E.C..  1923)  but  Prof,  Fernald  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged on  a Flora  of  Newfoundland  and  has  lately  returned  from 
a collecting  trip  to  that  Island,  kindly  informs  us  that  thouirh  the 
two  plants  are  widely  dispersed  over  the  continent  of  North  America, 
they  do  not  occur  in  Newfoundland.  That  lieing  the  case  the  theorv 
that  they  were  inti'oduced  from  that  island  is  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
The  Sagittaria  has  been  cultivated  in  England  under  the  name  of 
S.  rigida  Pursh  since  1806,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banka,  who  received  it  from  Francis  Masson  from  Canada.  James 
Donn  gives  1798  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  S.  hulhom  Donn, 
now  considered  <lie  same  species,  also  from  Canada.  It  is  very  pro- 
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l)aljle  that  the  well-known  nurserymen,  Messrs  Lucombe  and  Pince, 
grew  the  Canadian  Arrow-head  in  their  extensive  gardens  at  Alph- 
ington  near  Exeter  and  not  far  from  the  Exe.  As  it  is  a plant  that 
increases  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  its  numerous  runners  or 
stoles,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  nurserymen  disposed  of  their  sur- 
plus stock  by  turning  it  into  the  river,  or  the  plant  may  have  ob- 
tained access  to  it  by  some  other  means,  perhaps  by  a flood.  That 
it  should  have  for  so  long  escaped  notice  is  not  surprising  consider- 
ing that  the  fully  developed  leaves  bear  so  close  a resemblance  to 
those  of  Alisma , and  that  the  flowers  are  produced  rather  sparingly 
and  the  whole  jflant  usually  much  hidden  from  view  from  the  river 
bank,  except  in  a few  spots.  The  very  long  weak  flowering  scapes 
bend  over  and  become  prostrate  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  flowers  then  look  much  like  those  of  a Water  Crowfoot,  and  might 
easily  be  overlooked.  It  required  the  critical  eye  of  an  expert 
botanist  like  its  discoverer,  the  late  Mr  W.  P.  Hiern,  to  detect  this 
alien  species.  Acorns  Calamus  was  also  j)robably  introduced  to  the 
Exe  in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  for  the  Sagittaria . As  to  the 
Pntamngeton  the  mode  of  introduction  will  probably  remain  un- 
known like  that  of  another  American  water-weed,  Elodeo  canadensis 
Mich,  which  reached  the  Exeter  Canal  about  1860.  W.  R.  M.  D’Ur- 

BAN. 


2487.  PoTAMOOETON  Drucei  Fryer.  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  (Journ. 
Bot.  149,  1925)  asserts  that  this  is  synonymous  with  “ P.  petiolatus 
Wolfg.  (ex  Besser)  in  Roem.  and  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.  Mant.  .3,  362. 
1827.”  He  says  his  specimen  is  from  “ Wilna  (Lithuania)  leg. 
Wolfgang  ex  Dr  Reichardt  Herb.  Mus.  Vind.,”  given  him  by  the 
late  Dr  Tiselius.  In  the  Mantissa  it  is  given  as  “ Wolfg.  MSS.  No. 
4,  Besser  in  litt.”  and  placed  under  polygonifolius.  Bennett  says 
it  agrees  with  my  Loddon  specimens.  He  has  it  also  from  Greve  du 
Rhone  au  dessus  de  Lyon,  and  from  Denmark,  Herr  Baagoe  in 
” amne  Gudena  ad  Kongensbro.”  But  Hagstrom  {Eesearches 
184)  refers  the  petiolatus  Wolfg.  Lithuanian  specimens  from  Wilna 
to  P.  nodosm,  and  he  also  had  Baagoe’s  Gudena  specimens  before 
him.  These  he  referred  to  lurens  y.  nodosus.  This  was  done  while 
he  was  making  an  intensive  st\idy  of  P.  Drucei,  which  he  refers  to 
aJpinus  x natans  (as  T first  suggested).  It  must  be  I'torne  in  mind 
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that  petiolatus  is  published  as  a species.  Unfortunately  the  Actes 
allow  the  name  to  be  changed  when  a different  grade  is  employed 
and,  therefore,  while  putting  it  into  the  hybrid  grade.  Fryer  {Brit. 
Pondweeds  31,  1915)  was  entitled  to  change  its  name  as  he  did.  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  of  Wolfgang’s  plant  or  whether  or  not  it  was 
identical  with  the  Loddon  plant.  In  the  case  of  P.  n^rviger  Wolfg., 
supposing  as  Hagstr.  {l.o.  149)  says,  this  is  identical  with  P.  Grif- 
f thii  Benn.,  published,  as  a distinct  species,  obviously,  there  being 
no  change  of  grade,  the  more  recent  name  falls.  Hagstrom  says  of 
the  Welsh  plant  “ its  hybrid  origin,  however,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
and  may  nowadays  be  disputed  in  earnest  by  nobody.” 

2508  (2).  P.  FOLiosua  Raf.  Professor  M.  L.  Fernald, 
in  a letter  to  Mr  D’Urban,  says  that  Potnmogeton  foliosus  is 
a generally  distributed  species  from  tropical  America  northwards, 
reaching  its  north-eastern  limits  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  in  Quebec  south  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Sagittaria  hetero- 
phylla  is  one  of  our  most  protean  species,  and  its  eastern  limits  are 
in  Lake  Champlain  in  Vermont  and  in  river  estuaries  as  far  east 
as  southern  Maine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
either  species  in  Newfoundland.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the 
Hemlock  Spruce  being  found  in  that  country.  Again  Cnlhmn  is  of 
very  doubtful  occurrence  in  Newfoundland  although  it  has  lieen  re- 
corded. The  plant,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  Empetr\im . Con- 
sequently the  assumption  that  either  the  Eagittnria  or  Potamogeton 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Newfoundland  by  clinging  to 
Galluna  or  to  the  bark  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  is  based  upon  a very 
unfortunate  misapprehension  as  to  the  American  occurrence  of  the 
four  species  concerned. 

2514  (2).  P.  PENNSTLVANIOITS  Willd.  In  the  Pntamogetons  of 
the  British  Isles  the  statement  is  made  that  this  species  was  " most 
likely  introduced  with  cotton,  as  it  is  one  of  the  common  species  in 
the  United  States,  l>eing  abundant  in  the  States  where  cotton  is 
grown.”  Prof.  M.  L.  Fernald  writes  that  the  above  statement 
amazes  him  since  " P.  pennsylvonicus  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  quite 
unknown  from  the  cotton-l^elt,  the  latter  region  being  a fairly  well 
defined  aiea  of  the  Soulhein  United  States  ; the  pondweed  l)eing  an 
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essentially  northern  species  occurring  in  two  areas — one  extending 
from  southern  Labrador  to  the  mountains  of  northernmost  (leorgia, 
the  other  along  the  Pacific  slope  from  Alaska  to  California.”  There- 
fore to  some  other  cause  must  1«  attributed  its  occurrence  in  York- 
shire. 


2529.  Eleochaius  palustrib  Br.  is  a very  polymorphic  species. 
Beauvei d in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  (renev.  245,  1921,  giv'es  the  following 
olavis  : — 


1. 

2. 

.■?. 


6. 

7. 


S. 


2. 


Plant  deep  g:reen 

Plant  glaucous  or  yellow  green 0 

Stems  20  cms.  or  more 3 

Stems  scarcely  10  cms '"..3.3 5! 

Plant  20-40  cms.  tall  with  broadly  lanceolate  spike Typr. 

Plant  les.s  high ' 4 

Stem  40  cms.  or  more,  spike  narrowly  lanceolate Var.  2,  major  (Sond.). 

Stem  less  thick,  reaching  00  cms Var.  3.  Caspary  Ahr. 

Stem  more  or  le.s.s  10  cms.  high;  spike  ovate,  more  or  less  elongate 

Var.  4,  arenarlm  (Sond.). 

Stem  more  Ilian  10  cms.;  spike  lanceolate Var.  5.  minor  (Schur). 

Plant  clear  green  or  more  or  less  yellowish  green 8. 

Plant  glaucous  green 7. 

Spike  lanceolate,  more  or  less  elongate  (as  in  typr^  save  colour) 

Var.  0,  glauccscens  (Willd.). 


Spike  very  short,  more  or  less  3 mm.  long;  stolons  short,  bracts  lanceolate, 

pale Var.  7,  fiUcaulis  (Schur). 

Plant  yellow  green,  with  much  broader  stolons,  stem  more  or  less  10  cms.; 

spike  lanreolale Var.  8,  Kalinus  (Schur). 

Plant  clear  green;  .stems  above  15  cms.;  spike  surrounded  at  base  by  a solid 
amplexicaul  bract Sub-sp.  E.  nniylmnis  (Link). 


The  difficulty  arises  in  nature  that  the  height  of  the  stems  is  much 
influenced  by  surroundings  and  so  far  as  uniglumis  (which  C.  E. 
Clarke  thought  was  a mere  form)  is  concerned  is  quite  unreliable. 

H.  Lindlaerg  (Act.  Soc.  Faun,  et  FI.  Fennica  xxxiii.,  7,  1902') 
suggested  a third  species,  with  the  clavis  : — 


1.  sterile  bract  not  surrounding  the  spike,  the  fruit  not  jmnetato 2. 

One  bract  only  surrounding  the  base  of  the  spike;  fruit  visibly  punctate 

vorrucose l.  uniglumis. 

2.  Stem  dark  green,  rigid  and  striate  when  dry,  20  fiber-bundles,  stylopode 

longer  than  broad 2,  pahistris. 

Stems  clear  green,  flabby,  with  12  filier-liundles,  stylopode  broader  than  long. 

mamillata  (Lind.). 

Dr  Beauverd  describes  a new  species,  E.  henedict^,  and  a new 
variety  of  E.  imiglumis,  var.  wac.rooarjKt  Beauv,,  the  latter  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  at  St  fJratien. 
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2548.  Ehiophohum  ancustifcjlium  Roth,  nov.  var.  bkbvisbtum 
Druce.  Differs  from  the  type  in  that  the  robust  plants  have  moie 
or  less  peduncled  spikelets  and  very  short  bristles,  10-15  mni.  only. 
Found  by  Mr  T.  W.  Attbnhorouoh  in  a marsh  near  Petit  Port,  St 
John,  Jersey  in  1925.  It  was  the  pi'evailing  form  there.  It  differs 
from  triquetrum  which  has  nearly  sessile  spikelets.  D.  C.  Druce. 

2551.  E.  ALPiNU]\r  L.  Mr  W.  (1.  Travis  tells  me  that  there  is  a 
specimen  in  Dickinson’s  IleiTarium  ]>resented  to  the  Hartley  Laboi'- 
atory  at  the  Tbiiversity  of  Liverpool.  It  is  labelled  “ Drumlanrig 
Castle,  Dumfiies,  R.  Boyle,  1840.”  It  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
Flora  of  Dumfriesshire  by  Scott-Elliot.  Can  any  one  throw  light 
on  the  matter  ? 

2570.  Cahbx  ff.ava  X sax.stilis  = C.  Marshalli  Arth.  Bennett 
in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  L37,  1925.  Argyll,  Druce;  Perth,  Mar- 
yiiAM. ; h'’orfar  ; Aberdeen;  W.  Ross.  1 think  my  Argyll  plant  col- 
lected in  1888  on  Ben  Laoigh,  cited  for  above  by  Mr  Bennett,  is  a 
hybrid  of  fiuva , var.  oedocarpa  with  saoxitilis. 

2002.  C.  Disc'of.oR  Nyland.  Spec.  FI.  Fenn.  iii.,  n.  12.  1840. 
C.  nquufih'ft,  var.  rpiffeio/t  Fr.  (not  Laestr.') — but  this  seems  to  be  a 
form  of  nalivd.  teste  Nyman,  Almquist,  etc. 

2027  (2).  C.  AncROfJLOCHiN  Wahl,  in  Proc.  Limi.  Soe.  p.  2, 
1924.  There  it  states  that  a sheet  of  specimens  gathered  by  Mr  C.  E. 
Salmon  in  Glen  Lyon  some  years  ago  was  adduced  in  proof  of  his 
having  gathered  it.  This  suggests,  or  it  might  be  inferred,  that  its 
fliscovery  was  not  due  to  Miss  Bacon  and  Lady  Davy.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr  Salmon  took  it,  as  he  said,  for  a “neat  form  of  pnucif  nra,’' 
and  he  never  referred  to  it  as  microglochin  not  even  in  the  paper 
Avhich  he  read  before  the  Society  on  plants  which  might  be  expected 
to  occur  in  Britain.  Nor  in  any  other  way  was  it  published.  Lady 
Davy  not  only  found  it.  biit  sent  it  to  me  asking  if  it  were  not  mirro- 
gjochin  wliich  she  made  it  out  to  be  by  her  Norge  Flora.  Its  first 
publication  as  a British  plant  was  in  a siipplement  to  the  Report  in 
1921. 

26.3(5.  P.\NICUM  miliacbum  L.  Proso.  The  Common  Millet. 
TT.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  14.3.3.  Largely  cultivated  in  U.S.A.  in 
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Dakotas,  Montana,  and  in  Western  Canada.  It  will  yield  even  60 
bu.shels  to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  heavy,  weighing  56  pounds  to  the 
bushel . 

2637.  P.  MAXIMUM  L.  Guinea  Grass.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.. 
1433.  Native  of  Africa,  but  was  early  introduced  to  the  West  In- 
dies (Jamaica  1756),  incidental  to  the  slave  trade.  It  grows  as  tall 
as  10  feet,  and  a single  tuft  may  be  4 feet  in  diameter.  It  shows  a 
considerable  range  of  variation.  It  was  found  as  an  alien  at  New- 
port and  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mr  Long,  ex  Rayner. 

2643.  Spartina  Townsendii  H.  & J.  Groves.  F.  W.  Oliver  in 
the  New  Phytologist  79,  1925,  states  that  Stapf  says  that  it  does  not 
match  any  American  material.  The  suggested  hybrid  origin  is  not 
supported  by  its  fertility  of  seed  and  full-pollen  production.  Oli- 
ver suggests  that  its  occurence  in  France  is  due  to  seeds  being  taken 
to  that  coast  by  shipj)ing.  Perhaps  the  cytologists  may  unravel 
the  tangle. 

2648.  Sorghum  halepense  Pers.  Johnson  Grass.  U.S.A. 
Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  Introduced  from  Turkey  into  South  Caro- 
lina about  1830.  It  is  now  wddely  spread  across  the  continent  north- 
wards to  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Northern  California,  but  it  can- 
not endure  great  cold.  In  suitable  soil  it  is  apt  to  become  a pest. 
As  an  adventive  Lady  Davy  has  found  it  in  allotment  ground  in 
Surrey. 

2651.  Phalarir  canarienre  L.  U.S.A.  Dept.  Agr.  Bull.  1433. 
In  California  it  has  given  10  bushels  and  in  Saskatchewan  nearly 
30  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

2655.  P.  arundinacea  L.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  In- 
creasingly cultivated  as  a fodder-grass  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Ignited  States.  It  yields  6-9  tons  per  acre.  The  seeds  w^eigh  44-48 
pounds  per  bushel. 

2662.  Alopecurur  pratensis  L.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433. 
Has  been  cultivated  in  the  States  since  1750.  It  grows  well  under 
shade,  and  two  crops  have  been  obtained  in  the  year.  A bushel  of 
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seeds  weighs  from  6-12  pounds,  each  pound  contains  from  a half  to 
a million  seeds. 

Nov.  var.  Bri.nosiFOHMK  mihi.  Mr  G.  V.  Brown  sends  specimens 
from  Backwater,  Weymouth,  Dor.set  [2337],  1925,  which  are  bul- 
bous at  base,  the  culms  somewhat  bent  at  the  nodes,  the  sheaths 
.slightly  inflated,  but  the  panicles  normal.  Babington  {Man'wal, 
ed.  3,  1851)  says  that  “ in  salt-marshes  the  base  of  the  stem  becomes 
fleshy  and  one  plant  may  be  mistaken  for  buJhostit<.''  This  fact  is 
jiot  mentioned  by  Knaj)]),  Parnell,  or  Sowerby. 

[Tiucholoena  rosea  Nees.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  In- 
troduced to  the  States  as  eai’ly  as  1866  it  is  spreading  and  is  now 
abundant  over  the  southern  part  of  Florida  where  its  rosy  panicles 
give  great  beauty.  It  yields  three  ciops  in  the  year  and  .seeds  well 
in  Florida,  a bushel  weighing  7 pounds.  I found  it  in  fields  al)ove 
Caiaccas  in  Venezuela  at  over  4000  feet,  where  its  beautiful  inflor- 
escence was  a startling  surprise.] 

268.").  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.,  nov.  forma  interrupti’s  Dr. 
Inflore.scejice  internipted  ; lower  internodes  .separated  by  2")  mm. 
Mai’vborough  Coup.  Lanark.  Colle<‘ted  in  1923  l>v  B.  Grierson. 

2687.  A.  odoratum  L.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  It  was 
early  abundant  in  North  America  and  now  is  naturalised  right 
acro.ss  the  continent.  It  is  highly  variable.  The  seed  is  light,  a 
bushel  weighing  about  10  pounds,  and  a pound  contains  nearly  a 
million  (924.000)  seeds. 

2738.  Cynosurus  cristatus  L.,  nov.  forma  ramosa  Dr.  Inflor- 
e.scence  compound  and  interrupted.  Mid  Perth,  Miss  Todd. 

2752.  Desmazeria  i.oliacea  Nym.,  nov.  forma  ramosa  Dr.  St 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  Miss  M.  Corbk.  In  this  the  inflorescence  is  com- 
pound. 

2761.  PoA  trivialts  L.  U.S.A.  Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  This 
was  introduced  to  the  States  very  early  and  is  now  of  general  oc- 
currence. It  spreads  by  stolons  or  creeping  branches  on  the  ground 
(not  subterraneously  as  jrrafensis:).  Seed  is  abundantly  producefl. 
A bushel  weighs  about  18  pounds. 
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2778.  Glyceria  procujibens  Duni.,  nov.  forma  vegeta  Dr.  A 
coarse  luxuriant  plant,  1.6  inches  high,  with  open  panicles,  4-6  inches 
long,  was  .sent  me  [No.  2336]  by  Mr  G.  C'.  Brown  from  Backwater, 
Weymouth,  Dorset,  1926. 

2787.  Festuca  ovina  L.  W.  0.  Howarth,  M.Sc.,  F.L.S.  See 
paper  in  Linn.  Soc.  Journ.  29,  1926.  Here  four  of  Hackel’s  varie- 
ties are  raised  to  species. 

1.  F.  CAPiLLATA  Lam.  Fertile  glumes  not  awned.  Lamina  capillary,  0.3-0. 5 mm. 

Var.  HiRTULA  (Hack.).  All  glumes  covered  with  minute  appres.sed  hairs. 
Lower  leaves  with  spreading  minute  liairs. 

2.  F.  OVINA  L.  Fertile  glumes  awned.  Radical  .sheaths  entire  only  at  extreme 

base. 

Var.  HISPIDPU  Hack.  Hack  of  flowering  glumes  minutely  hispid,  mar- 
gins ciliate. 

Var.  FiRMtiu  Hack.  Fertile  glumes  4-5  inm.  with  scabrous  or  hispidulous 
back.  Leaves  somewhat  firm. 

3.  F.  supiNA  Schur.  Leaf  sheaths  entire  in  lower  i part.  Panicles  2-4  cm.  long. 

4.  F.  LONGiFOLiA  Thuill.  (DUKiuscL'LA  auct.,  not  Of  L.).  Lamina  subjuncaceous  or 

juncaceous,  smooth,  0.7-0. 1 mm.  diameter. 

Var.  TRACHYPHYLLA  (Hack.).  Lamina  rough,  especially  about  the  tip. 
Doubtfully  native. 

5.  F.  GLAUCA  Lam.  Culm  20-40  cm.,  angular  (rarely  rounded)  above  and  usually 

smooth.  Leaves  smooth,  more  or  less  pruinose.  Glumes  more  or  less 
pruinose.  Spikelet  5-8  mm.  Rachis  more  or  less  straight.  Cultivated. 
Var.  CAESiA  (Sm.).  Spikelefs  6-7  mm.  Rachis  wavy.  Somerset;  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  Suffolk;  Banks  of  Avon,  Gloster;  Leicester. 

1,  2 and  3 are  narrow  leaved  forms.  In  i the  transverse  section  of  the  lamina  i.s 
rounded.  The  snhepidermal  sclerenchyma  is  continuous  and  there  are  5 vas- 
cular bundles.  In  2 the  lamina  is  more  keeled,  and  there  is  discontinuous 
sclerenchyma  and  5 vascular  bundles.  3 is  the  same  as  1 but  with  7 vas- 
cular bundles.  The  leaf  sheaths  in  1 and  2 are  split  at  base,  in  3 entire  in 
the  lower  i or  i part. 

The  ligule  auricle  in  1 is  prominent  and  prolonged  slightly  upwards;  in  2 it  is 
scarcely  prominent,  and  in  3 it  is  finely  or  coarsely  ciliate. 

The  panicle  in  1 is  narrow,  the  spikelets  compact  and  small,  the  glumes  at  most 
Shari)  pointed;  in  2 it  is  more  open,  the  spikelets  are  larger,  ami  the  glumes 
distinctly  awned.  l mm.  or  more  long. 

2802.  Bromus  inermis  Leyss.  Hungarian  Brome.  See  U.S.A. 
Dep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  A native  of  central  Europe,  extending  to 
Ghina.  Adventive  in  Britain  coming  in  probably  from  American 
soui'ces,  Avhere  it  was  introduced  in  1884.  It  is  now  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Western  Canada,  where  seed  is 
jiroduced.  It  yields  from  260-600  pounds  per  acre.  A bushel 
weighs  from  10-20  pounds  and  each  pound  contains  about  137,000 
seeds.  I noticed  it  three  years  ago  on  the  railway  cutting  near 
Aanalness  in  Norway,  and  this  year,  in  some  plenty,  on  the  army 
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training  ground  at  Upsala  in  Sweden,  and  by  the  railway  near 
Heading,  Berkshire. 

2803  (2).  B.  uNioLoiDEs  H.B.K.  as  B.  Schradeki  Kunth.  Res- 
cue Gl  ass.  A native  of  South  America  particularly  abundant  in  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguay.  It  was  first  described  from  Carolina  speci- 
mens in  1806.  It  is  grown  in  South  Africa  and  largely  in  Australia. 
The  seeds  are  as  large  as  oats,  a bushel  Aveighing  14-16  pounds. 

2806.  B.  SKCALiNus  L.  U.S.A.  Uep.  Agr.  Bull.,  1433.  Cheat 
or  Chess.  Sometimes  sown  as  an  annual  hay  grass  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  States  under  the  name  Arctic  Grass.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  supposition  that  wheat  degenerated  into  this 
“ Cheat  ” grass.  Of  course  it  is  a distinct  species. 

2862.  Taxus  baccata  L.  A case  has  occurred  in  Stirlingshire 
of  sheep-poisoning  through  eating  the  twigs  of  the  Yew.  Sheep  had 
been  grazing  in  the  park  for  a good  number  of  years,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  any  had  been  known  to  suffer.  See  Gard.  Ghron.  ii., 
33,  1925. 

2880.  Asplenium  marinum  L.,*  var.  plumosum  (Wollaston), 
teste  Dr  Stansfield.  Near  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  1925,  Major 
Orme.  This  was  originally  found  in  Guernsey  by  Mr  C.  Jackson, 
and  in  North  Devonshire  by  Miss  Price  and  Mr  Thompson.  It  has 
not  been  seen  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

2892.  PoLTSTicHUM  Bkaunii  Spenn.  under  the  name  Aspidium 
Braunii.  C.  Schneider  has  a paper  on  this  fern  in  The  Garden  for 
April  4,  184,  1926.  Its  history  as  a British  plant  is  given  in  Rep. 
B.E.C.,  398,  1913,  where  it  states  that  the  figure  of  angulare  in 
Step’s  “ Wayside  and  Woodland  Ferns  ” was  identified  by  my 
friend.  Dr  H.  Woynar,  ns  Braunii.  The  plant  grew  in  the  rockerv 
at  Kew.  Its  claim  to  being  a British  plant  rests  upon  a specimen 
gathered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Painter,  near  Bristol,  on  the  Somerset 
side  of  the  Avon. 
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NOTES  ON  IHJBLK’ATIONS,  NEW  BOOKS,  ktc.,  1925. 
ip  winy  to  txiytncien  of  s[>ace  and  tht  erratic  receipt  of  foreiyn  works 
this  is  necessarily  incomplete.) 

Alston,  A.  H.  O.  Revisiou  of  the  Genus  Cassipowrea  Aublet. 
Into  this  he  merges  Weihea  Sprengel.  G2  species  are  described,  6'. 
euryoides,  C.  Honeyi,  C.  celastroides,  G.  ohovata,  G.  ylomerata,  G. 
latifolia,  G.  lasiocalyx,  G.  nodosa,  and  G.  paradoxa  being  new 
species.  There  are  in  addition  many  new  combinations  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  Weihea,  l)<ictyo  petal  am  and  Anstrutheriana.  Kew 
Bulletin  241-276,  1925.  W'e  heartily  congratulate  our  member,  the 
Rev.  T.  Alston,  on  his  son’s  very  promising  entrance  into  systema- 
tic work. 

Annals  of  Botany.  Vol.  xxxix.,  1925;  15/-.  Thoday,  T.  The 
Geographical  Distribution  and  Ecology  of  Passerina,  175.  Good, 
R.  D’O.  Past  and  Present  Distribution  of  the  Maynoliaceae,  409. 
Adamson,  R.  S.  Leaf  Structure  of  Jvncus,  599.  J . hufonius,  tf- 
fasus,  maritimus,  sahnodulosus  and  squarrosus  are  included. 
Haber,  Julia  Mosel.  Anatomy  and  Morphology  of  the  Flower  of 
Euphorhia.  Prankerd,  T.  L.  Ontogeny  of  Graviperception  in 
Osmunda  reyalis.  Guppy,  H.  B.  A Side-issue  of  the  Age  and  Area 
Hypothesis.  Snow,  R.  The  Correlative  Inhibition  of  the  Growth  of 
Axillary  Buds.  Haas  P.,  and  Hill,  T.  G.  MercwriaHs.  Holm,  Theo. 
On  the  Development  of  Buds  on  Roots  and  Leaves. 

Arlschwaoer,  E.  and  Smiley,  E.  M.  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
Equivalents,  pp.  124,  1925;  16/6.  Williams  and  W’^ilkins  Com- 
pany, Baltimore;  Bailliere,  Tindall  A Cox,  8 Henrietta  Street. 
London.  This  volume  supplies  a need  which  is  often  experienced 
when  one  meets  with  a technical  word  in  foreign  botanical  litera- 
tuie.  It  gives  German-English,  Dutch-Englisli,  Italian-English. 
and  French-English,  the  latter  by  Mi’  Smiley.  Thai  it  sujiplies  a 
definite  want  is  evidenced  by  I he  appearance  of  thi.s  second  well 
printed  edition  which  gives  over  7500  names.  The  choice  of  type 
is  good  and  the  definitions  terse  and  precise.  An  interesting  page 
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or  two  gives  an  opportunity  of  according  to  the  various  composi- 
tors and  proof  readers  the  press  workers,  cutter,  folder,  keyboard 
and  carters,  with  their  names,  due  praise  for  producing  this  small 
compact  volume  which  merits  the  motto  “ Sans  tache  ” with  which 
these  two  pages — reminiscent  of  Fuchs  Herbal — is  headed. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 
Eighteenth  edition,  revised  and  reset,  pp.  490.  Macmillan  & Co., 
New  Yoik,  1921;  20/-.  Allusion  has  again  and  again  been  made 
to  the  extraordinary  good  work  by  this  most  indefatigable  writer 
who  indeed  in  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  and  unwearied  work  has 
had  only  one  serious  l ival  in  our  own  Loudon,  but  Loudon  belongs 
to  an  earlier  period.  In  this  classic  work — the  demand  for  which 
speaks  volumes  as  to  its  character — it  is  of  course  gardening  in  the 
United  States  which  is  treated  on,  but  on  almost  every  page  theie 
is  some  information  given  which  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  British 
gardener.  As  the  author  says,  the  first  obligation  of  the  horticul- 
turist is  to  know  his  plants  and  be  able  to  grow  them,  and  on  both 
these  points  the  volume  will  materially  aid.  It  is  one  of  the  Rural 
Science  Series  to  which  Mr  Bailey  has  contributed  works  on  the 
Principles  of  Fruit-growing  and  of  Agriculture  and,  as  he  says,  the 
great  Rose  Family  so  abundant  in  the  Fruit-growing  work,  in  this 
on  Vegetables  is  practically  unrepresented.  The  Rutaceae,  Myrta- 
ceae,  Vitaceae,  Palmaceae  and  Cupuliferae  are  unrepresented — 
whereas  Cruciferae,  Chenopodiaceae,  Labiatae,  Compositae  and  Um- 
belliferae  are  absent  from  the  first  category — showing  there  is  a 
real  divergence  between  })omiculture  and  olericulture.  The  veget- 
ables are  divided  into  those  in  which  the  leafy  and  growing  parts 
are  eaten.  They  are  114  in  number,  and  we  notice  many  are  in- 
cluded which  are  not  used  in  Britain.  We  see  that  Montia  fontana 
is  included.  There  are  59  Root  Vegetables  and  74  Fruit  Vegetables. 
In  1889  Sturtevant  {Agr.  Sc.  iii.,  174)  classified  1070  species  of  cul- 
tivated food  ]dants,  and  added  that  his  notes  included  4333  species 
of  edible  plants  in  1383  genera,  and  170  families.  “ It  is  good  to 
know  the  plants  on  which  these  products  grow.”  The  book  teems 
with  sound  practical  information.  The  author  knows  what  to  say 
and  how  to  say  it.  The  numerous  inset  figures  add  much  to  the  use- 
fulness of  Ihe  work,  nor  are  the  remedies  against  the  attacks  of  in- 
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sects  of  fungicidal  diseases  omitted.  Pumpkins  and  Tomatoes 
naturally  have  considerable  space  given  to  them  and  how  to  pack 
and  grade  is  well  described. 

Bailey,  L.  11.  The  Cultivated  Brassicas.  (dentes  Herbarium,  i., 
51-108,  f.  18-49,  1922. 

Balfouh,  F.  K.  >S.  Botany  in  the  History  of  Peebleshire;  chap, 
i.  Reprint,  pp.  89.  Includes  phanerogams,  mosses  and  hepatics. 
This  Work  brings  up  the  list  of  Peebles  species  to  something  more 
like  completeness,  although  there  are  many  gajis  to  be  filled  up 
which  persevering  search  will  assuredly  find.  The  highest  point  on 
Broad  Law  is  272.‘1  feet,  but  the  county  is  poor  in  alpine  species  and 
the  soils  are  not  productive,  and  much  land  is  under  sheep.  We 
note  that  several  plants  duly  recorded  in  our  Reports  have  been 
overlooked.  liuphrasia  Lunihii  Driice  is  as  yet  unknown  elsewhere. 
We  firsl  named  it  E.  varinhilis,  a pre-occupied  name.  The 
chief  additions  to  the  county  flora  are  given  under  New 

County  Records.  1 query  the  occurrence  in  the  county 
of  Viola  Inctea  Sm.  It  had  better  be  omitted  as  should 

that  of  Lychnis  Viscaria  L.  from  Glen  which  I never  saw’ 
there,  nor  did  I see  Stellaria  nemorum  L.  which  is  a likely  plant  to 
occur.  Spiraea  Filiptndxda  L.  is  surely  only  a planted  species  at 

Glen.  Saxifroga  oppositifolia  L.,  moist  soils  near  Glen,  and  Ilot- 

tonia-  jy/lustHs  L.  need  verification.  Carex  paradoxa  Willd.  is  al- 
most certainly  an  error.  No  localities  are  given  for  Fotentilla‘  Sib- 
haldii  Hall.,  Uymtnophxjlhi-m  tunhridgense  Sm.,  Chryosplenium 
alter nijolium  L.,  Aspenda  taurina  L.,  V erhascum  Thapsus  L.. 
Ihtmex  sangnineus  L.,  Carex  laevigata  Sm.,  Melica  uniflora  Retz., 
Festucn  rigid  a Roth,  EquiseUvm  sxjlvaticAum  L.,  etc.  These  are  de- 
sirable. The  Valeriana,  offleinalis  L.  from  Glen,  etc.,  is  V . samhuri- 
folin  Mik.  Poptdm  serotina  Hart.,  Vida  angustifolia  (L.)  Reichb. 
(Rep.  B.Fi.C.  104,  1917),  Alchemilla  minor  Huds.  (7.r.,  100),  Tlos(t 
a prir.orn.m  Rip.  (Glen),  F.  pseudo- ruhiginosa  Ley  (Glen),  Ci’atnegus 
monngyna  Jaoq.,  var.  quercifolia  Booth  (Traquair),  Anthriscus  syl- 
restris,  var.  angustisecta  Druce  (Traquair),  Cirhorium  Iniyhxis  L. 
(Glen  1009,  onwards).  Taraxacum  laevigatuni  DC.  (Glen),  T.  spec- 
tahile  Dahlst.  (Glen),  Mentha  genlilis  L.,  Urtica  dinica  L.,  var.  an- 
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(j lust i folia  W.  ife  G.,  Ayro^tis  pumila  L.,  Euphrasia  borealis  Wettst., 
E.  brevipila  Burn,  and  E.  m irrantha  Fi  .,  are  among  many  recoxded 
jdants  which  are  omitted.  We  are  grateful  for  this  contribution  to 
the  Floxa  (xf  Peeblesshire  which  Mr  Balfour  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
see. 


Bean,  W.  .1.  Shulbs  for  Awateuks.  pp.  117,  tt.  xv.  Country 
Life  Ltd.,  London,  1924;  bj-.  In  this  small  compact  volume  Mr 
Bean  has  again  laid  the  owners  of  small  and  even  large  gardens  un- 
der a debt  (_)f  gratitude  since  his  wide  knowledge  is  placed  unreser- 
vedly at  their  service.  Trees,  Conifers,  Rhododendrons  and  Climbers 
are  not  included.  He  defines  a shrub  as  “ a woody  plant  that  does 
not  form  a single  clean  trunk”  but,  as  he  would  acknowledge,  no 
strict  line  of  demarcation  can  t)e  drawn.  Morison  in  his  Historic 
reserved  a volume  for  the  Ai-bores  which  never  saw  the  light  but  his 
Arliores  were  woody  perennials  so  that  the  Thyme  and  the  Rock- 
rose  would  l)e  in  the  same  group  as  the  Pines  and  Oaks.  But  there 
are  enough  shrubs  to  serve  undei-  Mr  Bean’s  definition.  Of  these  he 
figures  Viburnum  tomentosum ; (Aistus  Loreti,  a beaufiful  hybrid; 
Aeseulus  parviflora,  Eicris  japonica — the  name  I’ecalls  the  sight  of 
it  on  a hill-slope  above  Hakone — Buddleia  rariafdhs,  that  most  at- 
tractive }>lant  alike  for  Eepidoptera  and  mankind;  Ehus  Cofiniis. 
Berberis  stenophyUn,  the  eai  ly  flowering  Maynolla  steUata ; the 
New  Zealand  Oleoria  Haastii,  which  is  really  hardy  and.  somewhat 
unexjieotedly.  Camellia  japonica,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
nect with  cool-houses,  but  sheltered,  it  bears  our  weather  better  than 
it  does  our  limy  soils.  I saw  it  growing  in  bitter  cold  on  the  slopes 
of  Fuji  Yama  in  Japan,  but  never  so  beautifully  as  in  avenues  in 
the  mild  .sheltei’ed  crater  of  the  Azorean  vohano  at  Funias,  where 
trees,  alternately  white  and  red-Howered,  made  a carpet  of  fallen 
petals  undei'  them.  Practical  hints  are  given  on  (hiltivation,  Trans- 
jtlanfing.  Arrangement.  Pruning,  and  Propagation,  ami  a list  of 
the  shrubs  with  the  time  of  their  flowering  is  included;  also  shrulis 
for  the  rock  garden,  dry  places,  and  ]tuor  .soils,  shrubs  for  autumn 
■colouring,  and  shrubs  with  hamlsome  or  curious  fruits,  etc.  The 
selection  of  shrubs  described  is  excellent  and,  by  its  guide,  a great 
improvement  on  British  gartlens  might  easily  find  inexpensively  1 e 
made.  The  cover  is  tulorned  with  Cofnneasfrr  Simonsii. 
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Bean,  W.  J.  Trees  and  Shrubs  hardy  in  the  British  Isles.  2 
vols.,  pp.  7U4:  and  744.  John  Murray,  1925;  63/-. 

Beauvard,  G.  Phanerogainaruni  Novitates  Coinplementa  I’etu- 
des  Paronychia  Sisyrhichium , ()i>ftiiianu'm  Beauv.,  etc.  Sur  la 
llore  vasculaiie  des  environs  de  Modane  de  Bardonneche  et  de  Suisse, 
1922.  Contribution  a la  geographic  botanique  des  Alpes  de  Savoie- 
Massif  des  Vergys,  1923.  Une  plante  inal  connue  “L’Edelweiss. ’’ 
Le  Baysage  alpestre  et  son  interpretature  botanique.  Echo  des 
Alpes,  1923.  Documents  systematique  relatit's  a la  connaissance 
pliylogenetique  des  genres  Pulsatilla  et  Erythronium.  A propos 
(Tune  nouvelle  espcce  europcenne  du  genre  Eleocharis—E . henedicta 
in  lunosis  ad  eras  lacus  alpestris  dicti  “ Benit  ” sabaudiae  circa 
1500  m.  alt.  Notes  sur  les  Taraxacum  a ligules  eurolees.  Bibl.  zur 
Viertiljahrsch.  Zurich.  N.  3,  1924.  Three  forms  are  given — T. 
cucullatuin  Dahlst.,  T.  fontunum  llaml.-Mazz.,  and  T.  stramin- 
eum  Beauv.  Quelques  plantes  nouvelles  du  Valais.  Nouveautes 
Horistitpies  de  la  Vallee  de  Tourtemagne  (Valais).  Bull.  Soc.  Bot. 
Geuev.,  1923. 

Bennett,  S.  A.,  and  Chase,  C.  I).  A list  of  plants  growing  in 
tlie  groumls  of  Campbell  (^ollege,  Belfast.  1925. 

Bews,  J.  W.  Pl.-vnt  Forms  and  their  PIvolution  in  South  Afri- 
ca. ])]).  199.  Longmans,  Gieen  A Co.,  1925;  12/6.  In  the  O.xford 
Herbarium  there  is  a large  collection  of  ])lants  made  by  Du  Bois,  a 
Ireasurei-  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  enriched  by  a number  of 
Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope  plants  which  were  collected  by  A.  Brown  alxiut 
1700  and  are  among  the  earliest  known.  Cape  jilants  were  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  at  O.xford  and  at  Badminton  before  1720,  but  a 
Francis  Masson,  who  discovered  Gentaurium  scilloides  (the  white- 
Howei'ed  plant)  in  the  Azores,  also  visited  South  Africa  and  intro- 
duced many  plants  to  our  English  gardens.  And  as  the  early  pages 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine  testify.  Cape  plants  became  very  popular. 
'I'he  Pelaigoniums  and  Ericas  to  our  ancestors  were  what  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons ai'e  to  us.  The  Cape,  as  Prof.  Bews  says,  has  480  species' 
of  Erica.  A ])oint  was  raised  by  a reviewer,  whence  was  the  source. 
Il  was  sugsrosted  that  South  Europe  or  North  .Africa  may  have  been 
the  centre  of  disi>ersal.  Prof.  Bews  has  treated  the  matter  from  an 
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ecological  standpoint  and  lie  has  opened  out  many  interesting  fields 
for  speculation.  He  is  wise  in  his  advice  against  coming  to  hasty 
conclusions.  An  immense  amount  of  information  about  a most  fas- 
cinating flora  is  given,  for  which  all  botanists  must  be  very  grateful. 

Black,  J.  M.  Flora  of  South  Australia.  Part  ii.,  pp.  155- 
358.  Rogers,  Adelaide,  1924;  5/-. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland,  Membre  d’lnstitute.  Notes  Pterido- 
logiijues.  Fasc.  xiii.,  pp.  304,  1921.  One  may  again  call  to  mind 
that  the  nomenclature  is  practically  identical  with  Prof.  Christen- 
sen’s Indicum.  Bryopteris  is  used  vice  Lastrea  and  Phegopttris  is 
merged  into  it.  PhyUitis  is  also  used.  This  volume  deals  mainly 
with  plants  in  the  Prince’s  own  Herbarium  and  with  Brazilian 
species  collected  by  Glaziou  and  Brusser.  Fasc.  xiv.,  pp.  492,  1921. 
Here  is  given  Dryopterix  Filix-max,  var.  ahhreviata  Bab.,  but  the 
authority  surely  is  (Lam.)  bracketed.  Pteridium  is  used  for  the 
Bracken  but,  as  Schinz  and  Thellung  have  shown,  the  correct  name 
is  Eupterix  Newman.  This  volume  contains  many  Madagascar 
species.  Fasc.  xv.,  pp.  54,  1924.  Includes  Roosevelt’s  specimens 
and  the  African  plants  from  Dummer.  Fasc.  .xvi.,  pp.  198,  tt.  8 
concludes  the  series  for  1925.  The  last  volume  was  graciously  sent 
me  by  H.H.  Princess  Georges  of  Greece.  This  volume,  prepared  by 
His  Highness  during  his  tlistressingly  painful  illness,  describes 
many  Madagascar  Ferns  and  includes  a map  of  that  wonderful 
island.  Many  of  the  specimens  aie  described  by  Christensen,  who 
did  much  work  in  its  preparation.  It  may  be  added  that  Fascicle  fi 
was  not  issued  but  the  material  for  it  has  been  distributed  through 
the  remaining  fascicles — 15  in  all.  It  is  a remarkable  publication 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  Pteridologists.  As  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  his  daughtei’,  the  Princess  Georges  of  Greece,  has  had  the 
collection  on  which  the  fascicles  are  based  (10,000  in  number)  s]den- 
didly  and  conveniently  housed  at  57  Hue  Cuvier,  in  the  (ralerie 
Roland  Bona})arte,  a fitting  monument  to  a great  scientist  and  a 
most  kindly  man. 

Bonnier,  Gaston.  British  Flora.  Translation  and  adapta- 
tion to  British  conditions  by  Fthel  Mellor,  D.Sc.,  of  La  Nouvellc 
Flore  du  Nord  de  la  France  el  de  la  Belgique,  pp.  315.  with  2.300 
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text  ligureis  and  map.  J.  M.  Dent  & Co.,  London,  1925 ; 7/6.  While 
we  are  awaiting  a new  British  Flora,  we  have  here  a compact  and 
handy  volume  which,  while  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing drawn  up  from  French  material,  will  be  helpful  to  run  down  the 
larger  species,  owing  to  the  terse  descriptions  and  the  numerous  text 
figures.  Many  of  our  manuals  err  in  using  too  lengthy  and  too  tech- 
nical terms.  Bonnier  himself  was  content  with  simple  language  and 
aptly  chose  salient  characters.  As  he  said  “if  the  features  of  a per- 
son are  described  in  detail  he  is  not  recognised,  but  if  the  face  be 
seen  the  person  is  recognised  always.”  The  minute  description  of 
a plant  is  not  sufficient  for  its  determination.  When  the  plant  is 
seen  the  observer  experiences  a security  which  is  not  given  by  the 
description.  The  faults  incidental  to  such  a translation — which  de- 
mands an  editor  well  uji  in  field-w'ork  and  recent  botanical  investi- 
gations in  Britain — are  of  using  habitats  which  may  be  correct  for 
France  but  do  not  apply  to  Fnglish  plants.  For  instance,  Dianthus 
caesius  does  not  grow  with  us  in  chalky  fields.  We  miss  many  plants 
which  ought  to -find  a place  and  w'e  find  the  inclusion  of  many  for 
which  there  is  little  e.xcuse : — for  instance  Scurzonera  yrandi flora  is 
given.  Yet,  surely,  if  the  garden  Scorzonera  is  included  the  almost 
certainly  native  C . humilis  should  have  been  included.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  a useful  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  many  cultivated 
species  which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  young  botanist  who  may  find 
a garden  tlowei-  run  wild  and  is  tempted  to  refer  it  to  some  rare 
British  plant.  IIow  many  mistaken  lecords  of  Cotoneaster  infeger- 
rhmi  could  have  been  avoided  had  our  Bi  itish  Flora  included  descrip- 
1 ions  of  C.  micro phylla  and  C.  Simonsii.  Again  Prunella  yrandiflora 
is  described  but  not  P.  lac.iviata,  which  is  found  wild  in  many  local- 
ities. 'J’he  extinct  Carex  Davalliana  finds  a jdace  but  not  the  native 
C:  mirroylorhin . Euphorhia  Es'ula  and  chdcis  (but  not  E.  viryata), 
Ajiiya  yenerrnsis,  C ernstium  niyrescens,  Pyrus  minima,  Alchemilla 
arye.ntea,  Rnwex  arifolins,  Orohanche  reticulata,  0.  Eitro  (yet  0. 
ramosa-  is  in  as  an  alien  upon  an  alien),  E pilnhinm  lAimyi  or  ohsrii- 
rum,  Populns  serotina,  Eperynlnria,  atheniensis.  Say  inn  Kcotiea, 
H ytlriUn.,  Tillnea  nquatirn..  Orchis  praetermissa , Gentiana  septen- 
trinnalis,  Limonium  lychnidifolivni  and  Carex  fidra,  among  others, 
find  no  place;  whereas  Myosofis  sfricfn,  neither  a garden  nor  a na- 
tive plant  of  Bi  itain  is  included.  The  retention  of  the  alien  Enias 
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graminea  is  needless,  and  why  is  Digitalis  grancli-flora  given?  And 
why  Cornus  Mas  and  not  stoUmifera  I Again  the  nomenclature  used 
seems  to  follow  no  rule.  At  present  our  five  British  Floras  are  hope- 
lessly discordant.  This  adds  a sixth  instance  of  diveigency.  In 
Britain  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  Fuinex 
aquaticus  or  Salicornia  fruticosa.  Some  old  hoary  errors  are  per- 
petuated, e.g.,  Orohanche  arenaria  and,  of  course,  Roemeria,  Pin- 
guicula  nlpirut,  Tordylivm.  are  given  as  if  existing  in  Britain.  The 
generic  names  of  Filago  and  Gnaphalium  are  hopelessly  confused. 
We  have  no  G.  arvense  either  garden  or  wild,  nor  II elichrysum  aren- 
arimn.  Such  inclusions  are  mischievous.  Four  genera  are  included 
under  Orchis.  Hahenaria  virescens  appears  as  0.  montano.  We 
cannot  trace  Hahenaria  intncta.  in  the  work  at  all.  What  object  can 
there  be  in  employing  archaic  and  incorrect  names  such  as  Ranun- 
cadus  philonotis,  Scirpus  Rothii^  Cirsiww  anglicum,  Erythraea  in- 
stead of  Centaurivm,  and  Sfatice  instead  of  TAmonium . Many  of 

the  Carex  names  are  also  incorrect.  Other  examples  are  Ornifhopvs 
ehracfeatus  {pinnatus  is  the  correct  trivial),  Valerianella  Morisonii. 
Grepis  tectoi'um  (neither  hortal  nor  British),  and  (7.  virens.  Cus- 
cuta  major,  instead  of  europea,  cites  a pre-Linnean  author.  Miss 
Mellor  has  added  about  70  species  to  those  given  for  the  area  treated 
by  Bonnier,  and  has  deleted  a few  (but  not  all)  which  do  not  occur 
in  Britain.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  commendably  free  from  mis- 
prints. Useful  directions  are  given  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  specimens.  Of  course  the  book  is  not  meant  to  lie  an  inten- 
sive study,  so  we  have  only  one  Hawthorn,  one  Dandelion,  one  Cap- 
sella,  five  Rubi,  two  Burdocks,  five  Roses,  one  Eyebright,  two  Elms, 
and  seven  Fumarias.  The  best  and  most  useful  part  of  the  work  is 
the  index  which  Miss  Mellor  has  prepared.  This  abounds  with  use- 
ful information,  giving  as  it  does  the  etymologx’  of  the  genera,  some 
of  the  svnonyms,  and  the  properties  of  the  plants.  But  is  it  Mentha 
sativa  that  is  used  in  making  Creme  de  Menthe? 

Boroesen,  F.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Canary  Islands  in  D.  Kgl.  Dansk.  Vid.  Selsk.  Skr.  natur.  og 
mathem.  Afd.  8.  Raekke.  vi.,  .3,  285-.3P8,  tt.  .58,  1924. 

Botanicat.  .Abstraots.  Vol.  xiv.  William  Wilkins  Co..  Balti- 
more, 1925. 
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Bouhcaut,  E.,  I). Sc.  Insecticides,  Fungicides  and  Weed- 
KiLLEBS.  A Practical  Manual  on  the  Diseases  of  Plants  and  their 
Kemeilies,  for  the  use  of  manufacturing:  Chemists,  Agriculturists, 
Arbni'icultui  ists  and  Horticulturists,  pj).  431.  Scott,  Hreenwood 
A Son,  Lonilon,  1925;  15/-.  Translated  from  the  French  and 
adapted  to  British  Standards  and  Practice.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  by  Thomas  K.  Burton.  That  this  work  has 
created  a ilemand  is  evidenced  by  this  well-printed  and  well-arranged 
second  edition  by  Mr  Burton.  It  is  espeinally  valuable  from  the 
various  reci|»es  given  being  of  tried  effect.  The  insecticide  industry 
has  been  developed  esjiecially  in  the  United  States,  where  an  active 
and  paternal  government  and  an  excellently  organised  and  most 
energetic  agricultural  dej)arlment  is  tackling  the  great  problem 
which  cultivation  of  i>lants  on  a large  scale  is  sure  to  create.  The 
chief  jireventive  methods  are  those  by  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbon  bisuliihide,  sulphurous  ami  othei-  acids,  phosphorus  com- 
pounds, arsenious  acid  and  compound  alkalies,  metallic  salts,  cop- 
per preparations — perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all — hydrocarbons, 
grease-banding,  and  poisonous  alkaloids  such  as  nicotine.  To  gar- 
deners and  airriculturists  this  work  will  be  of  i-eal  practical  value, 
and  when  it  is  recognised  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  our  vegetable 
produce  is  the  toll  taken  by  plant-diseases  it  will  lie  admitted  that 
the  practical  utility  of  such  a work  as  this  must  be  very  great.  The 
chapter  on  sulphate  of  copper  dressing  for  seed-wheat  is  alone  worth 
the  cost  of  the  volume.  There  is  a good  index  and  the  book  is  well 
printed  and  arranged. 

Bower,  Prof.  F.  O.,  F.R.S.  The  Natural  Classification  of  Ferns 
as  a Study  in  Evolutionary  Methods.  Three  Royal  Institution  Lec- 
tures. May  and  -Tune,  1925.  Nature  ii.,  136. 

Bower,  F.  O.  Plants  and  Man.  Macmillan  A Co.,  Ltd.,  1925. 
Piofessor  Bower  gives  us  in  this  volume  a most  instructive  collec- 
tion of  essays  on  various  aspects  of  man’s  relations  with  the  vege- 
table kingdom — our  entire  dependence  on  it,  direct  or  at  second 
hand,  for  food:  the  injuries  which  we  inflict  upon  it;  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  produced  in  vegetables  and  fruits;  the  changes 
which  we  have  evolved  in  flowers;  our  various  needs  of  different 
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kinds  of  food;  the  necessity  for  us  of  the  three  “ Vitamins;”  the 
fascinating  resemldance  between  man’s  and  plant’s  methods  of  en- 
gineering, together  with  interesting  discussions  on  parasites,  on 
“ conjoint  life  ” and  on  the  not  very  old  discovery  of  “ Mycor- 
hiza.”  The  story  of  plant  life  and  growth  takes  up  chapters  i.,  ii. 
and  iii.  In  iv.  is  pointed  out  the  theoretically  unlimited  scheme 
of  the  plant  body  as  bearing  on  the  size  of  plants,  and  in  chapter 
V.  the  effect  on  plant  developments  of  the  fi.xed  position  as  compared 
with  the  mobile  life  of  most  memliers  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Un- 
der the  head  of  “ Meadow  and  pasture,”  he  tells  us  of  the  parasites 
which  so  much  injure  it  and  we  shall  regret  to  find,  if  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  happy-looking  Eyebright  and  our 
merry  friend  the  Yellow  Rattle  are  among  these  thieves  of  the  vege- 
table world.  In  chapter  .xxiii.  he  enlarges  on  this  subject  as  regards 
flowering  plants.  As  with  human  jiarasites,  so  with  plants,  it  is  a 
case  of  degeneracy  from  a nobler  life,  such  plants  having  more  or 
less  completely  lost  their  chlorophyll,  their  leaves,  their  proper  roots 
— in  a word,  their  self  depemlance.  In  this  way  plants  of  very  dif 
ferent  orders  have  fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  their  ancestors. 
Most  curious  of  all  is  the  of  whose  strange  buds  and  enor- 

mous blos.soms  we  are  given  excellent  pictures.  In  chapter  xxvi., 
the  Professor  discourses  on  Fungal  ])arasitism,  and  gives  us  the  now 
well  known  story  of  the  Aec.  'uJhhm  /{rrheridiff.  When  the  farmers  as- 
serted that  the  rust  in  wheat  was  caused  by  the  Barberry  the  sceptics 
laughed,  but  “ old  experience  ” pi  oved  to  be  right  after  all.  The 
lesson  is  one  to  be  remembered  and  now  other  precisely  similar  cases 
have  been  discovered  and.  like  the  Aecidium,  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  legislation.  But  these  studies  of  parasitism  lead  us  up 
to  a much  more  pleasant  arrangement — the  mutual  assistance  of  a 
Fungus  and  a tree  or  smaller  jilant  to  the  benefit  of  lx)th.  This  form 
of  symbiosis,  co-partnershi]>  or  conjoint  life  has  been  called  Mycov- 
biza,  and  there  are,  we  are  told,  two  forms  of  it.  In  the  first  the 
fungus  is  entirely  outside  the  tree — Oak,  Hornbeam,  Beech — and 
di’aws  from  the  soil  soluble  salts,  combined  nitrogen,  and  even  per- 
haps organic  material  from  the  humus.  This  nourishment  it  sup- 
plies to  some  of  the  rootlets  of  the  tree  and,  it  may  be,  receives  car- 
bohydrates in  return.  In  the  second  case  the  fungus  penetrates  the 
living  cells  of  its  host,  the  symbiosis  l>eing  more  intimate  than  in 
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the  liist  case.  This  is  characteristic  of  heather,  rhododendron,  and 
some  orchids.  Tlie  fungus  leaches  not  only  tlie  root  but  also  the 
stem,  the  leaves  and  even  the  coats  of  the  seed.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  heather  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fungus  for 
the  growth  of  the  seedlings  and  for  its  subsequent  existence,  and  on 
this  “ infection  ” by  the  fungus  the  life  of  various  orchids  has  also 
lieen  shown  to  depend.  The  history  of  the  Bird’s-nest  Orchis  illus- 
trates this  wonderful  co-partnership.  The  subject  suggests  wide 
possibilities  of  research.  But  we  now  come  to  the  more  practical 
])art  of  the  essays — man’s  direct  relation  lo  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  a very  much  needed  warning  is  given  for 
many  gov’ernments.  We  are  told,  with  plentiful  statistics,  of  man’s 
<lestruction  of  the  forest.  In  the  long  war  between  forest  and 
meadow  nature  has  long  ago  established  a truce  and  a balance;  but 
man.  regardless  of  the  future  wants  of  his  race  and  forgetful  even 
of  the  danger  to  himself  from  this  reckless  expenditure  of  capital, 
(i|.s- every whei-e  cutting  down  the  forest  and  failing  to  replenish  it. 

‘ The  whole  world,”  says  the  Brofessoi’,  ” is  living  a spendthrift 
life.”  There  is.  too,  the  continual  loss  of  instructive  and  interest- 
ing jdants,  even  as  in  the  animal  world  so  many  creatures  are  lieing 
exterminated  through  selfishness,  greed  and  vanity.  And  Avho  can 
say  but  that  some  of  these  endangered  plants  may  have  properties 
of  infinite  vahie  to  man?  The  sti’ange  and  extreme  changes  which 
can  be  effected  in  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  liy  selection  occupy 
chapters  xiii.,  xiv.  and  xv.,  and  the  sulijei't  is  illustrated  by  the 
manifold  derivatives  of  the  wild  Brassica  olcrarca  and  B.  catn /fextrh. 
In  reading  chapter  xii.  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  such 
changes  as  have  been  produced  by  “ doubling  ” Peonies  and  Dahlias 
have  not  lieen  the  reverse  of  improvement,  and  the  conqiarison  which 
is  beautifully  shown  on  page  141  between  a wild  “ Guelder  Rose 
and  the  meaningless  ball  of  sterile  flowers  that  ]>asse«  for  it  in  our 
gardens  certainly  allows  us  to  think  that  nature’s  taste  is  su|ierior 
to  ours  or  at  any  rate  to  the  gardeners’  who  ]u-oduce  it.  In  cha]i- 
ters  xvii.  to  xx.  we  have  a point  of  immense  interest — the  mechani- 
cal construction  of  trees  and  plants  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
sup])ort  or  recover  from  the  assaults  of  winds  and  storms.  The  pro- 
fessor points  out  the  similarity  of  the  various  methods  adojited  by 
man  and  by  plants  to  secure  strength.  It  scarcely  a)>])ears  that  men 
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l)ave  anywhere  copied  naline  but  one  may  well  lielieve  that  the 
enfi;ineer  of  the  future,  if  also  a botanist,  may  some  day  get  an  idea 
from  her  plans.  ('hu]»ter  wi.  should  be  interesting  to  the  matron 
and  caterer  of  cmi‘  homes  and  indee<l  to  all  who  have  regard  for 
health.  Thei’e  we  have  impi’essed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  variety 
in  food  for  all — fi'esh  fruits,  green  vegetables,  and  the  like,  and  wc 
are  told  the  story  of  the  three  “ Vitamins  ” with  cautions  as  to  their 
preservation  during  the  cooking  of  the  foods  which  contain  them. 
An  intei’esting  point  here  is  the  way  in  which  men  have,  by  some 
instinct  and  without  any  science,  combined  different  foods  to  supply 
a perfect  diet,  as  foi-  instance  almonds  and  i-aisins.  In  an  old  book, 
“ The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,”  other  cases  of  the  same  thing 
were  given,  the  i-esult  of  either  taste  or  of  experience.  Cres.s  grown 
on  layers  of  cotton  wool,  an  amusement  of  our  young  days,  is  sug- 
gested as  supplying  a green  food  when  other  such  food  is  not  pro- 
curable. And  we  are  not  to  forget  that  dried  and  pre.served  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  not  of  the  same  value  as  fresh  ones.  We  shall 
of  us  welcome  his  allusion  to  ” sensational  writing  ” on  such  sub’ 
jects  as  he  has  been  treating  of.  Mo.st  of  us  have  come  across  popu- 
lar books  of  the  sort,  and  ])erha])s  lx?en  misled  by  them  ! These 
essays  have  mostly  been  reprinted  from  various  publications  and 
even  yet  1 have  not  enumerated  all  the  interesting  subjects  on  which 
the  Professor  has  instructed  us,  as  the  lessons  of  the  seashore,  the 
Iwtany  of  golf  links  and  playing  fields,  the  production  of  textiles 
and  twine,  bacteria,  and  even  scavenging  and  its  necessity.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  has  been  equally  instructive  and  practical  in 
them  and  one  can  only  hope  that  his  warnings  on  the  subject  of 
health  and  on  man’s  thoughtless  interference  with  nature  may  not 
be  without  effect.  F.  Bennett. 

British  Bryolouical  Society.  Report  for  1925.  President, 
S.  M.  MacVicar.  Tncludes  new  discoveries,  also  an  interesting  paper 
on  “ An  Autumn  at  the  English  Lakes,”  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead. 

Brown.  N.  E.  Mesembryanthemum  and  some  new  Genera  separ- 
ated from  it.  Gard.  Ghron.  ii..  211,  2.82.  Shows  that  the  Linnean 
genus  was  made  u]i  of  discordant  elements  and  is  badly  described. 
TTe  makes  M.  umhelUifuw  Ti.  the  type  of  the  newly  restricted  genus 
and  gives  a very  useful  clavis  to  the  large  number  of  genera  (48') 
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which  he  makes.  He  says  the  fruit-characters  have  been  greatly 
neglected  by  botanists,  although  they  are  of  great  taxonomic  value. 

Browne,  Lady  Isabel  M.  P.  Notes  on  the  Cones  of  the  Calamo- 
stachys  type  in  the  Renault  and  Roche  Collections  in  the  Museum  ;i 
Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris.  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  39,  313-3.o8, 
1925.  Structure  of  the  Rhizome  of  Equisetuw  giganteum . Bot. 
Cazette  80,  47,  1925. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Vol.  52.  Editor, 
Tracy  Elliot  Hazen. 

Burkill,  I.  H.,  and  Henderson,  M.  R.  Flora  of  Taiping.  This 
is  one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  1980  species  of  flowerinir 
plants  are  recorded,  of  w'hich  41  have  been  introduced.  The  authoi  s 
state  that  there  are  360  endemic  species  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Cambridge  : Delectum  Seminum  ex  Hort.  Cantabrigiense  Aca- 
DEMiAE,  1925.  Arranged  according  to  Engler’s  System.  No  capi- 
tals are  used  for  species  named.  Aizoidaceae  not  Ficoidaceae  or 
Ficoideae  is  used.  Has  not  Tetragoniaceae  the  prior  claim? 

C.\NADiAN  Arctic  Expedition,  1913-18.  Report  of  the  Botany. 
Vol.  4,  by  G.  K.  Merrill.  Lichens.  Vol.  5.  Southern  Party,  1913- 
16,  by  Fritz  Johansen.  F.  A.  Acland  Ollaway,  1924. 

Chamberlain,  Prof.  C.  J.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  4th  re- 
vised edition,  pp.  xi.,  349.  Chicago  University  Press;  Cambridge 
T'niversity  Press,  London,  1924.  Origin  of  Cycads.  Science  61, 
1925.  “ We  feel  certain  that  the  facts  already  known  prove  that  the 

Cycadales  have  come  from  the  Cycadofilicales  (Pteridos]ierms)  and 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  two  groups  may  have  occurred  long 
before  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous.”  Comparitive  Morphology  of 
Cytoplasm  and  Chromatin.  Bot.  Gaz.  80,  203,  1925. 

Ctiarbonnel,  J.  B.  Menthae  Exsiccatae  de  la  Monde  du  Plantes. 
1924-25.  Includes  a large  number  of  varieties  of  Mentha  lot^gi folia . 

Chreseman,  T.  F.  Manual  of  the  New  Zeat>and  Flora.  2nd 
edition.  Edited  by  W.  R.  B.  Oliver,  pp.  xliv.,  1163.  W.  A.  T. 
Skinner,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1926, 
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Craib,  W.  G.  Flores  Sinensis  Enumeratio.  pp.  198.  Luizac 
& Co.,  London  : 12  /6. 

Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine.  Edited  by  O.  Stapf,  Ph.I).  tt. 
90.35-9081.  The  name  Crocint  f\  utfichyamm  is  properly  restoi'ed  for 
the  plant  figured  by  Maw  in  Genus  Crocus,  t.  iv.,  as  zonatus,  Koch 
having  described  his  plant  12  years  before  Klatt  described  zonatvs. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Miller’s  Abridg.  of  Gard.  Diet.,  ed.  1754,  is 
cited  for  PuhatrUa,  and  the  editor  adopts  the  .separation  of  it  as  a 
rlistinct  genus,  despite  the  union  of  it  with  Anemone  by  Bentham 
and  Hookej-.  A beautiful  new  species  Chionodoxa  Siehei  is  de- 
scribed by  Stapf.  It  was  discovered  by  George  Maw  on  Nymph  Dagh 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Daiilstedt,  H.  Taraxaca  fron  Vastra  Norge.  Bergens  Mus. 
Aai’bok,  N.  G,  1923-4. 

Danser,  Dr  B.  H.  Over  de  Beteekenis  van  de  Plantengeograydiie 
vooi-  de  Phvlogenie  de  Systematick.  pp.  31,  1925.  liumex  cxmil , 
nov.  hybr.  (/?.  fennicn^i  x nepalensin)  overg.-ned.  Kruid.  Arch.  213. 
1925. 

Davidson,  J.,  D.Sc.  A List  of  British  Aphides.  Including 
note-s  on  their  Synonymy,  their  recorded  Distribution,  and  Food 
Plants  in  Britain  and  a Food  Plant  Index,  pp.  176.  Longmans. 
Green  & Co.,  London,  1925  ; 12/6.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  Roth- 
amsted  Monogi-aphs  on  Agricultural  Science  which  have  been  edited 
1)V  Sir  E.  John  Russell.  The  last  work  on  the  subject.  Buckton’s 
Monograph  of  British  Aphides,  was  issued  1871-1883.  Since  then 
many  species  have  been  added,  and  the  nomenclature  (Botany  has 
not  the  monopoly  of  phantasmagorical  changes)  has  “ undergone 
revolutionaiy  changes.”  Here  the  species  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  starting  point  in  nomenclature  dates  from  the 
Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus  1758 — so  that  some  of  the  names  used 
by  Buckton,  who  went  back  to  1737.  are  not  retained.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  plant  names  are  not  more  in  accord  with  the  Aefest 
oi-  general  use.  There  is  no  excuse  for  Tmi^ilago  petas^itea  or  Triti- 
enm  repetiK  being  chosen,  as  Linnaeus  spelt  the  former  with  a capi- 
tal.’ In  this  work  no  capitals  are  used  in  the  case  of  old  generic 
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names  or  tliose  l)ased  on  a personal  name,  «•</.,  Achillea  inillefuliiim , 
or  As/fle/i iuni  fdix-fuemin-a , so  an  inexcusable  name  is  used  twice  for 
one  plant  since  no  author  of  I'epute  now  puts  the  Lady  Fern  as  an 
Anplenkun . Other  extraordinary  plant  names  aie  Arumlo  Epiyos, 
Vontederut  cordata,  Chenopodi/um  quinos^a,  both  Alisma-  aqvatica 
and  d.  Plantago,  Fimileo,  Acroliniicm , both  Fliiiia?ithus  GrhJa- 
yalli  and  B.  minor,  Larix  decidua  and  L.  communis.  But  there  arc 
many  othei-s  which  suggest  calling  in  a taxonomist  to  revise  the  next 
pi’oof  sheets.  “Carcx  dioca"  (as  it  is  spelled  in  several  places)  “roots 
in  nests  of  ants,”  a very  unusual  habitat.  As  far  as  the  Aphides  are 
concerned  the  work  is  valuable,  rendered  more  so,  as  it  is,  by  a 
separate  list  of  generic  names,  with  synonyms.  There  is  a good 
l)ibliography.  That  it  is  well  got  up  and  ]>rinted  the  names  of  the 
publishers  are  a sufficient  guarantee. 

Devon.  Sixteenth  Report  on  the  Flora  and  Botany  of  Devon. 
Recorder,  Miss  C.  IC.  Laiter.  Trans.  Devon.  Ass.  56,  111-121,  1924. 
Includes  Draha  mvralis  L.  from  Bishop’s  Tawton,  “ the  only  satis- 
factory record  ” for  Devon;  Bvhus  T^eyarim  Rogers  from  Athering- 
ton,  Hiern;  j)ink-flowered  Oxalis  Bcetosella  from  Loxhore ; Ophrys 
Trollii  from  near  Veaton,  and  Tjilium  Martagon  L.  from  Luppitts. 
When  will  a geneial  Flora  be  published?  There  are  many  MSS.  re- 
cords and  Miss  Barter  is  to  be  congratulated  in  bringing  these  vari- 
ous notes  together. 

Dixon,  H.  N.,  and  Nicholson,  W.  F.  New  British  Biyophytes. 
Journ.  Bot.  125,  1925.  W eh  era  caJcnrea  Warnst.  (Lcavcs,  Belfast); 
Grimmia  andreaeoides  Limpr.  (Snowdon);  Fossomhromn  Loifles- 
hergeri  Schift’n.  and  Gonglnnthvs  ericetorum  Nees  (Lizard);  Cepha- 
lozia  rompactn  Warnst.  (floathland,  Yorks). 

Domin,  Prof.  Kahi..  Contributions  to  the  Morphology  and  Ter- 
atology of  Plants.  Bui.  Intern.  I’Acad.  Sc.  Boheme,  1923.  In- 
stances of  coleophylla  in  Ranvmrtdvs  hvlhosus  are  shown,  ami 
ihe  evolution  of  leaves  in  Samhnrus  nigra  and  Onanin  spinnsa. 

Drummond,  Prof.  J.  M.  E.  Royal  Phil.  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  Febru- 
ary, 1925.  The  average  Linnean  species  which  resolved  itself  un- 
der cultivation  into  a numlier  of  smaller  units  commonly  calleil 
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varieties  “could  Ikj  further  analysed  into  still  smaller  units,  the  ‘pure 
lines’,”  and  these  may  he  separated  from  one  another  in  the  case  of 
self-fei'tile  plants  by  the  simple  expedient  of  bl  eeding  in  each  gener- 
ation from  a single  self-fertilised  plant.  Such  pure  lines  have  been 
proved  to  maintain  their  distinctive  characters  for  over  fifty  gener- 
ations, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  there  be  any  unit  of  a 
higher  order  of  magnitude  than  the  individual,  which  represents  the 
unit  of  evolution,  that  unit  is  the  pure  line. 

Dymes,  T.  a.,  F.L.S.  On  Collecting  and  Curating  Fruits  and 
Seeds  for  the  Study  of  Local  Dispeisal.  Essex  Nat.  xxi.,  43-59. 
This  is  an  extremely  piactical  paper  containing  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  we  would  much  like  to  reprint  it  in  a condensed  form. 

Enuler  -vnd  I’liANTL.  Pflanzenfamilien.  Ed.  *2,  enlarged,  A. 
l‘iNuu:i{.  Mosses,  2nd  |)ai-t,  V.  F.  Brotherus,  jip.  iv.,  542,  tt.  376 
and  Indices,  vols.  1 and  2.  VV.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1925;  34 
marks. 

Enuleb,  a.  Das  Pflan/enheich.  Cruciferae-Biassiceae.  O. 
E.  Schulz,  pp.  100,  tt.  26,  1923.  Euphorbiaceae.  F.  Pax  A K. 
Hoffmann.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1924. 

EoINBUBUH.  'rUANSACTIONS  AND  PllOOEBDINGS  OF  THE  BOTANICAL 

Society,  vol.  xxix.,  1924.  Carex  nrirroylochin , Scottish  Taraxaca  C. 
C.  Druce.  Primulu  Pm/Jiana,  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith.  Additional 
Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Culbin  Sands,  E.  J.  A.  Stewart  and  Donald 
Patton.  Notes  on  Poianwgefon  by  Arth.  Bennett.  These  include  P. 
(tlpinus  X poli/ijonifolim  found  by  Dr  Druce  at  St  Ouen’s,  Jersey; 
7b  nipinm  x heferopht/U = P.  nericeus  (Hagstr.)  found  by  Dr 
Druce  in  the  River  Don  near  Alford,  N.  Aberdeen;  P.  heterophyllus 
X polygonifoUuii  = P.  Scernen i { Xsch.  and  Craebn.  found  by  Dr 
Druce  in  the  River  Laune,  Co.  Kerry  (see  Rep.  B.E.C.  631,  1922); 
7b  zdKterifoJiua.  vn)‘.  nov.  nniericatn/.<t  A.  Benn.  from  the  States:  P. 
ro/onifu-'<  X = P.  perpygnmru.^  Hagstr.  (see  Rep.  B.E.C. 

630,  1922).  Mv  authority  for  the  Biu  well  jdant.  lieing  the  same  as 
the  Irish  plant,  was  Dr  llagstrom.  As  regards  the  Lligwy  station  it 
must  1)0  icmcmbcicil  that  a century  ago  a lake  exivsted  alx>ve  the 
stream,  but  it  is  miw  drained.  In  that  piece  of  water  hybridisation 
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miglit  have  taken  place  and  the  parent  or  parents  may  have  disap- 
})eared.  P.  foliosU'ff  Rat'.,  found  by  our  member,  Mr  W.  D’Urban, 
near  I'lxeter,  .Mr  Jiennett  names  var.  diffuaws,  a grade  questioned 
by  an  American  authority.  P.  alatufi  i/ctm,  a new  species,  found  in 
Mandschuria,  named  liy  Bennett  P.  maiuhchwitnsis,  is  raised  to 
specific  rank.  P.  Hagstromii  Benn.  is  from  British  Columbia  and 
P.  venosns  from  Natal.  Notes  on  Caithness  plants,  Arth.  Bennett. 
-Moss  Records  for  Selkirk,  J.  R.  Simpson.  Additions  to  the  Flora  of 
Orkney,  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston.  These  include  Taraxacum  lattifrons 
Dahlst.,  T.  subsimile  Dahlst.,  and  Zannichcllia  repenn.  This  re- 
places Z.  polycarpa  from  the  Loch  of  Kirkbister.  Agropyron  juti- 
ccuitn  (recorded  as  Triticu-nt)  y.  repent  has  been  described  as  x A. 
Hackelii  Druce.  It  is  not  the  acuta  in  of  DC.  with  which  it  was  at 
first  identified.  Obituaries  are  given  of  Eugene  Warming  and 
Richard  Globe  Guyer.  Flora  of  Salisbury  Crags,  G.  B.  Wallace. 
Mentions  “ seeds  sown  on  Calton  Hill  and  the  Foot  of  Salisbury 
Crags  in  the  year  1822.”  All  these  are  said  to  lie  extinct.  Silene 
Italicu  was  collected  in  1834.  Mr  Wallace  enumerates  178  species. 
He  noticed  68  species  in  1924.  Notes  on  British  Carices,  Arth.  Ben- 
nett. Regarding  Carex  Davalliana  Sm.  Mr  Bennett  says  that  doubts 
were  expi'essed  for  many  years  whether  this  really  had  occurred  in 
Bi  itain.  That  is  so  since  the  Mearnshire  si)ecimens  were  only  a form 
of  diaira  (see  Extinct  and  Dubious  Plants  of  Britain),  but  Mr  Fors- 
tei  ’s  })lant  from  Lansdowne,  Bath,  which  I have  in  my  Herbarium, 
is  the  true  species.  It  is  now  extinct  as  the  site  was  built  over.  C. 
aquatilia,  var.  rigida,  Mr  Bennett  considers  to  be  a “ remarkable 
variety  ” quite  unlike  any  form  in  the  splendid  series  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian specimens  in  Almquist’s  herbarium.  It  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries,  ami  Kenmoi’e  Holms,  New 
Galloway.  One  may  add  that  “ var.  montana  ” of  C.  jitdicaris  was 
named  a forma  not  a variety.  Specific  rank  is  awarded  to  C.  dis- 
color Nylander.  Bennett  found  it  in  Herbaria  from  (’aenlochan, 
Forfar  (B.  White)  but  Nyman,  Richter  and  Abmpiist  all  refei-  it  tt' 
a form  <tf  s(diiia.  C.  faccn  Schreb.,  I771=C.  diversicolor  Cranlz. 
1776.  See  my  note  in  Pep.  B.E.C.  where  the  various  varieties  are 
put  under  the  species  of  Ci  antz.  C.  fava  x m.ratdl.'<=  x C.  MarshoUi 
.\rfh.  Bennel.  1 am  not  siii'e  whethei’  the  first  |iarent  is  typical 
fiava.  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Orkney,  Col.  H.  11.  Johnston.  Cer- 
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ostium  tetrandum  Curt.,  var.  eglanduiosum  ('.  E.  Salm.  Col.  John- 
ston found  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  early  season  were  eglan- 
dular,  and  that  those  growing  in  the  later  part  of  the  year  were 
glandular,  but  one  cannot  be  certain  if  the  original  eglandular 
plants  developed  glands,  although  this  is  not  unlikely.  In  such  fluid 
species  as  Cerastia  soils  and  exposure  have  great  influence,  and  a 
varietal  grade  for  such  a divergence  seems  unnecessary.  One  regrets 
to  see  the  name  Equisetwm  tt mhrosuni  replace  the  valid  name  of  E. 
jtratense  Khrh.,  for  which  no  reason  can  lie  assigned.  Notes  on 
Strand  Plants,  North  .M.  Cummings.  Atriplex  Bahingtonii.  The 
name  should  be  -1.  glahriuscxda  Edmondston,  given  in  his  Flora  of 
Shetland  before  Woods  named  it  *1.  Bahingtonii . Notes  on  Cana- 
lian  and  Madeiran  Semper  viva , K.  L.  Praeger. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Carden,  Notes  from.  .w.  Revision 
of  the  Genus  Nomocharis  and  the  Genus  Coluria,  W.  Edgar  Evans. 

Farrow,  E.  Bickworth,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Plant  Life  on  East 
Anglican  Heaths  : being  Observational  and  Experimental  Studies 
of  the  Vegetation  of  Breckland.  pp.  1U8.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1925;  7/6.  Notices  of  this  have  appeared  in  our  Reports  as 
it  was  being  published  in  the  Journal  of  Ecology.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  lantern  slides  of  the  photographs  can  lie  obtained  at 
1/6  each  from  Flatters  & Garnett,  609  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
The  area  treated  is  a fascinating  one  to  the  field  liotanist.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles,  and  its  highest  point  is  only  about 
150  feet  in  altitude.  6’he  underlying  rock  is  chalk,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  thin  layers  of  l>oulder-clay  or  fine  sandy  de- 
]»osits.  The  low  rainfall  (22.5  inches)  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the 
di  iest  districts  in  Britain.  One  of  its  features  is  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  diy  heath-land,  where  Si/ene  Otites,  Artemisia  campes- 
fris.  Sclera nfhm'^  perennis.  Herniaria  glahro.  SiJene  conica,  Carex 
arrnaria,  etc.,  grow  to  the  marsh  occupied  by  Drosera,  Erica  Tefra- 
lir,  /I i/drocof//le.  Anagallis  teneJla,  etc.  One  of  the  curious  factors 
is  that  of  the  influence  in  distribution  caused  by  the  immense  quan- 
litv  of  rabbits  with  which  the  county  abounds.  Mr  Farrow  believes 
that  they  I riDg  about  the  degeneration  of  Calluna-heath  to  grass- 
heath,  and  lie  includes  some  good  photographs  to  illustrate  it.  Pro 
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tecteci  spaces  show  Sedum  acre,  (Janipanula  rot  andif  alia,  Gal  ram 
verum,  etc.,  Howeriiig  freely,  while  open  ureas  are  bitten  down.  He 
finds  that  Sohtnu.m  niyruni,  Voniam  maculatum , Urtica  dioica  and 
U.  arena  are  the  only  heri)aceous  plants  which  are  nut  more  or  less 
severely  attacked  by  them.  In  our  Berkshire  area  of  Wytham,  where 
l abbits  were  a pestilential  curse,  one  noticed  that  Coiiiwn  and  Atro- 
IHi  were  attacked  but  Euonymua  was  shunned.  Their  tree  ravages 
receive  due  attention.  Eapteria  is  also  an  inimical  feature  in 
Breckland  as  elsewhere.  The  author  adheres  to  the  better  known 
name  of  Eteris.  The  effects  of  sand-bla.st  are  also  vividly 
shown.  Dr  Farrow  is  to  be  congratulated  on  com])leting  so  valu- 
able a contribution  to  the  ecology  of  Breckland  which  the  Cambridge 
Fniversity  Press  has  issued  in  such  an  attractive  style. 

Fkknai.I),  Prof.  M.  L.  Persistence  of  Plants  in  Unglaciated 
.\reas  of  Boreal  America.  Memoirs  of  the  (fray  Herbarium  of  Har- 
vard University.  Reprinted  from  Mem.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  .w.,  241-336,  1925.  The  author  says  that  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  plants  of  continental  regions  are  wide-spiead  and  somewhat 
general  in  occurrence  in  proper  habitats  over  extensive  areas.  Foi- 
instance,  such  a tree  as  the  Pitch  Pine  of  Eastern  North  America  oc- 
curs from  Southern  Maine  to  Lake  Ontario  and  south  to  the  hills  of 
Northern  Georgia  and  Tennessee;  or  the  common  pitcher  plant  oc- 
curs in  peat-bogs  from  Florida  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula  and  west  through  the  Northern  States  aiul  Canada  to  Iowa 
and  Mackenzie.  One  of  the  first  plants  I noticed  on  the  Western 
Coast  was  Cornus  canadensis  at  Vancouver  and  it  was  one  of  the  last 
1 noticed  near  t^ueliec.  Prof.  Fernald  says  the  plants  which  charac- 
terise the  Arctic  Regions  show  an  “ amazingly  disrupted  occui'rence 
— on  various  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  or  on  the  Arctic  or 
sub-Arctic  coasts  of  America,  and  in  the  Arctic  areas  of  Eurasia, 
with  localised  colonies  i.solated  far  to  the  South;  o)-  on  bleak  s])ots  in 
( be  al])ine  areas  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  tlie  ('arpatliians,  the 
Himalayas,  Altai,  Rocky  Mountains  of  Alberta  or  Coloiado.  ,Mt. 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  oi-  ,Mt.  Kaluuidin  in  Maine.”  Dr 
Feniald’s  idea  is  that  the.se  regioiis  nccupied  by  a Western  tdora  le 
niained  almost  coni)tletely  nnglaciateil  during  the  Pleistocene.  He 
allndes  to  the  flora  of  Greenlaml,  itself  still  in  the  glacial  period. 
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Yet  in  its  800, UOU  square  miles  of  area  416  species  of  plants  are 
known.  The  memoir  deserves  very  careful  study. 

Gamble,  J.  S.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  Part  vii.  Nyctaginaceae  to  Euphorbiaceae.  pp.  1161- 
1346.  Adlard  & Son  ife  West  NeAvman,  London,  1925;  8/-.  This  part 
is  carried  on  with  the  same  meticulous  care  which  marks  the  preced- 
ing six  parts.  Alas,  before  it  was  issued,  its  talented  author  passed 
away. 

Gardner,  J.  Stanley.  The  Natural  History  of  Wicken  Fen. 
Part  2,  pp.  65-171.  Bowes  & Bowes,  ('and)ridge,  1925;  6/-. 

Gates,  Prof.  Buggles.  Mutation.  Lecture  at  King’s  College. 
See  Nature  409,  1925.  Chtlidonium  laciniatutn  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Godfery,  Col.  M.  J.  Three  Hybrids  of  Nigritella  nigra  Reichb. 
in  Switzerland.  Journ.  Bot.  313,  1925.  Fertilisation  of  Ophrys 
speculmn,  0.  lutea  and  0.  fn-'sca,  l.c.  33,  1925.  The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  awarded  Mrs  Godfery  on  November  3rd  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  for  her  exhibit  of  184  water  colour  drawings  of  Euro- 
pean Orchids  prepared  from  living  plants  collected  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  by  Col.  Godfery. 

Goulding,  R.  W.  Memoir  of  Richard  Kaye,  Bt.,  D.C.L.,  Dean 
of  Lincoln.  A delightful  study  of  a notable  person  whose  acquain- 
tance with  botany  was  practically  unknown  to  most  of  us.  However. 
Mr  Goulding  supplied  a List  of  Plants  at  Welbeck  and  Kirkby  from 
the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  18565,  pp.  68-69,  which  was  compiled  by  Dr 
Kaye  in  1777  for  Welbeck  and  in  1774  for  Kirkby.  These  will  be  in 
many  cases  the  first  evidence  of  them  as  plants  of  Notts.  They  in- 
clude Cymhalaria  rotundifolia  and  Blacksfonia  perfoliata.  The  ad- 
ventive  Salvia  Horminum  was  seen  by  Kaye  in  1782  and  by  Mr 
Goulding  in  1924. 

Gardeners’  Chronici-e.  5 Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
W.C.2;  30/-  per  annum.  This  old-established  gardening  paper  still 
mainlains  its  high  reputation  and  much  of  general  interest  will  be 
found  in  its  pages.  .4mong  articles  of  value  are  : — The  Garden  in 
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Antiquity  : Early  Persian  Influence,  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend,  pp.  130- 
194.  The  Assyrean  Achievements,  pp.  184-252.  Mummy  Plants  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  p.  436.  Early  Egyptian  Garden  Craft,  ii.,  p.  70. 
Ancient  China,  p.  106.  Chinese  Classics,  p.  150.  Hindu  Gardens, 
p.  251.  An  article  with  a portrait  of  Dr  W.  B.  Brierley,  the  well- 
known  Rothamsted  scientist,  p.  104.  Heracleuin  villusum,  with  il- 
lustration, p.  113.  Geraniuvi  Endressi,  with  a supposed  hybrid 
with  striatum,  p.  126.  The  Tomato,  its  History,  with  a figure  from 
Dodonaeus,  circa  1587.  Plants  of  chalky  soils,  p.  139.  Stock  and 
Scion,  p.  165,  mentions  a graft  hybrid  of  Aucuha  Japonica,  var. 
varieyata,  made  by  Mr  F.  Sansome.  He  took  a scion  from  a green- 
leaved form  and  grafted  on  it  the  variegated-leaved  plant  when  it 
became  variegated.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  such  a 
change.  Tilia  europea  has  been  grafted  on  T.  petiolaris.  The 
branches  of  the  stock  wei’e  defoliated  in  the  autumn  while  those  of 
the  graft  still  bore  their  green  leaves.  Familiar  Plants  of  Palestine, 
p.  208.  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  p.  284.  Old  Egyptian  Vine 
Cultures,  p.  375.  Sanskrit  Gleanings,  p.  311.  Sacred  Plants  of  the 
Hindus,  p.  350.  Gardens  of  Damascus  and  Syria,  p.  430.  British 
Plants  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  March  10th — plants  dis- 
covered or  named  by  the  exhibitor.  Dr  G.  C.  Druce,  p.  60.  Vegetable 
Mariows,  p.  224,  with  figures  from  Dodonaeus’  Herbal,  1664.  Tim- 
ber of  Ancient  London,  p.  302,  Mr  A.  D.  Webster.  Water  pipes 
which  had  been  in  use  for  300  years  were  of  elm — the  pipes  being 
laid  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  1609-1613.  The  trunks  were  about  18 
inches  diameter  and  the  wood  was  <piite  sound.  In  connection  with 
the  approaches  to  London  Bridge  large  quantities  of  native  trunks 
were  found.  The  fosse  embankment  on  the  south  side  of  Thames 
Street  was  formed  of  large  solid  trunks  of  Oak  and  Chestnut,  rough- 
ly hewn,  and  about  two  feet  square.  Lower  down  the  river  at  Dagen- 
ham yew  was  used,  the  trees  being  from  14-16  inches  diameter  and 
perfectly  sound  except  the  sap-wood.  Willow  trees  also  were  fouml, 
some  being  two  feet  and  more  in  diameter.  Garden  Notes  from 
South-West  Scotland,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  p.  306.  Kingdon  Ward  : 
Eighth  Expedition  in  Asia.  pi>.  236,  318,  394,  434,  ii.,  12,  50,  90, 
130,  191,  231,  292,  408,  448,  482.  Dr  (4.  Claridge  Dnice,  with  1)oj- 
trait,  p.  360.  Savoy  Cabbage,  with  a picture  from  Dodonaevis’  Her- 
bal of  1564,  p.  341.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  .Alfred  Mond,  Bt.,  346.  Prof. 
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F.  W.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  with  portrait,  p.  388.  A new  genus  of  Cac- 
taceae  from  Mexico — Roseocactus  Berger,  fig.  188,  p.  415.  Autumn 
in  the  Punjab,  O.  Burrows,  p.  92.  On  Variegation,  ii.,  p.  21.  Kale, 
ii.,  155,  with  illustrations  from  Dodonaeus’  Herbal.  Half-an-hour 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  The  Dandelion,  S.  B.  Dicks,  p. 
253,  but  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  recent  works  on  the  genus,  i.e., 
Handel-Mazzeti  or  Dahlstedt. 

Guant,  a.  L.  a Monograph  on  the  genus  Mimulus.  Ann.  Miss. 
Bot.  Gard.  ii.,  99-388.  April-September  1924.  January  1925. 

Haines,  H.  H.  The  Botany  of  Bihak  and  Oiussa.  An  Accounfe 
of  all  the  known  Indigenous  Plants  of  the  Province  and  of  the  most 
Important  or  most  commonly  Cultivated  Exotic  ones.  In  6 parts, 
pp.  199,  ii.,  1-1058.  W.  Thacker  & Co.,  London,,  1921-25;  62 
rupees. 

Hall,  Rev.  Chables  A.  The  Open  Book  to  Nature.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Nature  Study.  3rd  edition,  pp.  256.  A.  A C.  Black, 
Ltd.,  London,  1925;  6/-. 

Hampton,  F.  A.,  M.A.  The  Scent  of  Flowers  and  Leaves:  its 
Purpose  and  Relation  to  Man.  pp.  129.  Dulau  A Co.,  Ijondon, 
1925;  6/-.  This  work  is  commendable  for  the  original  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  He  alludes  to  the  sense  of  smell — a 
hedonistic  sense,  a means  of  pleasure,  a slightly  warning  value — 
the  last,  an  easily  over-rated  thing,  since,  while  it  makes  one  intoler- 
ant of  defective  sanitation,  does  not  reject  a well-hung  pheasant. 
As  he  says,  we  do  more  smelling  by  the  palate  than  through  the  nose, 
for  the  latter  is  just  as  sensitive  to  a trace  of  garlic  in  a bowl  of  salad 
as  it  is  in  detecting  a quarter  of  a millionth  of  a grain  of  chlorphe- 
nol  in  50  cc.  of  air.  A good  wine  taster  can  identify  30  or  more 
varieties  of  wine  with  his  eyes  shut.  But  the  sense  can  be  educated, 
so  that  flower  scents,  which  at  first  were  thought  to  be  the  same,  can  be 
segregated.  He  says  that  keenness  of  scent  is  especially  developed  in 
dark-haired  people.  Albinos  are  usually  unable  to  smell.  He  points 
out  that  the  odour  of  some  substances  changes  with  dilution — indol 
concenti’ated  is  sewage-like;  diluted  it  is  like  Norcissm.  We  know 
that  the  Howers  of  Tilia  give  a perfume  wdiich  is  distinctly  more  plea- 
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sant  and  more  powerful  at  some  distances  from  the  tree.  Flower 
scent  is  primarily  due  to  the  presence  of  essential  oils,  attars,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  well-known  rose-product.  The  various  oils  and 
their  chemical  composition  are  given.  The  lemon  scent  is  due  to 
citral,  and  to  geraniol  in  Cymhopoyon  citratm,  the  Lemon  grass. 
Orchis  pyramidalis  has  a carnation  type  of  scent  during  the  day 
while  O.  mascula  has  a cat-like  odour  which  changes  as  the  flowers 
fade.  The  manner  in  which  the  essential  oil  is  distributed  in  the 
plant  is  given,  and  the  Function  of  Scent  is  discussed.  He  gives  the 
interesting  and  suggestive  statement  that,  as  compared  with  carbolic 
acid  the  oil  of  Thyme  has  twelve  times  the  antiseptic  value.  Verbena 
9,  dove  8,  Cinnamon  7,  Rose  7,  Rue  6,  Rosemary  5 (decimal  points 
are  omitted)  so  that  one  sees  why  Cinnamon  and  Camphor  were  car- 
ried in  the  doctor’s  gold-headed  cane,  and  why  sprays  of  Rosemary 
and  Rue  were  used  on  the  judicial  bench.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
Insects  and  the  Scent  of  Flowers,  and  Scent  in  Relation  to  Botanical 
Characters  {Adoxa  Moschatellina  is  the  correct  name  on  p.  5,  and 
ronopsea  on  p.  u2).  A valuable  contribution  is  the  Classification  of 
Flower  Scents,  and  in  this  there  is  a wealth  of  information.  On  p. 
79  goose-grass  should  read  goose-foot.  This  owes  its  horrid  odour  to 
trimethylamine.  Garden  Scents  is  a very  readable  production. 
There  is  also  a good  account  of  the  Extraction  of  Scent  and  Perfume- 
making. The  History  of  Scent  is  not  neglected.  Mr  Hampton  says 
that  in  a.d.  810  the  Peisian  Province  of  Faristan  paid  a tribute  of 
.'?(), 000  bottles  of  Rose  Watei-  to  Baghdad.  There  is  a useful  Biblio- 
graphy and  the  author  is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  his  instructive 
work. 

Hoffman,  Dr  Julius.  Ai.pink  Flora  for  Tourists  and  Amateur 
Botanists,  with  text  descriptive  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
attractive  Alpine  Plants.  Translated  by  H.  S.  Barton  (Mrs  A.  Gepj)), 
with  plates  containing  28-3  coloured  figures. 

TToRwoon,  A.  R.  Ijeaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Diary:  with  Notes 
on  What  to  Look  for  Month  by  Month,  pp.  192,  tt.  iv.  J.  G.  Har- 
rap  A Co..  1924;  .3/6. 

Ili-RST,  C.  C..  Ph.D.  Chromosomes  and  Characters  in  Hosn  and 
tiieir  Significance  in  the  Origin  of  Species.  Reprint  from  the  Cam- 
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bridge  University  Press,  1925.  'This  preliminary  work  of  Dr  Hurst 
gives  due  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  Rose 
Cytology,  Blackburn  and  Harrison,  which  have  been  noticed  in  these 
pages.  It  promises  to  be  of  high  importance  as  his  study,  which  be- 
gan at  Burbage  in  1910,  has,  with  the  exception  of  war-time,  been 
continuous,  and  some  years  must  elapse  before  his  classification  and 
monograph  of  this  large  and  difficult  genus  can  be  completed.  In 
this  introductory  paper  there  is  much  of  high  importance  and  value. 
It  is  now  definitely  established  that  Strasburger  in  1904  was  wrong 
in  stating  that  the  fundamental  number  of  chromosomes  in  Rosa 
was  8.  Tackholm,  Blackburn  and  Harrison  almost  simultaneously 
proved  that  they  were  7 in  number.  Dr  Hurst’s  recent  work  fully 
confirms  the  latter  figure  as  correct  and  “ we  still  are  7.”  Further, 
the  results  show  that  all  the  somatic  and  genetic  chromosomes  ob- 
tained are  either  seven  or  a multiple  of  seven.  Gametic  chromo- 
somes, male  and  female,  are  either  equal  with  7-14-21  or  28  each  or 
unequal  and  matroclinous  with  a maternal  bias  of  1.5-2-3-4  or  5.1. 
All  are  seven  or  a multiple  of  seven,  so  that  tomentosa  has  5 seplets 
and  mollis  has  only  4 seplets.  The  seplet  characters  in  Rosa  provide 
a natural  and  precise  method  of  classification  of  this  species  in  the 
genus.  This  is  based  on  cytological,  genetical,  and  taxonomic  char- 
acters combined.  We  can  therefore  have  nine  .sections  and  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  15  subsections  and  these  again  into  the  sim- 
ple 211  simple  and  compound  seplet  species.  . . . This  gives  a 

definite  and  uniform  classification  of  the  species  in  which  each  species 
in  a section  or  sub-section  differs  from  another  simply  in  a seplet  of 
chromosomes  and  characters.  The  first  volume  of  the  monograph  is 
expected  to  be  produced  this  year.  It  will  deal  with  “ The  Five 
Diploid  Species  of  Rosa.''  The  significance  of  the  seplets  was  evi- 
denced when  comparing  the  taxonomic  characters  of  living  species 
at  Kew.  One  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  tetraploid  species 
showed  the  combined  characters  of  two  distinct  diploid  species  while 
the  hexaploid  sj>ecies  showed  the  combined  characters  of  three  dis- 
tinct diploid  spe<‘ies,  while  the  octoploid  species  showed  the  charac- 
ters of  four  distinct  diploid  species.  Those  interested  in  the  subject 
must  refer  to  the  original  paj>er,  but  the  facts  ascertained  are  of 
verv  high  importance.  Just  now  British  botanists  may  choose  lie- 
tween  the  nudtitude  of  the  D^s^glisian  or  the  paucity  of  Benthamian 
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species,  five  being  given  in  the  last  Handbook,  where  mollis  and  tom- 
etitosa  are  united  under  villosa.  Twenty  years  ago  Crepin  asserted, 
and  quite  rightly,  that  they  were  physiologically  distinct,  but  Ben- 
tham  not  only  united  them  but  added  pomifera  as  a variety,  with 
the  naive  remark  that  it  seems  in  some  localities  to  pass  into  a form 
of  can-ina  ! But  Dr  Hurst  shows  that  the  various  forms  of  R.  tomen- 
tosa  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  mollis  by  an  additional  eep- 
let  of  chromosomes. 

Irish  Naturalists’  Journal.  A Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
Antiquities  and  Ethnology.  Editor-in-Chief,  J.  A.  S.  Stendall. 
Botany,  S.  A.  Bennett,  Rev.  W.  R.  Began.  Bi-monthly,  6/-  per 
year.  We  hope  the  publication  may  be  prosperous.  A bringing  up 
to  date  of  Irish  Topographical  Botany  in  a supplement  is  much  to 
lie  desired.  The  Sejitember  number  contains  several  botanical  notes 
and  a list  of  plants  new  to  the  Rathlin  Island  List. 

Imperial  Botanical  Conference.  London,  July  1924.  Reports 
of  the  Proceedings.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1925.  This  has 
been  already  attended  to  in  these  pages,  but  it  may  be  added  that 
the  following  recommendations  were  carried  : — 

1.  Article  JG  should  be  replaced  by  a strong  recommendation  to 
supply  Latin  diagnoses. 

2.  All  combinations  which  are  homonyms  {i.e.,  later  homonyms) 
should  be  rejected. 

3.  All  generic  names  which  are  homonyms  (later  homonyms) 
should  be  rejected  except  such  as  may  be  specially  conserved. 

4.  The  principle  of  the  Type  method  of  applying  names  should 
lie  formally  accepted. 

5.  Art.  55  (2)  rejecting  duplicated  binomials,  e.g..  JAnaria  lAn- 
nria,  should  lie  revoked. 

6.  The  principle  of  “ nomina  abortiva  ” should  be  expunged 
fi'om  the  Rules. 

7.  The  List  of  Nomina  Oenerica  Conscrvanda  should  be  revised. 

8.  It  should  be  made  clear  how  far  each  of  the  Nomina  Conser- 
\ anda  is  conserved. 

9.  That  for  the  future  the  name  of  a group  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  effectively  published  when  the  description  is  issued  only  with  ex- 
siccata. 
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10.  Publication  of  new  genera  and  species  should  only  be  in 
scientific  publications  and,  if  possible,  only  in  such  as  habitually 
roach  systematic  botanists. 

Index  Kewensis.  Supplement  vi.  is  now  in  progress.  There 
are  many  incomplete  sets.  Should  any  individual  or  institution 
have  such  an  incomplete  work  they  may  obtain  the  Supplements  i.-v. 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Jones,  W.  S.,  Hon.  M.A.  Timbers  : Their  Structure  and  Iden- 
tification. pp.  148.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1924.  In  thirteen 
Chapters  and  two  appendices  the  author  gives  a work  of  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  Forestry.  There  are  165  illustrations  of  the 
sections  of  various  woods.  Of  Engli.sh  woods  he  says  the  hardest  are 
Box,  Hawthorn,  Yew,  Hornbeam,  then  come  Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Elm, 
Sycamore,  and  then  those  termed  soft  woods — Birch,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Poplar,  Silver  Fir,  Spruce  and  Willow.  The  histological  features 
are  given  at  length.  The  first  wood  descrilied  and  figured  is  that  of 
Tilia  curopfiea,  then  Holly,  Horse  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  Crab,  Haw- 
thorn, Mountain  Ash,  Cherry,  Ash,  Box,  Elms  (these  seem  scarcely 
sufficiently  elaborated — surely  the  wood  of  the  various  kinds  is  of  un- 
equal value).  Plane,  Walnut,  Oaks  (we  have  Q.  pedvnculato , for  con- 
trast that  of  sessiliflora  might  have  been  included  and  Q.  Ilex  is 
given  but  not  Q.  Cerris),  Castanea,  Fngu-et,  Corgliis,  Carjyhms,  Al- 
vws,  Bettda  aJha,  Pojmlvs  alba  (here  the  least  frequent  and  least  im- 
portant Poplar  is  selected)  and  Salix  rnerulea.  Some  of  the  Indian 
broad-leaved  timl^rs  are  included,  the  American  Liriodendron , 
Mahogany,  Rohinia,  Liquidamhar  and  Creenheart.  Part  xii.  is 
devoted  to  the  Coniferae.  As  one  might  expect  the  work  is  attrac- 
tively produced  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Journal  op  Bot.\nt,  1925.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Rendle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  £1  2s  6d  per  annum.  The  vol.  Ixiii.  has  a portrait 
of  the  Editor.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  British  Association’s 
visit  to  Canada  by  R.  D’O.  Good  and  the  Editor,  p.  1.  An  excellent 
paper  on  the  Classification  of  Dicotyledons  by  T.  A.  Sprague,  p.  9, 
105.  Life  Cycles,  cont.,  A.  H.  Church,  pp.  15,  78.  132,  19.3.  Dr 
Forbes’s  Malayan  Plants  as  a supplement.  The  Fertilisation  of 
Ophrysf  Kpceulum  and  O.  fnsrn  by  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfery,  p.  33. 
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frovigh  I>ilaiul,  (i.  H.  Wilkins,  p.  65.  A new  species,  Apiwm  gon-gh- 
cn-se,  is  described  by  Wilkins  and  E.  G.  Baker.  Some  French  Marsh 
Orchids,  Rev.  Drs  T.  and  T.  A.  Stephenson,  p.  9.3.  Notes  on  Jam- 
aica Plants,  Fawcett  and  Rendle,  p.  114.  New  British  Bryophytes, 
H.  N.  Dixon  and  W.  E.  Nicholson,  p.  125.  New  Species  from  Tro- 
pical Africa,  S.  Mooie,  p.  145.  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  the  Varna 
district  of  Eastern  Bulgaria,  part  2,  W.  B.  Turrill.  M.Sc.,  with 
new  species  Jvrinea  (liUiatii  and  Veronica  euo’ina,  the  latter  allied 
to  x/nrafa,  p.  157.  New'  South  African  Plants,  R.  D’O.  Good,  p. 
172.  Mosses  from  Mount  Everest,  H.  N.  Dixon,  ]>.  221.  New  Mal- 
vaceae from  Brazil,  E.  G.  Baker,  p.  239.  Identification  of  Loureiro’s 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  S.  Moore,  pp.  215,  284, 
References  to  Notes  and  some  Additions  in  the  London  Catalogue, 
ed.  xi.,  C.  C.  Salmon,  p.  291.  E.  G.  Baker  on  ditto,  297  ; A.  J. 
Wilmott  on  ditto,  p.  297.  Hieracia  in  ditto,  H.  W.  Pugsley,  p.  302  ; 
ditto.  Rev.  J.  Roffey,  p.  315.  Thrpe  Hybrids  of  NigriteUo  nigra. 
Col.  Godfery,  ji.  313.  The  Phylogeny  of  Violaceae,  A.  W.  Exell, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  p.  330.  Notes  on  the  Genus  Erythraea,  J.  A.  Wheldon 
and  C.  E.  Salmon,  p.  345.  Species,  W.  B.  Turrill,  p.  359.  He 
holds  that  what  we  call  micro-species  “ are  certainly  due  to  different 
combinations  of  genes  brought  about  by  crossing  and  kept  constant 
by  apomixis.  They  are  not  the  equivalent  of  species  in  genera  w'hich 
reproduce  by  normal  amphimixis,  but  are  clones  and  should  have 
special  taxonomic  treatment.”  Such  are  Rosa,  Erophila,  Taraxa- 
cum and  HierocAxmi  (may  w'e  not  include  Rvhvs  and  Bursal),  “On 
the  other  hand  certain  genera  such  as  Viola,  Thymus,  V erbascuxn  and 
Centax/xea  in  the  S.E.  European  and  Oriental  Floras,  crossing, 
without  so  far  as  is  known  any  apomixis,  help  to  account  for  the 
numerous  closely  allied  groups.”  Claussen  points  out  the  absurdity 
of  naming  for  taxonomic  purposes  the  segregates  arising  from  Viol-a- 
aruensis  x tx-ic.nlnr  with  a possible  5,308,416  combinations.  The 
paper  is  a thoughtful  one  deserving  close  attention  and  his  conclud- 
ing suggestions  are  most  valuable  especially  “ that  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  species  properly  every  herbarium  should  have  an  experi- 
mental garden  and  laboratory.” 

Journal  op  Ecology.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Tansley.  Vol.  xiii., 
1925:  25/-.  Bryophytes  and  Lichens  of  Arctic-Alpine  Vegetation. 
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W.  Watson,  with  lists  and  notices  of  a few  Phanerogams.  Ecology 
of  British  Beech  Woods,  A.  S.  Watt.  Ecology  of  the  Vegetation  of 
Breckland,  E.  Pickworth  Fanow.  The  Incidence  of  Species  in  Re- 
lation to  Soil  Reaction,  E.  J.  Salisbury.  Some  Impressions  of  the 
International  Phytogeograph ical  Excursion  in  New  Zealand  1923, 
E.  J.  Salisbury.  The  same  excursion  of  1924  was  spent  in  the 

lower  Peninsula.  The  Chalk  (Grasslands  of  the  Ilampshire-Sussex 
Border,  A.  fG.  Tansley  and  R.  S.  Adamson.  Two  Relict  Upland 
Oak-woods  in  Cumberland,  W.  Leach.  The  Vegetation  of  the  Forest 
of  Wyre,  E.  .1.  Salisbury.  Notes  on  Photographing  Vegetation,  E. 
Pickworth  Farrow. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.l.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Chittenden.  Orchid  Cultivation, 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bt.  Some  of  Canada’s  Wild  Flowers,  Lady 
Byngot  Vinny.  An  extraordinarily  vivid  account  of  the  floral  trea- 
sures of  that  Dominion.  Some  Wild  Species  of  Tulip,  W.  R.  Dykes. 
One  of  the  la.st  articles  fiom  the  Secretary’s  pen. 

Keeblk,  Sir  F.,  F.R.S.  Form  and  (Golour  in  the  (Garden.  .\d- 
dress  to  the  (Garden  Club,  Mance,  1926. 

IvKW  Royal  Botanic  (Gabden.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Infor- 
mation. Published  by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Flora  of  Siam,  W.  (G.  (^raib,  i.,  7.  Notes  on  Madeira 
Plants,  L.  A.  M.  Riley,  i.,  26.  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  W.  B.  Tui-rill.  Review  of  the  Work  at  Kew  for  the  Year 
1924,  p.  12.  Standard  Species  of  the  Linnean  Genera  of  Teirndy- 
namia,  M.  L.  Green,  ii.,  49.  Diagnoses  Speciarum  Dioscoreae,  Sir 
I).  Plain,  and  I.  H.  Burkill,  ii.,  58.  Notes  on  Cyperaceae,  W.  B. 
Turrill,  67.  Plants  from  Bencoolen  Sumatra,  II.  N.  Ridley.  76. 
New  species  of  Mn-^devnUia  and  Allied  Genera,  F.  Kraenzlin,  iii., 
17.  Trinidad  Plants,  L.  A.  M.  Riley,  133.  New  Species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  N.  E.  Browui,  142,  with  clavis  to  30 
sjteciea.  Contributions  towards  a Phylogenetic  Classification  of 
Flowering  Plants,  v..  J.  Hutchinson,  iv..  161.  Revision  of  Alphi- 
fonid,  K.  W.  Braid,  i..  68.  Sources  of  Industrial  Alcohol.  J.  IT. 
Holland,  v.  193.  Critical  Notes  on  (Galapagos  Plants,  L.  A.  M, 
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Riley,  216,  includes  a new  Lycopersicum . Revision  of  the  Genus 
Cassipourea,  A.  H.  G.  Alston,  vi.  241.  Flora  Capensis,  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer,  vii.,  289.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland’s  Itinerary  in 
Vene7Aiela,  N.Y.  Sandwich,  295.  The  Genus  15 Schecht., 
K.  W.  Braid,  i.x.,  35.3.  Flora  of  Siam,  D.  J.  Downe,  367.  Includes 
many  of  Rolfe’s  unpublished  species.  List  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Her- 
baceous Plants  and  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  App.  iv.  Kikuyu  Grass, 
Pennisetum  clandestinwm,  W.  Lyne  Watt. 

Kew  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Four  Hand-lists  have  been  is- 
sued this  year.  (1)  Herbaceous  Plants,  3rd  edition,  pp.  170;  2/6. 
(2)  Hardy  Monocotyledons;  1/6.  (3)  Rock  Garden  Plants;  2/-.  (4) 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  3rd  edition;  4/6.  Obtainable  at  Kew  Gardens  or 
from  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C.4.  The 
plants  are  arranged  alphabetically,  the  synonyms  being  in  italics. 
The  native  home  of  the  plant  is  supplied  as  well  as  its  family,  and 
in  many  cases  the  figure  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  a most  use- 
ful adjunct.  The  nomenclature  is  on  sound  lines  and  we  appreciate 
the  use  of  sections  for  the  genus  Prunus,  Pyrv^,  etc.  One  wonders 
if  it  were  worth  while  separating  Arctous  from  Arctostaphylos,  al- 
though it  is  as  distinct  as  some  other  genera.  One  wishes  that  in- 
valid generic  names  like  Erythraea  and  Epipactis  were  rejected.  A 
few  slips  are  noticeable — Adonis  anmms  is  used  instead  of  anmia, 
but  the  lists  are  commendably  free  from  misprints  and  are  in  good 
type.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  All  to  the  good  is  the  use  of 
Cirsium  not  Cnicws,  Limonium  (but  why  not  Statice,  vice  Armeria), 
TAnum,  angustifolivm  and  Agrostis  capillaris. 

Koorders,  S.  H.  Exkursionsflora  von  Java  unfassens  die  Blu- 
tenpflanzen.  Vierter  Band.  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  1925;  4 marks. 

Lacaita,  C.  C.  Plante  italiane  critiche  o rare  Nuov.  Geor.  Bot. 
Ttal.,  102-114,  1925.  Centavrea  levicadea  is  a new  species. 

Lacaita,  C.  C.  Some  Critical  species  of  Marruhinm  and  Ballota 
and  a note  on  Colc.hicvm  montan-vm  L.  Two  rare  Spanish  species 
of  Echiuw.  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  48,  September  16,  1925.  A 
valuable  contribution  which  suggests  that  the  name  Colchicum  nion- 
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tanum  L.  should  be  abandoned  as  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  to 
either  the  Spanish  or  the  Swiss  plants  which  Linnaeus  cites  in  the 
Species  Plantaruin. 

Lee,  Ida.  Early  Explorers  in  Australia.  From  the  Log 
Books  and  Journals,  including  the  Diary  of  Alan  Cunningham, 
botanist,  March  1,  1817,  to  November  19,  1818.  pp.  650,  with  maps 
and  illustrations.  Methuen  & Co.,  London,  1925;  21/-.  The  title 
on  the  cover  does  not  suggest  that  the  work  is  of  botanical  interest 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  Mrs  Marriott  has  given  us  a valuable  piece 
of  botanical  biography.  At  the  outset  she  alludes  to  the  earlier  ex- 
plorations of  the  island  continent  by  Dampier,  Banks  and  Cook, 
with  their  stirring  adventures  which  occupy  166  pages.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  fuller  reference  to  the  great  painter,  Ferdin- 
and Bauer,  who  was  the  official  artist  on  the  Banks  Expedition. 
Then  comes  the  account  of  Alan  Cunningham.  His  father,  a native 
of  Renfrewshire,  came  south,  and  Alan,  the  botanist,  was  born  at 
Wimbledon  in  1791.  He  first  went  into  a law  office  but,  not  liking 
his  occupation,  he  went  to  Kew  as  a clerk  to  Alton,  then  preparing 
his  second  edition  of  I/ortus  Kevivvsis.  Here  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  great  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  then  librarian  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  In  1814  he  was  made  Botanical  Collector  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  and  sailed  with  Captain  Chambers  in  H.M.S.  Dun- 
can to  Brazil.  They  sighted  Rio  on  Christmas  day  and  then  he  and 
James  Bowie  spent  three  months  in  collecting  plants  in  that  country. 
They  returned  to  Rio  where  a year  was  spent  in  collecting.  They 
sent  home  both  living  and  dried  plants.  Cunningham  was  then  or- 
dered by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  sail  to  New  South  Wales,  and  he 
reached  Sydney  after  a sea  ’journey  of  95  days  on  December  20. 
1816.  We  may  say  that  Cunningham  died  at  Sydney  in  1839  where 
he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  for  two  years. 
Robert  Brown  dedicated  the  genus  Cimninghamia  to  him  and  End- 
licher’s  Alania  was  also  given  in  his  honour.  His  brother,  Richard, 
also  a botanist,  was  murdered  by  natives  in  the  interior  of  Austra- 
lia in  1835,  when  he  was  on  an  expedition  under  Sir  Thomas  Mit- 
chell. Mrs  Marriott  (Ida  Lee)  has  rendered  a service  to  Botanical 
Biography  in  publishing  at  such  length  (pp.  167-628)  and  with  such 
care  Cunningham’s  Log  Book.  He  came  back  to  England  in  1831 
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aficr  an  absence  of  17  yeai's  and  lesided  at  Stiand-on-the-Grcen 
close  to  Kew,  till  he  Avas  invited  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Sydney 
Garden,  which  post  however  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  was  an  ex- 
plorer and  did  not  care  to  be  tied  by  the  leg.  He  visited  New  Zea- 
land where  he  got  a chill  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  in  a 
letter  (which  is  quoted)  he  writes  to  Robert  Brown  “ a letter  from  a 
poor,  decrepit,  prematurely  old  traveller.”  Not  only  do  Australian 
flowers  and  trees  bear  hia  name,  but  there  is  a county  named  Cun- 
ninghainia  as  well  as  a Mount  Alan  and  a Mount  Cunningham.  The 
volume  is  a worthy  tribute  to  a great  Australian  explorer  and 
botanist. 

Linnean  Society  Library  Catalooue.  Prepared  by  that  Iwrn 
imlexer.  Dr  B.  Daydon  Jackson.  Longmans  & Co.,  1926;  25/-. 

Linnean  Society  Journal.  Vol.  xlvii.,  1926.  On  the  Occur- 
rence and  Distribution  of  Festuca  ovina  L.,  sens.  ampl.  in  Britain, 
W.  0.  Howarth,  M.Sc.  p.  29,  tt.  2.  See  under  Festuca  ovimt. 
Phytoplankton  of  the  English  Lakes,  W.  H.  Pearsall  and  W.  Harold 
Pearsall,  D.Sc.  Ditto  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire. 
B.  M.  Griffiths,  D.Sc. 

Linnean  Society  Proceedings,  1926.  These  include  Flora  of 
Canada  descril>ed  by  the  President  and  Mr  R.  D’O.  Good.  The 
Tropical  Elements  in  the  Arborescent  Flora  of  the  Transvaal,  Dr  J. 
Burtt-Davy.  A Virescent  Delphinium,  Prof.  R.  R.  Gates.  Cytology 
of  Tulipa,  C.  F.  NeAvton;  Primula  Hybrids,  R.  J.  Chittenden.  A 
Unique  Feature  in  the  Petal  of  Unnwneuhi'S,  J.  Parkin.  This  al- 
ludes to  the  .high  polished  surface  of  the  petal.  Remarks  on  the 
Flora  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  F.  Eyles.  On  the  Seedling  Structure 
of  Tilin  enropaea,  Di-  H.  S.  Holden  and  S.  H.  Clarke.  Vegetation 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  Prof.  R.  R.  Gates.  On  the  Fertilisation  of 
Primvia  vidgariR,  B.  Marsden  Jones. 

Lister,  A.  A Monograph  of  the  Mycetozoa  : A Descript iA-e 
Catalogue  of  the  Species  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  British  Museum, 
flrd  ed.,  revised  by  Mi.ss  Gulielma  Lister,  pp.  xxxii.,  296.  tt.  223. 
British  Museum,  1926;  31/6. 
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Lloyd,  Nathaniel.  Garden  Craftmanship  on  Yew  and  Box. 
p]».  36,  tt.  54:.  Ernest  Benn  & Co.,  London,  1925;  15/-.  The 
pages,  few  as  tl\ey  are,  of  this  delightful  book  teem  with  practical 
advice,  the  result  of  intimate  knowledge.  His  advice  about  clipping 
is  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  volume.  Naturally  this,  in  topiary 
work,  is  of  vital  importance.  The  beautiful  photographs  well  illus- 
trate various  examples  both  in  Yew  and  Box,  and  others  exhibit 
methods  of  planting  or  trimming.  A charming  example  of  a tank 
garden  with  water  lilies,  enclosed  with  a dignified  wall  of  yew  wdth 
pillars  and  archway  of  the  same  tree,  is  singularly  pleasing,  so,  too, 
is  the  yew  hedge,  round  a rose  garden,  with  piers  and  buttresses  at 
Great  Dixter.  Monstrosities  are  shown  as  a “ Cone  and  Britton 
Finial.”  The  I’ond  Garden  at  Hampton  Court  is  a graceful  ex- 
ample. The  celebrated  Topiary  Gai  den  at  Earlshall  seems  too 
crow'ded.  The  views  also  include  the  Hatfield  Maze.  The  book  is 
eminently  fitted  for  a present  which  is  sure  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
recipient. 

Lotsy,  Dr  P.  L.  Lectures  on  Evolution  considered  in  the  Light 
of  Hybridisation,  pp.  vii.,  67,  tt.  4.  ('anterbury  College,  New 
Zealand,  1925.  See  Nature  ii.,  625,  1925.  New-  Zealand  possesses, 
according  to  Dr  L.  Cockayne,  no  few-er  than  206  wild  hybrids  l)e- 
tween  big  species.  In  his  lecture  Dr  Lotsy  preceded  his  statements 
wdth  a very  trenchant  examination  of  theories  of  transmissible  vari- 
ability, whether  neo-Lamarckian  or  mutationist. 

Lotsy,  Dr  P.  L.  and  Kooiman,  H.  N.  Resumptio  Genetica.  Vol. 
i,,  pp.  1-112.  Nijhoff,  The  Hague,  1924-25;  24  fl. 

McGill  and  Smith.  Research  Annual,  Ayr.  pp.  104.  1925; 

1 /-.  Gives  photographs  of  many  interesting  agricultural  crops.  Tt 
may  l>e  noted  that  .seeds  of  Poa  palustris  are  offered  at  3/-  per  pound. 
In  cultivation  it  jiroves  to  lie  a good  bottom  grass.  Trifolium  suh- 
terrnneum  and  7'.  frngiferum  (both  of  w'hich  are  native  species)  are 
recommended.  Some  interesting  branched  forms  of  Lnlium  perenne 
Ti.  are  illustrated.  They  have  panicles  like  Meadow  Fescue  but  are 
stated  to  l;e  pure.  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  selection  and 
breeding  of  pasture  plants. 
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Mann,  M.  C.  Chromosome  number  and  Individuality  in  llie 
Cenus  Crepis.  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Agr.  2,  297-314,  1926. 

.Makie-Victoiun.  Les  Lycopodinees  de  Quebec,  <1,  1-121.  Lab. 
Lot.  Cniv.  Montreal,  192.6.  There  are  not  many  new  varieties. 

Mariuott,  St  John.  British  Woodlands  as  illustrated  by 
Lessness  Abbey  Woods.  G.  Routledge  & Sons.  pp.  72,  1925;  2/6. 
This  gives  a general  survey  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  map,  charts, 
photographs,  explanatory  notes,  historical  preface,  botanical  survey 
and  numerous  lists  representing  the  various  groups  of  plants  and 
animals  recorded  for  the  woods.  Mr  C.  H.  Grinling  writes  the  In- 
troduction. We  congratulate  Mr  Marriott  upon  the  production  of 
this  very  useful  publication  Avhich  deals  thoughtfully  and  adequate- 
ly with  the  subject.  328  species  of  Flowering  Plants  are  mentioned, 
3 Ferns,  111  Mosses,  32  Hejiatics,  241  Fungi,  12  Lichens,  and  46 
Mycetozoa.  13  Mammals,  64  Birds,  4 Reptilia,  4 Amphibia,  and  16 
Mollusca  are  included.  Some  nice  photographs  are  given  and  the 
whole  work  is  cram  full  of  interest. 

Meisel,  Max.  A BiBLiooitAPHY  of  American  Natural  History. 
The  Pioneer  Century,  1769-1865.  The  Role  Played  by  the  Scientific 
Societies,  Scientific  Journals,  Natural  History  Museums  and  Botanic 
Gardens,  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Surveys,  Federal 
Exploring  Expeditions  in  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  American  Botany, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Palaeontology,  and  Zoology.  Vol.  i.  pp.  244. 
The  Premier  Publishing  Co.,  626  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
1924.  This  is  clearly  printed  and  well  set  up  and  arranged  in  al- 
phal^etical  order.  The  front  portion  contains  nearly  1500  titles  re- 
lating to  over  600  names  of  active  workers  in  one  branch  or  another 
of  Natural  History.  There  are  over  700  titles  of  the  Publications 
relating  to  the  History,  Biography  and  Bibliography  of  American 
Natural  History.  When  needed  cross  references  are  given  and  there 
is  a Geographical  Index  to  the  Annotated  Bibliography.  It  fills  a 
gap  in  needed  Reference  Books  and  the  next  volume  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest. 

Moore,  S.,  B.Sc.  A 'Phird  Contribution  to  the  Composite  Flora 
of  Africa.  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  267,  1926.  Many  species  of  Venumia 
are  described. 
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Morse,  Richard  and  Balmer,  Ray.  British  Weeds  ; Their  Iden- 
tification and  Control.  A Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Estate 
Owners,  Fanners,  Gardeners,  and  Students  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  Field  Botany.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  2U7,  tt.  8.  E.  Benn  A 
Co.,  London,  1925;  10/6. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty.  Report  for  1924-25.  pp.  88.  7 Buckingham  Palace  Gar- 
dens, Westminster,  S.W.l.  Photograph  showing  the  face  of  Scaw- 
fell  ami  Mickledore  from  the  Pulpit  Rock,  and  of  Chadworth  Roman 
Villa  are  given.  Cissbury  Ring,  Stony  Jump,  Surrey  also  are  now 
acquiied.  Additional  land  has  been  obtained  from  Hatfield  Forest, 
Box  Hill  and  Stoke  Poges.  The  additions  include  Scawfell,  above 
2000  feet  on  the  contour  map;  Chadwell  Manor,  near  Birmingham, 
of  which  a beautiful  photograph  is  given;  The  Common,  St  Helens; 
Hogback  Wood  Penn,  Bucks;  Kelsich  Scar,  White  Mon  Intake,  Oul- 
ney  Common  Bungay,  Little  Bookham  and  Bank’s  Common,  Sur- 
rey; Crow  Park,  Cocksholt  Wood  and  Cakle  Head,  Derwentwater. 

Nature.  Weekly,  I/-.  Macmillan  A (k>.,  St  Martin’s  Street, 
London,  W.C.  This  renowned  scientific  periodical  maintains  its 
high  reputation.  Among  other  articles  of  special  interest  to  the 
botanist  is  an  appreciative  and  able  note  of  the  “ Work  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,”  which  date  from  1760.  A 
special  number  was  devoted  to  the  Centenary  of  Huxley,  May  9,  and 
appreciations  are  given  by  Ray  Lankester,  Poulton,  Thiselton  Dyer 
('which  gives  interesting  details  of  Dyer’s  early  studies),  Bo'w^er, 
Vines,  Bateson,  Arthur  Thomson,  Sir  A.  Keith,  Edward  Clodd,  H. 
A.  Osborn,  Smith  Woodward,  Prof.  D.  M.  Watson,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Watts,  Prof.  E.  W.  MacBride,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Patrick  Geddes, 
H.  E.  Armstrong,  Sollas,  Stephen  Paget,  and  others — a great  sym- 
posium. Yeast — A Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  January  21,  1925,  A.  C.  Chapman,  F.R.S.,  p.  839.  The 
Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  Benzene,  p.  1001.  Evolution  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom  (ii.  69),  with  statements  from  a large  number  of 
representative  scientists — a Nasmyth  Hammer  to  crack  an  addled 
house  sparrow’s  egg. 

Ostenfkld,  Prof.  C.  H.  Botanisk  Have  Gennem,  50  aar,  1874- 
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1!)24.  Our  Honorary  Member  has  here  given  a charming  account  of 
the  garden  which  he  so  ably  administers.  It  was  a privilege  I much 
enjoyed  to  be  conducted  ovei-  it  by  himself  and  to  see  so  many  plants 
of  interest  growing  in  as  natural  a position  as  possible.  The  Lib- 
rary has  25,U0U  volumes  and  the  Herbarium  is  very  rich  especially 
in  the  plants  acquired  on  the  various  polar  expeditions. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany.  “ Botany  without  Teaks.”  For 
Students  preparing  for  the  Qualifying  Examination  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Societies  of  the  British  Empire,  pp.  300.  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  42  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  1925;  5/-.  The  gist  of 
this  practical  and  useful  text-book  has  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  that  excellently  edited  paper.  The  writers  of  it  have 
wisely  made  use  of  plain  and  easy  expressions  and  have  avoided  re- 
pellent botanical  terms  and  definitions  as  far  as  possible.  Even 
that  obnoxious  phyllotaxy — a dreadful  stumbling-block  to  the  be- 
ginnei  s — is  now  simplified.  The  student  is  led  on  through  the  Pro- 
cesses of  Life  Metabolism,  Nucleus,  Evolution,  Thallophyta,  Spiro- 
gyra,  Fucus,  Fungi,  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Moulds,  to  the  Higher 
Fungi,  in  which  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  Life  History  of  the 
Ei-got  (1  once  heard  it  defined  as  “ an  insect  alighting  on  an  ear  of 
rye  ”).  Then  on  to  Liverworts,  Mosses  and  Pteridophyta.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Dri^optcris  Filix  Mas  is  used  as  in  the  Pharmacopaeia. 
By  a slij)  on  p.  65  Aspidium  is  used  on  the  figure  38.  A good  de- 
scription of  its  growth  and  development  is  supplied.  Illustrative 
examples  are  mainly  selected  from  Medicinal  species.  Then  come 
some  useful  chapters  on  the  Flowering  Plant  and  its  parts.  For 
Fennel  the  specific  name  capFLlaccum  is  given.  It  is  superseded  by 
F.  vulgare  Mill,  or,  to  those  who  like  tautonyms,  F . Boeniculwm 
Karst.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  their  effect  is  sometimes 
much  enhanced  by  having  a black  back-ground.  A little  more  care 
might  have  been  used  in  writing  the  specific  names  with  oi-  withoul 
capitals  for  we  have  Samhnrm  Nigra  which  does  not  need  a capital 
and  Mentha,  pulegium  which  floes.  A few  pages  are  devoted  to  phy- 
siology and  a very  useful  explanation  of  ions.  Water  dissociates 
into  ions  and  although  their  proportion  is  exceedingly  small  this  is 
its  chemically  ” active  ” pait.  H^O  = H i Hydrogen  ion  and  Oil — 
ITydro.wl  ion.  ” Neutral  ” w’ater  contains  altout  one  ten-millionth. 
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Acids  increase  the  hydrogen  ions,  alkalies  the  hydroxyl  ions.  Ph 
numbers  are  used  to  indicate  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  thus  neu- 
trality is  Ph  7 — and  the  student  is  shown  the  part  this  plays  in 
Plant  Constituents.  The  book,  if  carefully  studied,  cannot  fail  to 
be  a most  useful  text-book. 

Phillips,  Reg.  W.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  On  the  Origin  of  theCys- 
tocarp  in  the  Genus  (rracillaria.  Ann.  Bot.  xxxix.,  787,  1925.  On 
\ acuolar  Pseudopodia  in  a sjiecies  of  G allithamnium  from  Menai 
Straits.  Revue  Algologique,  14,  1925.  On  the  Genera 
(lymnogrongrus  and  Ahnfeldtia  and  their  Parasites.  New  Phytolo- 
gist,  24,  241,  1926. 

Phain,  Sir  David,  F.R.S.  Government  Botanic  Gardens.  The 
Sii-  Geoi-ge  Birdwood  Memorial  Lecture.  Gai-deners’  Chronicle,  .49. 
62,  78,  97,  109,  132,  1925.  There  is  much  of  permanent  interest  in 
this  excellent  lecture.  Sir  David  holds  that  the  garden  of  Theo- 
])hrastus  was  much  nearer  in  purpose  to  a modern  Botanic  Garden 
than  any  Physic  Garden  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rayner,  J.  F.  List  of  the  x41ien  Plants  of  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Proc.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Natural  History  Society. 
President,  J.  Groves,  Esq.  Vol.  i.,  229,  274,  1925.  Includes  Pala- 
ver lihocaa  L.,  var.  violaceum  BrMi.,  Swaythling.  Arabia  Turrita 
L.  Brassica  gallica  (Willd.)  Druce,  Christchurch,  Miss  Rooke.  Tri- 
folium spinulomm  Dougl.  Cotoneaster  Simonsii  Baker,  Wootton, 
New  Forest.  Saxifraga  Huetiaua  Boiss.  Baccharis  hulimifolia. 
Senecio  Cineraria  x Jacohaea,  Newport,  Long.  The  list  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  is  carefully  compiled.  Its  author  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

Record,  Prof.  S.  J.,  and  Clayton,  D.  Mell.  Timbers  of  Tropi- 
cal America,  pp.  xviii.,  610,  tt.  50.  Yale  University  Press.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1924;  10  dollars. 

Rendle,  Dr  A.  B.  Presidential  Address  of  Linnean  Society. 
See  Proc.  3.5,  1924.  Refei’s  to  Linnaeus  Hort.  Cliffort.  and  his 
plants  in  (he  British  Museum  colle<;tions. 
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Ridge,  W.  T.  Boydon.  Botany  of  North  Staffordshire.  See  Rep. 
North  Staffs.  Field  Club,  1918-23. 

Ridley,  H.  N.,  F.R.S.  The  Floka  of  the  xMalay  Peninsula. 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  XXV.,  918,  1922;  £3  3s.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  672,  1923;  £2  2s. 
Vol.  iii.,  pp.  405,  1924;  £2  2s.  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  383,  1924;  £2  2s. 
Vol.  V.,  pp.  470,  1925;  £2  2s.  Enumerates  about  6000  species  of 
which  half  are  said  to  be  endemic. 

Robbins,  Wilfred  W.  The  Botany  of  Crop  Plants.  2nd  edi- 
tion. pp.  xxi.,  674.  P.  Blakiston  & Son,  Philadelphia,  1924;  3.50 
dollars. 

Rolfk,  R.  F.  and  Rolfe,  T.  W.  The  Romance  of  the  Fungus 
World.  An  account  of  Fungus  Life  in  its  Numerous  Guises,  both 
Real  and  Legendary,  pp.  xx.,  309,  tt.  31,  1925.  Chapman  & Hall, 
London;  12/6. 

St  John  Harold.  Review  of  Hagstrom  Potamogetons.  Bull. 
Torr.  Bot.  Club,  460,  1925.  Criticises  Hagstrom’s  imperfect  pollen- 
characters  and  more  or  less  abortive  pistil  as  evidences  of  hybridity. 
The  reviewer  does  not  feel  that  barren  or  unfertilised  Potamogeta 
must  be  hybi  ids.  He  says  Hagstrom  places  more  emphasis  on  stem- 
anatomy  in  identifying  the  species  and  hybrids,  but  the  reviewer 
thinks  this  is  of  doubtful  help.  In  Rubi  the  presence  of  imperfect 
jiollen  is  of  no  value  in  sejiarating  the  hybrids  from  true  species. 
Even  in  good  species  none  have  100  per  cent,  of  perfect  pollen,  the 
majoi  ity  having  60-90  per  cent.  He  states  that  pine-pollen  has  been 
blown  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  known  trees. 

Salisbury,  Dr  E.  J.,  D.Sc.  International  Phytogeographical 
Excursion  to  Switzerland.  See  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  20,  1924.  The 
Incidences  of  Species  in  Relation  to  Soil  Reaction.  Journ.  Ecol. 
xiii.,  149,  1925. 

S,\NDERs,  T.  W.  The  Flower  Garden  : Its  Design,  Foiniation 
and  Management.  5th  edition,  pp.  480.  W.  H.  Jr  L.  (^ollingridge. 
London,  1925;  15/6. 

Sohaffner,  John  H.  Experiments  with  various  Plants  to  pro- 
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duce  Change  of  Sex  in  the  Individual.  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  52, 
35,  1925.  Thalictrum  dioicum,  Cannabis  sativa,  Morns  alha^  Aris- 
atma  triphyllum  and  A.  Dracoritium  were  among  the  plants  experi- 
mented on. 

ScHLicii,  Sir  W.  Manual  op  Forestry  : including  Mensuration 
and  Valuation.  Vol.  iii.,  ed.  5,  revised,  and  for  the  greater  part 
rewritten,  pp.  viii.,  383,  1923.  Bradbury  Agnew  & Co.,  Ltd. ; 20/-. 

ScHiNz,  Hans.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Sc hweizer flora,  xx. 
Schinz,  Hans  and  Thellung,  A.  Weitere  zur  Nomenklator  dei' 
Schweizerflora,  ix.  A large  number  of  tautonyms  are  given  and 
some  new  ones  formed.  They  give  a large  list  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  “ totgeboren  ” names  which  include  Fhray mites  vulgaris 
(Lam.)  DC.  This  is  obsolete  if  tautonyms  are  allowed,  i.e.,  Phray- 
mites  Phrayrnites  (L.).  Polygonatwm  angulosum  (Lam.)  DC.  is 
also  superseded  by  P.  Polyyonaiimi  (L.)  Jiras.  Taraxacwm  vulyare 
(Lam.)  Schrank  = !T.  Taraxacum.  (L.)  Karst.  The  saving  of  confu- 
sion by  adopting  tautonyms  is  here  quite  evident.  Mr  Sprague  has 
recently  dealt  with  some  of  the  “ totgeboren  ” names. 

Schwerin,  Fritz  von.  Revisio  Generis  Sambucus.  Mitt. 
Deutsch.  Dendr.  Ges.  194-231,  1920.  Includes  /S',  nigra,  f.  sub-i-n- 
teyrn  and  S.  Ebulus,  f.  angustifoUa. 

Seeds,  The  Longevity  of.  See  Rep.  Fourth  International  Seed 
Testing  Congress,  in  Cambridge,  1924.  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
Kingsway  ; 11/6.  Dr  Degen  states  that  the  seeds  of  Nelum biutn  hold 
the  record,  but  Cassia  bicapsularis  germinated  after  87  years  and 
C.  biflorns  after  84  years.  Mr  R.  Dorph-Petersen  found  that  in  a 
six-inch  cube  of  earth  taken  from  the  top-level  of  soil  there  were 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  seeds. 

Setchbll,  William  Albert.  American  Samoa.  Vegetation  of 
Tutinta  Island.  Carnegie  Publ.  341,  1924.  There  are  a large 
number  of  new  species. 

Scott,  Dr  Dukinpield,  F.R.S.  The  Transformations  of  the 
Plant  World  in  Geological  Time.  Lecture  (Section  K.)  British  As- 
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sociation  Meeting  at  Southampton.  The  lecturer  said  four  such 
great  transformations  are  known — (1)  From  Marine  to  Land-flora 
which  may  have  occurred  about  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  but  w'hich 
some  botanists  put  much  earlier.  (2)  From  the  early  Land-Flora  to 
the  typical  Paleozoic  Vegetation.  Time  about  the  Middle  Devonian. 
(3)  From  the  Paleozoic  to  the  Mesozoic  type  of  flora.  Time  Permian 
to  Trias.  (4)  From  typical  Mesozoic  to  the  modern  type.  Time  Cre- 
taceous. These  transformations,  as  we  observe  them,  are  apparent 
not  real.  The  actual  origin  must  always  have  lain  much  further 
back  than  the  date  of  the  conspicuous  transformation.  See  Nature, 
ii.  145,  1925. 

Shelton,  Louise.  Beautiful  Gardens  in  America.  4to.  C. 
Scribner  & Sons,  New  York;  42/-. 

Shepherd,  J.  C.,  and  Jellicoe,  G.  A.  Italian  Gardens  of  the 
Renaissance.  Folio.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  1925;  106/-. 

SiPKES,  C.  Price  List  of  Plants  (Perennials)  Wild  in  Western 
Europe.  Ziglweg,  82,  Overveen,  Holland.  Shows  a view  of  Arte- 
wixia  Stelleriana  at  Penzance. 

Skene,  Dr  MacGregor.  Flowers  and  the  Sun.  Lecture  to  the 
.Aberdeen  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society.  See  Gard. 
Chron.  173,  1925. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves.  Handbook 
for  1925.  President,  The  Viscount  Ullswater,  G.C.B.  Hon.  Sec- 
retaries, G.  F.  Herbert  Smith,  D.Sc.,  Natural  History  Museum. 
S.W.7;  Lord  Henley,  49  Montague  Street,  W.l  ; E.  G.  B.  Meade 
Waldo,  Stonewall  Park,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

Stenhouse,  Ernest,  B.Sc.  A Class  Book  of  Botany,  pp.  514. 
Macmillan  A"  Co.,  London.  1925;  7/6.  While  one  complains  of  the 
fewer  number  of  field  Iwtanists,  yet  if  one  judges  by  the  output  of 
class-books,  the  science  must  have  an  increasing  number  of  devotees 
and  it  requires  some  temerity  to  add  to  the  list.  However,  Mr  Sten- 
honse  nee<l  make  no  apology  for  the  present  well  written,  well  printed 
and  well  illustrated  manual  especially  as  it  contains  several  hun- 
dred of  recent  examination  questions  set  for  a large  number  of  ex 
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amining  boards.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  especially  those  of 
the  Trees,  but  an  original  photograph  of  our  Ranuncuhis  peltatu^ 
might  well  replace  the  archaic  figure  of  the  Water  Buttercup  taken 
from  Figuier  which  has  leaves  unlike  any  of  our  forms.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  sequence  of  Bentham  is  followed  rather  than  that  of 
Engler.  A phenol ogical  list  is  appended. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  T.,  D.D.,  and  Stephenson,  T.  A.,  D.Sc. 
Some  French  Marsh  Orchids.  Journ.  Bot.  93,  1925.  Include  (1)  0. 
sesquipedalis  Willd.  (2)  0.  praetermissa  Druce,  which  occurs  not 
only  in  Britain  but  in  Holland.  The  authors  found  it  in  three  sta- 
tions north  of  Paris.  Near  Isle  Adam  it  grows  with  incarnata, 
latifolia,  militnris  and  macidata.  Of  these  it  is  the  most  numerous. 
Near  Coye  it  grows  with  latifolia  but  no  mactdnta.  Near  Arron- 
ville  it  grows  in  large  numbers  with  maculata,  latifolia,  mUitaru 
and  incarnata . All  these  are  precisely  similar  to  British  forms. 
Messrs  Stephenson  think  that  Camus  has  treated  0.  praetermissa  as 
typical  incarnata,  l)ut  they  consider  incarnata  to  be  very  different 
from  the  praetermissa-sesquipedalis-foliosa  series.  It  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  group. 

Stiles,  Walter.  Phytosynthesis  : The  Assimilation  of  Carlxui 
by  Green  Plants,  pp.  268.  Longmans,  Green  A Co.,  London,  1925; 
16/-.  In  this  hook  an  attempt  is  made  to  fill  up  one  of  the  existing 
gaps  by  presenting  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  of  Phyto- 
.synthesis.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students  reading  for  Univer- 
sity degrees  in  which  Botany  is  a subject,  and  for  research  students, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ajipeal  also  to  the  general  botanical  pub- 
lic a.s  well  as  to  chemists  and  physiologists.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  upwards  of  870  references.  The  volume  is  well 
printed,  and  for  the  class  of  student  mentioned  will  prove  of  great 
service  since  the  laboui-  of  consulting  scattered  papers  will  be  saved. 
In  one  handy  volume  is  packed  an  immense  amount  of  information. 
It  is  of  too  hiuhly  a technical  character  to  reviewed  here,  but  we 
can  heartily  congi-atulate  its  author  upon  so  well  filling  the  gap  in 
botanical  literature  which  was  his  aim. 

TAHOirRmN,  C.  B.  N.attve  Orchids  of  Britain.  Descriptive 
notes  on  all  species  together  with  some  hybrids  and  abnormal  forms 
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with  numerous  photographic  illustrations,  pp.  114.  Grubb,  Croy- 
don, 1925;  5/-.  This  little  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  some 
good  photograp>hic  reproductions  is,  as  the  author  says, 
wi'itten  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs.  We  notice  that  although  he 
cites  the  various  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  the  pages  of  our 
Keports,  in  which  several  new  plants  were  first  described,  are  not  al- 
luded to.  He  has  followed  the  views  (mistaken  as  I hold  them  to  be) 
of  Colonel  Godfery  regarding  Orchis  mnculata  and  0.  Fvschii  (as  it 
is  misspelled — the  spotted  Orchis  was  named  after  Fuchs,  in  whose 
early  work  it  is  figured).  Again  the  name  Epipactis  violacea  is  used 
in  defiance  of  the  earlier  trivial  and  there  are  also  many  other  arch- 
aic names  employed.  But  Mr  Tahourdin’s  object  was  to  give  some 
illustrations  from  living  plants  and  he  has  included  some  interest- 
ing forms  and  popular  notes  about  these  species.  We  may  say  that 
yrotinea  occurs  in  two  distinct  colours — the  earliest  figure  of  the 
Irish  j)lant  was  pink,  but  that  is  not  ihe  common  form  in  Ireland. 
As  reganls  E pipo(jo}i , the  account  of  it,  juiblished  in  our  Reports, 
might  have  been  consulted  or  quoted,  containing  as  it  does  some  pre- 
cise particulars  on  the  occunence  of  this  very  rare  Orchid  in  Bri- 
tain. Cnraltorrhiza  is  not  confined  to  boggy  woods  in  Scotland; 
there  it  is  as  commonly  dunal.  We  gladly  welcome  any  helper  in  the 
field  of  Orchid  investigation  in  Britain  and  we  hope  Mr  Tahourdin 
may  go  on  with  his  investigations  of  the  living  plants  and  also  their 
history,  description  and  nomenclature  in  botanic  literature. 

Tahouhuin,  C.  B.  Some  Notes  as  to  British  Orchids.  A single 
specimen  of  O.  hirc.ina  is  recorded  from  Gloucestershire. 

Thuhston.  E.  and  Vigurs,  ('.  C.  Note  on  the  Cornish  Flora. 
Rejuinted  from  the  Royal  Institution  of  (^ornwall,  pp.  455-469. 
1925.  Contains  the  i-ecent  additions  to  the  Flora.  Ctiicvs  should 
not  he  used  for  the  Plume  Thistles — Cirshnn  is  the  valid  name. 

Trelea.sk,  Dr  Wm.  Monograph  op  American  Oats.  Vol.  xx.. 
H.  420.  .Museum  of  Nat.  .4cad.  Science,  II. S. A. 

Taunton  Natural  History  Society.  Report  of  the  Botanical 
Section.  This  gives  evidence  of  excellent  woik  being  done,  some  560 
notes  l)eing  sent  in  for  the  year  1924.  Eri/siint/ni  nricvtalc  Mill,  is. 
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in  error,  applied  to  Conringia  orientalis.  Miller’s  plant  is  quite  a 
different  species.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Er'io'phor'wm  grocUe  per- 
sists. 

Thellung,  Dr  Albert.  Drei  neue  Amarantus  Arten  aus  Bolivia 
= A.  Asphimdii  (after  Dr  Erik  Asplund  of  Upsala)  and  A.  Bucktien- 
ianus.  The  latter  is  called  after  Dr  0.  Bucktien  of  Bolivia.  Epi- 
lobes  hyhrides  from  Switzerland  and  Baden.  Le  Mond  des  Plants. 
September-October  (December  23)  1924;  November -December  (Feb- 
ruary 14,  1926),  1924.  Siler ^ l.c.,  March-April  1926  shows  that 
Siler  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.  Abr.,  175,  belongs  to  S.  montanum  Crantz. 
Other  species  are  S.  gnrganicum  Thell.,  S.  Zernii  Thell.,  S.  siculum 
Thell.,  and  S.  NeMleri  Thell.,  while  Siler  trilohim  belongs  to  Laser 
Borkh.  1795,  which  has  three  species — L.  trilohum  Borkh.,  L.  divn- 
ricatnm  Thell.  and  L.  cordifoliutth  Thell.  But  surely  in  this  we 
should  use  Laser  Siler  (E.),  comb.  nov.  rather  than  L.  trilohum 
wliich  does  not  retain  the  earliest  trivial.  Had  the  genus  Siler  been 
retained  for  this  species  Siler  Siler  (L.)  would  have  lieen  the  name 
to  use  for  the  Cherry  Hinton  plant,  which  is  now  extinct.  Kulturp- 
flanzen-Ergenschaften  bei  Un  Krautern,  1924. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Continues  to  pro- 
duce a most  wonderfully  large  and  valuable  output.  Among  the 
numerous  Bulletins  is  one  on  Bamboos  : Their  Culture  and  Uses  in 
the  United  States  (N.  1329.  May  1925).  We  learn  that  Bamboo 
species  number  490  belonging  to  33  genera.  The  nomenclature  is  a 
thorny  one,  the  Giant  Timber  Bamboo,  referred  to  in  literatuie  by 
half  a dozen  different  names  and  described  as  a plant  8-10  feet  high 
or  a tree  50-00  feet  high  is  Phyllostarhys  hamhusoides  Sieb.  and 
Zucc.  A photograph  of  a typical  grove  of  them  at  Savannah.  Geor- 
gia. is  shown.  Bulletin  1331  treats  of  the  Madonna  Lily,  Lilium 
ertulidam  and  gives  excellent  methods  for  its  successful  cultivation. 
Bidletin  1443.  Cultivated  Grasses  of  Secondary  Importance.  These 
include  Bromine  itiermis.  Sorghum  halepevse  (L.)  Pers..  Poa  trivia- 
lis,  Agrnsfis  xtolonifern.  and  other  species  of  which  the  salient  facts 
are  given  under  the  respective  species  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  T?e- 
port. 

ViNE.s,  Dr  S.  H,  Reminiscences  of  German  Botanical  Labora- 
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lories  in  (he  Seventies  and  Eighties,  as  a student  of  Sachs  in  Wiirz- 
, Ijiirg  in  1S77  and  1880  and  of  I)e  Bary  at  Strasshurg  in  1879  and 

I 1881.  NeAv  Bhyt.  xxiv.,  1-8,  1925. 

j VouK,  Prof,  and  Dr  V.  Uredio  in  Acta  Botanica  Inst.  Bot.  R. 

' I'niv.  Zagreliensis.  Vol.  i.,  1925.  We  congratulate  our  Croatian 

friends  on  this  excellent  publication. 

I 

Wauming,  Eugene,  Ph.D.  Oecology  of  Plants.  An  Introduc- 
; tion  to  the  Sludy  of  Plant  Communities.  Assisted  by  Martin  Vahl. 

Prepared  for  publication  in  English  by  Percy  Groom,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
and  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  F.R.S.  ]>p.  422.  Second  impression. 

I Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1925.  This  important  text-book  has  lieen 

' reviewed  from  time  to  time  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  standard 

book  on  a subject  which  Dr  Warming,  whose  obituary  will  l.>e  found 
in  L‘ep.  B.I'J.C.  546,  1924,  had  made  jjeculiarly  his  own.  This  clas- 
sic volume,  a most  valuable  a<ldition  to  botanical  literature,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1909,  has  paved  the  way  for  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  sul)ject  among  botanists  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Britain  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  many  botan- 
ists including  Tanslev,  Moss,  Adamson,  etc.,  and  from  time  to  time 
we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  oecological  treatment  of  various 
tracts  of  country  by  this  school  of  workei's.  In  America  conspicuous 
((ecologists,  such  as  (!owles  and  Clements,  have  added  much  to  our 
literature  and  the  latter  especially  has  ci’eatcd  an  enormous  number 
of  new  terms  which  need  a lexicon  of  their  own.  In  Germany  Drude 
and  Graebnei-  have  been  industrious  exponents,  as  in  Switzerland 
have  Schroeter  and  Roebel.  Belgium  had  its  Massart  and  France 
, its  Flahaut  and  they  have  done  yeoman  service.  Notwithstanding 

the  vast  out])Ut  of  oecological  literature  Warming’s  text-book  still 
, holds  the  field  and  the  Clarendon  Press  has  earned  the  thaid\s  of 

I thousands  of  students  by  reproducing  it  in  such  excellent  style.  OiU' 

I is  again  and  again  struck  with  the  lealistic  touches  Warming  gives. 

Cnder  ‘‘  Nanism.”  which  has  nothing  Zolaescpie  in  it,  he  acluallv 
I says  of  mountain  ]>lants  that  the  “ size  of  the  flower  ” which  by  a 

cursory  observer  is  often  said  to  be  larger  than  in  the  lowland  plants, 
I is  a subjective  impression,  probably  aroused  by  the  small  size  of  the 

vegetative  organs,  and  in  many  instam'es  is  not  supported  by  actual 

I 
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measurements.  There  are  cases,  especially  in  Zetland,  where  this 
statement  does  not  hold  ti  ue,  as  the  Mowers  of  Lathyrus  pratevKis 
are  nearly  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  southern  form,  and  the 
florets  of  Poa  trivialifi  15  per  cent.,  and  of  TrifoUum  repens  aliout 
30  per  cent.  Nor  is  it  the  case  in  the  mountain  forms  of  CerasHuin 
vvlgatuitn  where  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  actual  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  petals.  In  this  work,  as  in  others,  the  nomenclature  is  not 
always  sound.  The  generic  name  Psamma  is  used  instead  of  Amwo- 
philn  ; indeed  it  gives  the  term  Pmmmetium , instead  of  Ammophi- 
letuw.  Triticum  is  used  instead  of  Agropyron  so  we  should  have 
Agropyretvtn . Armeria,  instead  of  Statire,  Bromus  mofltx,  insteail 
of  B.  hordeaceus,  Pesfiica  videsiacu  for  1'.  V(dle><i(niH , ('arex  sfrictn 
for  0.  eJnta,  (! . rostrata  foi-  (•.  hhflata.  Aim  for  Deschampsid , Sfntice 
for  Liinoniu/ii  are  examples.  What  amazes  one  is  the  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  habitats  and  their  occupants  not  only  of  Europe 
but  of  the  World.  Other  works  may  supplement  this,  but  in  Warm- 
ing's book  on  Oecology  we  have  the  foundation  and  the  source  of  the 
developmeni  (>f  Field  Botany  to  which  all  stmlents  must  have  re- 
eour.se. 

W EnsTEH.  A.  D.  Fancy  Wix)ds  : Their  Uses  and  Value.  Gard. 
Chron.  ii.,  352.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  wood  of  Cofoneaster  frigida 
(which  is  good  for  golf-heads)  and  of  Laburnum  and  Elder.  Euoiiy- 
7/r?A<f  is  also  good.  The  wood  of  Kohinia  is  of  a lieautiful  colour.  One 
may  say  that  the  plinth  for  the  silver  ewer  which  the  writer  gave  to 
f'hrist-Church  on  their  fourth  centenary  was  made  of  Rohivia.  It 
is  of  remarkable  lasting  properties  when  in  contact  with  soil.  Ap- 
ple wood  is  valuable  for  saw-handles,  and  when  of  good  reddish  col- 
our is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Erira  for  Tobacco  pipes. 

Weiss,  Prof.  F.  E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  On  the  Leaf-tissues  of  the 
Graft-Hybrids  Crataego-Mespilv'S  Amiersii,  and  Grataego-Me.ffpilus 
Dardnri.  Mem.  k Proc.  Manch.  Lit.  k Phil.  Soc.,  July  19th,  1925. 
Plant  Structure  and  Environment,  with  Special  Reference  to  Fossil 
Plants.  The  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Oecological  Society, 
January  10.  1925.  Journ  .of  Ecology,  xiii.,  301,  1925. 

Wheldon.  J.  A,  (the  late),  and  Wilson.  A.  West  Lancashire 
F'ern  Notes.  Additions  and  Extinctions.  Lane,  and  Chesh,  Natur- 
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alist,  May,  1925.  Several  new  county  records  are  given  which  are 
noticed  under  the  respective  species.  Drosera  anglica  and  Carex 
litnosa  have  been  destroyed  owing  to  the  drainage  of  the  Cockerhain 
Moor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Natural  History  Society 
FOR  1924.  Vol.  i.  County  Press,  Newport,  1925;  3/-.  Contains  a 
List  of  the  Alien  Plants  of  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  by  J.  F. 
Rayner,  F.R.H.S.  A large  and  valuable  list.  Some  of  these  are 
noticed  in  our  New  Records. 

Wild  Flower  Magazine.  Edited  by  Mrs  Dent.  Bi-monthly. 
The  Society,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  continues  a most  vigorous  ex- 
istence. A great  improvement  in  the  identification  of  plants  has 
taken  place,  but  one  doubts  if  the  Alpine  Columbine  has  been  found 
in  Strathtay.  The  Euphorbia  Esula  for  Northumberland,  Sussex, 
etc.,  is  ])robably  E.  virgata.  Linaria  Pelitseriana  and  Stachys  gtr- 
manica  are  also  errors.  Interesting  papers  are  contributed  on  South 
Devon  Orchids  by  Paul  Furse,  on  Orchids  by  C.  B.  Tahourdin,  The 
Speedwell  by  Dr  Power,  A Parson’s  Holiday  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Har- 
vey, and  Floweis  of  the  Taurus  by  Lt.  J.  Codrington.  Miss  Dent 
found  the  local  Carex  ornithopoda  in  the  grounds  of  her  house  at 
Flass. 


Willis,  J.  C.  A Dictionary  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and 
Ferns.  Fifth  Edition,  pp.  Ivi.,  727.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1925;  20/-.  In  our  Report  for  1919,  pp.  617-8,  we  warmly  com- 
mended the  fourth  edition  of  this  most  excellent  work.  There  we 
said  “ for  many  years  Bindley  and  Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany  was 
an  almost  indispensable  occupant  of  the  shelves  of  the  botanist  and 
it  is  still  handy  to  keep  within  reach ; but  in  a more  specialised  man- 
ner and  with  stricter  limitations,  this  new  edition  of  Willis’  Dic- 
tionary should  be  in  every  scientific  or  reference  library.  This  fifth 
edition  has  28  additional  pages.  We  notice  that  E^njxtrtif^  Adans.  is 
alone  used,  but  E pipa rf is  IJhWer  En.  St.  TIelv.  i.,  77.  1742,  brought 
into  the  sphere  of  citation  by  Borck.,  which  is  the  older  name  of 
Cood//e?‘a,  is  omitted.  We  are  sorry  to  see  Erythraea  still  used  in- 
stead of  Centaurium  although  the  latter  is  properly  inserted  on  p. 
129.  Gilibert  is  given  as  the  author  but  it  was  previously  used  by 
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Hill.  The  graminaceous  Cuviera  is  not  mentioned.  Under  Vacci- 
nium  MyrtUlvis  the  English  name,  Huckleberry,  used  in  Bucks  and 
Beds,  might  well  be  added  as  it  was  the  origin  of  the  American  name 
so  extensively  used  in  the  Northern  States  not  only  for  Myrtilln^  but 
for  species  of  Gaijlussacia.  One  is  also  pleased  to  .see  that  Dryop- 
teris,  following  ( -hristensen,  is  used  for  the  Male  Fern.  Gymno- 
f/rainma  is  however  employed  instead  of  Anogramma  (which  is  omit- 
ted) for  the  Jersey  Fern.  Girsium  is  correctly  used  for  the  Plume 
'I'histles.  How  long  will  our  English  botanists  be  in  coming  to  this 
siiu[)le  point  and  not  use  Cnicus^  which  has  a single  species,  Cnicus 
henecfictuit.  Its  use  for  the  plume  thistles  is  by  no  means  a blessing. 

I The  itldest  name  for  the  Ivy-leaved  Bell-Flower,  Cervicin-o  hederacea . 
is  omitted,  yet  its  genus  was  properly  described.  It  had  species  put 
under  it,  and  one  of  them  was  well  figured  by  Redoute  in  Delile’s 
sumj)tuous  Flore  d’Egypt,  yet  Wahlenhergia,  an  incorrect  name,  of 
much  Intel’  date,  published  in  a .seed  list,  is  preferred  and  alone 
cited.  The  book  itself  is  a mn.ss  of  well  digested  information.  It  is 
comjiact,  excellently  printe<I  and,  as  a supplement,  there  is  a most 
useful  and  valuable  key  to  the  families  of  flowering  plants.  The 
lK)ok  is  a necessity  for  every  scientific  library.  One  can  speak  of  it 
in  the  highest  praise. 

Wilson,  E.  H.  America’s  Greatest  G.\rden.  The  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. pp.  126,  tt.  .")0.  The  Stratford  Comp.,  Boston,  Massachus- 
setts;  3 dollars.  -Vs  a branch  of  Harvard  University,  about  five 
miles  from  the  State  Hou.se  in  Boston,  is  this  wonderful  area  which, 
mainly  through  the  per.sonal  devotion  of  its  great  keeper,  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent,  whose  portrait  is  appropriately  appended  to  the 
volume,  is  now  one  of  the  most  wonderful  gardens  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Although  connected  with  the  University  the  threads 
which  bind  it  to  the  teaching  department  are  of  the  flimsiest.  It  pur- 
sues its  own  pur|>ose  of  cultivation,  acclimatisation  and  study  of 
woody  perennials  for  which  purpose  it  was  expressly  founded  in 
1872.  In  half  a century  it  has  known  only  one  director.  As  Mr 
Wilson  truthfully  and  eloquently  says.  Sargent’s  energy,  ability, 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  have  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is 
known  wherever  plants  are  loved  and  studied,  and  of  its  lieauty 
o-ardens  in  every  land  have  shared.  Towards  bringing  man  nearer 
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to  man  this  garden  is  a potent  force.  It  exists  for  service,  which 
service  knows  no  boundary  of  race  or  creed.  It  is  a bit  of  beautiful 
New  England  forever  preserved  as  a garden,  a garden  where  bosky 
hills,  wooded  knolls,  steep  cliffs,  open  meadows,  and  valleys  are  frag- 
rant with  the  odours  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  the  imagination  of  George  R.  Emerson  and  to  the  munific- 
ence of  a merchant,  Mr  James  Arnold.  He  gave  a quarter  of  his  re- 
siduary estate  in  trust  to  Emerson  and  two  others  to  the  value  of 
about  £28,000.  125  acres  were  devoted  to  the  purpose.  It  was  land 

worn  out  in  a pastural  sense,  partly  covered  with  plantations  of  na- 
tive trees  and  nearly  ruined  by  excessive  pasturage.  The  income  al- 
lowed was  less  than  3000  dollars  a year — so  it  was  not  a very  rosy 
prospect  which  was  before  Sargent  on  his  appointment,  but  big  men 
do  big  things.  Then  when  Olmsted  was  constructing  a park  for  Bos- 
ton came  the  opportunity  of  a great  onward  movement,  and  in  1882 
the  city  agreed  to  add  certain  lands,  to  be  responsible  for  taxation, 
and  to  make  and  maintain  certain  roads  and  walks  in  return  for 
which  the  University  agreed  to  extend  admission  to  visitors  at  the 
Same  times  and  conditions  as  the  Parks  and  to  pay  a yearly  rent  of 
one  dollar — the  agreement  to  run  for  1000  years  and  to  be  then  re- 
newed for  ever.  Now  its  area  is  250  acres.  It  is  a beautifully  diver- 
sified garden  for  it  has  the  pleasant  Bossy  Brook  running  through 
it;  there  is  Peter’s  Hill  and  Hemlock  Hill,  the  latter  having  steep 
cliffs  and  being  covered  with  a dense  canopy  of  Hemlocks,  through 
which  here  and  there  rise  White  Pine,  Birch  or  Sugar  Maple,  and 
then  there  are  the  rejuvenated  members  of  the  old  forest  of  many 
kinds  of  oak.  The  most  recently  planted  trees  are  grouped  as  far 
as  possible,  into  their  families  and  genera.  You  may  begin  with 
Afagnolia  at  the  Jamaica  Plan  Gate  and  end  with  the  Coniferae  at 
Walter  Street  Gate.  How  it  has  prospered  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
now  the  Arboretum  contains  between  five  and  six  thousand  species 
and  varieties  lielonging  to  87  families  and  326  genera.  These  are 
all  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is  a little  surprising  to  hear 
that  no  tree  from  S.  Chili  or  New  Zealand  proves  hardy  in  the  Ar- 
boretum. We  must  refer  members  to  this  delightful  work  itself  where 
the  arboreal  features  are  so  eloquently  and  graphically  descrilied.  To 
enable  one  more  fully  to  realise  the  Arboretum’s  charm  very  l->eauti- 
ful  illustrations  by  the  author  are  included,  That  of  the  Pond  with 
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its  flowering  cherries  is  elegantly  dainty.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn 
(illustrated  with  a branch  of  fruiting  Berheris  vulgaris  and  the 
American  Mountain  Ash),  and  Winter  (showing  the  naked  Birch  in 
all  its  beauty)  are  shown.  Boston,  too,  has  its  Cherry  blossom  festi- 
val, and  Crab  Apples  their  opulence.  Who  would  not  like  to  go 
there  in  “ Lilac  time  ” though  very  far  from  London,  and  instead 
of  Nice  go  to  view  the  carnival  of  Azaleas  at  the  Arboretum.  To  me 
the  glories  of  the  Azaleas  in  Japan  far  exceed  in  beauty  the  cherry 
with  its  too  formal  loveliness.  The  Hawthorns  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Whoever  could  visit  Arnold  and  omit  paying  due  worship  to  the 
thorns  and  to  the  director  who  has  “ Dahlstedted  ” them,  albeit 
there  is  only  one  edible  one  cultivated  there.  Curiously  the  Rhodo- 
dendron, in  all  its  multitudious  variations,  does  not  take  kindly  to 
Boston,  but  Kalmia  makes  up  to  some  extent.  The  Conifers  are  a 
group  to  themselves,  and  there  are  many  climbing  plants  grown 
(here,  while  even  the  road  borders  are  made  beautiful  with  low-grow- 
ing species  of  Rose  and  Juniper.  One  may  add  the  function  of  the 
establishment  does  not  end  with  the  Arboretum.  The  Herbarium 
contains  a (juarter  of  a million  specimens,  the  library  35,000 
volumes  and  8000  pamphlets  and  nearly  10,000  photographs.  Such 
is  what  this  charming  volume  discloses.  When  will  Oxford  attempt 
to  combine  the  work  begun  by  Danby  in  1621  and  utilise  some  of  the 
many  available  acres  in  the  near  vicinity  to  some  such  a purpose  as 
has  been  done  by  its  American  rival.  Dana  said,  “ Thoughtful  skill 
and  refined  taste  are  needed  to  produce  a beautiful  work,”  and  the 
Stratford  Publishing  Company  have  done  it. 

Wilson,  Ernest  H.  The  Lilies  of  Eastern  Asia.  A Mono- 
graph. pp.  xiv.,  110,  tt.  17.  Dulau  & Co.,  London,  1925;  25/-. 
Here  the  results  of  three  journeys  into  Eastern  Asia,  the  headquar- 
ters of  TAUuw,  are  detailed.  It  fitly  summarises  the  knowledge 
which  has  accumulated  since  the  publication  of  Elwes  Monograph  in 
1880. 

Wrioht,  W^alter  P.  Alpine  Flowers  and  Rock  Gardens.  Il- 
lustrated in  colour  with  Notes  on  Alpine  Plants  at  Home  by  William 
GraveNSon.  pp.  292,  with  44  coloured  plates.  Third  edition. 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  1924;  15/-.  This  is  a very  at- 
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tractive  volume,  with  brilliant  plates  of  flowers  set  amid  their 
natural  surroundings.  Gentiana  acaidis  is  given  on  the  frontis- 
piece, and  there  is  a delightful  representation  of  Androsact  helvUica 
with  a white  glacier  as  the  background.  There  is  a lovely  group  of 
Myosotis  alpestris  with  Silene  acaulis  and  Primula  longifolia ; an- 
other of  Erica  caruea  on  a hill  slope,  with  distant  mountain-tops 
suffused  with  the  alpine  glow,  the  startling  rosy-red  of  Rhododen- 
dron ferruyintum  contrasting  with  black-green  pine,  and  the  grace- 
ful Soldanclla'  with  “ snow  and  fire  ” as  a background.  These  are 
things  to  delight  the  eye  and  to  bring  back  memories  of  far  distant 
excursions  in  the  Alps  and  Dolomites.  The  text  is  useful  and  prac- 
tical and  the  work  is  divided  into  “ Characteristics  and  Habitat, 
Alpine  Plants  at  Home,  Cultural,  Descriptive  and  Selective,”  the 
latter  in  three  sections.  The  former  deals  with  fit  species  for  cul- 
ture, the  second  includes  Shiubs  for  the  Rock  Carden,  Lessons  from 
the  Japanese,  and  Selections  recommended  to  the  Maker  of  the  Rock 
Carden,  including  Bog  Plants  and  Ferns.  Our  member,  Mr  Crave- 
.son,  contributes  a very  readable  article  on  British  Alpine  Plants  in 
which  there  are  two  good  photographs  of  the  Devil’s  Kitchen  and  the 
Snowdon  Cliffs,  home  of  Lloydia  and  the  Saxifrages.  In  his  article 
he  gives  a sympathetic  reference  to  Ceorge  Don  of  Forfar,  and  a 
good  description  of  the  homes  of  the  Scottish  alpines,  albeit  Sctxifra- 
f/a  caes.pitosa  is  limited  to  two  widely  separated  Scottish  localities. 
Excellent  and  practical  advice  “ How  to  form  Rockeries  ” is  given 
as  also  how  to  choose  the  kinds  of  stones  and  soils.  The  book  makes 
an  ideal  present  to  a garden-lover  and  its  possessor  will  be  able  to 
find  value  and  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  A word  of  criticism  may  be 
offered.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  capitals  in 
specific  names.  These  are  often  used  where  they  are  not  needed,  e-p., 
Ecutellai'ia  Alpina,  and  they  are  not  employed  where  they  should  be, 
as  in  Adianturn  Gapillus-ventris.  Scolopendrium  is  more  correctly 
Phyllitis. 
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Ball,  Henry,  F.L.S.,  M.R.S.  Born  1857;  died  May  1925.  He 
was  born  in  Southport  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years  in  pur- 
suit of  his  vocation,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  life  there.  After  a 
brief  period  as  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  Mr  George  Ball,  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  he  set  up  business  on  his  own.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service — religious  and  social  enterprise  taking  the  first 
place  among  his  many  interests.  Though  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  claim  prominence,  Mr  Ball  was  the  foremost  in  local  circles. 
His  knowledge  of  the  local  flora  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  He  had 
haunted  the  sandhills  since  a child  and  botany  was  almost  an  instinct 
to  him.  He  was  a great  authority  on  the  Yellow  Bird’s-Nest — on 
which  some  controversy  had  waged — and  he  was  able  to  write  of  the 
plant  from  actual  observation.  He  was  concerned  in  an  amusing 
story  at  a meeting  where  a foreign  professor  was  elaborating  on  the 
flora  of  the  district.  The  professor  had  spent  weeks  in  photograph- 
ing a cei  tain  place  on  the  sandhills  and  ela1x>rating  a theory.  His 
fundamental  finding  was  that  the  trees  on  the  sandhills  were  the 
remnants  of  an  antodeluvian  forest,  and  on  that  he  propounded  a 
wonderful  scheme.  Permission  was  given  to  Mr  Ball  to  reply.  He 
did  so  by  saying  “ I saw  those  trees  set !”  He  was  untiring  in  his 
wish  to  interest  the  public  of  Southport  in  science,  and  exhibited 
wild  flowers  and  plants  gathered  in  the  district  in  the  Atkinson  Free 
Library,  renewing  them  almost  daily.  He  had  great  experience  in 
Radiography.  When  Rontgen  discovered  X-rays,  Mr  Ball  took  up 
the  study  immediately  and  was  the  first  in  the  town  to  produce  an 
actual  photograph.  He  was  made  Honorary  Radiographer  to  the 
Southport  Infirmary.  He  paid  3000  visits  to  the  Infirmary  to  apply 
X-rays  to  patients,  without  fee.  He  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society  about  1915,  and  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Radiographers.  He  was  a prominent  Methodist  layman,  and  was  a 
Methodist  of  the  fourth  generation.  He  was  the  beet  known  local 
preacher  in  the  district,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers  Mutual  Aid  Association.  During  the  war 
Mr  Ball’s  numicipal  work  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Southport  in  1915  and  made  great 
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efforts  in  raising  war  relief  funds.  He  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
connection  with  the  Russian  Flag  Day  movement  in  England,  the 
Russian  Imperial  Order  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Councillor 
Ball  also  received  a medal  from  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
recognition  of  his  work.  His  special  knowledge  well  fitted  him  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  which  he  held  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  education  and 
had  been  vice-chairman  of  the  Education  Committee.  Mr  Ball  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  help  in  all  good  causes.  His  help  to 
amateur  botanists  w^as  unlimited.  Though  always  busy,  he  never 
failed  to  give  help  in  naming  specimens  of  wild  flowers,  etc.,  and  he 
is  greatly  missed  by  all.  He  died  at  Plymouth  on  Sunday,  May  10, 
1925,  as  he  would  have  wished,  working  to  the  very  last.  Having 
]»reached  there  twice  on  the  Sunday,  he  passed  aw'ay  suddenly  after 
the  evening  service  at  the  house  of  his  host.  He  leaves  a widow  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Ruth  Buioht. 

Bull,  Wimuam,  F.R.H.S.  Born  1862;  died  1925.  By  the  death 
of  William  Bell,  Leicestershire  botany  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
assiduous  field  workers.  From  early  boyhood  until  within  a short 
time  of  his  death,  our  late  member  devoted  himself  in  a very  thor- 
ough way  to  the  investigation  of  the  local  flora.  He  was  for  many 
yeai  s secretary  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and 
Philoso|)hical  Society  and  w'hen  the  new’  Flora  w’as  suggested  no  more 
w'oi’thy  person  could  be  found  to  edit  the  phanerogams.  He  had  a 
very  wide  knowledge  of  plants  and  was  ever  ready  to  impart  to 
others.  His  time  w^as  fully  taken  up  wdth  lectures  in  consequence. 
He  made  a number  of  interesting  first  records  for  Leicestershire  and 
received  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Medal  in  1894.  He  pre- 
pared the  article  on  Botany  for  the  British  Association  Guide  in  Lei- 
cester in  1907.  In  1908  he  acted  as  Distributor  to  the  Botanical 
Society  and  Exchange  Club. 

Bhandkgue,  T.  S.  Born  184.3;  died  April  7,  1925.  He  w’as  Hon. 
Curator  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  California. 

Ci.ARKE,  WiM.iAM  Geohoe,  F.G.S.  Bom  at  Stokesley,  Yorks, 
.Ijinuarv  7,  1877  : died  June  13,  1925.  Educated  at  Thetford  Gram- 
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mar  School  he  liegan  to  take  an  interest  in  Natural  History  as  is  not 
unusual,  in  a predaceous  way,  by  collecting  birds’ eggs.  Early  in  life 
he  obtained  a copy  of  Sir  John  Evans’  “Ancient  Stone  Implements.  ’ 
'I'liis  he  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  Brandon  and  Thetforil 
neighbourhoods,  both  rich  hunting-grounds.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Natural  History  Society  and 
liis  first  paper  was  on  Neolithic  Man  in  the  Thetford  district.  Later 
on  he  became  a reporter  on  the  “ Norwich  Mercury,”  of  which  paper 
ho  eventually  became  sub-editor.  He  founded  a Rambling  ('lub, 
mainly  for  botanical  reseaich,  but  he  was  connected  with  many  so- 
cieties, and  “ ask  Clarke  ” became  a household  word.  He  was  elei^-t- 
ed  a Fellow  of  the  (xeological  Society,  and  in  1921  he  })ublished  an 
important  work  “ Norfolk  and  Suffolk.”  A third  book  on  Breck- 
land,  a name  which  he  coined,  now  in  genei'al  use,  had  l>een  com- 
pleted a few  months  before  his  death  but  it  has  not  been  published. 
“ He  loved  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  she  in  tui  n imparted  to  him 
her  seci’ets.”  1 found  him  very  inspiring  and  helpful  and  the  So 
ciety  has  lost  a useful  member.  11  is  funeral  was  very  largely  at- 
tended and  e.xiuessed  the  respect  and  affei-tion  he  had  gained  among 
the  citizens  of  Norwich. 

Darwin,  Sir  Franci.s,  F.R.S.  Born  at  Down,  Kent,  1848;  died 
at  Cambridge,  Septenilier  19,  192.");  aged  77.  Educated  at  Clapham 
Crammar  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Wiirsburg 
in  (Termany  under  Sachs,  he  collaborated  with  his  distinguished 
father  in  the  ejioch  making  work  on  the  Power  of  Movement  in 
Plants.  He  acted  as  Univeisity  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  Cambridge 
from  1884  until  1888  and  Reader  until  1904,  and  was  Deputv 
for  Prof.  Babington  until  1895.  He  published  with  E.  H.  A«'ton  a 
“ Practical  Physiology  of  Plants.”  He  also  wrtRe  a laxik  on  ihe 
“ Elements  of  Botany.”  He  was  an  ardent  and  original  worker  in 
plant  physiology.  We  owe  to  Sii'  Francis  one  of  the  liest  biograjdiies 
vet  issued  that  of  the  “ Life  and  Letteis  of  Charles  Darwin.”  He 
was  Vice-l*resident  of  the  Royal  Society  1907-8,  and  was  knighted 
in  19L‘L  At  Ihe  Charles  Darwin  Celebration  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
a most  kimlly  jier.sonage,  and  the  wonderful  testimony  paid  to  a 
gieat  scientist  must  have  lieen  one  of  the  proudest  moments  (O'  his 
lengthy  ami  eminently  useful  career. 
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Dikes,  William  Uickatson.  Born  November  4,  1877 ; died, 
Hlier  a motor  collision.  December  1,  1925.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
('ity  of  London  School  ami  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  taking  honours 
in  (he  Classical  School.  He  then  went  to  the  Sorbonne  and  took  his 
L.  I's  L.  at  the  1 niversity  of  Baris.  He  was  assistant  master  at  Char- 
ierliouse  from  1906-1911).  While  there  he  began  the  cultivation  of 
Iris  and  its  study.  He  visited  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  old  siiecimens  in  the  Morisonian  and  other  Herbaria.  He  had  a 
wide  correspondence  and  took  great  pains  to  arrive  at  a correct  con- 
clusion, while  his  vacations  were  largely  spent  in  visiting  the  classic 
habitats  of  many  species.  In  1912  he  jiublished  a Monograph  of  the 
genus,  which  is  reviewed  in  Rep.  B.E.C.  188,  1912.  The  illustrations 
are  good  and  it  w'as  a valued  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
genus.  The  section  spuria  seemed  to  lie  treated  less  happily.  In 
1919  he  was  selected  to  take  the  secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  succeeding  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Wilkes  of  Shirley  Poppy 
renown.  He  threw  great  energy  into  his  work  and  the  Society  gained 
lustre  under  his  regime.  Its  membership  roll  is  now  23,000.  He 
was  contemplating  a Monogi'aph  of  In  1924  he  issued  a 

“ Handbook  of  Carden  Iri.ses,”  full  of  practical  advice.  It  is  a 
cau.se  of  great  I’egret  that  his  luseful  career-should  have  been  so  pre- 
maturely cut  oft’.  He  was  motoring  neai'  Woking  when  his  car  col- 
lided with  a lorry,  lliseai-  was  torn  away  atid  his  I'ight  arm  broken. 
•\fter  the  necessary  amputation  he  succumbed  to  shock,  at  the  early 
age-o^'  48.  There  was  a portrait  of  him  ])ublished  in  the  Card.  Chron. 
on  December  .5.  “ The  Times  ” will  miss  a valued  contributor. 

Kahle.  Mrs  C.  W.  Born  .June  8,  1836;  died  at  the  Woodlands. 
Cobliain.  Surrey,  February  27,  192.5.  Authoress  of  “ Pot  Pourri 
from  a Surrey  Carden”  ; “ .More  Pot  Bourri  fmni  a Surrey  Carden” 
in  1903;  ” .\  Third  Pot  Pourri  ” in  1 90(>  ; “ Cardening  for  the  Ig- 
norant ” ill  1912.  \ delightfully  charming  ]iersonality.  Mrs 

Karlc.  by  her  writings,  intpi-ested  a large  circle  in  llerbals  and  their 
ciinleiils.  < )ii  one  occasion  at  a house  party  at  Kiddington  llall  our 
host.  t'ajUain  tiaskell.  himself  a great  garden  lover  and  tlu'  dis 
co\erer  of  Mii^iran  near  Ditchley.  was  maUing  some  remarks  anta- 
'■•ooislic  |o  papist  rv  but  we  got  the  subject  changed  bv  my  turnini' 
to  Mrs  I'iarle  ami  saving  he  miisl  not  expeH  to  make  convert+i  to  a 
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no-popery  cry  in  the  presence  of  the  authoress  of  Pot-Pourri.  We 
had  an  expedition  to  a delightful  wood,  the  home  of  Ormthoyalum, 
but  the  rain  came  on.  One  of  our  guests  was  dressed  in  a state  bro- 
cade, much  more  fitted  for  marble-halls.  She  was  a Miss  Throgmor- 
ton, but  she  bravely  turned  it  up  and  walked  us  off  our  legs.  The 
truth  dawned  upon  me  after  dinner  for  I remendjered  she  had  been 
lady-iu-waiting  to  the  ill-fated  Empress  of  Austria  who  herself  was 
an  extraordinary  pedestrian.  Mrs  I'larle  was  {)ractically  a vege- 
tarian, at  least  when  I knew  her  and  would  have  biead  and  cheese 
despite  all  temptation. 

(t.xmuce,  James  Sykes,  (!.I.E.,  E.U.S.  Born  July  2,  1S47  ; died 
East  Luss,  September  16,  1!)25.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Dr  llari)ur 
Gamble,  R.N.,  and  was  educated  at  New  Cross,  Royal  Naval  School 
and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  a Demy,  where  he  took  fiist- 
class  in  mathematics.  He  entered  the  Forest  Service  and  studied 
Forestry  practically  at  Nancy  (where  Nanquette  was  <lirector)  in  the 
Ecole  National  des  Eaux  et  Forets  until  the  Franoo-Prussian  war, 
when  he  pursued  his  studies  at  St  Andrews  under  Dr  Cleghorn.  He 
collaborated  with  Sir  George  King  in  the  preparation  of  the  Flora  of 
the  Malaya  Peninsula,  many  new  species  being  described  by  him. 
After  King’s  death  he  continued  the  gigantic  task,  lie  also  had  on 
hand  the  arduous  work  of  the  Flora  of  Madras  of  which  six  parts 
have  appeared  from  Ranunculaceae  to  Plantaginaceae.  These  have 
already  been  reviewed  in  these  pages.  His  issue  of  the  Monograph 
on  the  Indian  Bamboos  was  followed  by  his  election  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Another  magnificent  piece  of  work  was  his  most  useful 
“ Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,”  1881,  which  from  time  to  time  has 
been  referred  to  in  these  pages,  each  edition  being  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessor.  A large  part  of  the  Asian  plants  in  the  Du  Bois 
and  Sherardian  Herbaria  at  Oxford  were  kindly  identified  by  him. 
In  1899,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Forest  Service,  he  received  the 
C.I.E.  See  Natui-e,  ii.,  681.  1925.  He  als(>  received  the  Jury  Medal 
and  Diploma  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1906.  For  this  he  organised 
the  Indian  forestry  section.  He  was  a most  patient  and  untiring 
taxonomic  \vorker  as  is  fully  exemplified  in  his  Madras  Flora.  Ow- 
ing to  his  kindness  T was  enabled  to  give  some  particulars  of  Law- 
son’s work  in  India  in  our  last  Report.  Oxford  owes  him  a debt  of 
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^nalituile  for  much  timely  assistance.  An  excellent  appreciation  of 
him  is  given  in  the  KeAV  Bulletin  1925  with  a good  Bihliograpliy. 

(Iiims,  Miss  Lilian  Suzkttk,  F.L.S.  Died  at  Santa  Cruz,  'I'ener- 
ifl'e,  January  3U,  1925.  Miss  Gibbs  had  two  years’  training  at  the 
Swanley  Iloi  ticultural  College  and  in  1901  became  a student  of  the 
Iloyal  (^ollege  of  Science,  South  NeAvington,  under  Prof.  J.  B.  Far- 
mer. She  stayed  on  for  some  years  as  a research  student  gaining  the 
Huxley  .Medal  in  Xatuial  Science.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  her  aim, 
which  was  to  investigate  the  high-mountain  flora,  she  visited  the  Alps 
in  1905,  in  1906  Southern  Rhodesia,  in  1907  the  Mount  Victoria 
range  in  Fiji,  and  in  1910  the  peak  of  Mount  Kinabalu,  13,000  feet, 
in  British  X’orth  Borneo,  collecting  many  plants  ncAV  to  science. 
Then  in  1913  she  made  an  adventurous  journey  to  the  Arfak  moun- 
tains in  Dutch  New  Guinea  where  she  studied  the  flora  assiduously 
from  the  coast  level  to  the  main  ridge,  7000  feet  in  altitude.  The  re- 
sults ai)peared  in  “ The  Phytogeogiaphy  and  Flora  of  the  Arfak 
■Mountains.”  Many  new  plants  were  discovered.  The  Bellenden-Ker 
range  in  (.Queensland  she  ascended  in  the  rainy  season,  results  being 
given  in  Journ.  Bot.,  1917.  The  mountain  summit  plateau  of  Tas- 
mania was  also  explored,  the  resitlts  lieing  descrilied  in  two  jiapers 
in  Journ.  Fcol.  in  1920.  Later  on  she  visited  Sottth  America  and 
at  her  death  was  woi'king  out  the  lesult  of  her  expeditions.  I had 
the  jileasure  of  hearing  her  leettue  on  her  New  Guinea  exfieriences 
which  she  did  with  considerable  vim.  I also  got  from  her  aftei  wards 
a vivid  pei'sonal  account  of  her  experiences.  Hy  her  will  she  left  the 
’I’rustees  of  the  Biutish  .Museum  all  her  collect  ions  of  plants,  books, 
and  papers,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a scholarship  for  (^ancer 
Research  to  the  Fnivei’sity  of  London  of  the  annual  vahie  of  .£15(i, 
to  l)c  called,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  the  Laura  de  Fvdiceto  Student  • 
ship. 


Godi.kk,  Sir  Rickm.(^n  John.  Died,  suddenly,  April  2(1,  1925. 
.\^nephew  of  Lord  Lister,  and  his  biogi  apher.  He  was  surgeon  to  the 
Household  of  Queen  Victoria,  Surgeon-in-ordinary  to  King  Fahvard 
\'ll.,  and  King  George  V.,  and  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sui-geons.  Ho  ieturne<l  in  1920  to  a beaidifully  situated  home  near 
Pangbourne.  He  left,  after  his  wife’s  death,  .£10,000  for  travelling 
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scholarships  I'oi-  students  of  University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School.  His  note  on  So/irhi/.'<  /Hihtatrls  is  in  tlie  lte//orf  ;")‘24.  1924. 

Hensi.ow,  Itev.  (tEohoe.  Boin  March  2.4,  1845  ; died  at  Boiirne- 
moulli,  Decenibei-  40,  1925.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  John  S. 
Henslow,  i-ectoi-  of  Hitchain,  Suffolk,  and  Profes.sor  of  Botany  at 
(hindiridge.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Ci  aniniai-  School,  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, hecame  a scholar  of  Christ's  t'ollege,  Canihridge,  ami  took 
a tirst-class  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  and  second-class  in  both 
Mathematics  and  Divinity.  His  sister  was  inanied  to  Sir  .lose])h 
Hooker.  Henslow  liecame  curate  of  Steyning,  Sussex,  and  was  latei- 
a)»pointed  TToadmastei'  of  Frampton  Lucy  Craminar  School,  Wai- 
wick,  then  of  the  Cranuiiar  School  in  Stone  Street,  bondon.  In 
I88()  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St  Bai'tholeniew’s 
-Medical  School  and  also  held  lectureships  on  botany  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute  and  Queen’s  (^ollege,  London.  For  many  years  he  was 
Hon.  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Royal  1 lorticidtural  Society.  In 
1888  he  published  “ The  Origin  of  I'doral  .Structuies,”  and  in  1895 
“ The  Origin  of  I’lant  Structures,”  but  his  views  that  the  shape  ami 
arrangements  of  the  paits  of  the  flowers  were  ilirectly  the  result  of 
bee-visits  over  a long  period  were  generally  ignoi’e<l.  Tie  also  pub- 
lisheil  several  works  such  as  ” How  to  Study  Wild  Flowers,”  “ Pois- 
onous Plants,”  “The  Plants  of  the  Bible’’  as  well  as  many  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  In  his  later  years  at  Bournemouth  after  his  retire- 
ment he  took  up  Spiritualism. 

lIiKRN,  William  Philir.  Born  at  Stafford,  January  12,  1849; 
died  at  the  Castle,  Barnstaple,  November  1,  1925.  Hiern’s  father. 
.Mr  J.  (4.  Hiern,  lived  at  the  Castle  and  his  paternal  grandmother 
was  a member  pf  the  poet  (lay’s  family.  But  mathematics  rather 
than  song  was  the  bent  of  W.  P.  Hiern,  who.se  early  education  was 
at  Worcester  and  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered 
in  1857,  taking  a high  position  (ninth)  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
in  18r)l.  He  was  a fellow  of  his  College  from  1864  to  1868.  In  1868 
he  was  admitted  ad  eutuhw  M.A.  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  year  he 
married  Martha  Bamford,  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family. 
The  married  coujile  took  up  their  residence  at  Richmond  and  there 
the  proximity  of  Kew  Hardens  exerted  their  influence,  and  Mr 
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H iern  was  drawn  to  our  science  in  which  he  became  proficient.  One 
uf  his  earliest  contributions  was  a paper  in  Seemann’s  Journ.  Bot. 
1871,  on  the  British  Water  Buttercups,  entitled  “On  the  Forms 
and  l)isti  il)iition  over  the  world  of  the  Batiachian  Section  of  Ra- 
nunculus.’’ lie  says  75  differeiit  specific  names  have  l^een  published. 
Imt  after  investigation  he  thought  “ that  the  most  philosophical 
course  to  follow  Avas  to  unite  all  the  forms  under  one  aggregate 
species.”  Even  then  he  reduces  the  named  “ forms  ” to  35.  about 
si.v'  of  which  were  not  British.  They  include  hederncenn  and  hmor- 
ivatuH  and  Dmudii.  as  <listinct  from  lie  described 

!</thfter(jxper//)ns  for  the  first  time  as  British  on  the  evidence  of  Dr 
Kirk’s  Warwickshire  s])ecimens.  His  mathematical  bias  is  shown 
in  this  ])aper,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  leaf  curvattires  of  the  heder- 
acei/s  and  hefrra/di//Ihix  groups.  He  published  a “ Monogra])h  of 
the  Ebenaceae  ” in  1873,  through  the  Camltridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. of  which  1 have  his  autogra])hed  copy  ; “ Dicotyledons,” 

1896-1000,  a “ (Catalogue  of  the  African  plants  collected  by  the 
Portuguese  botanist.  Dr.  Welwitsch  (commem orating  the  gentis 
W'e/u'lfxchia)  iti  1853-61.  This  and  other  work  on  Serpa  Pinto’s  col- 
lection gained  him  the  rorresponding  Membership  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Lisbon,  and  an  autogra])h  letter  from  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. More  than  50  botanical  contributions  were  made  by  him. 
He  was  an  early  convert  to  the  ))i  inciple  of  priority  and  in  his  coti- 
tributions  to  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  and  elseAvhere  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety’s Journal,  of  which  body  he  was  a Fellow,  and  in  1903  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.  In  later  years  he  thretv  himself  whole-heartedly  into 
the  cause  of  edttcation  in  Devonshire,  Itecame  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation (’ommittee  and  Alderman  of  the  Cottnty  Council.  Indeed 
he  filled  an  enortnotts  number  of  offices,  for  which  his  early  train- 
ing in  the  local  firm  of  bankers  at  Barnstaple  had  given  him  fitness. 
He,  howevei'.  di<l  not  neglect  his  Botany  for  he  wrote  the  article  on 
that  sul)ject  foi-  the  Victon'a  County  History  for  DevoTi  in  1906.  and 
also  in  the  Court  Cuide  and  County  Blue  Book.  He  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Committee  of  the  DeAmnshirc  Association 
and  issued  aiinual  reports  most  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  these 
pages  from  1909-1919.  In  an  appreciative  note  by  his  friend,  Mr 
Brokenshire,  he  is  called  the  Linnaeus  of  Barnstaple.  Here  he  con- 
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'.linked  many  iKdaiiical  rambles — and  these  were  not  pienics — lliey 
were  itimdi  more  serbius.  and  1 have  had  the  privilege  of  being  with 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  look  life  seriously,  and  per- 
haps some  pi^iple  thought  him  somewhat  dogmatic  and  precise,  bni 
whal  else  co\ild  a mathematician  lie.  One  always  looked  forward  lo 
his  publishing  his  large  stoie  of  accumulated  material  which  would 
have  made  a fdora  worthy  of  his  glorious  county.  Here  is  a ]»ic- 
lure  of  him,  “ I’uncinal  to  the  minute  he  arrives  in  tall  hard  hat, 
ami  Dartmoor  boots,  carrying  a role  of  (i-inch  oi’dnance  maps  and 
news|)a[>er  sheets  tie<l  round  with  thick  cord.  He  was  blessed  wdth 
17  pockets.  He  liked  to  get  the  serioun  work  done  before  lunch — 
after  which  for  a time  two  plants  occupied  his  attention — to- 
bacc.o  and  briar.’’  He  did  his  botanical  woik  with  low  power 
glasses.  His  simiile  dissecting  ndcroscope  formerly  belonged  to  the 
great  Indian  botanist,  VVallich.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  visited 
the  great  botanical  gardens  of  Paris.  Stockholm,  Lisbon,  \ ienna. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  last  time  I met  him  was  in  Adelaide 
where,  like  myself,  he  was  one  of  the  guests  of  Australia  at  the  Brit- 
ish Association  meeting.  There  Hiern  was  arrested  as  a spy.  He 
made  a short  ramble  from  one  of  the  ports  and  was  detected  by  a lynx- 
eyed  sentinel.  He  was,  however,  soon  released,  and  he  got  back  to 
his  hotel  safe  and  sound.  One  might  add  that  he  made  an  Imlex 
Abecedarius  to  the  “Species  Plantarurn,”  and  wrote  a paper  on  Al- 
sine  and  Minvartia  to  Journ.  Bot.  Almost  my  last  note  frotn  him 
was  on  the  discox’ery  of  true  Ravunculvs  tri jiartifitst  in  l')evon.  and 
I was  able  to  tell  him  that  I had  seen  his  s/)haeronpennos 

crrowing  in  the  Jordan.  T'ntil  192.J  he  had  robust  health,  bm  he 
had  a slight  seizure  in  Exeter  at  a public  meetitig.  The  week  be- 
fore his  death  he  attended  a function  at  the  Barnstaple  (Grammar 
School,  so  that  he  died  in  harness.  In  politics  he  was  sti’ong  Liberal 
and  a President  of  the  Bainstaple  Central  Liberal  Association.  We 
shall  miss  a valued  member  and  Devonshire  one  of  its  characteris 
tic  and  courageous  country  men.  Spencer  Moore  named  the  African 
Acanthace<'>uR  genus  liiervw  in  his  honour. 

TiKVEUMcr.xri:,  Viscount  .vnd  Loan  of  ttik  Western  Isi.es.  Wil 
liain  Hesketh  Jjever,  Hon.  TiL.D.  (Eidin.i,  etc.  Bo>-n  at  Boliot;. 
1851;  died,  from  pneumonia,  May  7,  1925.  He  married  Filizal.)eth 
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Ellen  Hulme — hence  his  title  Leverhulme — a happy  union,  and 
there  is  one  son  who  succeeds  him.  He  was  made  a Baronet  in  1911, 
a Baron  in  1917,  and  in  1922  a Viscount.  His  career  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  industry.  Boin  of  humble  parents,  at  the  a<;e  of  Ifi 
he  entered  his  father’s  grocery  business,  and  at  2fi  started  business 
for  himself  at  Wigan.  He  began  making  Sunlight  Soap  at  War- 
rington, and  with  his  genius  for  advei'tising  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  Port  Sunlight  was  founded  and  a limited  company  formed, 
d’he  manufacture  of  glycerine  was  added  to  the  existing  soap  works. 
He  made  Port  Sunlight  a model  town  and  added  one  conquest  to 
another  in  his  accpiisition  of  the  firms  of  Crosfield,  Vinolia  and 
Pears  until  be  had  the  soap-trade  in  his  hands.  He  was  a very 
cheery  soul  and  a lover  of  beautifid  things,  and  had  a real  patriotic 
spirit  as  evidenced  by  bis  gifts  to  the  nation  of  Stafford  House  as  a 
re]>ository  for  the  London  Museum  and  the  establishment  of  a Lady 
Tjevei-  Art  (lallerv  at  Port  Sunlight . He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
In  his  later  years  be  lost  bis  hearing,  but  he  was  as  fresh  in  thought 
and  vigorou.s  as  ever  when  I met  him  at  a Health  Congress  in  Brus- 
sels. In  Belgium  he  had  very  wide  interests  and  had  won  for  him- 
self the  respect  an<1  the  affection  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Something 
f)f  importance  arose.  We  ha<l  a Committee  nearly  on  to  midnight, 
but  the  next  day  he  made  his  Presidential  Address  before  King  Al- 
bert and  an  excellent  one  it  was,  and  evidently  pleasing  to  his 
Majesty.  He  was  one  of  our  Life  Members — an  excellent  insurance 
y>olicy  that  I recommended  to  him.  It  was  a great  disappointment 
to  me  that  I could  never  find  time  to  visit  him  in  the  Lewes  nor  to 
see  him  at  Port  Sunlight  with  “ a thousand  clerks  on  his  right  and 
a thousand  on  his  left  hand.”  Indeed  the  last  time  I saw  him  was 
in  1924.  I had  just  come  back  from  Spain  but  slept  in  London.  It 
came  to  my  memory  that  the  Academy  Private  View  Avas  about  due. 
so  I said  to  my  young  travelling  companion  that  I would  go  down 
to  Burlington  House  to  enquire.  He  said  “ you  cannot  possibly  go 
to  the  Academy  dressed  as  you  are.”  Well,  I said,  even  if  it  is  the 
day  perhaps  there  will  be  some  one  as  badly  dressed.  ” That’s  im- 
possible,” was  the  unflattering  reply.  It  was  the  Private  View,  and 
the  first  person  whom  I knew  was  Lord  Leverhulme,  and  he  ran  me 
pretty  close.  I said  “Come  and  look  at  my  picture.”  He  stared, 
and  when  be  looked  at  it.  said,  “Ob,  I tbcAiighf  you  had  painted  it.” 
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I said,  “ Did  you  think  I wanted  to  sell  it  to  you.”  However,  as 
usual,  we  had  our  joke — for  he  love<l  one  and  had  many  choice 
stories.  He  was  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  his  speeches  ahvays  had 
some  attic  salt  and  a ^reat  amount  of  worhlly  wisdom.  Despite 
temptation  he  kept  to  the  simple  faith  of  his  forbears,  and  in  the 
woidd’s  commerce  he  commanded  that  respect  which  his  honesty  and 
integrity  have  justly  won  for  him  in  all  the  (piarters  of  the  globe — 
he  could  really  take  the  motto  of  the  old  Apothecary  Society  “Opi- 
ferque  per  orbem  dicoi  ,”  for  he  had  associated  businesses  in  (ler- 
many,  Helgium.  Switzerland.  Australia,  Canada,  Amei  ica  and  Afri- 
ca. Ilis  funeral  was  of  a most  impressive  character,  7000  employees 
lining  the  load  and  the  400  wreaths  included  one  from  King  Alliert. 
One  feels  that  the  commercial  world  is  the  poorer  for  his  loss  how- 
ever much  richer  it  may  be  for  his  e.xamjile. 

Maiden,  .1o«kimi  Henry,  I.S.O.,  C.M.tD,  F.H.S.  Born  St  John’s 
Wood,  London,  April  1850;  <lied,  at  Sydney,  November  8,  1925. 
He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  Middle  Class  School  and  was 
a student  in  London  under  I’rof.  Bentley.  His  health  failing  he 
was  ordered  to  take  a long  .sea  voyage.  He  went  out  to  Sy<lney  and 
being  glamoured  by  the  wonderful  harbour  determinetl  to  make  that 
colony  his  home.  He  first  did  work  as  an  educational  lecturer,  and 
in  1881  he  became  Curator  of  the  Sydney  Technological  .Museum. 
Here,  in  collaboration  with  Bakei-  and  Smith,  he  Ixjgan  his  re- 
seai-ches  on  the  Eucalypti  which  have  borne  so  rich  a harvest.  To 
this  work  he  devoted  year  after  year  of  .study  and  the  Monograph 
grew  in  interest  ami  value.  Fortunately  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  it  practically  completed  and  seven  completed  quarto  volumes 
are  before  me  as  1 write.  They  contain  225  plates.  He  was  very 
please<l  to  l>e  made  an  Hon.  Member  of  our  Society  in  1920.  I had 
long  before  made  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  to  have  lieen  my  host 
at  Sydney  on  the  British  A.ssociation  visit,  but  the  outbreak  of  w'ar 
altered  my  arrangements.  In  reply  to  my  apology  came  a wire  from 
Svdnev.  “ Deeply  deplore  not  seeing  you  once  again.”  Maiden 
was  also  the  author  of  “ Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,”  “ Il- 
lustrated Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,”  “Manual  of  the  Grasses  of 
New  Soufh  Wales,”  “ Wattles  and  Wattle  Bark,”  and  a most  use- 
ful ami  inexpensive  “Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales.”  occupyinir 
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-tes.Mn"l  'Oliniies.  l-’ew  lioUioists  luojv  ii,lil\ 

' , . ^ " "on.lerful  llotanu-al  (i„r,le„  Sv,l„c-v 
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!'T  r'7''‘"  PTe  ,vae  |.,eei,le„P  „f 

veae  <r  -n  ""  '»« 

oo..,  waa'::^r 

f;,  n 1 , J iieie  is  a poitiait  and  eulowj^jj,  „f  n;,  • 

he  Garpleners  ('hronicle  400,  1924.  As  the  memoir  in  Pharm 
. )uin..  wnflen  liy  one  mPi„  l(„ew  p,i„,,  says  “ It  is  given  to  few  of 
.a  to  cany  ont  so  faitPtfnIly,  f„I|y,  anri  frnitfnlly  so  noltle  an  idea 

air'  Id^aree'’/.''’'’"''’'''  in  his  char- 


in  is’er  ',11*1  t " ■“  of  Brussels, 

(lied  at  Hou.v,  August  1925.  He  was  « Pn-.-ra  j- 

Memlier  of  1 he  J>aris  Academv  of  ^ > esponding 

Rnvsil  4 1 Cl  ^ ’ ence,  a horeign  Associate  of  the 

ioyal  Aoa.len.y  ,„e  Lincei.  Educated  at  Brussels  P-niversi 

eail.e,  tesearcP.es  were  m general  l.ioPogic  science.  On  the  deaPI.  of 
of.  Leo  Itrrera  be  was  a,, pointed  director  of  the  Krrera  Institute 

ute.  He  tool,  up  |, oology  with  seal  and.  as  lie  was  an  exuerr 
photographer,  he  was  enaPiled  to  illustrate  heautifullv  his  work  on 
e Vegetat.ou  of  Belgiuin.  I„  his  able  " Ee,|ui.,se  de'la  lleographie 

I<)l7ther  I"’""''  <'*“'•  <'<*  Rot  Beo  Krrera  vii.  bis) 

theie  IS  much  original  and  valuable  work  'I’bft 

volume  was  illustrated  with  about  .500  h t raph  r""'™" 
nomilar  U'oi  l-  " T)  , 1 ry  . 1 ogi  ajitis.  I his  more 

Mod  o ' ' ' '■■"'tolion  de  I,  Nature  en  Belgique  ” is 

i»aut.;  of  his-c:::t:vi:-:::, r'ri 
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made  Ids  ac(juai iilnuce — whicli  developed  iiilo  a hue  I'liendsldp 
on  the  oeeasion  of  the  international  Phyttjgeographical  Kxeiirsinn 
in  Jiritain  in  1911.  He  was  of  robust  build,  had  a swarthy  eorn 
ple.xion,  was  instinct  with  kiinlliness,  and  witlmui  a touch  of  that 
superiority  which  some  savants  oi-  would-be  savants  affect.  He  was 
“ the  photographer  ” of  that  very  successful  expedition,  and  many 
of  his  delightful  views  are  in  evidence  liefore  me.  In  his  note  on  the 
e.xcursion,  he  said  what  struck  him  most  xvas  (1)  L’abondance  et  la 
beaute  des  grandes  arbres,  surtout  des  chenes  (pii  vivent  partoni 
entre  les  champs  et  an  bord  des  chemins.  (2)  La  douceur  extraoi  - 
dinaire  du  climat,  permettant  de  cultiver  en  plein  air  (a)  a Cam- 
bridge, EnralyptAiR  Vihurnum  Tintis,  Qnercus  Ilex,  (b) 

pres(]ue  dans  les  Highlands,  Araucaria  exrelsa,  Trojmeolum  spedo- 
XI///I,  (c)  en  Irlande  Pasdfcwa  caernlea.  Ba.mhuaa  faxtvom, 
liajof),  C ordyline  australis,  (d)  en  Coi  nouaille,  des  fougeres  arbores- 

centes  {IHcltsonia  mttarctica) (14)  Last  not  least,  I’amiabilite 

et  la  grande  competence  des  botanistes  anglais,  qui  nous  out  permis 
de  voir  enormement  de  choses  en  un  mois.”  Then,  too  soon,  came  the 
havoc  of  war.  Honest  Jean’s  outspoken  denunciation  of  the  iniqui- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  invaders  led  to  his  having  to  flee  first  to  Hol- 
land, then  to  Antibes  in  France,  whence  I had  much  evidence  of  his 
activity  xvith  the  “ subterranean  press”  in  Belgium  and  his  zeal 
for  the  Red  Cross.  He  was  one  of  f>nr  veiy  valued  Honoi  ary  Mem- 
bers, and  when  I last  saw  him  in  Bi  nssels  in  1922.  I sounded  him  on 
the  (juestion  of  resuming  inteniational  discussion,  but  he  was  em- 
phatically negative.  I was  to  hax’e  gone  over  again  to  .stay  with 
him.  but  the  opportunity  did  not  ai  ise.  But  the  vivid  personality 
of  a kindly  man  and  an  able  botanist  remain.  His  memory  will 
be  cherished  by  many  a studeni  who  passed  under  his  hands  and 
only  la.st  month  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Ixitanist  of  Geneva.  M. 
Chodat,  was  speaking  to  me  in  the  warmest  way  of  Massart's  fatherly 
friendliness  to  his  pupils. 

Morey.  Fr.ank.  Born  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  March  1858  ; 
(lie<l  there  December  29.  1925,  aftei-  an  operation,  having  been  in 
his  usual  health  until  five  days  l>efore  the  end.  From  boyhood  he 
was  a keen  natui'alisl.  and  made  collections  of  most  of  the  groups 
of  insects  and  kindred  creatures.  These  were  very  extensive. 
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llofany  att,act«l  h.m  later  and  in  1920  he  formulated  a echeme  for 
a oenaua  ol  the  plante  of  the  Island,  hut  the  pauoitv  of  workers  pre- 
imtted  tnuch  progress.  Previously  to  this,  in  1909,  he  published 
. uide  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  a substan- 
1 inl  volume  ol  o6()  pages,  to  which,  besides  himself,  a score  of  special- 
ists  oontributed.  In  1919,  with  Mr  James  Groves,  he  founded  the 
se  ol  Wight  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  now  a inember,ship 
Ot  acting  as  honorary  secretary  and  editor  of  its  “ J’roceed- 
ings  A year  ago  he  purchased  Borthwood  (’ojise,  a l.eautiful 
'vood  ot  acres,  to  save  it  from  impending  liestruction.  and  be- 
queathed It  to  the  National  Trust  of  the  Island  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  as  he  was  also  of  many  scientific  societies,  local 
am  nationa  . l<or  a time  (till  the  war  prevented  his  attendance) 
>e  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Ray  Society,  and  was  to  the  last  meteo- 
rological observer  at  Newport  for  the  Meteorological  Society  He 
spent  time  ami  money  t<>  secure  a home  for  local  geological' collec- 
lons.  and  to  add  to  them.  He  was  also  President'of  the  Newport 
jiteraiy  Society.  As  a citizen  he  was  no  less  active.  He  was  man- 
ager and  trustee  of  the  Newport  Savings  Bank  for  many  years,  a 
manager  of  the  County  Council  Evening  Cla.sses.  and  a co-opted 
member  of  the  Borough  Educational  ('ommittee.  He  was  fond  of 
travel,  visited  the  northern  capitals  of  Europe,  including  Moscow 
went  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  etc.,  and  spent  eighteen  months 
m In.  la  and  Ceylon,  planned  to  go  to  China  and  Japan,  but  was 
con.pelled  by  illness  to  return  home.  As  chairman  of  H.  W.  Morev 
Sons,  timlier  merchants,  he  occupied  a leading  position  in  the 
commercial  as  well  as  civic  life  of  the  Islaml.  A man  fastidiouslv 
,)ust,  of  unobtrusive  disposition,  and  ever-courteous  manners  he 
was  as  popular  as  he  was  respected  througlmut  the  beautiful  islaml 

he  loved  so  well.  t tp 

•I.  r.  Kayneii. 


S.WNDERs,  James.  Born  at  Salisbury,  March  .JO,  18.30  • died  at 
Luton.  Beds,  April  17,  1025.  Having  spent  some  vears  in  Uchiim 
he  went  early  in  life  into  the  local  in.lu.stry  of  Lut.m  straw-hat  mak" 
ing.  For  mo.st  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  Botanv  and  Eooh.gv 
He  made  some  valuable  discoveries  in  Be.lfordshire,'  some  of  tluw 
appearing  in  Journ.  Bot.  2-iO,  1884.  In  the  .same  Journal  271,  1880 
he  records  the  occurrence  in  Buckingham.shire  of  Arnn.rri,  ami 
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JJryoiitcris  T he! y pttris  which  still  persist.  But  naturally  it  was 
Hedfonhshiro  that  benehtted  most  by  his  exertions,  and  in  1885  he 
sent  a list  of  South  Bedfordshire  plants  to  the  Journal  of  Botany 
followin'^  it  up  with  other  ]mjjers.  His  best  find  was  that  of  Toly- 
/K’-Ua  uitrirnta  fi\)m  near  Luton,  etc.  He  also  gathered  S itella  muc- 
ntnatu.  We  had  much  correspondence  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
and  be  .sent  me,  in  1907,  a spe<.dmen  of  Lycopodiwiv  cluvutuiii  say- 
ing, “ you  will  umlerstand  my  pleasure  in  finding  it  as  my  lii.st 
observation  of  this  sj)ecies  in  Beds  iluring  my  twenty-five  years' 
.searcb.  He  contributed  the  Mycetozoa  for  the  Victoria  County  His- 
toi'v  <d'  Beds  and  Herts  and  iii  the  botany  of  that  work,  my  col- 
league and  myself  pay  a tribute  to  his  arduous  work  in  Bedford- 
shire not  oidy  on  the  gi-oups  mentioned,  but  also  on  the  Mosses.  A 
l)ibl iograpliv  is  given  in  .Miss  Lister’s  apprecititive  review  of' him  in 
Journ.  Bol . 181,  19:35. 

ScfiMcii,  Sir  W.  Born  at  Hesse  Darmstadt;  dieil  at  Oxford, 
September  28,  1!)25  ; aged  85.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bh.l).  at  tlies- 
scn  in  I8()(),  and  was  a[)|)oinled  assistant  keeper  to  the  Burmese 
l''orests  l)v  the  (lovernmenl  of  India  wbeti  be  was  only  2G  years  of 
iige.  Then  in  1870  he  went  to  Sind  and  if  he  could  not  say  “ I’ec- 
cavi,”  be  did  his  work  there  so  well  that  in  1872  he  was  made  Con- 
servat<ir  of  h'orests  in  Bengal.  After  seven  successful  years  there  he 
weid  to  the  Bunjab.  and  there  .succeeded  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  as 
Chief  of  the  Indian  Finest  l y Department.  In  1885  he  came  to  Eng- 
land to  organise  the  School  of  Forestry  of  the  Boyal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill.  Most  of  his  Indian  collections  he  gave  to  the 
Oxford  Herbarium.  He  then  came  to  Oxford  to  our  Forestry  School 
and  Uvame  the  Holder  of  the  Chaii-  which  with  untiring  exertion 
he  bad  helped  to  found.  St  .lohn’s  College  made  him  an  Honorary 
Fellow.  He  was  elected  F.ILS.  in  1908  and  was  made  K.C.I.E.  in 
1909.  flis  published  works  were  of  great  importance,  and  include 
a “ Manual  of  Foresli-y  ’’  in  five  volumes:  “ Afforestation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  and  “ Forestry  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
A friend  and  neighbour,  he  was  always  willing  to  hel]»  our  Ashmo- 
lean  Society,  of  which  he  was  a membei’  and  a welcome  lec'turer. 
During  the  ditficult  pei  iod  of  the  Great  War  he  never  lost  the  affec- 
tion of  those  who  knew  him. 
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...  *«»»»»•  B»™  »(  Oeimai,  par«.t.  at 

iuga,  Uece, alter  29,  lS:iC ; die,l  at  Be.Jnt,  September  20,  1925.  See 

1 atuie  11.,  G«0,  192ii.  A distmgiiislied  botanist  and  traveller  in 
Bast  Central  Alriea  in  tlie  years  l.stiS-O  be  investigated  ll.e  flora  of 
.gypt  hoin  the  Delta  to  Kliartomu  and  from  the  Ked  Sea  alone  the 
slopes  ol  the  Abyssinian  highlands  to  the  Blue  Nile.  In  1860  he  e.v- 
p ored  the  Sudan  and  his  researches  were  so  valuable  that  the  Fom 
en  Medal  ol  the  British  Geographical  Society  was  awarded  him  in 
SH.  1 may  be  remen.Wred  that  he  discovered  the  Akka  pygmies 

e a so  oiind  an  aberrant  type  of  chimpanzee  in  A.  tro'glodyU„ 

c wan/urthu.  His  account  of  his  journey  “ The  Heart  of  Africa" 
IS  a most  attractive  and  valuable  book  of  travel.  A new  edition 
appeared  ,n  1918  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Berlin 
Hs  botanical  and  geological  collections  aie  now  exhibited  in  the 
Beilin  .Miiseuni.  Braun  named  in  I860  a Scrophularlaceoiis  genus 
nkin  to  Antirrliinum,  from  Egypt.  i„  his  honour,  and  Otto 

untze  suggested  that  Sckweinf„.rth«fra  should  replace  the  Tiliace 
ous  genuiS  (Uyjthntn  cif  Hook.  f. 

StiTTOK,  Airmen  W.,  V.M.ll.  Born  at  Reading  in  18.54  ■ died 
Apr,  In,  1920.  He  was  a grandson  of  ,Iohn  Sutton,  fotintler  of  the 
well-known  fmn.  He  received  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Hor- 
tcu Hire,  and  lor  .some  years  was  on  the  Coiincii  of  the  Roval  Hor- 
tici.lt, iral  Society.  He  was  senior  partner  in  the  Heading  firm  of 
Sutton  A .Sons.  He  cultivated  and  read  papers  on  a Pea  which  he 
toiind  111  I alesti.ie  and  crossed  with  the  Garden  Rea.  Linn.  Soc 
• oiirn.  1914.  In  the  same  .lotirnal  are  papers  on  Brmsim  ('losses 
and  wild  forms  and  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums 

Toni,  Giovanni  Battista  de.  Died  July  31,  ]<)25  The  aidhm 
ol  the  monumental  work  '<  .S,ylloge  Algaritm  ” in  live  volumes  pub 
I.shed  l..elween  the  .years  1889  and  1907.  His  other  multifarious  oc- 
cupations included  Ins  investigations  into  the  life  of  Aldrovamli 
and  his  account  of  that  botanist's  frienibsliip  will,  his  tutor  Luca  di' 
.Inn,  ol  haenza.  Maranta,  fliisius  and  couteniporarv  botanist.. 

He  also  couttnued  Maltiolo's  lllnsfrazione  of  Aldrovandi's  llerba' 

I imii.  of  „ iicl,  a bnel  acconnl  was  given  in  the  lie -Is.  He  Toni's 

f tH.ograpby  lots  41,0  titles,  one  of  Mieni,  llie  Sylloge,  of  lliousands 
pages.  |.,,r  forty  .vears  he  was  editor  of  ■■  La  Nm.va  Nolo,  isca." 
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Watson,  \V.  Born  at  (jarslon  1858;  died  January  3U,  1925, 
a;;ed  ()T.  (See  paper  on  liis  woi'k  by  Sii-  F.  Moore,  Gartl.  Chron. 
July  15,  1922.)  Kew  Bullelin,  i.,  9G.  1925.  lie  joined  the  Kew 
estahl ishnient  in  1879,  and  on  the  letirement  of  Mr  George  Nichol- 
son, he  was  appointed  ('urator,  an  othce  which  he  lield  till  1922.  lie 
was  author  of  “ Orchids:  their  Culture  ami  Management;”  ” Cac- 
tus Culture  for  Amateurs;”  ” Climhing  Plants,”  and  ‘‘  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas.”  lie  was  elected  A.L.S.  in  1904,  and  received 
the  V.M.H.  of  the  Royal  llorticull  ural  Socdety  and  the  Veitch 
Memorial  .Medal  in  1891.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  dedicated  \ ol.  l-‘h) 
of  the  Botanical  .Magazine  to  him  in  commendatory  words. 
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AmmKViATioNS. — Rep.  li.E .C .—Report  of  the  Botanical  Society 
and  Exchange  (Uvh:  llV/t.v.  B.E.C.  — Report  of  Watson  Botanical 
Exchange  ('luh:  Jonrn.  Bot.  — Journal  of  Botany;  Nat .=Natural- 
i.st ; t = A<lventive : * = New  County  Recoid  (in  the  case  of  adven- 
tive  plants  this  is  only  larely  added);  ! placed  after  a plant  signi- 
fies that  the  compiler  has  seen  a specimen  ; ! placed  after  a locality 

that  the  compiler  has  seen  it  thei  e;  x placed  l>etween  two  scientific 
names  means  that  the  plant  is  a hybrid  ; 52,  Jrc.,  numl)er8  following 
a county,  refei’  to  the  Watsonian  vice-county  in  Topographical 
Botany ; [ ] enclosing  a record  mean  that  confirmatory  evidence  is 

needed. 

W^e  aie  under  great  indebtedness  to  Dr  A.  Thellung  for  his  most 
kindlv  help  in  determining  so  many  of  the  adventive  species  and 
also  to  the  Directoi-  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  to  Mr  J. 
Fraser,  .Mr  W.  D.  llowarth.  Prof.  C.  H.  O.stenfeld,  Dr  J.  Murr.  Dr 
F.  Alnupiist.  .Mr  .\.  Bennett.  Mr  C.  E.  Britton,  Dr  Dahlstedt.  M 
Paul  de  Riencourt.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon.  Mr  C.  V.  Manpiand.  Mr  W. 
O.  TIowarth.  Rev.  11  J.  Ri<hlclsdell.  ami  others  who  have  rendered 
critical  assistance. 

1.  Tuauk'irum  MrNum  I,.,  var.  m.EXUoprA*  iBrrnh.h  4rdtnl 
iiaig.  M Perth,  three  diffeient  c-atherings.  1924  D.  Haoovbt. 
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at.  liAKL-xx-u,  us  Fuammula  L„  vau.  FSEUD0-.«PTAKS  Sy.ne 
(~U,uuMuu  Uallr.;,  KenHg,  (ila„iorgan,  Mias  E.  V^chL 
I'leno,  CuckfieJd.  -Sussex,  11.  Baines. 

f'Cii,  Bel  Boyal,  Jersey,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

T.el.,  ’!s-a^"‘ DrcB""'  ''  -- 

su,u!y, 

“•  ''-tK-.-.,  F.  Soh.  Uo.,,1  Ualton,  Hu,.,.,  July 

-if  (S).  li.  s,-uab„os,.,.,„m„.  1(.  * 1),  Miuua.u,  I)iga,vell, 

le,l.s.  (l„ve,  .\I„,.,„u.  Welwyn,  187.5.)  Cui-iou.ly  enough,  on  the 

. the  lype  .pee,,, ,en  „f 

s[)ecimen  ^'athered  at  Welwyn. 

41.  K.  ,..K„u„K,.„.TAns  iiak.  A |.’,,pp„  ,.»,■.  minor  Pea,-..  An- 
'lover,  Wilfs.  l)iu;cE. 

*42.  It.  B.uu,ot„  (to, I,..  Fheviot,  -Harrison. 

li.2ou„'*  At  1800  feet,  (iarval.l,  Peehle., 

t.5l  H,,,,,.r„„„us  e„„„„ 

"en.  ( annarthen.  1925,  Mrs  (’.  W.  Reoo. 

52.  II.  poKTiDos  1,.  Caswell,  Glauiorgni,,  \Vk„„. 

•>4.  Agiiii,i.,oiA  vi-i.oARiB  1,.  StiWiiugion,  llunis,  Dm-oi,, 

t.5.5^  N,o,,,.,,A  uamasorna  I..  In  „ flel.l  „e„,-  .8,  Savio,,,-'. 

< imrcli.  Jersey,  L.  Ausenk.  ‘ hmoiii  s 


o5  (2).  N,  nisBANiuA  L. 


.Airdrie,  Lanark,  (Iiueuhon. 
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72.  JiEKBEUiS  vuucAius  L.  Quite  wild,  Cheriton,  Glamorgan. 
C.  Makks  ; *near  Presteigne,  Radnor,  Mrs  Debenham. 

*77.  Cawtalea  alba  Wood.  Traquair,  Peebles,  Balkouk.  i 
native. 

|79.  pAi'AVEH  soMNiFERUM  L.  Among  the  sand-dunes  at  Mel- 
vich,  W.  Sutherland,  July  1925,  Druce.  Var.  hortense.  In  a 
potato  field.  Fort  Augustus,  Easterness,  Webb. 

HU.  P.  Rhoeas  L.,  var.  caudatifolium  Fedde.  In  plenty,  amid 
many  thousands  of  F.  Khotas,  in  various  forms  near  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, Suffolk.  Gathered  with  Miss  Trower.  Amongst  these  were 
var.  Fryorii  Druce  and  var.  lloffmanniaivum  Fedde  which  has  a 
large,  intensely  black  blotch  at  base  of  petal,  the  blotch  being  fim- 
briatedly  margined  with  white.  Caudatifolivrm  also  occurred  at 
Wansford,  Hunts;  Oundle,  Northants,  and  Thetford,  Norfolk, 
Druce. 

*83.  P.  Aroemone  L.  Peebles,  Balfour. 

t90.  Glaucium  corniculatum  (hirt.  Millbrook.  Hants,  Miss  M. 
CoilBE. 

f93.  Eschbcholzia  Douglasii  Walp.  Persisting  in  Jersey,  L. 
Arwene. 


f97.  Carnorchis  formos^a  (Walj),)  O.K.  Slate  (luarries,  Euss. 
Dumbarton,  Grierson. 

*104.  Fumaria  CAi’REOLATA  L.  Peebles,  Bai.four. 

107.  F.  Boraei  Jord.,  var.  (jracilib  Pugl.  Barry  Dock.  Glam- 
organ, R.  L.  Smith. 

109.  F.  Bastardi  Jord.  Tenby,  Pembroke;  ITlapool,  W.  Ross. 
Druce. 

114.  F.  I’ARViFLORA  Lam.,  var.  acuminata  (’lav.  Winton, 
Hants,  Druce. 

125.  Radicula  amphibia  Druce.  Bluntisham,  Hunts.  July 
1925,  Druce. 


^ *1 
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tl28.  Barbarea  VERNA  Asch.  Mayals,  Glamorgan,  Webb. 

I ' !?'  , Keichb.  Nanpean,  Cornwall,  Thurston;  Ven- 

law.  Peebles,  Baleour. 

lol™  Haute.  Miae  Rooku,  ex 

*143.  CauuAMiNB  AM.ABA  L.  Gleu,  Peebles,  Balfour.  Not  seen 
Miere  by  me,  Lditor. 

U4,  c.  IMFATIFNS  L.  Foun,l  or.  a pollard  willow  near  Powiok 
i idge  about  two  milee  from  Worcester,  11)22,  as  a seedling.  Cult 
192;),  Mrs  C.  U.  Stuart. 

Ifi2.  Dhaba  muraus  L.  Still  at  Coleford,  W.  Gloster,  J.  H. 
AiNEs;  *on  a wall  just  outside  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  Mrs  Brown- 
Bushop  s Tawton,  X.  Devon,  Tram.  Devon  Ass. 

170.  ('ocm.EAR.A  UROENCANDICA  L.  In  great  quantity  and 
abundantly  flowering  in  the  wet  shingle  near  Poolewe,  W.'  Boss 
July  102;).  Druce.  ’ 

tl84.  Sisymbrium  AUTISSI.MUM  L.  Fietton.  Hunts;  Wansford 
Aorthants.  Druce,  with  tl85.  S.  orientaue  L. 

tl98.  Erysimum  repandum  L.  Bomsey,  Bavner  ; Ohi  istchurch. 

S.  Hants,  Miss  Booke. 

204,  SUBULARIA  AQUATICA  L.  blyn  Bodlin.  near  Barnmuth. 
-Merioneth,  N.  Woodheap  in  Journ.  Rot.  .489.  1 925 


t21i.  Brassica  alba  Boiss.  Cornfields.  Peebles.  Balfour. 

^ 1218.  B.  .lUNCEA  Coss.  Bude.  Cornwall.  Thurston;  Bitierne. 
S.  Hants.  Bayner. 

^ t224.  B.  OALLiCA  (MGIld.)  Di  nee.  Christohurch.  S.  Hants.  Muss 
Booke,  ex  Bayner. 


on 


227.  Dm-lotaxis  muralis  DC.  Newp<,rt.  Salop.  Druce; 
"ibbi.sli,  Wick  Park,  Caithness.  Webb. 
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f228.  Eruca  Eruca  (L.)  (E.  sativa  Cr.),  Bitterne,  S.  Hants, 
Kayner. 

f231.  Carrichtera  annua  (L.)  Piantl.  West  Dock,  Hull,  E. 
Yorks,  Waterfall  (as  Eruca),  ex  G.  C.  Brown. 

(All  the  Bursas  named  by  Dr  E.  Ahnquist.) 

232.  Bursa  anglica  (At.).  Marston,  Oxon ; Basildon,  Berks, 
Drucb. 

232.  B.  Brittonii  (At.),  llunsbury  Hill,  Northants,  Druce; 
Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Bayner. 

232.  B.  CONCAVA  (At.).  Elton,  Godinanchester,  Hunts;  Oundle, 
Noi  thants,  Druce  ; Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Rayner  ; Lichfield,  Staffs; 
Birmingham,  Warwick;  [Damascus,  Syria],  Druce. 

232.  B.  Druceana  (At.).  Abl)ey  Wood,  W.  Kent,  St  John  Mar- 
riott; Birmingham,  Warwick;  Wood  Walton,  Hunts.  Druce. 

232.  B.  GALLiCA  (At.).  Bostall  Heath.  W.  Kent  ; The  Terrace, 
Folkestone,  E.  Kent,  St  John  Marriott;  Swathling,  S.  Hants,  Ray- 
ner; Cardiff.  Glamorgan;  [Kongsvold,  Norway],  Druce. 

232.  B.  GERMANiCA  (At.).  Belvedere,  W.  Kent,  St  John  .Mar- 
riott; Wansford,  Northants:  Shotover,  Oxon;  Cardiff'.  (Glamorgan. 
Druce. 

232.  B.  LAEVIGATA  (At.).  Leith,  Midlothian;  Bueklebury. 
Berks,  Druce. 

232.  B.  i’atagonica  (At.).  Joydens  M’ood.  W.  Kent.  St  John 
.Marri(»tt  ; Peterborough,  Northants;  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirling: 
[Gethseniene,  Palestine;  Damascus,  Syria],  Druce. 

232.  B.  TREviRORUM  (At.).  Woolwich  Ctuiimon,  Bostall  Heath. 
.Abbey  Wood,  W.  Kent,  St  J.  Marriott:  Leith,  Midlothian,  Druce. 

232.  B.  TimoNiENSis  (At.).  Mi<ldleton,  Dui'ham  : Woud  Wal- 
ton, Hunts;  (bundle,  Northants;  Leith,  Midlothian:  Gairloch.  W. 
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\<oss:  [He.l.>loma,  Sweden  |,  Dhuck.  Prolmhly  this  h(  Helvnlere,  W. 
Kent,  StJ.  Mahkiott. 

[2.52.  J5.  HUBKUj.A  (At.).  Dainiiseiis,  Syiia.  and  ils  hyhrid  at 

I d-enus,  .Mosque  of  the  Dome,  Jerusalem,  Dhuce.J 

t2:5:3.  CoKONupuB  didymub  Sm.  St  Michael’s  on  Wyre,  VV.  Lanes. 
\\  uionnuN  ct  Wilson. 

12:5.-,.  Lkpidium  gkaminifolium  L.  Avonmoulh,  C.  A N Sand- 
wit  n. 

t2:5h.  L.  I-KHFOLIATUM  L.  Leicester,  Bfmhosk. 

t240.  L.  DKNsiFLonuH  Schrad.  Hackney  Marshes.  Middlesex. 
I!»21  |Ket.  No.  2002),  ('ooi-ek,  ex  Brown;  Port  Meadow,  Oxon 
Ih24.  Dituim  A Parry;  ]5itterne,  S.  Hants,  Miss  Cohbe  ; (fodman- 

c tester,  Hunts,  Druck;  Burnaofe,  Lancs,  H.  Britten;  Par.  Corn- 
wall, Trbssider. 

t240.  L.  NEGLECTUM  Thell.  Powey,  Cornwall,  Trkssider. 

240.  L.  Smithii  Hook.  f.  (Hentield.  Leicester,  Bemrose.  This 
IS,  I think,  the  var.  dvhium  like  the  Northants  plant,  Druce. 

f258.  VOGELIA  FANICIILATA  Hom.  Oimdle,  Northants,  Julv 
l!)2o.  Druoe;  Fowey,  Cornwall,  Tressider. 

t20O.  Myagrum  perpoliatum  L.  Waste  ground  at  railway, 
i’elerltorough,  Northants,  Druce;  AVormwood  Little  Scruhs,  Rey- 
nolds. 

t20.-5.  Buniab  orientalis  L.  Bylieet.  Surrey,  Druce;  Hitchin. 
Haldock.  Ashwell,  etc.,  Herts,  Little. 

204.  Crambe  maritima  L.  St.  Brelade’s,  Jersey;  Bordeaux. 
Cuernsey.  192.’5,  Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

t208.  Rapistrum  ruoosum  AIL,  var.  glabrum  (Ho.st).  Newptu-t. 
IHe  of  WighC  Long;  Bitterne,  S.  Hants.  Rayner.  Del.  Thellun.;. 

t20<),  K.  Linnae.\num  B.  A R..  var.  iiirsutum  (’ariot.  With 
altove,  Long. 
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284.  Rkskua  cutea  L.  Fletton,  Hunts,  July  1925,  Druce. 

(The  Violets  have  been  named  by  Mrs  Gregory.) 

291.  Viola  staonina  Kit.  In  1925  I visited  Wood  Walton  on 
three  occasions  in  May  and  July.  This  species  was  in  good  condi 
tion  and  flowered  freely.  It  existed  also  as  the  shade  form,  umhrnaa 
Greg.,  and  as  the  hybrid  with  canina  (T.  stricta  auct.,  non  Hor- 
nem.)  and  a triple  hybrid  mniva  x in<mtaiui  x stagnin<i.=  V . Fryeri 
milii,  Druce. 

292.  V.  MONTANA  L.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  this  rare  plant 
again  in  good  condition  and.  as  Mrs  Gregory  says,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  original  gathering  made  by  her  at  Wood  Walton.  See  Brifixfi 
V ioleia  l()()-l02,  19I2.  Other  plants  occuired  which  were  crossed 
with  c(wina=V . Gregoruit  mihi,  Druce. 

29‘l.  V.  STT.vESTRis.  var.  punctata  Druce.  Silverdale,  W. 
Lancs,  Grver. 

2i)4.  V.  UiviNiANA  X RUFESTRis.  Penrhos,  Anglesey.  May  1925, 
Druce. 

298.  V.  ODOR.'^A  L.,  var.  sulfurea  Cariot.  Knighiswick.  Wor 
(•ester,  C.  Rea;  f^enlaw,  Peebles,  doubtless  planted,  Balfour. 

295.  V.  rupestris  Schmidt,  var.  glabrescens  Xeum.  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton  cliffs,  S.  Devon,  1925,  Major  Orme;  Widdy  Bank. 
Durham,  June  1925;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  Druce.  xcaninn.  Cnoch- 
an  Rocks.  W.  Sutherland  and  W.  Ross,  July  1925,  Druce. 

29b.  V.  CANINA  L.  X lactea  = V.  Watsoni  Druce.  Penrhos, 
.\nglesey,  with  Lady  K.  Stanley  and  Mrs  Guy  Baring.  May  1925. 
Druce.  Var.  macrantha  Gren.  A Godr.  Gulbin  Sands,  Elgin,  July 
1925.  Plants  from  dry  and  sun  scorched  rocks  by  the  Lune  (v.-c.  s 
(>5-09)  resemble  jdants  named  rupeatru  by  Becker.  They  await  fur- 
ther study,  Trapneli,.  See  Brit.  Violets  97,  1912. 

297.  W lactea  X Riviniana,  Merrow  Down,  Guildford,  1925. 
PL  Clarke, 
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nCl  W.  Lancs,  Wheuh*  * 

„„n.s,.„ua  J,,,-,!.  Lytham,  W.  Lancs.  W„nLn„»^ 

•«M.  V . SBORTAUS  Jord.  Strath  Oarron,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

V.  ,,Ep,„a  Joi-a.  Ullapool,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

■I»f.  PoErc.t,.,.  vu,,c.,„,s  L.  Near  Wrerham,  Denbigh,  Jones. 
•II"  l>.  num.r  Bellynck.  Walney  Isle,  Lake  Lancs,  Miss  Cobbe. 
•IIH.  D.ANTnus  „E,,.ro,DEs  L.  Mayals,  Glamorgan,  Hyde. 

• d'  '■  •'•»-hi"ness 

t;W4.  D.  CARYOPHVEEUS  L.  0„  the  tvalls  of  Elisabeth  Castle 
•lersey,  July  1025.  L.  Arsene.  ’ 

*■■1411.  SiEENE  NO, ORA  L,  .As  a casual,  Peebles,  H.„.Eon„. 
t-'MI.  ,s.  n,c„„r„MA  Ehrh.  Ware.  Herts,  .Mi*  Trower  ,t  Druce. 

ley'^IWe,  Salop!' m!.?m.!;y. 

*-3r,7.  CER.ASTIUM  ARVENSE  L.  Dolphinton,  Peebles,  Balfour, 

t3li«.  C.  ALPINDM  L.  Sgiirr  nan  Banacbdich,  Skve,  2600  ft  in 

some  pleiify  on  very  steep  rocks,  Marquand. 

8jl.  (\  VISCOSUM  L.  A very  viscous  form  [R.  n.  2.317]  on  the 

foreshore  at  Beacon  Hill,  St  Osyth,  N.  Essex,  May  17,  1926,  Brown, 

-VL  c.  TETRANRRUM  Omt.,  var.  CAESP.TOSUM  Druce.  Gair- 
l.»h,  W.  R„.,s,  .Inly  ,92.,.  Pembroke;  Al»rfraw,  Anglesev 

ns  has  much  of  the  facies  of  In  I, a narrow  capsule 

ttnd  str.ct  condensed  habit.  A diffuse  plant  also  occurred  at  Gairloch, 
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W . Kosa,  J)riice,  and  a very  jrlandular,  darker  green  foliaged  plant 
( 2.‘116j  from  Beacon  Hill,  St  Osyth,  Essex,  Brown. 

•177.  Stei.earia  aquatica  Scop.  Bank  of  the  Gipping  neai' 
(’laydon,  Siitfolk,  A.  Lascelles. 

*.'178.  S.  NEMORUM  L.  Glen.  Peeldes,  Balfour.  Not  seen  theie 
l»y  Editor. 

*.‘180.  S.  NK(iLECTA  Weihe.  Almost  certainly  this  but  the-  seeds 
are  lather  small.  Hllapool,  West  Ross,  Druce. 

.‘188.  S.  GRAMiNEA  L.  With  very  short  petals,  Whinlatter  Pass, 
rumberland,  .1.  Haines. 

f387.  Arenaria  balearica  L.  Village  wall.  Warmington.  North- 
ant.s.  July  1925.  Druce. 

•196.  A.  VERNA  L.  Away  from  lead-mines.  “ Boat  Meadow  ” by 
'I’vne  at  Stockstield.  Northumlierland.  K.  D.  Little. 

.‘199.  Sauina  nodosa  Fenzl.  Aqualate.  Staffs.  Dri  tk  ; ^Medwyn. 
Peebles.  Bat.foiul 

401.  S.  subulata  Presl.  Summit  of  pass,  1488  ft..  Dalnaspidal. 
Perth,  Druce. 

408.  S.  procumbens  L..  var.  Daviesii  Druce.  (7olf  course, 
Littlestone-on-Sea,  E.  Kent,  June  1925,  St  John  Marriott.  This 
interesting  little  plant,  which  has  many  conspicuous  petals,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  It  was  first  found  near  Beaumaris  in 
Anglesey  in  1817  by  the  Rev.  H.  Davies  and  is  figured  in  Baxter’s 
Phaen.  Bot.  iii.,  199,  1837.  It  occurred  in  1850  near  Rugely  in 
Staffordshire.  See  Fej).  B.E.C.  280,  1918,  Druce. 

410.  Spergula  sativa  Boenn.  Gulbin  Sands,  Elgin,  wind- 
blown from  cultivated  ground  a mile  away,  July  1925,  Druce. 

411.  Speroularia  RUPESTRis  Lcb.  Bolton-le-Sands,  W.  Lancs. 
Ellis. 

415.  S,  rubra  Presl.  At  the  top  of  the  Dalnaspidal  Pass,  1488 
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t417.  I>..„TI.,,AC.,  m.m.cKA  L.  Naturalise,!  at  Tresco,  Scillv 

BALPoun;  Eddlestnn. 

banks  ol  the  (.„  van,  Ayrshire,  1926,  C.  W.  Jambs  ; Dartmoor,  Devon 

•Miss  Smith  ; Armadale,  Skye. 

421.  ,.A>„.noa,.KRMA  Cham.  Dalnaspidal,  Perth  ; Stralh- 

potler,  E.  lioss,  (lairloeh,  etc.,  W.  li.m,  Droce. 

121.  .M,  VBUNA  D.  I.ainls  End,  Corntvall,  E.  B.  Wibkinsou 

'al-T'’'"  Ahundant  at  Penrhos.  Anglesey, 

-May  192:).  Druce.  a 

•4.15,  Hv,.E„.o„M  Dbsetano.,  Latn,  Banks  „(  Lnne  near  Coton 
''  . Lancs.  VYHEEDON. 

*4.37,  11.  uUMmmm  L.  (lien  Dooharty,  W.  Ii„.s,  ,r„ly  102,6. 

Hiu  CE  A:  R.  H.  WlEEiAMSON. 

444.  1,AVATE„A  AitnoitBA  I..  Near  Prestatyn,  Flint,  Miss  B 
Allen. 


n Abundant  at  Upton  Wood,  Hunts, 

RUCh  . Kddleston.  Peebles,  Balfour. 

b)2  ami  M.  .sylvestris  L.  and  M.  rotundifoli  v L *Pee 
l-les,  Balfour;  Mellte  Valley,  Brecon,  Webb. 

t4r,2  (2).  .M.  NiCAEENsis  All.  Port  Meadow.  O.xford,  Gambier- 

Ainn  , Fowey,  Fornwall,  Tressider.  Det.  Thelluno. 

t454  M.  BUSILLA  With.  Jiep.  B.E.C.  1924.  p.  563.  line  20. 
le  s a ement  al)ont  Bab.  Man.  aj)pears  incorrect.  Bab.  (Ed.  ix.) 
■says  of  . I/.  /m.sv/Ai.  “ Carpels  meeting:  each  other  wilh  a toothed 
e;  ami  under  M.  horenli..  (ed.  iv.)  the  .same  appears.  But  Coste 
n.  dr  f^rnnrr,  says  of  M.  parvi flora  « Carpelles  j^labres  ou  pubes- 
Ltnes.  o,  lenient  nd(f>s  ii  bor.ls  ail('>s  et  dentils.'’  Near  Hitchin 
llerfs.  biTTLE;  Bowling,  Dumbarton.  Grierson. 
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f454.  M.  r^usiLLA  With.  Near  Hitchin,  Herts,  Little;  Bowling, 
Dumbarton,  Grierson. 

t+ot).  M.  PARViFLORA  L.,  var.  MiCROCARPA  Loscos.  Fowey,  Gorn- 
wull,  Trk.ssider  ; Colchester,  1924,  Druce.  Det.  Thellung. 

t4o9  (.b).  Abutii.on  Theophrasti  Med.  Basingstoke  allotment, 
N.  Hants,  G.  Willis,  ex.  Rayner.  Det.  N.  Sandwith. 

f461.  Hibiscus  Trionum  L.  A form  with  dark  purple  flowers, 
on  waste  ground,  Victoria  Road,  Colchester,  Octol^er  1926,  Brown  : 
Fowey,  Cornwall,  Tressidkr. 

*466.  Tima  cordata  Mill.  {T . iilTnifnlia.  Scop.)  Near  Boot  Ksk- 
dale,  Cumberland,  Pickard. 

466.  Radiola  Linoides  Roth.  Culbin  Sands,  Klgin,  Druce. 

1479.  (Geranium  phaeum  L.  Field  border  near  Duncroft  Farm. 
Syilmonton,  N.  Hants,  Capt.  Samuklson. 

f479  (2).  (t.  Fndressi  Gay.  In  a boggy  common  near  Hassocks. 

Sussex,  July  1926,  Lady  Alethea  Buxton;  Leicester  Abliey,  Bem- 

HOSE. 

481.  (L  PYRENAicuM  Bumi.  f.  Plentiful  at  Elton,  Hunts,  July 
1926,  Druce. 

488  (2).  G.  PURPUREUM  Vill.  North  side  of  St  Vincent  Rocks, 
W.  Gloster,  C.  Wall,  ex  J.  W.  White. 

497.  Erodium  cicutarium  L’Her.,  var.  neglectum  (B.  A S.). 
Lihou  Isle.  Guernsey  [31],  B.xrton;  Pwllheli,  Carnarvon;  Harlech, 
.Merioneth,  Druce.  Var.  neglectum  (B.  k S.).  Burnham,  N.  Som- 
erset, W.  Watson,  ex  J.  W.  White.  Var.  glutinosum  (Dum.).  Ains- 
dale,  Lancs,  1912,  Wheldon. 

497  (2).  E.  PIMPINELMFOLIUM  Sibth.  Briokhill.  Bucks;  Rluin. 
Druce. 

604.  OXALIS  .AcETOSELLA  Ti..  var.  SUBPURPURASCRN>f  DC. 
Loxhore,  Devon,  Trnna.  Dev. 
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h/,™!'.  '•‘'‘•'•‘-■OXA  DC.  Booth,  J. 

abundance  and  con.pletely  naturalised,  Sir  li.  Cnn'is  * Dmcl  by 
the  r.ver  alatve  Mancheste,.  Iil26,  Justice  T.^lbot.  ' ' 

^uh'art,'  Kl:ZntsTZT  " ’ 

•pe!hL, «'««<'•  «»“•*.  > 

VVb!b.^'  ''"‘‘“’''“'''■a  "''"■THoroD.o.DBs  DC.  Pwlldhu,  Glamorgan. 

t650.  T.  rot.vcncT.,  L.  .MiHbrook.  S,  Hants.  Miss  ,t.  B.  Connn. 

'''  W.  Ken,.  ,St  J.  M.,„. 

ti  .■''“"'A''''"  f'AI-C.rTA  L.,  var.  TKTOlPOI.lOnATA  Vliyck.  Por. 

ttshea,!.  A..  Sonterset,  Major  OtmE;  Netvhaven.  Susse.v,  Dnucn. 

t680.  M.  ARABICA  Huds.  Peebles,  Balfour. 

"■  '='"-r.  c.  ,t. 

Wight!  LoNrirRlrNTr"'  »f 

Hnh'ilf  N 's  ' PMurouLATA  Ser.  Constant  al 

ph.ll,  N.  .S„„,erset.  N.  Sandw.th  ; eWalkerburn,  Peebles,  Bai.poub. 

602.  TntKouuM  ochboueucon  Muds.  Abundant  near  Upton 
"ood  anti  near  Winnington  Wood.  Hunts,  Druce. 

ConlT  n f ft’Ancresse  Quarry,  Guernsey,  Miss  M. 

I OBBE.  Doubtlests  a recent  arrival. 
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028.  T.  REPENS  L.,  var.  phyllanthum  Ser.  Abbey  Wood,  W. 
Kent,  St  J.  Marriott. 

fO.'ll.  T.  PARvipi.ORUM  Ehrh.  Airdrie,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

T.  SUFFOCATUM  L.  (labelled  suhterraneum).  Parkgate. 
Cheshire,  July  1840,  Hb.  Dickinson,  ex  W.  Travis. 

tOJ5.  T.  AORARiuM  L.  Bel  Royal,  Jersey,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

0.’57.  T.  DUBruM  Sibth.  Ullapool,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

f008  (2).  Ornithopus  roseus  Desf.  Wormwood  Little  Srrubbs, 
B.  Heynoi.ds. 

*071.  flipi'oCREPis  ('OMOSA  L.  Langton  Wold,  8.  K.  Yorks.  .Miss 
PiiijcHAs  in  Nat.  213,  1925.  New  to  Yorkshire. 

080.  ViciA  Orobus  DC.  Boot,  Cuinl)erland,  N.  .\dair  A .1  K. 
Pickard;  .Mellte  Castle,  Brecon,  11.  .\.  Hyde. 

t080  (2).  V.  BENOHALENSE  li.  Eastville,  Bristol,  C.  A N.  Sani>- 
with:  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  .Miss  'I'rower. 

705.  V.  TETRASPERMA  Moench.  Stibbington,  Hunts,  Druce  ; 
*Cheviot,  Hesuop-Harrison. 

710.  Lathyrus  syuvestris  L.  Narrow-leaved  form,  Sleaford. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Landon  ; Knucklas.  Radnor,  Webb. 

f718.  L.  HiRSUTUS  L.  (^obham  and  Rochester,  Kent,  C.  Stevens. 

f723.  L.  (''r.YMENtTM  L.  Near  Don  Bridge,  Jei'Sey,  Druce. 

f724.  L.  OcHRUS  L.  Tadcaster,  Yorks,  Pick.ard;  Newhaven, 
Sussex,  Druce. 

|734  (10).  Glycine  So.ia  (L.)  S.  A Z.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  N. 
Sandwitii.  Det.  A.  Thellung. 

740.  Spiraea  Ulmaria  li.,  var.  denudata  Boenn.  Marsh  near 
Combe  Wear,  S.  Devon,  a plant  seven  feet  high,  D’I.Irban. 
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(The  Ruhi  have  been  named  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Riddelsdell. , 

Ct  D™ck.  Shotove,-.  Oxon,  K.ddei.sbeu, 

R.  iNCURVATus  Bab.,  var.  subcarpinifolius  R.  A R Shot 
over.  Oxon;  Boars  Hill,  Berks,  ilwni:Lsn„.,.. 

" Heath,  Oxon,  R.ddbls- 

779.  H.  CAt.vATUs  Blox.  Bould  Wood,  Oxon,  R,ddrlbdru,. 
*789.  R.  ,„<>,n:nws  (Rogers).  Shotover,  Oxon,  Riddrlsdri.l. 

rr„rzte'‘.  ir""  H.  Devon,  IHerr, 

*832.  R.  wmop„n,Lus  P.  J.  M.  Shotover,  O.xon  Riddei.odp, . 
was  with  Mr  Riddelsdell  when  the  Shotover  and  Boars  Hill  Ruh’i 
were  gathered  last  July.  ' 

*862.  R.  AnoRKATUs  P.  ,J.  M,  Bould  Wood.  Oxon.  RiBDm.sDEi,,,. 
tS78.  It.  sPECTAniMs  Pursh.  Dolphinton,  Peebles.  HAi.Fotm. 

wIfoHx  m'1‘~  Hev.  W. 

■Suss?' 

•908.  P.  PAi.usTRiB  Scop.  Traquair,  Peel.Ies,  Ba, 

9()9.  Ai,oiikm„,,,a  Ai.pB.sTR,a  Schmidt,  t'allan.ler,  W.  Perth . 
Tnochan,  VV . Ro.ss,  Drttce. 

*01.3,  Aorimonia  Eui-atoria  L.  Peebles,  Baufour. 

(The  Rosae  have  been  named  by  C^ol.  II.  Wolley-Dod  ) 

92f,.  Ros.a  srsTvr.A  Hast.  Upton,  Hunts,  Druce. 

J>2(5.  R.  r.ANfNA  L.,  var.  curticoi.a  R„uy.  Hoars  Hill,  Berks. 
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J)uucE.  Var.  <;euhulahia  Duiu.  Sliotover,  Oxon,  Uruce. 
\ ar.  NEMoi’iiii.A  Kouy.  Saffron  Walden,  N.  Kssex,  C.  B.  Clarke. 
Var.  insk;nis  Bony.  WinningttJii,  IJptun  Wuud,  Hunts.  Druce. 
Var.  SENTK'OSA  (Aeli.).  Pool  Bottom,  Oxon;  Llandudno,  Carnai 
von,  PJ2d,  Druce. 

ffd2.  U.  DUiiEToRUM  ThuilL,  var.  rlatyphyli^a,  f.  sphaerocarra 
\\  .-Dod.  Sliotover,  Oxon,  Drucb. 

9d7.  H.  Kulanteria  L.  Culbin  Sands,  Llgin,  Druce. 

!)4  I . B.  scAURiuscuLA  Wood.  Hassocks,  10.  Sussex,  Druce. 

fff44.  1\.  poMiPERA  Herrm.  Keltnv  Burn,  ,\I.  Perth,  B.  W. 
Butcher. 

ff'iO.  B.  .spiNosissiMA  L.  With  very  large  blossoms  on  a hill- 
side, Ledmore,  W.  Sutherland,  July  1925,  Druce. 

946.  X B.  niHERNiCA  Tempi.  Dewbottoin  Scar  Grass  Wood. 
Yorks,  Pickard. 

f954.  Pyrus  communis  L.  Warren  at  ('orbiere,  Guernsey,  Miss 
M.  COBRE. 

966.  Crataeous  monogyna  Jacip,  var.  parvifolia  Druce.  East- 
leigh, S.  Hants,  Bayner;  Dartford  Heath,  W.  Kent,  St  J.  Marriott. 
Var.  iNCisiFOLiA  Druce.  Dartford  Heath,  WC  Kent,  St  J.  M.yrriott. 

f969  (:V).  C.  Crus-corvi  L.  Near  Mells,  Somerset,  Mrs  Linds.\t. 

f970.  C.  pyracantha  Med.  Milbrook,  S.  Hants,  Bayner. 

972  (2).  CoTONEASTER  MiCROPHTLLA  Wall.  Naturalised  on 
walla,  St  Brelade.  Gnrey.  Grouville,  etc.,  Jersey,  L.  Arsene. 

f972  (•?).  C.  SiMONSii  Baker.  Chalk  cliffs.  Folkestone.  F.  W. 
I’lace  ; Hogs  Back.  Surrey,  Little. 

f97.T.  .\melanchier  oanadensk  Med.  Aldridgehill  enclosure. 
Now  Forest,  Bayner. 


*981.  Saxifraga  hypnoides  L.  Pentlands,  Peebles,  Balfour. 
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less^Jaute!’l.  ^raquair,  Peebles,  Baefour.  Doubt- 

hanrJunf  iSrZL"'  ■ 

f989.  S.  UMBROSA  L.  On  esPAmmonfo  n ■ T1 
gan,  d„„l.,lesa  planted.  Wnnn  " C.a.g-y-Llyn,  Glan.or- 

tiooi.  I!„ES  UvA-cmspi  L.  Stibbington,  Hunts.  DitucE. 

tl002.  I),  KionuM  L.  stobo.  Peebles.  Balpour. 

tlOO;l.  R,  Lianberis.  Catnarvon.  1925  l)„urp 

T^:r  - 

tlO(U.  li.  At.PtMp^  L.  H„„  To,..  Dovedale.  Staffs.  P.oka„„, 
Cd,,.istd,u,lh.  .1  Middleton.  Du, ban, . Dt.ucE  , 

of  pond,  W,'  "■  *■*“  «•'« 

y""'  "'''  T,.:t„a<„«a  nxPANSA.  Waste  g.onnd,  Hudleioh  Sal 

terton,  s.  Devon.  1924.  1925.  Majo,  Obme. 

Koch.  .Vlellte  Castle,  B.eeo„.  W«,». 
"'ll  S,  ntn.psTOE  L.  blandovety,  Car.narthen,  Webb. 

C,  V, s,.^'  “y  ">an‘"a.-  visiting  Loci, 

V ->  Iisx.  . vye,  oov  out  for  a Sec^vm  growing  on  a rock  there?  Mr.. 

.l  .iin,,  Sitrm  b,-„„g|„  speeitnens  back  which  she  identified  as 

-/u.y, They  veached  ,.,e  in  too  batteced  a condition  b!  U- 
leitain,  and  I doubtfully  ,.efei-  them  to 

tl«2:i.  S.  stobon.fbbum  Gmel,  Tic  Ileste,..  Glannugan,  Wb„„. 

ga„!"^„„:"  <'™g'.v-"ly.t,  Ob„„o,.. 
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*1030.  Hippuris  vulgaris  L.  Peebles,  Balfour. 

1035.  Callitriche  stagnalis  Scop.,  var.  serpyllifolia 
Lbiiiir.  Poolewe,  VV.  Ross,  Druce. 

1036.  V.  OBTUSANGULA  Le  Gall.  Wood,  Plimpton,  W.  Lancs, 

W 1 1. SON. 

*1038.  C.  POLYMORPHA  Loniir.  Near  Poolewe,  W.  Ross.  Quite 
the  typical  plant  of  Zetland,  July,  1925,  Druce. 

*1042.  Pepi.is  PoRTUiiA  L.  North  Esk  reservoir,  Peebles,  Bal- 
four. 

fl044.  Lytmrum  meonanthum  Link.  Coatbridge,  Lanark. 
Grierson. 

1047.  Epii.obium  hirsutum  L.  Douglas  Burn,  Peebles,  Bal- 
four. Var.  viLi.osissiMUM  Ivo<,-h.  Houghton  un  the  Hill,  Leicestej  - 
shire,  Bemrose. 

*1048.  E.  I’ARviFLoRUM  Schieb.  Kerfield,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

1049.  E.  tetragonum  L.  Upton  Wood.  Hunts,  Druce. 

*1050.  E.  Lamyi  Schultz,  llanslope.  Bucks.  Druce. 

*1052.  E.  RosEUM  Schreb.  Cheviot.  llESLop-ll.VRRi.yoN. 

fl058.  E.  NUMMULARiFOLiUM  Cunii.  Hortal.  1'ubney  Wood. 
Berks.  Mrs  Shawer. 

1067.  Oenothera  sinuata  L.  St  Brelade,  Jersey.  Miss  A.  B. 
CoBBE  ; Cliristclniroh,  S.  Hants.  Mrs  Rothwet.l. 

fl071.  h’ucHsiA  Riccartoni  Hurt.  Brodick.  .Arran,  Dalton. 

1073.  CiROAEA  ALPiNA  L.  Ciiochan,  W.  Ross  and  W.  Suther- 
land, July  1925,  Druce. 

*1078.  II  ydrocotyle  vui.garis  L.  Peebles.  Bai,four. 


*1084.  Sa.niuui.a  europaea  L.  Traqunir,  Peebles,  Balfour. 
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I'-iln  N (;  I CAi  CA  \I  j'Ss’l'u  I.'  I L' 

W.  Lancs,  W„,««. 

tln^U.  Arujm  lertophyllum  F.V  M Alipn  n 
•■‘...I  Suncj-,  iy„7,  L.  linraoLDS.'  BuntI, 

‘"“'“’“'-‘i.-.  K-t,  M,.  j„ss,cK  T.„,- 
II-).  Coulbiidgc  J.aiia.T('"  veiT''  ^ B-  >t 

fc  . ..ana.k,  >e,y  common  ,n  192D,  UmmmoN, 

Mil  M.  l•-'.-OAI.IA  Dum.  Lancresse  Bay,  Guernsey, 

Pe«er,  K.  L;  . S.r.«.- 

Var.  ..A;mncr:;7Dr:::  Binlithgow,  Lunot. 

P.pp.'nglmm,  Rutland;  LutterJnal,  ’T"!  Nortliants; 

Druce.  ’ Leicester;  Lichfield,  Staffs, 

*1134.  Oenanthe  crocata  T t.  • , 

ROcata  L.  Traqua.r,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

1135.  Oe.  pimpinelloides  T,  pk,.  uj 
wood.  ■ Churchdown,  (lloster,  Green- 

1144.  LigustICUM  SCOTICUM  r Po‘  1 L Trr 

OTICUM  L.  Gairloch.  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

1147.  Angelica  sylvestrtb.  t 
diewich,  K.  Denyland,  Essex.  Browk. 

lll2.  Hedera  Hetty  T 
«..-e,r;  West  Mi„,  n,'t;hi„,7f:r:::  rZ'r 

nA*,™lt  Poohles.  at  2000  feet. 
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|1181.  Viburnum  Lantana  L.  Near  Avieinore,  EastenieisB; 
Achterneed,  E.  Ross,  Webb. 

|1189.  Lbycesteuia  fohmosa  Wall.  Self-sown  at  Northwood 
Park,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight;  Chandler’s  Ford,  S.  Hants,  Raynek. 

1192.  Galium  boheale  L.,  var.  jstenopiiyllum  Druce  in  lity. 
1917.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross;  Inchnadainph,  W.  Sutherland, 

Duuce;  iiallantrae,  Ayrshire,  19U2,  Somerville  in  Hb.  Druce. 

1193.  G.  OCHROLEUCUM  Wolf.  St  Brelade,  Jersey,  Miss  Cobbe. 

1195.  G.  iiERGYNicuM  Weig.,  var.  transiens  (Rouy).  Forest 
-Moor,  above  Harrogate,  York,  Miss  Todd. 

*1190.  G.  PUMiLUM  Murr.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  July  1925,  Druce. 

1198.  G.  PALUSTHE  L.,  var.  lanceolatum  Uechtr.  Bluntisham, 
Hunts,  Druce. 

*1204.  G.  ANULicuM  Huds.  Border  of  Bedford  Purlieus,  North- 
ants,  J.  S.  Gilmour,  a splendid  New  County  Record. 

fl211.  .4«perula  ciliata  Rochel.  Si<le  of  the  Hiver  Storl,  near 
Roydon,  Herts,  September  1925,  Miss  Trower;  Mullion,  Cornwall, 
Thurston. 

*1215.  Valeriana  officinalis  L.  Hpton  Wood,  Hunts.  Druce. 

fI218.  \'.  PYRENAiCA  ]j.  West  Linton,  I’eeldes,  Balfour. 

1243.  Soi.iDAGO  ViRQAUREA  L.,  var.  Plukeneti.yna  Druce.  sub- 
var.  ACUTiFOLiA  Druce.  Bruar,  E.  Perth,  Druce. 

1248.  BuiiLis  PERENNis  L.,  var.  discoidea.  Bridlington. 

Yorks.  l^iCKARi). 

fl255.  Aster  NOvi-BELOii  L.  North  Kessock,  Easterness,  Webb  ; 
Colchester  [n.  2312-2320],  approaching  irerxicoJor,  G.  C.  Brown. 
teste  'ruELLUNG. 

1258.  A.  Trifolium  Ti.,  var.  olaber  Bolzon.  Beaulieu,  J. 

Vaughan;  HedbiuMge,  S.  Hants,  1852,  PiyuET ; Lelant,  Cornwall, 
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///>.  Dritct.  V ar.  .UfCTicuM  Paries. 
Diiucu. 


Poolewe,  W.  F{oss,  July  1925. 


Miss  COBBE. 

fl278  (2).  Helichrysum  Stoechas;  L.  Barry,  Glamor<^aii. 
Smith,  teste  Kew. 

11279.  Inuba  Hebenium  L.  Lower  Dysertli,  near  Kims  River, 
nolben,  Flint,  Miss  B.  Allen. 

tl289.  IVA  XANTHIFOLIA  i\utt.  Wet  lane,  Stapleton,  W.  Gloster, 
II.  J.  Gibbons,  ex  J.  W.  White. 

tl291.  Ambrosia  .yrtemisifolia  L.  Poole  Harbour,  Dorset  L. 
B.  Ha],l. 

11292.  A.  tiupida  L.  Twyford  Mill,  Berks,  Mrs  Wedgwood; 
Stansteadbury.  Herts.  Miss  A.  Trower. 

I •■509.  Bidens  cernua  L.  Near  Alton,  Staffs,  Pickard. 

fld27.  Achillea  tanacetifolia  L.  Colwall,  near  Malvern. 
Worcester,  F.  M.  Day. 

1-129.  A.  Millefolium  L.,  var.  consficua  Druce.  Colchester, 
N.  Kssex.  Druce. 

tl.'144  (.*1).  Anthemis  Wiedemanniana  F.  A .M.  Colchester  [2025]. 
Brown,  teste  Theblung. 

tl.458.  Chrysanthemum  Babsamita  L.  Barry,  Glanioifrau 
S.MiTH.  nearly  ray-less  form. 

tl'5(i2.  Mathicarbv  suaveobens  Buch.  Noirmont,  Jersey,  Miss 
(’obbe:  Christchurch.  Hants,  Graveson;  Newport,  Salop,  Druce 

tI5()8.  .Artemisia  cami-estris  L.  Alien.  Headley,  S Hants. 
•Miss  Da\  iDsoN.  ex  Kayner. 
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fl369.  A.  Dracunculus  L.,  vel.  aff.  (’hristchuivh,  S.  Hants. 
L.  B.  Hall,  teste  Thbllung. 

fl880.  A.  uiJBNNis  Willd.  Christchurch,  8.  Hants,  B.  B Hail. 
I’ort  Meadow,  Oxford;  Abingdon,  Berks,  Gambier-Parrt  ; Moule- 
ford,  Berks,  Miss  Neild. 

fl386.  Pbtasites  albus  Gaertn.  Waltham,  Leicester,  Bemrose. 

fl388.  Doronicum  Pardalianches  L.  Eddleston  Water,  Pee- 
bles, Balfour. 

fl390.  Senecio  sarracenicus  L.  Kingussie,  Easterness.  White. 

1393.  S.  AQUATious  Hill,  var.  discoideus  Druce.  Near  Can- 
nock, S.  Stafford.  Differs  from  type  in  the  ligules  being  absent. 
Forma  aurantiacus  mihi.  Ligules  deep  orange-coloured.  Bodor- 
gan,  Anglesey,  1918;  near  Cannock,  Stafford,  1925;  Binsey.  Oxon, 
Druce;  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Horwood. 

1395.  S.  BRUCiFOLius  L.  Symonds  Yat,  (.lloster.  Kilstone. 

fl396.  S.  SQUALiuus  L.  Spreading  rapidly  from  Brymbo  about 
Wrexham,  Denbigh,  Jones  ; |)lentiful.  Abbey  Wood,  W.  Kent,  St  J. 
Marriott;  between  Fareham  and  Bridgemary,  Hants,  Bayner. 

fl399.  S.  viscosus  L.  Stokes  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  Long,  ex 
Rayner;  South  Kessock,  etc.,  Easterness,  Webb. 

fl402.  S.  Cineraria  Df’.  Hortal.  St  Clare  Road,  Colchester. 
Octolier  1925,  Brown.  x Jacobaea.  Wall  top,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Long,  ex  R.vyner. 

1404.  S.  si’atiiulifolius  DC.  In  several  places  about  Holy- 
head.  In  May  the  flowers  were  scarcely  open  but  Lady  Kathleen 
Stanley  sent  it  in  good  blossom  in  June. 

fl408  (12).  S.  CLivoRUM  Maxim.  Banks  of  the  Bother  at  Sheet, 
S.  Hants,  1925,  F.  R.  Browning. 

fl411.  Calendula  arvensis  L.  Eastville,  Bristol,  C.  A N. 
Sand  with. 
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Lai-pa  L.  { = ,naju,).  H itchin,  Herts;  Should- 
tiHiii  nai  reji,  VVretton  Feu,  W.  Norfolk,  Little. 

1424.  ( AKUUUS  AOANTHOIUES  L.,  var.  LlTKJlOSL-y  (G.  &C  G.;. 

Henley,  Oxou.  Mrs  VVeuuwoou  & N.  Sandwith. 

...Il'tf  1/  ""!',“  l>-uoe.  Duudon- 

iiell.  VV  . Koss,  Dkltce. 

tlW.I.  .M,„„ana  .\1a,„.«a  Hill.  Forlrose,  Eastern*.  Webb. 
144.5.  S.,u»st,„E.t  ALIMEA  DC.  Esk  House,  Cumberland,  J 

HAINES. 

(llie  Centaiireae  have  been  named  by  Mr  C.  E.  Britton.) 

I4oK  Cent.uu.ea  eemobaus  Jord.  ( = radiata).  Upham,  S. 
lams,  lUvNE,,;  t eston  in  Trym,  W.  (iloster.  T.«beell;  Marcham, 

e.ks.  Hanslord,  rNorthants;  li.ddesden.  Writs,  Deuce;  Knowle 
l.reen,  W.  bancs,  Whei.don. 

1451.  C.  mracuBA  Jord.  Ullapool,  W.  Ross;  Arjualate,  Staffs, 

Dr  ms  ; Wrgston,  Leicester,  Bem.,„se;  Abbeystead,  W.  Lancs, 
VViiELDUN  cfe  Wilson. 

*14.51.  C.  rnovrEEsrs  Thoill.  Bucklebury,  Berks,  September 

Dhuoe,  teste  Britton. 

<'•  ScAuiosA  L.,  proiiably  f.  heterophylla  Hedl.  Bettv- 
liill,  \V . Sutherland,  Druce. 

tl4f>2.  c.  SOLSTITIALIS  L.  Glenheld.  Leicester,  Bemiiose. 
tl474.  (’.  mirUTA  Bieb.  Bristol.  C.  * N.  SANnwiTii. 

11477.  ('AimiAMUs  TiNCTORii  s la.  Bitterne.  S.  Hants,  .Miss 

Comhe;  Hyde.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wiirhl.  laoNo.  ex  Havner;  Malvern 
Wells,  Worcester,  G.  Rea. 

tl  loS.  SroLYMLs  iiisPAtNinis  L.  Kin^rsmill  lU-ek,  Ka.slerness 
Wehii. 

IH’-i.  (-REPIS  PAiri-no.sA  Moenoli.  .Mellte  Gl^n.  Mreeon.  Werb 
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1497.  ('.  CARU.i.ARrs  VVallr.,  var.  dentata  (Bisch.)  Druce.  Cor- 

wen,  Denbigh,  Drucr,  tesle  'riiEi.f.uNO.  Var.  .\nglica  Dr.  & Th. 
Strath])effer,  1^1.  Iloss : IJllapool,  etc.,  W.  Ross;  Bruar.  E.  Perth: 
bawers,  ,\| . I’erth  ; Ilfton,  Hunts,  with  f.  grheoln  in  all  places. 
1)ru(!E.  Det.  'rHEij.uNc.  \’ar.  diffusa  (DC.)  Druce.  Foi<lliani. 
( 'aiiihridge.  1881,  Fryer. 

(.Ml-  .1.  Dryer  has  kindly  named  the  Hieracia.) 

17)0.5.  lllERACIUM  PlLOSKULA  L.,  var.  CONCINNATUM  F..1.H. 
Bniai',  E.  Pei  th  ; Drantown,  E.  Inverness.  192.5.  Druce.  Vai-.  NUi- 
RESCENS  Fr.  Dairloch,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

tl512.  H.  AiTRANTiACUM  li.  (iiot  of  Pugsley).  Saxby,  Cropslone. 
Leicester,  BEjfRosE  : Margani,  Dlanioi’gan.  Wkkh. 

151. 4.  H.  ANonicuM  Fr..  var.  acutifomum  Backh.  and  var. 
CKRiNTHEFORME  Backh.  Oiiochan.  W.  Ross,  Dritck. 

1542  (2).  H.  I’SEUDO/.ETi.ANDicuM  Rotfey.  Bettyhill,  W.  ,8nthei' 
land  (locus  classicus),  July  1925,  Druce. 

1542  (.3).  H.  Shooi.bredi  Zahn  (not  E.S.M.).  Bettyhill,  W. 
Sutherland,  July  1925,  Druce. 

1546.  H.  AROENTEUM  Fr.  Melvich,  W.  Sutherland;  ('nochan, 
W.  Ross,  Druce. 

1581.  H.  RivAi.E  F.J.H.  (probably).  Cnochan,  W.  Ross.  Druce. 

1583.  H.  CYMBiFOLiUM  PuTchas.  Hawes  Water.  W.  Lancs, 

(]ryer. 

*1584.  H.  Lintoni  Ley.  Gairloch,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

1599.  H.  vuLGATUM  Fr.,  var.  sb.iunctum  W.R.L.  Oykell 

Bridge,  Melvich,  W.  Sutherland;  Cnochan,  T’llapool,  W.  Ross. 
Druce.  Var.  subravusculum  W.R.L.  Melvich,  W.  Sutherland, 

Druce. 

*1027.  II.  .sFARSiFOi.iUM  Lindeb..  vat-.  i.oNoicn.iATUM  F..M1. 

Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  July  1925,  Druce. 
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16-36  H MARITIMUM  F.J.H.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  see  this 
eiy  local  endemic  Hawkweed  this  year  at  Melvich  in  W.  Suther- 
and,  hut  most  ot  the  plants  were  dried  up  by  the  hot  month.  Druce. 

f L.,  var.  rostrata  C.  & G.  Thet- 

iord,  Sufiolk.  June  1925,  Druce. 

10«.  Leontodok  nudicaulis  Banks,  var.  lk,o,.™a.  Peters- 
field,  S.  Hants,  F.  R.  Browning. 

(I  he  Taraxaca  have  lieen  named  by  Herr  Dahlstedt.) 

. • u naevosum  Dahlst.  This  good  species  was  no- 

ue(  a^  y eel,  .Surrey;  Yardley  Gobior,  Northants;  Ullapool.  W. 
l\oss : leesdale,  Durham,  Dmu!)-;. 

,v  Base  of  Annacoona,  Slip,. 

I fli4,  .Mrs  Uk„o Ne.vtoIreln,„l.  As  a var.,  U«„l,eris  far- 
narvoTi.  Druce. 

1615.  T.  TENEBRICANS  Dahlst.  Yarnton,  Oxon.  Dr^ce. 

164.).  I.  CY.^NOEEBis  Dahlst.  Llanberis,  Carnarvon,  1925,  and 
as  a mollification,  Druce. 

Ili«.  T.  Haunk.  High  Force.  Durham;  and  as  a 

var.,  Ben  Bullien,  .Sligo,  Druce. 

1643.  T.  NonnsTEDT,,  Dahlst.  Llanteris,  Carnarvon  TBH. 
2()7],  1924;  Ben  Bullien,  Sligo,  Druce. 

164.3.  T.  roETODOi,  Dahlst.,  mod.  t,  Ollaberry,  Zetland  l<)2.1 

Druce.  ‘ ’ 


1645.  T.  CRocEUM  Dahlst.  Oxford,  Druce. 


1645. 

16-15. 


T.  DIEATATUM  Lindb.  f.  Eltou,  Hunts,  Druce. 

T.  I.ONGISQUAMEUM  Lindb.  f.  Ware,  Herts,  Druce. 

1613.  T.  MtTonoN.vr™  , f.  Allied  to  Ihis.  Yar.llev  (l.,l,i„n 

;Nortli,Ttils.  Dr(T('k. 
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1645.  T.  EXPALLiDiPORME  Dahlst.  Oxford,  Druce. 

1656.  SoNCHUS  arvensis  Hill,  var.  laevis  (G.  G.  & W.). 
Avonmouth  Dock,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

1658.  S.  OLERACEUS  L.,  var.  ciliatus  Lam.  ( = lacerus).  Car- 
diff; [CC.  30]  Barry,  Glamorgan;  St  Aubin’s,  Jersey,  Druce. 

fl660.  Tragopogon  porrifouius  L.  Tenby.  Pembroke:  Fletton. 
S.  Hunts,  abundant,  Druce. 

1663  (2).  ScoRzoNERA  HUMiuis  L.  Still  abundant  in  the  old 
locality,  N.  Sandwith. 

1666.  Jasione  MONTANA  L.,  f.  UAEVis.  Heiigistbury,  S.  Hants. 
Miss  Todd,  teste  Pugsley. 

1665.  Lobeuia  urens  L.  Heath  in  E.  Sussex,  E.  J.  Bedford, 
ex  WiLMOTT  in  Journ.  Bot.  26,  1925.  The  Christchurch  locality  has 
been  known  to  me  for  some  time. 

1667.  Cbrvicina  hederacea  (L.)  Druce.  On  both  sides  of  a 
rill  at  Winster  over  the  boundary  line  of  N.  Lanc.s,  September  1(>. 
1925,  so  that  it  is  in  both  v.-c.  69  and  v.-c.  69b,  W.  H.  Pearsat.i.. 

tl674.  Campanuua  Rapunculoides  L.  Natuialised  in  arable 
fields.  Wood  Walton,  Hunts.  Druce. 

*1678.  C.  PATUUA  L.  Near  Bucklebury.  Berks.  October 
1925.  Major  Bates  van  de  Weyer.  An  excellent  I’ecord.  since 
the  previous  note  in  FI.  Berks  related  to  its  occurrence  among  grass 
seed.  Here,  on  a wood  Ixu’der  and  about  old  gravel  pits,  it  seems 
certainly  native.  It  was  still  in  flower  in  Octol^er  when  I saw  it  by 
the  finder’s  directions,  Druce;  f a single  plant,  casual.  Swaythling, 
S.  Hants.  Rayner. 

*1684.  Vacctnittm  ultoinosum  L.  Solitary  plant.  Talla  Linn. 
Peebles.  Bat, four. 

1691.  Ahctostaphtuos  aupina  Spreng.  N.W.  of  Ronas  Hill. 
Zetland,  ex  Mr  J.  Campbell  : Scuir  Mariie.  E.  Rosshire,  Webb. 
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Anukomuda  Po7jIfo;ia  T.  i 

feef  (.11  the  w t ^ I'off-niosses  up  to  JhOH 

H,e  iK.i.le.s  of  V\.  Lancs  and  M.  V„,ks,  l>,cic,v„u. 

//  ^r‘T  i"  ««/'. 

■ ■ • ■ f him  Castle,  Cornwall,  1925,  Sir  A.  Evans. 

*1708.  Pyhoim  MKniA  ,Sw.  Kailzie,  Peebles,  Balfouu. 

nmic?'^'l)  **■  f^ulbin  Sands,  EIf.in 

i.ier«A, ^ -o-Tck,  Pee; 

iro.  L,„„N,r.v  Limonidm  (DC.)  Druce,  var.  vel  forma  ptsami 
OAU..  Druce.  Scolf.  Dead,  H.  Norfolk.  H.  K.  Airy  Shaw. 

UdloII:  S '"-  To'ver. 

■ '■  ■ '“'"‘..w.an;  Misabetl,  Castle,  Jersey,  L.  Arsene. 

2«.10  feet.  ptZ. '"“‘"-eland, 

hvook.'Lsey.M'rcrBE'^^  »»'■ 

0724  Lys,„.,oh,.,  punctata  L.  Brights, one,  S.  Hants,  er  Kav- 

JfJoU , Poimnano,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

1735.  L.  NuMMtmAR.A  L.  Blnntisham,  Hunts,  Druce. 

*1740.  Tr,enta,.,s  europaea  L.  .\f„„or  Head,  Peebles.  Ba,,fou„. 

staff^^!  S'*""-™  Vai.rrandi  L.  In  oreat  plenty  at  Ai.nal.te 
t c’:!;"?"  "■  Hon. 

land',' We, Hairg,  E.  Suther- 
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tl750.  Vinca  major  L.  Alwalton,  HuntH;  'IVnl)y.  Penihruke. 

1 )ruce. 

1755.  (’kntaiikium  vm.cAUK  llai’n.  (lulbiii  SaiiclK,  Klgiii,  • 
Deuce. 

1757.  C.  I'UECHELLUM  Druce.  Small  sub-simple  plants,  Foriu- 
l)y,  S.  Lancs,  Wynne  Edwards;  Crawley  Sands,  Gloucester,  Webb. 

1758.  C.  CAPiTATUM  Druce.  Kettleness,  near  Whitby,  Yorks, 
Fmntoff;  Warton  Crag,  W.  Lancs,  Wheldon. 

176.‘5  (d).  Gentiana  septentrionalis  Druce.  Bettyhill,  -Mel- 
vich,  W.  Sutherland,  the  prevailing  form,  Druce. 

1765.  G.  HAi/ncA  Murb.  Bambwai+glr;  Northumberland,  H. 
B.  Cooke. 

fl767.  Nymphoides  Nymphaeoides  (L.)  Druce.  ('lyne  Ponds, 
Glamorgan,  introduced,  Webb. 

+ 1780.  Phacema  TANACETiForuA  Beiitli.  Abingdon.  Berks, 
1925,  Gambier-Parry. 

+ 1781.  HkI;IOTRopt[tm  europaeum  li.  Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Miss 
COBBE. 

+ 178.‘L  Omphai.odes  Omphai.odes  (L.).  Fairy  Hill,  Gower. 
Glamorgan.  Webb. 

1785.  Cynoolossum  montanum  L.  Herm,  (^hannel  Isles,  Mrs 
Hichens.  Specimen  not  seen  by  me. 

+ 1789  (5).  Benthamia  (Amsinkia)  Menziesii  (McBr.).  Govan 
Haven,  E.  Hensloav  ; Port  Meadow.  O.xon,  Gambier-Parry. 

+ 1789  (6).  B.  i*ARVTFM)RA  (Keller)  with  above  at  Port  Meadow. 

1791.  Symphytum  tuberosum  L.  East  Row,  Sandsend,  near 
Whitby,  Yorks.  June  1925.  Fdintoff. 

+ 1797.  Bcraoo  oiiiENTAi.is  L.  TTagley,  Worcester.  Rev.  E.  Rey- 
nolds. 
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J81.].  AIyosoTIS  I’.M.fTSTur'a  TTi'lI 

fVfR-ii  AT’  , iAi.usrRib,  var.  commutata  (T{.  A S) 

Of  a':'!:,'!:;..,.!',  Te:::e:"'p;.,:L;T 

Plele  j;,i  f,  “'’•’T  P'a"t  I collected  at 

Pie.se,  L„„e  Infer, cure,  France.  L.  AnsEn-,:.  This  is  the  same  as 

wrs'firsTr'''l  ‘‘’V^  '''“  Wilmott  when  it 

^on^usa  .,'Zu/,^:"'  P'“''  '» 

aliled 'It  Fh  Abundantly  and  completely  nat,„- 

L o 1 ''-■"'-‘c,  May  ,<,26.  With  it  was  va.c 

actba,  Druce.  *\Vest  Linton,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

♦182„,  M,  coM,.»a  Hoffm.  Niedpath  Castle,  Peebles,  Bat.ro™. 

oJu^Lval'. 

8en.'r,,.t."“"‘'™  "■  "---"‘“atuples.  Bnch- 

tl827.  Ecmidm  Pr.ANT.tOINEOM  L.  S.  Devon  Mias  T.oi-rn 
Corves.  Calver  Cli«,  Isle  of  Wight,  Urwann,  ev'  nZl  ’ 

Mils' A^B.^Con™''"™*'  “'*7“  Bi««rne,  S.  Hants, 

tI852.  Nrc.tNDBA  physa,.o,de.,  Oaertn.  Les  Petits  Vauv  an, I 
eauniont.  .lersey.  L.  Arsrne. 

^085.3.  I,ro.„M  cH,™nsE  Mill,  No,th  Kessock,  Fasten., ,s. 
tIS.54,  At,„„.a  BE,,.,AnoNNA  I.,  Friends  Burial  fJround  near 

ts  «. 

11855.  l).\Tin{A  Stramonium  I,  LauL>'hton  Mi-  i xa- 
.Metnell.  *,iftii,irMton.  .N.  Lincoln.  Miss 
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fl856.  Hyoscyamus  niobr  L.  Glen,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

tl860.  Verbascum  phlomoides  L.  Quarry  ground,  Tythering- 
lon,  W.  Gloster,  1925,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

tl864.  V.  Blattaria  L.  Belgrave,  Leicester,  Bemrose. 

tl866.  V.  Lychnitis  L.  In  a fowl-run,  Sowerby,  Yorks,  F.  M. 
Day  ; railway  bank,  Tilehurst,  Berks,  Druce. 

tl867.  V.  NioRUM  L.  Near  Prestatyn,  Flint,  perhaps  a garden 
escape.  Miss  B.  Allen;  fEddleston,  Peebles,  Balfour;  native  at 
*.Stil)bington,  Hunts,  Druce. 

tl877.  Linaria  purpurea  Mill.  By  railway,  Daviot,  Easterness, 
Webb. 

fl878.  L.  REPENs  Mill.  Giggleswiok  Station,  Yorks,  Pickard. 

1884.  L.  SPURIA  Mill  {pelnriu).  Upton,  Hunts,  1925.  with 
1885.  L.  Elatine  Mill.,  the  latter  also  at  Shipton.  Druce. 

fl899.  Mimulus  Moschatus  Dougl.  Naturalised  in  Glen  Lyon, 
.M.  Perth,  1925,  Miss  Todd. 

tl904.  Erinus  alpinus  L.  On  a wall  near  Malvern.  Worcester. 
September  1925,  Towndrow  ; Dolphinton,  Peebles.  Balfour. 

1906.  Veronica  hybrida  L.  Moughton  Scar,  M.W.  Yorks, 
Mattinson  in  Nature,  March  1925. 

1907.  V.  OFFICINALIS  L.,  var.  inteora  Druce  (F.  o-ffirin<ilU  L.. 
var.  hirsuta  Williams,  non  Hopk.).  Gulbin  Sands.  Elgin.  Julv 
1925,  Druce. 

1910.  V.  scutellata  T..  The  glabrous  plant.  W.  Ballyvaghan. 
Go.  Clare.  1925.  P.  B.  O’Kelly.  (^ull>in  Sands.  Elgin.  Druce. 

tl92‘l.  V.  'rouRNEFORTir  Gmel. 

Ross,  Drui^k. 


Garden  weed,  Ullapool.  W, 
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K'M.I.n-in,.  I.Hve  l„.„  ,„u„o,l  l,v 

'V.  H.  j^earsall.) 

hriMiuAsiA  nouKALis  VVettst  r..ii  • c-  i 

KHlyhill.  U-,  S„,.l,.Hand,  ^ 

l{ei-i-y,  Timi.nki  , „,,j  f ' !]  *''''"1  'Viir.ly  Cap,  (■„ 

■V.  ainm.e,.  and  from  Dunnet,  Caithness,  I)„cok. 

K.  ,x«o„o,a  Pens.  Pouisallongh,  Co.  Clare,  Tnar.m.,, 

■' 

'V.  Sutherla„d’''r),mCB'  '*'*  ■ i"'®*.  Uellyl.ill, 

Dancn^*'  Bettyhill.  W,  Sutherland, 

'V.  Ross  - IloatTt'cIrt"  ' c i^oranlk  Fr.).  Gairloeh,  Poolewe, 
Dnuc.,  ’ Hope.  W.  Sutherland. 

«.“‘LLTZ" p'";,.,  

..r’i.;™;  -- 

19158.  MEn.xMmtuM  chistatum  L.  In  l(eaiit!fnl  flr, 

Mo'>k«  Wood.  Hunts,  .Inly  ,925,  IW  "" 

Miss  Wilding.  ^'’’Um-oknistar  Thuill.  LlandrindoH  M^ells. 
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1977.  Utkiculahia  intermedia  Hayne,  teste  Dr  Gliick.  Tubber 
Bog,  Galway,  P.  B.  0’ Kelly. 

(The  Meiitliae  have  been  named  by  Mr  J.  Fraser.) 

1988.  Mentha  kotundifolia  Huds.  Strangford,  Co.  Down, 
1925,  Major  Head. 

tl989.  M.  Ai.opECUROiDEs  Hull.  Near  Biddesden,  but  in  N. 
Hants,  Octolier  1925,  Hon.  Mrs  Guy  Baring  and  Druce. 

fl990.  M.  longifolia  Huds.  x aquatica.  Applecross,  NV. 
Ross,  Druce. 

11991.  M.  spiCATA  L.  Callander,  W.  Perth,  July  1925,  Druce. 

1993.  -M.  PIPERITA  L.  Strangford,  Co.  Down,  1926,  Major 

Head. 

1996.  M.  vEHTiciLLATA  L.,  var.  subglabra  (Bakei  ).  Aqualate, 
Stafford,  1925,  Dbuce.  Var.  ovalifolia  Briq.  Bank  of  Arun, 
Houghton,  W.  Su8se.v,  Rayner. 

1997.  M.  GENTiLis  L.,  var.  varieoata  (Sole).  Tyndrum,  M. 
Perth,  Rev.  H.  Harvey.  This  is  probably  synonymous  with  var. 
FIackenbruchii,  Fditor. 

1999.  M.  rubra  Sm.,  var.  raripii.a  Briq.  Near  Falconhurst, 
Kent,  Mr  Justice  Talbot. 

2000.  M.  ahvensis  L.,  var.  phaecox  Sole.  Ashopton,  Derby  ; 
Welford,  near  Hereford,  Pubchas  ; Amlierley,  Sussex;  Fence  Wood, 
Berks;  Peith.  1911,  Druce;  Arundel,  W.  Sussex,  Rayner.  Var. 
Nummul.\ria  (Schreb.).  Fence  Wood,  Berks;  Dalmally.  Argyll. 
1893;  Dunning,  Perth.  Druce.  Var.  obtusifolia  Briq.  Odiham, 
N.  Hants,  Miss  C.  F.  Palmer;  Cheddar,  N.  Somerset,  1849;  St 
Ouen’s,  Jersey,  1850.  Piquet;  Braunston  Pool,  Leicester  (as  sativa 
in  fiep.  /i./'J.C.  1919).  Wade;  Shandon,  Dumbarton.  C.  Bailey: 
Yardley  Gnl)ion.  llarleston,  1878.  Northanls;  Otmoor.  Oxford;  Dal 
mally.  Argyll  ; Freshwater.  Isle  of  Wight.  Druce.  Var,  Scrtbaf 
Bri(|.  Banbury.  Dvfnrd.  Beesley  War,  ngrestis  Sole.  Banbnrv. 
Oxford.  Beesley;  Kiidluiry.  Berks,  DrutcE.  \’ni-.  nENsiFoijoLAT.v 


.^yo 
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' ■ I ' t,;  »i» 

).e:):v  1'-..^::;:“  v'"'^  A.i.0,, 

Inverse.,:  |.,„;j  /'T"''''*''’'''' 

U«»».  Va,..  aua'  lca  ,1  r'"'"  '***•'•  '•*«l»f«w.  0.,f„,.,J. 

<'.  Baii.kv;  Hea.llay  N ^ {»»  AlUrniii. 

Miss  Touu:  iioith  .^f’soutlii  I ‘'H'a'essey,  Cornwall, 

mo4.  0.a„AN„«  VOOGA„.  L.  Kachan.  Peebles.  BanrooB. 

12019  (2).  Salvia  Sclarea  L Hortal  on  1 1 • u i 

Hamble  Common.  S.  Hants.  Ratnee.  ’ ’ 

Dev?°!^v-iL  IZ' 2 A-\:  “'"■  “ 

, nits.  Octohe.  2.  1920.  Maebdee  Jobes,  ex  R.  G.  Gwatk.n, 

2042.  Scutellaria  OALERicm  ata  r 
s.A.risai"  Westerners  M.  iv  ’ Druce. 

See  Jr;ep.  B.E  C 275  iQio 

Strath  Carron,  W.  Koss,  1)1, ucE.  ’ 

2046.  Prunella  laciniata  L In  a little  i 
tween  Sparshort  and  Fovl  nu  ’ . . 

Rt.  Hon  H.  uLr  " Chamberlayne.  S.  Hants,  July  1925, 
t2049,  Maububiom  vui.oake  L,  Holme,  Hunts.  Dbdoe, 

Cliffs,  Cornwall,  1925,  T™ 

2062.  Gtaleopsib  Tetrahtt  T am 

•Sarrey,  H.  VV.  Mobckto.b  ’ ' 

12082.  Teucrium  Cha.\iaedrys  L In  n tr,  r 
larch  w„„,l  near  Halton,  Bucks,  Mrs  Swobohn  i! 

tity  in  thick  old  turf  i • i i " > iii  pietty  ^ood  (|uan 

jZ  . J ^ three  miles  N \V  *■ 

es,  . ussex,  looking  very  wild,  July  1925.  Mv  Justice  Talhot.  " 

208j.  Ajuga  keptan^  I 7 

Syme.  hangclon  Beck,  HuH.'a.n,  U„Z'"  = .-^tu.n-BEur.nvs, 
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12085.  A.  (;enevensi.s  L.  Good  examples  have  lieen  seiil  to  the 
Club  by  iM  1-  Khes  t'rom  the  Cornish  Si  at  ion,  Phillack  Towans,  where 
it  is  adventitious  but  has  j)ersisted  for  some  yeai's.  See  Htp.  B.E.d. 
IG5,  1924. 

42089.  l’i,.\NTA<;(j  iNDiCA  L.  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  H.  S.  Salt,  e.\ 

Ray  nek. 

2101.  Litt(jueela  unifeoka  Asch.  Sweethoj^e  Lough,  Northum 
berland,  J.  1*1.  Nuwkks!. 

42112.  A.makanthus  aehus  L.  Bitterne,  S.  Hants,  Miss  A.  B 
CoHBE ; Bari  y,  Glamorgan.  Smith. 

42113  (2).  A.  Thunhehoii  Moq.  Bristol,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

42114.  A.  ( Hi-oKoaTACHYS  Willd.,  var.  ahistueatus  Thell.  Mill- 
brook,  S.  Hants.  Miss  A.  B. '(\)dbe. 

42116.  A.  sylvestkis  Desf.  Bristol,  C.  & N.  S.andwith. 

(The  Chenopods  have  l)een  named  by  Dr  J.  Murr.) 

2117.  (Tiknopodium  rubrum  L.,  var.  blitoides  Wallr.  Cardiff, 
Glamorgan,  Druce  ; MHlbury  Hill,  Herts;  Wretton  Fen,  E.  Norfolk. 
Little. 


2120.  C.  URBicuM  L.  Potterne,  Wilts,  Gwatkin. 

42122.  C.  MURALE  L.,  var.  microphyllum  Giirke.  Bitterne,  S. 
Hants,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

42123.  C.  opuLiFOLiuM  Sehrad.  Hitchin,  Herts.  Little. 

2124.  C.  ALBUM  L.,  var.  viride  L.  Newport,  Salop,  Druce; 
Budleigh  Salterton,  S.  Devon.  Major  Orme  ; Colchester,  verging  to 
GLOMERULOSUM  Reichb.,  Dedham,  N.  Essex  [2021],  Brown.  Var 
lanckolatum  (Muhl.).  Bude,  Cornwall,  Thurston.  Var.  subfici- 
FOLiUM  Muri'.  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  Druce. 

42124.  C.  psEunosTRiATUM  Zschaoke.  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester 
[2314],  N Essex,  Brown. 
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J2I2r,.  c. 

nocilt; 

t2127  (2,.  ,.  g_, 

t2'^«.  c.  v„.v..„.  L.  Airdne.  Lanark,  ,L„n„ao», 
r.»:«K  C.  .«,a„„a,„.„na  L.  Eaatlaigk.  S.  Hanta,  K„»™. 

t20l^  (M)ot„vsL.  Flint,  a.  Lallman, 

f2l.Jl  (5).  (''  ZscHACKEi  AAIuir  r,,  i 

Maltinjja,  llyihe  Q„ay,  ('.dcheate,'  .),,|v  mr^n  '”"  ”'''“’  ''''’ 

»ed  |iaiiJlu]„  fommist,,,,,  cum  C /;  ' ■ i Here  ale,, 

f ^ videtur, ” teste  Mm  v ai 

[2-3l  t]  Iron,  ea.ue  place,  Auguel  192,,,  ,;.  e, 

L.ni't*'  ''  A»clr  Near  Mills.  N.  Smnereec,  Mrs 

Hisf  iLm!";;,.-,:' irr  ^.0.., 

C..r,nv„li.  T„„s.e„„.n,  " St  Anetell, 

na!":  c.r,n;:  L:;:c^:r j;;,; 

f2Ifi8.  I’hYTOUACCA  AMERICANA  L f’liiMo  i r i 
louNc,  e.x  Raynek.  ^ " ''J'i'lerton.  fsle  „f  Wight. 

verim!;  -• 

'V,  Peril,,  mtnZl  ''■■  ”■'■  "’O  <’»"a.Her, 

ir.,te  n,r,i,!',  ’Thr,!i!int  •^'•"'r''''''  m'-.s 

/«>"•<•,.■.  I r„l|„„,  Sc|,,„^  ^ "'H'’  W"rr/ctA„n  Acrfr,,. 

and  Thellung  ,n  u.ing  ,|„  ^ 
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t2180.  P.  EyuiSETiFORME  S.  & S.  Airdrie,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

2182.  P.  Uaii  Bab.  Turnberry,  Ayr,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

12183.  P.  Bellardi  All.  Bristol  and  Avonmouth,  C.  & N. 
Sandwith.  Not  seen  by  me. 

12183  (2).  P.  PATULUM  M.B.  Cardiff  [C.  21],  Druce  A Smith. 

f2185  (3).  P.  PLBBBJUM  R.  Br.  Probably  this,  Hasketon,  Suf- 
folk, 11.  K.  A.  Shaw,  teste  Danser. 

12197.  Rumbx  Patibntia  L.  Stone  .Marshes,  W.  Kent,  1923, 
two  large  plants  by  the  side  of  a dyke,  St  J.  Marriott.  l)et.  Druce. 

12199.  R.  alpinus  L.  Morridge  Leek,  Staffs,  Dr  McAudowik; 
Leadburn,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

2200.  R.  OBTusiFOLius  L.  (agrestis),  var.  unigranus  Danser. 
Stoke  Bishop,  Walton,  Surrey,  Druce. 

2200.  R.  OBTUSIFOLIUS  X viRiDis  Sibth.  = R.  Dufftii  Haussk. 
Between  Putney  and  Barnes,  Surrey  [214],  1911,  Britton.  See 
Rep.  B.E.C.  1911,  where  it  is  named  x R.  Dufftii  by  Danser. 

f2201.  R.  SANGUINEUS  L.  Rare  at  Inverness,  Webb.  Sp.  non 
vidi. 

2206.  R.  PALUSTRis  Sm.  Acle,  Norfolk;  Chard,  Somerset,  E. 
S.  Marshall. 

2207.  R.  MARiTiMUS  L.  Clifton,  Notts;  Swansea  Dock,  Glamor- 
gan, Webb;  Whittlesey,  Hunts,  Druce. 

*2209.  R.  arifolius  All.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  at  about  400-800 
feet,  and  on  the  same  range  of  rocks  in  W.  Sutherland,  Druce. 

12210.  R.  salicifolius  Weinm.  Twyford  Mill.  Berks.  1925, 
Mrs  Wedgw'OOd  ; Port  Meadow,  Oxon,  Gambier-Parrt. 

f2210.  R.  obovatus  Danser.  Southwick,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottes. 

f2210  (3).  R.  dentatus  L.  Par,  Cornwall.  Medlin;  .Manifold 
Valley,  Staffs,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 
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f22l()  (4).  R.  MAGELLANicus  Grig  C’arrliff 
i->i<ucE.  Named  at  Kevv.  ’ Sandwith  an. 

22I2.  Asaeum  KOROI'AEKM  L.  Dutland,  Hemkosk, 
t2213.  AhISTOLOCHIA  C'LEMATITm  I i'.  l • 

1925.  Miss  G.Zoe 

A L.  Beesto,,  Tor,  StaBord.  J.  A 

t2210.  H,e,.o,.„ae  E„.,meo,ees  L.  (Jairlooh,  W.  Ross.  Drece. 

2217,  V,so„„  aoBEM  L.  On  /Wnonsin, 

' 'lamoifran,  Webb.  > 

t222<).  Eei'iiojiri.a  viroata  W.  a k I'lestwoo.l  n i 
'1'1‘i'dily,  Mrs  Dereeham.  ' ">  »»"« 

t2i4I.  BUXUS  SEMPEBVIliENS  T T, 

I'nsHo,  Brecon.  Webb.  ' ’ Mellte 

lll..Mlt!an,‘''wr,!!'"'''  Singleton, 

D„o'f  'feathencote,  Northanf., 

St, ..ea,. 

22.50,  TIrtica  DIOICA  L„  var.  anohstieolia  W'  I,  f aii 
"ood,  W,  Kent,  St  J.  Marriott. 

22:)4.  MriiiCA  GArp  T v i 
nnder  lard,  at  Hohne,  Hunts,  192,5!  Dr™e'"“‘"“"'' 

t22,58.  A,.»us  ieoana  WiMd.  Bradoonie,  Forfar.  R.  g„.e„soe, 
f22f)3.  Quehouk  OEBiiTs  T p.,. 
near  Rlt„„.  Hunts.  ,„r,e  t^ee:  r>,~' 

Wilim.”^^  ^’“''"■"''“‘'‘'"'‘  ■''neeaatlW-ell,  (llamorgan 
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t22()5  (2).  JuGUANS  REGIA  L.  Limestone  cliff.  Widegate,  Glam- 
organ, Webb. 

2266.  Fagus  sylvatica  L.  Seedlings  on  rocks  above  Rogie 
kalis,  East  Ross,  Webb. 

[Pi.ATANua  ORiENTALis  L.,  genuina.  Runcton  Holme  Hector’s 
Garden  and  meadow  opposite  (h’ow  Hall,  Denver,  W.  Xorl'olk,  1924. 
Det.  A.  Henry;  edge  of  Piper  Harrow  Park,  W.  Surrey  (many  P. 
ACERiFouA  in  Park),  1925,  Littue.J 

(The  Salices  have  l^een  named  by  Mr  J.  Fraser.) 

2267.  Salix  i'entandra  L.  Near  Leicester,  Hemrose;  Stafford, 
Druce  and  Curtis. 

2269.  S.  ABBA  L.,  var.  oaerulea  (Sm.).  Elton,  Hunts,  Druce. 

f2272.  S.  DAi’HNOiDES  \ ill.  Near  Penzance,  W.  Cornwall,  Miss 
M.  Brown.  Var.  pruinosa  (Wendl.)  Near  Petersfield,  S.  Hants, 
Druce 

2273.  S.  viMiNALis  L.,  var.  mnearieobia  W.  <fe  G.  Near  this 
Langdon  Beck,  Durham,  Druce. 

2273.  S.  acuminata  Sm.  Kingston,  Surrey,  Fraser. 

2275.  S.  CAPREA  X viMiNABis  = MOBBissiMA  Sill.,  noii  Ehrh. 
Titsey  Park,  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  Fraser. 

2276.  S.  AURiTA  X CAPREA.  Wood  near  Parkhurst  House,  W. 
Susse.Y,  Liti'be;  Oxted,  Surrey,  Fraser. 

2276.  S.  AURITA  X cinerea  = S.  BUTESCENS  A.  Kern.  Oxied. 
Suney,  Fraser;  Holme,  Hunts,  Druce. 

2276.  S.  AURITA  X PENTANDRA  = i.uDiFiCANs  And.  Sedbeigh. 
N.W.  Yorks,  Trapnebb. 

2277.  S.  CINEREA  X VIMINABIS  = S.  Smithiana  Willd.  Wev- 
bridge,  Surrey,  Fraser. 
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227S.  S.  L.  Dollar  Law.  Poeblea,  Ba,,Pooa.  Var 

fusoa  (bm.).  Culbin  Sands,  Elgin;  Holme,  Hunts,  Dnucn. 

2279.  S.  NiGBioaNs  x phtlicifou.1  Wnnrn.  Langdon  Berk, 
Dulhaiii,  June  1925,  Druce. 

Mis^vt  ^WATtcuM  agg.  Hersol,  (Jlatnorgan, 

-MlS.S  VACHELL.  ® ’ 

So  r L The  Orkney  specimens  (Trans.  But, 

/ o 1929’  Tb’  "“>r.  See  Johnston, 

■ l.2o.  The  vice  county  111  record  must  be  deleted. 

*2:304.  Neottia  Nidus-avis  Rich.  Glen,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

*2:305.  Listera  ovata  Br.  Glen.  Peebles,  Balfour. 

2.30G.  L.  cordata  Br.  Moor  west  of  Robin  Hood  Bay,  N K 
Vorks,  Mrs  L.  Little.  ' 

2210.  Ooomnna  tutnnNs  Br.  Very  abundant  on  the  Culbin 
Samis,  Elgin,  D.tucK;  Nethy  Bridge,  Easterness,  Lord  HnunEr. 

2.120.  niictns  runfuBEa  Huds.  Near  Godmersham,  E.  Kent 
. IS  AitMiT..ioE.  The  specimens  sent  showed  a considerable  raime  of 
variation.  One  had  small  narrow  divisions  of  the  flower  ami  this  I 
Mispect  has  been  mistaken  for  0.  miUtaris. 

2.124.  0.  Monto  L„  var.  Ch„i,ciii,,i.„  Druce.  Between  Viitelev 

atid  Cricket  Hill,  , Hants;  near  Chobhani,  Surrey,  Momckton. 

2:12.9.  o.  ™a,.;T|.;a,„ssA  Druce.  A seedling  of  the  origitial 
phiiif  was  flowered  in  192.9  by  B,  .S.  Oui.n.  It  was  like  its  parent 
rOarroiiville,  near  Paris,  1929,  T.  A,  STE,.,i™son.  1 Colbren,  iieiir 
. aiuoigatn  Wn„B.  Var.  |.,.r,cnnu,A  Druce.  Teesdale,  Durham. 
Cronkley,  York  ; Gairloch,  W.  Ross.  Druce. 

2.129.  O.  niAKTBnMtsaA  x Fncnsti.  Groby  P«,|.  Iwice.der, 

raaooii,  near  L.vme  Begis.  Dorset.  MoNoa  rciN ; probably  this  froiii 
'Wrexham.  Denbmh,  D.  A.  .Toner 
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2325  (3).  0.  PURPURELLA  Steph.  Gairloch,  Poolewe,  W.  Ross, 

Drucb;  Lake  of  Menteith,  Miss  Todd. 

2326.  0.  iNCARNATA  L.,  var.  (white  flowered).  Redgrave  Fen. 
Suffolk ; Bio  Norton  Bog,  Norfolk,  Druce. 

2327.  0.  MACULATA  L.,  vera.  [Loeso  Dania,  C.  H.  Ostenfeld]  ; 
Stow  Bedon,  W.  Norfolk;  Banghurst,  Berks,  Trethewy;  Poolewe. 
Gairloch,  W.  Ross;  Cnochan,  W.  Sutherland,  Druce;  Lake  of  Men- 
teith, Aberfoyle,  W.  Perth,  Miss  Todd.  Var.  leucantha  Druce. 
lliston  Comnion,  Dorset,  Monckton ; Dundonnell,  W.  Ross,  Druce; 
Langley  Ililden,  Herts,  Little. 

2327  (2).  O.  Fuchsii  Druce.  Alconbury,  Stibbington,  Hunts, 
July  1926,  Druce;  a singularly-bracteate  form,  Petersfield,  Hants, 
Druce.  x 0.  transiens  Druce  (0.  Fuchsii  x maculata).  Stren- 
sall,  York,  H.  Britten. 

2327  (3).  0.  O’Kellyi  Druce.  Surrey.  Fraser;  Melkinthor]ie. 

West moreland,  H.  Britten. 

*2329.  0.  MASCULA  L.  West  Linton,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

2331.  0.  MiRCiNA  Sw.  Found  by  a school  girl  near  Stock- 

bridge,  Hants,  ex  Mrs  Guy  Baring;  also  from  Shaldon,  near  Alton, 
ex  Rayner. 


2335.  Ophrys  Trollii  Heg.  Near  Seaton,  Devon,  Barr  in 
Devon  011(1  Exeter  Gazette]  Winchestei-,  1925,  H.  Smith. 

2337.  Herminium  Monorchts  Br.  Coddenham.  Suffolk.  1925. 
Hon.  Evelyn  Wood. 

2340.  Hahenaria  viridts  Br.  Nantwy-Ffrith,  Denbigh,  D.  A. 
Jones. 


2342.  H.  viRESCENs  Druce.  Shaftesbury.  Dorset,  Lady  Mac- 
Kinnon; Upton  Hunts,  Druce. 

42357.  Crocus  alriplorus  Kit.  Fairy  Hill,  Gower,  Glamor- 
gan, Webb, 
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12.560.  Si«YRiNCHiirM  ANGUSTIPOLIUM  Mill.  ]n  a moist  |.cilioii 
ol  wet  heath,  ('hohhain  Common,  Surrey,  M.  J.  Thojias.  e.x  Miss 

Jir.ACKWEU.;  near  Milngavie,  Dumbarton,  K.  W.  Braid,  one  nlant 
m a strawberry  field. 

mV2.  Narcissus  hiflorus  Curt.  Wood  at  Oxwich,  Clamor, 
gan,  Hyde. 

t2.17«.  Lh-co«.m  vernum  I,.  Damp  raRwell,  .llnmors-an. 

I . RowTiANDs  & Webb. 

t2.-!82.  Up.,cbe  acui, bates  I..  In  a covert.  Cum,  near  Dvserll,, 
Mint,  H.  .Vm,en.  ? planted. 

2:58:5.  Asparaous  oeeicinaus  L.  On  the  cliffs  low  down  at 
5 orbiere.  (Guernsey,  Mrs  Hichens. 

t2:590.  Asrhodelus  fistueosus  L.  Fowey,  Cornwall,  Tressider. 

2:59-,.  Aleium  Scorodoprasum  L.  Warton  Crag,  W.  Lancs. 
VVhEEDON  & WiESON. 

t2402,  A.  ,-A,„NATUM  I,,  rhnrcl,  Stretton,  .Salop,  192.5,  Auce 
t . O.  .Jaude. 

2408.  IlrAciNTmra  comosus  L.  Par,  Cornwall,  Medun. 

42411  (2).  Sc„.,,A  msr.AmcA  Mill.  Completely  naturalised  a, 

Penrhos.  .Vnp;|e«ey.  l)„unE  ,t  I.ady  K.  STAm.ET ; Oxwich  Dunes 
irJamorgan,  Webb. 

t24i:5.  Ornithogaeum  umbeeeatum  L.  Wood  at  O.vwich  Glam- 
organ, Hyde. 


42416.  Martaoop  L,  .Alx,„t  I,„ppi„a. 

planted,  Harris  in  Trans.  Dev.  Ass. 

t2419.  Tueipa  syevestris  L.  Alton.  Staffs,  Mrs  Dawson  ex 
I50VDON  ]?inGE. 

*2422.  COECHICUM  AUTUMNAEE  L.  St  Michael’s  on-Wvuo  W 
Italics,  .T.  Moss,  e,x  Wheedon  A Wieson. 
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21:31.  JuNCUs  BALTicus  Willd.  On  the  Culbin  Sands,  Elgin, 
.hdy  1925.  Not  included  in  Stewart  and  Patton’s  paper  in  Rep. 
B.E.C.  267,  1923,  but  locally  plentiful,  Druce. 

2432.  J.  FiEiFORMis  L.  Cruminoch  Water,  Cumberland, 
Haines. 

« 

2436.  J.  AEFiNus  Vill.  Mail  Gruaidh,  Miss  Todd;  Aberfeldy, 
M.  Perth,  Hon.  Mrs  Campbeee.  I think  these  specimens,  though 
young,  may  go  to  the  above.  It  is  strange  that  so  abundant  and 
widely  distributed  as  this  j)lant  is  in  Norway  and  Sweden  it  should 
be  so  scarce  and  untypical  in  Scotland. 

2437.  J.  BUEBOsus  L.  Schiehallion,  W.  Pei-th,  Hon.  Mrs  ('ami’ 

BEU>. 

2439.  J.  coMPREssus  Jacq.  Rocmaine  Bay,  Guernsey,  Miss  M. 
CoBBE,  given  in  Marquand’s  Flora  for  that  Island. 

f2441.  J.  TENUIS  Willd.  Margin  of  Adams  Pond,  Richmond 
Park,  1925,  H.  W.  Kew  ; West  Kent,  St  J.  Marriott;  Woking  Com- 
mon, Surrey,  J.  R.  Tomein  ; Cardew,  Coinwall,  Hoskino. 

2442.  J.  BUFONius  L.  A tall  slender  plant,  near  gigantem  A. 
A G.  Guernsey,  .Miss  .M.  Cobbe. 

2443.  J.  MUTABiEis  Lam.  With  large  bracts  at  Chyvean,  Corn- 
wall. 1925,  Major  Orme. 

2444.  J.  CAPiTATUS  Weig.  Still  in  .Anglesey,  1925,  Lady  K. 
St.^neey. 

2454.  JuNCOiDES  AiuETTFEORUM  Druce.  Dundonnell.  AV.  Ross, 
with  dark  fruit.  AVood  AA’^alton,  Hunts.  Druce.  A’^ar.  conoestum 
Druce.  AA^ood  AA^alton.  Hunts:  Aqualate,  Stafford,  Druce. 

2455.  J.  PAEEESCENS  (Bess.)  Druce.  Still  at  Wood  Walton  but 
very  scarce,  Druce. 


*2461.  Typha  .\Nou»TrFOErA  L.  Cheviot,  Hbslop-Harrison. 
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r Beeby.  IJ.  Donyland,  N.  E,.«..x 

(x.  (;.  l^RowN. 


*24()4.  .S.  SIMPLEX  Huds.  Peebles,  Balfour. 


® StrathpeBer,  E.  Ross;  Norton  Boo 

. taSa,  J)]ilce;  lubber  Bog,  Co.  Galway,  O’Kellt.  ” 

2468.  .Ahum  iracuL.aTUM  L.  Kings  Meadow,  Peebles.  Balfooh. 

No  f 'hallow  water 

Norton  Bog,  Stafls,  Sir  lioUEii  Cckt.s! 

Cowltr'  '-'“■’■’■'foua  L.  Perhaps  native  at  Keens  of 

'roweifon,  (ilaidorgan.  Were. 

O'kIT,  “■•onATus  Horn.  Tubber  Bog,  Galwav. 

Kllli  , Leighton  Beck,  W.  Lancs,  Wilson. 

*2497.  P.  ANOUSTIFOUUS  Presl.  Malham  Tarn,  Yorks,  Dr  W 
H.  I EARSALL.  ex  W.  A.  Sledge. 

Cuurt!.'*'  Salop,  Duuof  A Sir  R. 

A MAHKa.  ’’  Caaal  at  Neath,  Gla.norgan,  Wkbb 

2508  (2).  P.  PANORMITANUS  Biv.,  var.  minor  Biv  In  nuantitv 

m the  dyke.,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  Dbuob,  Lady  Ai.fthba  Buxton  A 

Mr  Justice  Ta,.„„t;  the  type  at  Loch  Scarmclett.  Caithness,  Little 
ex  A . Bennett. 

N IL,!!  r’^ 'w'r  af  Winton, 

I . Hants  R,  W,  Butcher;  f Margan,  Lake.  Glamorgan,  probably 
planted  there,  Webb.  [>ionaniy 

2M,5.  Scirpus  Tabernabmontani  Gmel.  Aqualate,  Stafford 

With  S.  RETACEUS  L.,  Druoe.  -'Hlioro 

2542.  S.  SETACEUS  L.,  var.  pedicellatur  Dnice.  On  neat 

alon-in-Gordano,  N.  .Somerset;  by  the  river  Rawthev.  Sedliergh' 
rorka,  Trapnell.  ' ^ 
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254-6.  S.  RUFUS  Schrad.  Grimsby,  N.  Lincoln,  G.  W.  Aluison. 

2556.  Mariscus  Mariscus  (L.),  comb  nov.  {Gladium  Mariscus). 
Very  fine  at  Holme,  Hunts,  July  1925,  Druce;  *Newton  Abbot, 
Devon,  1868,  11.  M.  Lingwood  in  lib.  Ex.  Mus.,  teste  W.  D’Urbak. 
First  Devon  record.  The  parish  of  Hawkchurch,  which  yields  Maris- 
cus, has  been  transfei  red  from  Dorset  to  Devon  which  therefore  has 
now  two  localities  for  the  plant. 

*2547.  Friophorum  panicuuatum  Druce.  Dolphinton,  Peebles, 
Balfour. 

2560.  Carex  acutiformis  Fhrh.  Ffrith,  Flint,  D.  A.  Jones. 

e-  T 

*2561.  C.  vEsiCARiA  L.  Bitch  (’lyfg,  Peebles,  B.u.four.^ 

2564.  C.  inflata  Huds.,  var.  A large  fruited  form  with 
shorter  beaks  near  Ballyvaghan,  Go.  Glare,  O’Kelta*;  a plant  with 
much  smaller,  less  round,  ami  longer  beaked  fruits  at  Callander. 
W.  Perth,  where  a hybrid  with  vesiraria  also  grows.  Here,  too.  is 
a foi-m  with  short  female  spikelets  subtended  by  a male  spikelet  25- 
‘16  mm.  long. 

*2569.  C.  STRIGOSA  Huds.  Lamellen,  St  Judy,  ('‘ornwall,  Thurs- 
ton. 

2574.  C.  punctata  Gaud.  Moulin  Huet,  Guei  nsey,  Miss  Gorbe. 

2576.  G.  FLAVA  L.,  var.  oedocarpa  And.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross 
and  West  Sutherland.  A curious  form  perhaps  comes  under  this 
with  a solitary  female  sidkelet  of  rather  long  beaked  fruits  at  Slrath- 
peffer,  E.  Ross,  Druce. 

2576  (2).  G.  lepidocarpa  Tausch.  Gnochan,  W.  Ross  and  W. 
Sutherland  ; Strathpeflfer.  E.  Ross.  Druce;  Wastwater,  Cumber- 
land, Miss  COBBE. 

2577.  G.  Oederi  Retz.  Gulbin  Sands,  Elgin;  Ranworth.  E. 
Norfolk,  Miss  D.  Gator. 


2578.  G.  EXTENSA  Good.,  var.  pt^mtla  Anders.  Ciilbin  Sands, 
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lUgin,  Druce.  Not  included  in  Stewart  and  Patton’s  paper  in  Rtn 
B.E.C.  207,  1923;  Scolt  Head,  E.  Norfolk,  H.  K.  A.  Shaw. 

:^5S1.  c.  ORNITHOPODA  Willd.  In  the  grounds  at  Flass,  West- 
moreland, Miss  Dent. 


258(.  C.  PILULIFBRA  L.,  var.  longiphactbata  Lange  Ben 
Lawers,  M.  Perth,  Mies  Todd. 

2589.  C.  PAI.LESOEKS  L.  Silk  Wood,  Gloster,  Lady  Holfodd. 

2591.  C.  FAmcEA  L.  Mr  W.  D.  M.m.er  sent  a fonn  Iron,  Sha„- 
wick  peat-moor  m which  the  small  female  apikelets  are  often  re- 

■Inced  to  a single  fruit,  ami  the  male  spikelets  are  extremely  slender 
— lonna  dbpaupbrata. 


2o92.  C.  MAGEnuANiCA  Lam.  Flanders  Moss,  ? Perth  oi-  Stir- 
ling, Miss  Todd,  teste  N.  Sandwith. 

*2()02.  C.  aquatij.is  Wahl.  Between  Silloth  and  Bowness.  Cum 
nerland,  Miss  Bacon.  V.  sp. 

261.L  C.  vui.pina  L.,  var.  nemorosa  Lej.  Bradford-on-Avon. 


*2614.  c.  MURICATA  L.  Dolphinton,  Peebles,  Badfour. 

2616.  C.  DivuLSA  Stokes.  Salcombe,  Devon,  1925  W D 
Miller.  ’ 


2617.  C. 
from  Bude.  C 

*2620.  C. 

2627.  C. 
dance,  Druce. 


Boenninchausiana  Weihe.  Bank  of  canal,  one  mile 
ornwall.  Major  Orme. 

msTiCHA  Huds.  Dolphinton,  Peebles.  Balfour. 
r-AUCiFLORA  Light  f.  Dalnaspidal,  Perth,  in  al.un- 


2628.  C.  puLiOARis  L.,  var.  mont.ana  (Pugsl  ) 
Ho.ss  and  W.  Sutherland,  Druce. 


(^noi’han.  W. 


t2632.  Pantcum  Crus-oallt  L.  Fowev,  Cornwall 
Aomnont,  Rocquand,  Jersey,  Miss  M.  Corbe. 


Tressider  ; 
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f2();3(j.  P.  MiLiACKUM  L.  St  Martin’s,  Jersey,  Miss  A..  13.  (’obbb. 

t26.‘3G.  P.  EAKviFOLiUM,  vai‘.  AMBOENSE  Hackel.  Bitterne,  Ports- 
wood  ami  Millhrook,  S.  Hants,  Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe. 

t2G39.  Setahia  vibidis  Beauv.,  var.  majus  Gaud.  Colchester 
[2‘308|,  Bhown. 

12650.  lOfAi.ABis  .AQUATiCA  L.  (caerulcscens) . Airdrie,  Lanark, 
Ghiebson. 

t265‘3.  P.  MtNOB  Retz.  Gweak,  Cornwall,  .Major  Ormk. 

f2654.  P.  PABADOXA  L.  Gweak,  Coinwall,  .Major  Obme. 

2655.  P.  ABUNDiNACEA  L.  (ioosepen  Marsh,  Beaumont.  See 
FI.  Jer.sey,  |).  .‘38,  1903.  Corroborates  Pi(|uet’s  record  for  Jersey. 
Not  ohsei  ved  by  Lester-Garland.  L.  A b sene. 

2662.  Ar.opECURUS  pratknsis  x oenicut.atus.  Sandy  bank. 
.\ole,  Noifolk,  Miss  Todd. 

2673.  Phleum  pbatense  L.,  var.  t,ongi.\birt.\tum  Parn  Gt. 
Orme’s  Head,  Carnarvon.  May  1925,  Druce. 

t2674.  P.  AT.PINUM  L.  Alien.  (’ondorrat,  Dumbartonshire. 
Grierson. 

2678.  P.  .\RENARiUM  L.  Inland  in  field  at  Berechurch,  N.  Es 
sex.  1924,  Druce  : Port  M’ilHam.  Wigtown,  Afiss  B.\ncroft. 

f2683.  Aorostts  verticiet.ata  Vill.  Kings  Mill,  Guernsey. 
.Miss  M.  Cobbe. 

2685.  A.  NicR.A  M'ith.  Newport.  Salop,  July  1925,  Druce; 
Ford,  Sussex.  B.  Rkynot.ds. 

2685.  A.  CAPTiJ.ARis  Tj..  var.  .artstata  (Parn.')  Druce.  Ford. 
Sussex.  B.  Revnot,ds. 

2687.  A.  CANTNA  L.  Holme.  Hunts.  Druce. 


2690.  Poi.Yi’oooN  MONSPEUENSE  Ij.  Homscy  Island.  Sussex. 
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H.  W Kew;  an  extraordinary,  viviparous  form  occurred  at  Car- 
'liii,  where  the  plants  were  partly  submerged,  Druce. 

^(J9;3.  Calamagrostis  Epigeios  Roth.  Withington,  Gloster 
with  very  open  panicles  at  Holme,  Hunts,  Druce. 

2694.  C.  CALAMAGROSTis(L.)comb.nov.  Miss  D.  C.xtor  noticed 
the  albino  lorm  at  M oodbastwick,  E.  Norfolk. 

♦2697  Deyeuxia  nkolecta  Kunth,  var.  borealis  (Laest  ) 
Sl.oie  oi  Scawcly  Isiaml,  I.ougl,  Neagh,  Tyrone,  1870,  S,  A Steiv-' 
art;  Lough  iNeagh,  Derry,  1909,  Druce. 

nJ„T\,  '''"""-OSIIM  S.  A T.  Budleigh  Salterton, 

l'e^on,  Major  Orme. 

si  TT*  «.■  Beanv.  Bridge  of  Allan,  bv  road- 

SKle  to  Stirling,  .July  1925,  Druce. 

Il„ni?  ”fo. Glamorgan  ; Godmanoheater, 

"2!’.  X ;r  p"'"’”"'  'Vitl.  A.  SATIVA  L„ 

I^RUCE,  I eebles,  Balfour. 

*2722.  A.  POBESCENS  Hude-  Walkerburn,  Peebles,  Balfour, 

t2727^  Capriola  (Ctnobon)  Dactvi.on  0,K.  Near  the  river, 
^ndge,  Hampton  Court,  Middlesex,  Mis,  Baoon;  Shore,  Elino  S 

Hants,  Ratneh;  Bath,  Kingsbridge,  Miller. 

+27.87.  Ctnosurus  echinatus  h.  Near  St  Albans.  Herts  in  a 
wood,  Druce  ; sandhills  at  Mablethorpe,  Lincoln  , Leicester  ' Bem- 
Rose;  East  .Sheen,  Surrey,  H.  W.  Kew. 

27.89,  Koelbria  gractlis  Pers.  Port  William,  Wigtown  Miss 
mZ™.  'Gotnin,.  Bradbury 'Bi„*gs,  Dor, 

*2742.  K.  albescens  DC.  Sand,  of  Barry,  Forfar,  Lady  Daw. 
2787.  Briea  minor  L.  Bel  Royal,  .Tersey,  Miss  A.  B.  Corre. 

+ 1768.  POA  Chaiii,  Vill.  Kddfeon,  Peebles,  Balfour. 
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2759.  P.  pRATENSis  L.,  var.  latifolia  Weihe.  Elton,  Hunts^ 
Druce. 

*2759  (2).  P.  iRRiGATA  Lindm.  By  Loch  Aid,  VV.  Perth,  Miss 
Todd. 

t27GO.  P.  FALUSTRis  L.  Barry,  Glamorgan  [CC.  20],  Druce. 

2765.  P.  coMi'REssA  L.  Elton,  Hunts,  Druce. 

2768.  P.  Bur.iiOSA  L.  Rye  Golf  Links  and  Camlier  Sands,  K. 
Susse.v,  1925,  A.  O.  Harrison. 

t2774.  Gdyceiua  distans  Wahl.  Leith,  1925,  Druce. 

2776.  G.  maritima  Wahl.  Ullapool,  W.  Ross,  July  1925,  Druce. 

(The  Festucae  have  been  named  by  Mr  W.  0.  Howarth.) 

2781.  Festuca  ahundinacea  Schreb.  Duddon  Estuary,  Lake 
Lancs,  W.  H.  Pearsaul. 

2782.  F.  Kr.ATiOR  x Lolium  fkrenne.  Witterslack,  Westmore- 
land, H.  W.  Kew.  As  one  of  the  specimens  has  awned  glumes  can 
italicum  be  present?  Editor. 

2783.  F.  SYLVATiCA  Vill.  Ecnon  Gam  and  Gwladys  Falls, 
Glamorgan,  1926,  Webb. 

2785.  F.  RUBRA  L.,  var.  fallax  (Thuill.).  Ayleston,  Leics. 
IIorwood;  Llandough,  Cardiff.  Glamorgan,  Wade.  Var.  .iuncea 
(Hack.).  Ainsdale,  etc.,  S.  Lancs;  Fleetwood,  W.  Lancs,  Wheddon. 
Var.  TENuiFOMA  Howarth.  Rumney,  Monmouth.  Wade.  Vai-. 
rarbata  (Hack.).  Canal,  Narborough.  Leics,  Wade;  Wallasey, 
('’heshire,  Lewis;  Hall  Road,  S.  Lancs.  Wheedon.  Var.  arenaria 
(Hack).  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorgan.  Wade.  Var.  orandifeora 
(Hack.).  Canal  near  Dane’s  Camp,  Northants;  Woodhouse,  Leices- 
ier;  Rumney,  Monmouth,  Wade;  Meiton.  W.  Norfolk.  Robinson; 
Walton,  S.  Lancs,  Wheedon;  Southampton,  R.ayner;  an  extraor- 
dinary looking  plant  by  the  river  Test  neai-  Stockbridge,  Hants, 
.Miss  G.  Bacon,  a remarkably  robust  plant  5 to  6 feet  high  with  a 
beautiful  pale-green  panicle;  Soulhwick,  Sussex,  a smaller  and  less 
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charactensnc  D„„c.,  Va, . ..auo.acBNs  ,Hack.;.  .;,|ap„„, 
lioas,  Wi.,  U„„ca;  Sully  Isle,  Gla.uorgan,  Waw.  ' 

27b7.  F.  oviKA  L.,  var.  hispidula  Hack  Nnnf  t^i  i> 

I'evou.  llAumN;'  iZir'i'w  ///i"  /•"***  Exmouth, 

Suffolk,  ,^6  IVales  ■ Carafn  R ^ Felixstowe,  Southwold, 

1 .sie...ess,  t:cs‘:“::;,'*:;:,'::,;  ":r  “n 

l<.u..Kv:  File,  I'acuouatie;  Kor,.;.  slr^. 

imva y s?:;:rs' 

"»».y  atahou,  Sussex,  toy  lw„  years,  B,  Kutnouds, 

Buomus  H.OBKS  L,  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Mrs  S,  A, 

27M.  ».  .uo,„„s  Roth,  Beaupcrt,  Jersey,  Miss  A,  B,  Cobbe, 

fur'!:.!^-io"ye:;r:,;“,.L  """"  “ -‘““-»e.i 

Ma,ior  Obmb  <’or„wall, 

Colfn"' ■■  ”■  ” ® y.  Miss  A,  B. 

f2806.  B.  sECAuiNus  L.  A nrettv  fn,-rry  ul  . 

rr^r™-' 

f2809.  B.  ARVRNSIS  L.  Moulin  TT,.ot  n 
CoBiiK.  ^ Misr  a.  B 
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2811.  B.  HORDEACEUS  L.,  var.  pseudo-racemosus  A.  A G. 
Donagliadee,  Co.  Down,  C.  A.  Chase. 

281fl.j  BuACiiYPODiUM  piNNATUM  Beauv.  Aconbury,  Hunts, 
glabrous  and  slightly  haii’y  forms  occur,  Druce;  *Kenmore,  Beith. 
new  to  Scotland,  Druce.  ^ native.  Thellung  passes  it. 

t2821.  Lomum  temulentum  L.  St  Brelade’s,  Jersey,  Miss  A. 
B.  COBBE. 

2824.  L.  I’ERENNE  L.,  var.  sphaerostachys  Mast.  Aberfoyle, 
.M.  Perth.  Miss  'I’odd  ; between  Great  House  and  Seaton,  Northum- 
berland, 1877,  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox. 

2828.  Aoroi'yron  pungens  R.  A S.  Emsworth,  W.  Sussex,  H. 
VV.  Kew  ; Vaizon,  Guernsey,  Miss  (^obbe. 

28o0.  A.  RBPENS  Beauv.,  var.  Leersianum  Gray.  Ullapool.  W. 
Ross.  Druce.  Var.  lasiorachis  Hack.  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grier- 
son. xjunceum  = A.  Hackelii  Druce.  Arne,  Dorset,  Sandwith. 

2831.  A.  caninum  Beauv.  Robust  specimens,  with  very  long 
inflorescences,  Melvich,  W.  Sutherland,  Druce. 

f28.o4.  Hordeum  brevisubulatum  Trin.  Bitterne,  S.  Hants, 
Miss  A.  B.  Cobbe 

f2(Sr)7.  Elymus  sibiricus  L.  Coatbridge.  Lanark,  Grierson. 
Named  at  Kew 

2860.  JuNii’ERUS  communis  L.  Ystradfellte,  Brecon,  Webb; 
*Lang^haugh,  Peebles,  Balfour. 

2869.  Equisetum  palustre  L..  var.  longiramosum  Klinge. 
Redgrave  Fen,  Suffolk,  Druce;  Wood  Bastwick,  E.  Norfolk,  Miss 
D.  Cator 

2870.  E.  MMosuM  L.,  var.  Fr.uviATiLK  (L.).  The  Wilderness. 
Gweisyllt.  Denbigh,  D.  A.  Jones. 

2877  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  Ti. 

1923,  'I'EMPr.EMAN 


Herm.  Channel  Isles. 
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FOuif  SCOLOPENDRIUM  Gr«en«.  Glen,  l.^blw,  BiL- 

Bolt  Heau, 

*2882.  A.  viRiDE  Huda.  Glen,  Peebles,  Balpouk. 

l<o7Z  hytZr’‘  """" 

28«3.  P.  LOBATOM  Hude.  Cnochan,  W.  R„ea,  July  1926,  Drucr. 
*2898.  Dryopteris  spinulosa  O.K.  Peebles,  Baleouh. 

n«  S!;';  M”pe::rc  I’r ■ "'-'•> 

1>,ok!“:  Be,.„b.  Near  Farley,  N.  SlalTs, 

2919.  Borm-cmu^  ,,„ear,a  Sw.  Llan.irindod.  Radnor  e, 
•Miaa  On-ER,  Bdhnghanr,  Durham,  at.  30  ft.  alt.,  J.  E.  Nower; 

ZZElg'ZnZr  ™"’  "“""‘'‘y’ 

*2931.  L.  Selaoo  L.  Dollar  Law,  Peebles,  Baepour. 

2923  (2).  Aeou,a  fiuooloides  Lam.  Flats,  E.N  E of  Sand 
"■.oh.  E.  Kent,  1926,  Miss  A.  Stoke.  Det.  ,T.  E L.tt.e  The 
K oc  ,d,a  sh„:ld  not  this  be  gl.hinla,  by  the  etymol!:;  ^ap  J!' 

The  septa  in  t r “"o  “oPt"™' 

in  V M ^ “'■'’'•’"."PO.  are  at  least  three  in  number  as  floured 
Von  Martins  n.  2?rur,7.  i.,  part  2,  p.  868  and  plate.  The  Snnd- 
'Yic  nomoogieal  Laboratory  (See /o»r».  /jot.  19201  has  lawn  e\ 
pornuenting  on  the  possible  use  of  Ar„/M,  as  aTeter 

e.  t o Anopheles  breeding.”  This  may  account  for  the  appearance 
iMhe  plant  on  Sandwich  Flats,  ,T.  E.  Litti.e  ; near  Worcester,  Rev. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH  EUPHRASIAE. 

By  William  Harrison  Pearsall. 

The  publication  of  a new  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  seems 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  reviewing  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
British  lAiphrasiae,  and  estimating  our  jirogress  toward  a stable 
opinion  of  the  distinctions  between  the  various  species  the  list  in- 
cludes. Looking  back  over  the  past  ten  years  one  notes  quite  a 
number  of  definite  phases  in  our  conflicting  views.  We  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  E.  curta,  var.  ylahresans  was  all  the  rage,  and 
every  subglabrous  plant,  which  (iresented  any  difficulty,  was  prompt- 
ly refen-ed  to  this  vai'iety.  It  would  be  edifying  to  overhaul  many 
herbaria  specimens  and  see  what  could  be  discovered  under  this 
label ! We  recollect,  too,  the  temporary  bias  toward  E . stricta  and 
E.  hrevii/iln,  followed  more  recently  by  the  meteoric  appearance  and 
disappeai  ance  of  E.  Tatarica  and  E.  fenvica.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, though  progress  has  been  slow,  some  real  advance  has  been 
made.  Taking  the  species  in  L.C.  order,  we  are  generally  agreed 
that,  although  many  strict  forms  of  E.  nemorom  have  l>een  wrongly 
referred  to  E.  stricta,  the  latter  species  may,  occasionally,  be  found 
in  Britain.  The  most  tyjdcal  examples  in  my  own  possession  were 
gathered  by  Mr  Charles  Bailey  at  Llanbeids,  15 '8/88,  and  named 
by  Townsend.  They  make  a nearer  approach  to  continental  speci- 
mens than  is  usual  with  Bidtish  examples  and  possess  not  only  the 
strict,  ei-ect,  and  robust  stems — 22-27  cm. — but  also  the  more  erect 
(“  stroked-up  ”)  bracts  of  the  sjiecies  and  numerous  mature  nar- 
i-ow,  truncate  capsules  (relatively  small  for  the  size  of  the  plants) 
and  always  shorter  than  the  calyx-teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  bracts 
are  aristate,  and  the  arista  is  transparent  under  the  microscope. 

I am  stjongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  much  of  the  present  con- 
fusion in  i-egard  to  the  Euphrasiae  results  from  our  futile  at- 
tempts to  get  them  to  “ match  ” continental  specimens,  or  to  per- 
fectly agree  with  descriptions  based,  in  the  main,  upon  such  speci- 
mens. The  British  Isles  lie  further  west  than  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ami,  moreovei’,  possess  a more  insular  and  equable  climate  than  that 
of  any  other  European  country  in  the  same  latitude.  The  influ- 
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ence  of  these  climatic  conditions  upon  plants  must  be  very  considei- 
ble,  and  .s  bound  to  result  in  differences  between  Brifish  plants 

ar  I appeals  to  me— we  have  not  made  sufficient  al 
lowance  for  these  inevitable  differences 

forf  ofT'T  -li-flowering 

rL  v T’  ■“  T ““  “ ■‘“‘bentically  British. 

Toans.  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  divergence 
opinion  tiring  recent  years,  and  this  may  possibly  be  due  to 
vei -emphasis  by  both  Townsend  and  Bucknall  of  the  obtuse  leaves 
and  their  generally  obtuse  teeth.  At  any  rate,  this  character  should 
^ be  too  much  relied  on  in  separating  this  species  from  F..  hrcvi- 
pila.  Far  more  confusing,  however,  is  the  fact  that  undoubted 
L^rsMlI  ^'l  occasionally  be  found  possessing  a few 

In  anTf  ^ “h"  " ' sped- 

('re  convinced  that  mv  plants  from 

r enscoe,  Dalton-in-Furness,  June  28,  1918,  labelled  E.  Irevipila 

Iome"t'tt“pt''r’  "o'"i*bstanding  the  fact  Thai 

some  of  the  plants  possessed  s|.arse  glandular  hairs.  This  species 
vanes  greatly  in  size-as  may  readily  be  seen  by  eomparimr  planti, 
rom  the  North  of  Scotland  with  those  from  the  Mendips-aml  the 
Scottish  examples  often  greatly  resemble  E.  hrevipila 

E^  hrevipila  is  the  first  “ glandular  ” plant  on  the  L.C,  list 
has  been  often  wrongly  named  simply  through  the  inabilitv  of 
members  to  see  its  glandular  hairs.  These  are  relatively  .short- 
compared  with  those  of  E.  Ro.tko.ia„^  and  E.  UrteUa-„,nMv 
consisting  of  one  straight  cell,  topped  by  an  aininii-coloured  gland' 
Those  of  E.  BoMovtana  are  much  longer-,'!,  4 or  ."i  celled-tliere- 
fore  obviously  '■  jointed,"  flex, lose  or  even  ciirlv.  The  short 
straight  glandular  hairs  of  E.  IreMpila  are  most  readily  found  on 
he  bases  of  the  bracts  and  calyces.  They  occur  also  on  ihe  teeth  „f 
e ca  yx  the  surfaces  of  the  leave.s  and  bracts,  and  may  frequently 
be  fouml  on  the  stem,  too,  by  diligent  search.  Examination  for 
these  glandular  hairs  should  I*  carried  out  under  the  microscope 
auid  in  dayl.ghp  Artificial  light-being  often  yellow-masks  the 
colour  of  the  gland  to  a large  extent,  and  subsequent  use  of  o„„d 
■ght  diiiing  the  day  often  reveals  unsuspected  glands.  An  ordin- 
ary  pocket-lens  is  quite  useless  for  the  purpose  in  question  b„|  a 
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microscope  having  a good  one  inch  objective  and  low  eye-piece  gives 
excellent  i-esults.  The  use  of  higher  powers  limits  the  field  of  view 
and  i'ec]uires  more  continuous  focussing.  As  the  presence  or  abs- 
ence of  glands — and  the  nature  of  those  glands — is  such  an  impor- 
tant diagnostic  factor  in  the  cumulative  evidence  upon  which  ulti- 
mate determination  is  based,  it  is  imi)erative  that  we  should  adopt 
reliable  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts. 

E . neniorom  Pers.  calls  foi‘  little  comment,  as  its  general  char- 
acters are  now  well  established.  Possibly,  however,  its  extreme 
variability  is  insufiiciently  recognised  by  some  of  our  members.  At 
the  one  extreme  we  may  find  huge  bush-like  plants — each  capable  of 
covering  a sheet — ami  at  the  other  short,  stubby  plants  consisting 
of  a congested  mass  of  intei'woven  branches  and  flensely  indiricated 
bracts.  Between  these  extremes,  we  find  on  poor  pastures  in  shallow 
soil  with  underlying  siliceous  rocks,  slender,  sub-simple  or  little- 
branched  forms — often  with  relatively  larger  Howeis — which  have 
so  often  been  referred  to  other  species.  The  clothing,  however,  is 
much  less  variable;  all  these  forms  come  under  var.  ci/iata  Drabble. 
I have  uevei"  yet  seen  a specimen  of  E . 7ieiiiarosa — or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  Bidtish  Euphrasia — with  glabi'ous  foliage.  (Singularly 
enough,  Wettstein  describes  the  calyx  as  glabrous  and  figures  it  as 
hairy!)  On  the  other  hand,  undoid)ted  E.  vemorom  may  occasion- 
ally be  found  with  a few  short  glandular  hairs.  This  species,  in 
common  with  E.  Kerneri,  has  a marked  tendency  to  produce  basal, 
filiform  and  adventitious  branches  when  growing  among  moist  her- 
bage— most  fi-equently  near  the  foot  of  a damp  slope. 

E.  eonfum  I can  only  accejd  with  considerable  mental  reserva- 
tions. The  species  was  originally  descrilied  as  possessing  charac- 
teristic yellow  flowers;  later  the  descrijition  was  amended  to  include 
alhn;  and  in  last  year’s  Watson  B.E.C.  Report,  plants  having  nei- 
thej-  of  these  colours — but  the  normal  Euphrasia  markings — were 
iTiclmled  under  the  name.  This,  at  any  l ate,  does  not  suggest  stabi- 
lity, and  snppoits  my  opinion  that  the  yellow  corolla  is  a mere 
colour-form.  Tlie  rarpathian  E.  Tat  me  shows  the  same  tendency, 
and  occasionally  pioduces  an  entirely  yellow  corolla.  A’,  minima- 
Jac(].  produces — in  addition  to  the  f.  fava  (B-emli,  with  yellow 
— a f.  hienlor  (Tremli,  with  yellow  flower,  and  violet  or  red- 
di.sh  upj)er  lij>;  a f.  /xtUida  Or.  with  white  flower,  and  bluish-violet 
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Mppei  Up  and  a t.alla  Favr.  with  entirely  white  flowers.  The 
Pansies  too,  have  the  same  tendency  to  produce  a yellow  corolla. 

e fleiuous  stem  of  this  species  may  well  be  induced  by  habitat 
conditions,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  other  species.  All  theLamples 

° Jacq.  or  E.  Ker- 

The  occasionally  protruding  style,  so  far  from  being  evidence  to 

. '.a  “0° ‘hat  in  discriminating  between  Memo,. osa  and  Ker 

ne..  the  protruding  style  in  some  specimens  of  a gathering  pot  . 

neiei  does.  This  character,  therefore,  adds  weight  to  the  balance 
or  evidence  in  favour  of  E.  Kerneri. 

fhet  '^“'1'  ">a  hianching  of 

^ foimer  ,s  not  at  all  distinctive,  in  my  view.  While  readily  ad- 

1 mg  that  continental  E.  mimma  Jacq.  is  frequently  simple  I 
take  strong  e.rception  to  the  view  that  it  is  - never  more  than  spar- 
ingly branched.  ’ Among  my  own  Swiss  examples  are  authentic 

p ants  that  cannot  be  so  described,  and  Weltstein  states  (p  160) 
n lower  aituations-or  among  the  Southern  Alps-becominw  of- 
ten considerably  longer  (up  to  26  cm.),  more  copiously  branched 
the  leaves  more  acute  and  the  flowers  more  numerous,”' and  again 
n shady  situations  among  the  relatively  lower  Northern  Alps’ 
this  variety  (var.  minor  Jord.)  is  often  very  large  and  robust' 
much-branched  and  often  with  large  and  broad  leaves  ” 

Among  plants  collected  by  Dr  Druce  in  Sweden  last  vear-and 
whmh  I have  before  me  at  the  moment-is  an  undoubted  specimen 
of  If.  mmsmu.  .lacq.  which  is  16  cm.  high,  and  possesses  13  long 
sub-equal  branches,  several  of  them  being  compound,  f agree  with 
Mr  Pugsley  that  the  plant  in  question  is  markedly  lux.mianr  F 
mm,. mu,  and  only  use  it  as  an  example  of  what  this  spec,ies  may  be- 
come  ,n  a congenial  environment.  It  was  evidently  not  without 
reason  that  Jacquin  took  as  his  original  example  of  this  species  a 
well-branched  plant. 

_ the  que.stion  of  branchinfr.  and  cominfr  to  plants  with 

r becomes  of  E.  minima  .Tact,  ? 

^^hat  of  all  the  erect  and  simple-stemmed  British  plants  .so  labelled 
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in  our  herbaria?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  none  of  these  is  rightly 
named  ? 

E.  curta  presents  little  difficulty  in  its  typical  form,  but  its  var. 
glahrescens  has  been  responsible  for  much  misunderstanding.  We 
cannot  too  often  emphasise  the  fact — previously  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Drabble — that  the  plant  is  glabrescent  E . curta,  and  not  E.  ntmo- 
rom. 

E.  occidentalis  has  a somewhat  restricted  range,  and  charac- 
teristic habit.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  quantity  and  character  of 
its  clothing.  Here  and  there  one  may  find  the  surface  of  a leaf  or 
bract  with  only  1 or  2 long  hairs ; some  hairs  are  short,  others  awl- 
shaped  or  flat.  Are  the  hairs  of  tliis,  or  other,  species  deciduous? 
The  glandular  hairs  are  usually  longer  than  those  of  E.  hrevipila; 
frequently  best  seen  on  the  midrib  of  the  bract  near  its  apex,  but 
often  sparse  or  absent.  The  bract-teeth  are  not  infrequently  separ- 
ated by  round-based — rather  than  acute — sinuses,  and  may  be  few 
and  obtuse,  althougli  usually  described  as  being  acute.  The  capsule 
is  commonly  larger  and  broader  than  that  of  E.  curta. 

E.  latifolia  is  still  more  limited  in  area  and  (like  the  preceding 
species)  may  be  glandular  or  eglandular.  The  statement  that  “ the 
British  plant  is  generally  eglandular  ” is  not  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  plants.  In  my  experience  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  glandular.  The  bracts  of  this  species  are  very  distinctive 
in  beincr  usuallv  cuneate-attenuate  at  the  base,  which  is  without 
teeth. 

E.  foulaensis  cannot  well  be  confused  with  any  other  species. 
The  relatively  few  coarse  teeth  of  its  bracts  (usually  more  obtu.se 
than  those  of  E.  latifolia),  its  very  scanty  clothing,  robust  capsules 
often  with  a deep  sinus  (sometimes,  however,  long  but  not  markedly 
notcheil)  and  frequently  found  only  high  up  the  stem,  distinguish  it. 

E.  (jracilis  {E.  micrantJm  Rchb.  is  an  earlier  name)  is  a very 
distinctive  species,  although  sometimes  mistaken  for  E.  scotica. 
The  most  reliable  distinction  between  the  two  species  is,  perhaps, 
the  relative  length  of  the  calyx  and  its  subtending  bract.  In  E. 
scotica  the  bract  is  usually  very  long,  equalling  or  even  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  calyx  : with  E.  gracilis  the  bract  is  commonly  much 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  The  flowers  of  both  are  very  small  but  in 
the  case  of  E.  scotica  the  lower  lip  is  sub-equal  to  the  upper,  there 
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the  upper.  ' ''1'  ““''“"y  «ceeds 

- ‘r  :r 

1“ JS  J2r=r 

,::r r r*; 

base  to  within  an  inch  of  tl,e  top  of  the  Ln, 

'vhieh  ie  another  intereefin, 
baa  :r“:tt 

tX-:.  = 

of  Ml  1 u^sley  (J(Hirn.  Hot  1919  I74'i  j u 
taoae  correct  in  regard  to  the  poinl  I wiah  to  ail  ’ Thl  t ' 
normally  simnle  wiih  “ i 

'^r  p , . tendency  to  branch  about  the  middle  ” 

'"v‘-  '•■••-"  - •. V t 

lent  mp  I ‘ r i <^harlea  Bailev 

fine  l“ilr„t'll  r;‘"  -ong  then,  being  „ 

o TT-M  r ^ including  an  authentic  sheet  “ Lea  \ 

T^^XLXZT\  -- « -•  - 'i'e 

and 

r~7 

c,„  , . J ""'■■nall.y  very  l.road-baaed,  oenerallv 

cuneale  and  often  <p,ite  anddenly  narrowed  into  Ihe  attachment 

Imt'd's'T  d‘'""  'fihc  (rvhi.h  ev. 

J or  tl«  greater  part  of  tite  ate,,,)  and  tl,e  „nifo,„,lv  .lecreae 

ti.m  fn  •"  "'’"“''''a-of  Its  „„6,-no,les.  Mr  n„oknali’s  ,Iesc,ip. 
<ion  of  I his  character  is  excellent. 

I agree  with  Mr  Pugsley  (f.c.)  that  the  lOIMS  IS.K.C.  .sheets 
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sent  out  under  this  name,  were  small  forms  of  E.  Rostkoviana.  I 
have  examined  the  original  Exmoor  specimens  of  Dr  Druce  and  in 
my  judgment  they  are  unquestionably  E.  fenidca  Kihl.  They  pos- 
sess the  strict,  erect,  rather  slender  habit  of  that  species,  and  show 
capsules  almost  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  internodes  are  long 
below,  and  regularly  decreasing  in  length  upward — visible  in  most 
cases  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  bracts,  therefore,  are  regularly 
disposed,  smaller  than  those  of  well-developed  E . Rostkoviana^  and 
much  more  erect.  The  plants  were  evidently  gathered  late  in  the 
season  and  show  abundant  fruits  but  few  flowers.  The  latter  are 
small — about  5 mm. — a feature  noted  by  Dr  Lindman  in  his  deter- 
mination which  was  confirmed  by  Dr  R.  v.  Wettstein.  E.  Rostko- 
viarui,  similarly,  frequently  produces  quite  small  flowers  and  so 
does  E.  hirtdla.  As  to  the  status  of  the  plant  under  notice,  I agree 
that  it  is  intermediate  between  E.  Rostkoviana  and  E.  hirtdla  but 
should  ])G  inclined  to  give  it  specific  rank,  for  while  it  possesses 
several  characters  of  each  of  these  species  it  does  not  exhibit  many 
of  the  chief  features  of  either  and  has,  on  the  contrary,  definite 
characters  peculiar  to  itself.  Both  E.  Rostkoviana  and  E.  hirtdla 
when  branched  usually  have  the  branches  well  below  the  middle  of 
the  stem ; neither  species  normally  shows  the  central  branching  of 
E . fennica,  although  in  E.  Rostkoviana  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  topmost  branches  (of  several  j»airs)  are  at  the  middle  of  the 
stem.  This  latter  species  also  quite  frequently  produces  flowers  and 
fruits  down  the  greater  part  of  the  stem — especially  when  simple. 
On  the  whole,  I should  regard  E.  frnnica  as  being  rather  nearer  to 
E . Rostkoviana — both  in  its  characters  and  range  of  distribution — 
than  it  is  to  E.  hirfella,  and  this  is  an  added  reason  for  my  sug- 
gested separation  of  it  from  the  latter  species. 

E.  Rostkoviana  is  readily  recognised  when  robust  and  large- 
flowei-ed,  but  in  sub-alpine  habitats  it  is  often  relatively  slender 
and  small-flowered.  The  latter  forms  have  sometimes  caused  difii- 
— and  may  yet  do  so — but  the  published  descriptions  of  E.  hir- 
tdla and  E.  fennica,  the  most  nearly  related  species,  should  now 
make  determination  more  easy.  Occasionally,  E.  Rostkoviana  is 
found  only  slightly  glandular,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  stem  is  sim- 
ple, may  possibly  then  lie  taken  for  E.  inontana  Jord.,  which  so  fai 
has  not  been  found  in  Britain.  (See  over.) 
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grow.  Members  would  be  rendering  a great  service  to  science 
generally,  and  to  referees  in  particular,  if  they  would  add  notes  on 
the  nature  of  the  habitat — soil,  underlying  rocks,  moisture,  ex- 
posure, etc. — and  a short  list  of  the  adjacent  plants.  Any  mosses 
growing  round  the  stems  of  the  Euphrasiae  would  also  afford  valu- 
able indications  as  to  soil  conditions,  and  could  easily  be  dried  with 
the  species  they  accompany.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
ascertaining  the  name  of  the  host  upon  which  the  Euphrasia  flour- 
ishes, and  in  investigating  the  function  of  the  glandular  hairs.  Is 
their  function  that  of  protection,  of  attraction,  or  have  they  any 
physiological  use?  When  we  have  obtained  adequate  data  upon 
habitat  conditions  and  the  other  points  raised  we  shall  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  understand  the  reason  for  many  of  the  very  slight  differ- 
ences which  now  separate  some  of  the  species,  and  the  work  of  re- 
vision will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Finally,  may  I say  that  I have  long  deplored  the  unfortunate 
divorce  between  systematic  and  other  branches  of  botanical  study, 
and  feel  that  we  systematists  are  not  “ pulling  our  weight.”  Many 
of  us  are  merely  collectors — rather  than  investigators — and  few  of 
us  are  entirely  free  from  obsessions.  As  Huxley  long  ago  pointed 
out,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  study  Nature  with  an  open  mind — 
free  from  preconceptions — we  shall  learn  nothing. 


NEWBRED  PLANT  SPECIES. 

By  E.  Almquist,  Stockholm. 

In  nature  we  frequently  find  new  forms,  hybrids  or  mutants, 
but  new  forms,  with  power  to  spi  ead,  are  rare  : I mean  forms  bred 
in  the  country  and  not  imported.  I have  made  observations  on 
Swedish  hybrids  and  I have  grouped  most  of  them  in  five  different 
classes.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  genera,  with  numerous 
species,  we  scarcely  know  hybrids,  t.r.,  Geranium,  Lamium,  Cam- 
panula, Orohu^,  Prunus,  Trifnliu-m,  Melampyricm,  Plantago,  Sa-xi- 
fraga,  Chenopodium,  Arahis,  Capsella,  Silene,  Allium,  Gagea,  etc. 
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mutable.  The  import  of  higher  plants  and  of  small  parasites  from 
other  countries  is  of  course  often  striking,  but  most  of  the  im- 
ported forms  that  spread  quickly  disappear.  The  former  vegeta- 
tion is  not  much  altered  by  them.  For  studies  of  the  species  spread- 
ing I would  like  very  much  to  recommend  to  the  reader  the  very 
important  work  of  litis  on  G.  F.  .Mendel  (Berlin,  1924).  It  exposes 
a si)lendid  biological  tragedy — the  struggle  Ijetween  the  discoverer 
and  the  ruling  schools,  between  facts  and  doctrines.  No  one  cared 
about  the  solitary  man.  lie  finished  his  investigations  and  science 
has  suffered  immensely  from  his  loss. 


A NOTF  ON  NO.MFNCLATUBE. 

By  G.  CL.miDOE  Druce. 

A word  or  two  may  be  given  on  this  thorny  subject.  By  some 
young  botanists  Linnaeus  is  thought  to  have  invented  botany,  and 
that  it  began  with  him,  but  it  is  trusted  that  the  succeeding  pages  will 
correct  that  impression.  He  did  not  even  invent  the  binomial  sys- 
tem, but  he  had  the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  botanist  to  consist- 
ently apjdy  it.  Previously  a plant  had  one,  two,  or  more  words  to 
designate  it  as  Buxus,  the  Box,  or  Aqiiifolium , the  Holly,  used  by 
Gerard.  Bauhin  designated  the  Privet  IJgustruw . Parkinson 
called  the  Ash  Fraxinus  vulgaris,  and  Bauhin  called  it  F.  elatior, 
the  latter  being  adopted  by  Linnaeus.  Bauhin  called  the  Daisy 
Beilis  sylvestris  minor,  which  Linnaeus  altered  to  the  binomial  B. 
perennis,  as  contrasted  with  another  annual  species  which  he  short- 
ened from  the  lengthy  Beilis  mmime  prateusis  caule  foliosn  of  Boc- 
cone  to  B.  annua,  although  he  might  have  taken  Dodoens’  name  of 
B.  sylvestris  for  the  English  perennial  Daisy.  Kay  \ised  Cerasvs 
sylvestris  se/>tentrionalis  fruetu  jHirvn  serotina  for  the  Bird  Cherry 
which  Ijinnaeus  condemsed  to  P run  us  Padu-s.  The  plan  now  adopted 
by  all  botanists  is  to  use  a binomial  such  as  Beilis  perennis  L.,  the 
letter  at  the  end  signifying  Linnaeus.  The  method  of  abbreviating 
authors’  names  is  to  take  the  first  syllable  and  the  first  letter  of  the 
next  svllable  if  a consonant,  e.g.,  Gren.  A Godr.  are  the  abbrevia- 
tions respectively  of  Grenier  and  Godron,  the  authors  of  Flore  de 
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letter.  The  specific  name  must  agree  with  the  generic  name,  t.g., 
llyoscyamius  niger,  Solanuni  nigrum^  and  Populus  nigra.  Varie- 
ties must  follow  the  same  rule.  The  law  that  governs  botanic  cita- 
tion is  the  “ Law  of  Priority  ” of  publication.  The  first  author 
who  correctly  describes  a genus,  species,  or  variety,  is  entitled  to 
have  his  name  appended  as  the  author.  If,  however,  he  describes  a 
species  under  a wrong  genus,  or  a variety  under  a wrong  species,  he 
loses  the  right,  and  the  author  who  puts  the  plant  in  the  proper 
genus  is  to  be  cited,  e.</.,  Linnaeus  described  a genus  of  grasses  un- 
der the  name  Aira,  one  of  its  species  being  praecox.  It  is  therefore 
correct  to  write  Aira  praerox  L.  He,  however,  also  put  in  this  genus 
a common  British  species  which  he  called  Aira  caespitosa,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  in  that  genus  it  must  be  so  cited.  Palisot  de  Beau- 
vois  showed  that  it  was  generically  distinct,  and  gave  the  name  Des- 
cha-mpsia  to  the  restricted  genus;  therefore  it  must  l)e  written  De-s- 
champsia  caespitosa  Beauv.,  not  1).  caespitosa  L.,  because  Linnaeus 
was  not  aware  of  the  later  genus.  Cei  tain  botanists,  however,  write 
D.  caespitosa  (L.)  Beauv.,  which  has  the  advantage  of  showing  that 
Linnaeus  gave  it  the  first  trivial  name,  and  that  Beauvois  is  the 
author  of  the  pi'esent  binomial.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method  is 
that  it  takes  space  in  citation.  So,  too,  with  varieties;  if  a plant 
is  named  by  one  author  as  a variety,  e.g.,  Evonymns  europaeus  L., 
var.  latifolius  L.,  and  another  author  correctly  thinks  it  deserves 
specific  rank,  that  author  has  to  be  cited  for  it.  Therefore  we  do  not 
write  EvoTiyrnus  latifolius  L.,  but  E . latifolius  Miller,  for  the  author 
of  the  Gardeners’  Dictionary  in  1768  raised  it  to  a species.  Again 
some  authors  write  E.  latifolius  (L.)  Mill,  to  show  that  a preceding 
botanist  was  the  founder  of  the  trivial.  If  an  author  has  described 
as  a species  a plant  which  a subsequent  Irotanist  considers  to  be  only 
of  varietal  value  the  latter  author  is  to  be  cited,  e.g..  Poa  angxisti- 
folia  L.  has  been  considered  to  be  only  a narrow-leaved  variety  of  P. 
pratensis  L.  It  is  theiefore  written  P.  pi-ate?}sis  (L.),  var.  aiigusti- 
folia  Gaud  in,  assuming  that  Gaudin  was  the  first  author  to  reduce 
it  to  its  proper  status.  This  instance  is  complicated  by  another  dif- 
ficulty. In  the  “Species  Plantarum’’  P.  aiigustifolui  comes  before  P. 
pratensis  and  has  wliat  the  American  School  of  Botanists  term 
“ priority  of  place.”  Therefore  Bichter  {PI.  Eurnp.  87)  writes  P. 
angustifolia  L.,  var.  pratensis  (L.)  when  the  authority  is  Richter. 
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building  up  of  the  science  in  the  next  few  decades.”  This  I’eason- 
able  suggestion,  however,  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress, at  which  the  German  school  was  in  the  majority,  did  nothing 
to  rectify  the  injustice  and  illogicality  of  its  previous  action.  For- 
tunately there  are  not  many  generic  names  in  the  British  Floras 
which  are  affected  by  this  Viennese  innovation.  Yet  the  application 
of  the  Viennese  rules,  modified  as  they  are,  is  not  fully  followed  out 
in  our  text-books.  For  example,  some  botanists  still  write  Buhus 
suherectm  And.,  which  is  most  clearly  and  unmistakably  antedated 
by  Rvhus  nessensis  Hall.  The  author  of  the  later  date  only  (but  un- 
justifiably) changed  the  name  because  this  Bramble  had  been  found 
elsewhere  than  by  Loch  Ness,  a reason  which  might  induce  other 
people  to  change  Cornus  sii&cica  because  the  plant  is  not  limited  to 
Sweden.  It  must  Ije  understood  that  the  earliest  trivial  applies  to 
a species  despite  its  transference  to  other  genera.  Here  again,  at 
Vienna,  exceptions  were  made;  that  is,  if  there  were  alieady  an 
existing  binomial  in  the  genus,  the  earlier  trivial  of  the  same  name 
could  not  be  a[)plied,  e.g.,  a grass  originally  named  Aira  .<tphtiden.<t 
was  found  to  be  a Koeleria.  Yet  one  cannot  (by  the  rules)  write  K. 
n'pleixlens  because  in  the  meantime  Presl  had  given  that  name  to 
a Sicilian  grass,  nor  can  heie  be  a duplication  of  the  specific  name, 
e.g.,  one  must  not  write  Glaticium  Glmmiwn  (L.),  although  the  yellow 
poppy  is  a Glavciimi,  and  was  originally  described  as  Ch^lidouium 
Glaucinw  by  Linnaeus,  and  the  earliest  trivial  is  therefore  Glaticium 
The  ornithologists  have  no  such  rule,  and  write  Turdus  Turdm  and 
no  one  seems  any  the  worse.  It  has  great  advantages  and  we  adopt 
it. 

Another  extraordinary  inconsistency  in  the  Vienna  rules  is  that, 
while  the  ti  ivial  is  to  be  retained  when  transferred  as  a species  from 
one  gemia  to  another,  it  does  not  insist  that  it  should  l>e  retained 
when  the  grade  is  changed.  We  must,  according  to  the  Rules,  write 
Hina  pin  alha  L.  and  lirasnica  alha  Boiss.  when  we  transfer  it,  but  if 
someone  considered  Brannica  alha  to  be  a variety  of  another  species 
he  might  write  var.  ?iigra,  purpurea,  or  whatever  name  might  plea.se 
him.  Again,  if  the  gra<le  were  lowered  to  a sub-var  (whatever  that 
is)  it  might  be  sub-var.  vifdacea,  or  if  a forma — forma  viridin,  or  a 
]^,s^s — lusus  alha.  As  nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  opinions 

l>otanists  have  of  gi-ades  it  follows  that  there  is  here  the  source  of 
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THE  NOMENCLATURE  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
LONDON  CATALOGUE,  Ed.  11. 

By  T.  A.  Sprague,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

The  London  Catalogue  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  autho- 
ritative list  of  the  names  of  the  higher  British  plants.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  tenth  edition,  for  which  the  late  W.  A.  Clarke  and 
the  late  E.  S.  Marsliall  were  jointly  responsible,  was  worked  out 
“ with  the  view  of  a strict  compliance  ” with  the  International 
Rules  of  Nomenclature,  and  this  object  was  very  largely  attained, 
although  naturally  a few  errors  ci'ept  in  owing  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  some  of  the  Rules.  Reference  to  Marshall’s  “ Notes  on  the 
Lomlon  Catalogue,  ed.  10  ” (Jouin.  Bot.  1908,  j)p.  281-289,  313- 
319)  show's  how  veiy  carefully  the  woi'k  was  done. 

Unfortunately  those  idtimately  i-esponsible  for  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion do  not  api>ear  to  have  j)aid  adequate  attention  to  nomencla- 
ture, for  the  work  contains  numerous  nomenclatural  errors  and  or- 
thographic blemishes  which  might  have  l>een  rectified  had  it  been 
submitted  to  an  exj^ert  before  publication.  From  inteinal  evidence 
it  w'ould  appear  as  though  the  Editors,  imstead  of  attempting  to 
determine  the  cori'ect  name  of  each  genus  and  species  according  to 
the  Rules,  had  taken  a few  recent  works  such  as  the  seventh  edition 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker’s  Handlxiok  of  the  British  Flora  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  Babington’s  Manual  of  British  Botany,  and  col- 
lated them  with  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  and  in  cases 
w'here  different  names  were  adopted  in  the  various  works 
consulted  had  chosen  the  name  w'hich  w'as  most  familiar 
to  them.  Such  a method  is  bound  to  prove  unsatisfactory 
for  the  siTuple  reason  that  neither  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Handbook  nor  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Manual  w’as  in 
strict  accoi'dance  w’ith  the  Rules.  The  name  Erythraen  is  a case  in 
point.  It  W'as  i-etained  in  the  Handbook  ]>resumably  with  the  de- 
sire of  avoitling  name-change  in  a l)Ook  of  a ]»o|)ular  chai-acter — in 
the  prefatory  note  to  ed.  7.  it  w'as  not  stated  that  the  nomenclature 
had  been  brought  info  strict  accordance  with  the  International 
Rules,  but  merely  that  it  was  more  in  accord  w'ith  modern  views. 
Erythraea  w'as  retained  in  the  Manual  because  Mr  Wilmott,  as  he 
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author  rn  f 

ors  did  not  employ  the  binomial  system,  although  such  names 
aie  recognised  under  the  Rules.  The  International  name  of  the 
genus  IS  of  course  Cmtaurium,  as  given  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the 

i^Anft  comservation  by  Janchen 

m bm  was  rejected  by  the  Brussels  Congress.  CManrium  is 

nevertheless  replaced  by  Erythraea  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue. 

Those  who  realise  that  the  advancement  of  botany  is  seriously 
etaided  by  want  of  uniformity  in  nomenclature  cannot  but  deplore 
the  presence  of  such  breaches  of  the  International  Rules  in  a stan- 
faic  Mork,  whether  these  breaches  are  inadvertent  or  deliberate 
The  only  eventuality  in  which  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Rules  appears  to  lie  justifiable  is  where  new  facts  come  to  lic^ht 
ne  interval  between  two  successive  International  Botanical  Con- 
gresses, entailing  the  displacement  of  a well-known  generic  name 
by  an  earlier  little-known  one.  It  was  with  the  express  object  of 
avoiding  such  disadvantageous  name-changes  that  a list  of  “nomina 
genenca  conservanda  ” was  authorised  by  Art.  20  of  the  Rules 
Hence  to  reject,  as  Fernald  has  done,  an  old-established  name  such 

?T  ^^Wnphozanthu, 

(May  1808)  before*  it  has  been  decided  whether  Nuphar  is  to  be  con- 
served or  not,^  IS  to  follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  Rules  while  ignor- 
ing their  spirit.  If  the  next  International  Congress  decides  to  con- 
serve A the  19  new  combinations  recently  made  under  .Vym- 

phozanthus  by  Fernald  in  1919  will  become  superfluous,  just  as  the 
new  combinations  under  Psedera  made  between  1905  and  1910  be- 
came superfluous  through  the  conservation  of  Parthenocissus  in  the 
atter  year,  and  the  creation  of  such  new  combinations  is  therefore 
directly  contrary  to  Art.  4,  which  enjoins  “ the  avoidance  of  all 
useless  creation  of  names.” 

Apart  from  this  eventuality,  strict  observance  of  the  Rules  is 
incumbent  on  all  who  have  the  progicss  of  botanv  at  heart  “For 
many  years  prior  to  the  Vienna  Congress  trememlous  effort  was 

.sPrvonflVr<IopU’?bft'^nrowIs^nmTlnI'^^^^^  '■1'’  "nnmia  con. 

is  antedated  bV 
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expended  by  those  who  sincerely  wished  to  bring  uniformity  out  of 
the  very  diverse  usages  of  local  groups  of  botanists.  The  effective 
foundation  work  laid  at  Paris  was  subsequently  carried  forward 
with  unlimited  self  sacrifice  and  far-seeing  skill  by  Briquet,  Fla- 
hault,  Rendle  and  others;”  and  international  agreement  on  nomen- 
clature was  at  length  attained  at  Vienna  owing  to  “ the  sportsman- 
like or  statesmanlike  spirit  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  dele- 
gates, representing  all  sorts  of  pet  views  abandoned  their  private 
wishes  ” (Fernald  in  Journ.  Bot.  1921,  234). 

If  it  becomes  a usual  thing  for  botanists  of  repute  to  follow  the 
Rules  only  in  so  far  as  the  latter  reflect  tlieir  own  personal  views, 
the  results  obtained  at  Vienna  will  have  been  thrown  away,  and 
nomenclature  may  relapse  into  its  former  chaotic  condition.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  the  Editors  of  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  will  not  be  followed. 

The  following  notes  are  arranged  according  to  the  running 
numbei'S  of  the  families,  genera  and  species  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
are  in  two  series,  the  first  dealing  with  nomenclatui'e,  the  second 
with  orthography.  Synonyms  and  erroneous  identifications  are 
printed  in  italics,  and  the  correct  names  in  small  capitals.  Only 
a few  examples  are  given,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  detect 
all  the  mistakes  in  nomenclature.  Many  others  will  doubtless  come 
to  light  when  the  list  is  scrutinised  s])ecies  by  species. 

I. — Nomenclature. 

12  Adonis  awtumnolis  L.  : A.  annua  L. — vide  Journ.  Bot.  1907, 
99;  International  Rules,  Art.  44. 

Nuph.\r  Sm.  18. — Antedated  by  Nymphozanthus  Rich.,  as 
pointed  out  by  Fernald  (Rhodora,  1919,  xxi.  183).  The  retention 
of  Xuphar  in  the  Catalogue  is,  however,  justifiable  for  the  reasons 
given  on  p.  926. 

Nasturtium  R.Br.  29. — The  retention  of  Nasturtium  seems 
justified  (vide  Journ.  Bot.  1924,  22o-8).  The  question  hinges  on 
the  intei'pretation  of  Art.  20. 

90  Nasturtium  pahistre  DC.  : X.  isl.\ndicum  (Oeder),  comb, 
nov. — Schinz  A Thellung  have  shown  that  Sisymbrium  islandicum 
Oeder  (1768)  is  the  earliest  binary  name  for  this  species,  and  call  it 
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RoriTpa  islandica  (Vierteljahrsschr.  Nat.  Ges.  Zurich  liii  538 
1909). 

129  Sisymbrium  pannonicum  Jacq.  : S.  altissimum  h.—vide 
Schulz  in  Engl.  Pflanzenr.  Crucif.-Sisymbr.  116  (1924). 

130  Sisymbrium  Columnae  Jacq.  : S.  orientals  L. vide 

Schulz,  l.c.  122. 


IZb  Erysimum  orientate  Mill.  E.  orientals  Crantz. — As  point- 
ed out  in  Journ.  Bot.  1925,  183,  Erysimum  orientate  Mill,  is  Bar- 
barea  Barbareae  (L.)  Sprague  {B.  ptantaginea  DC.). 

223  SUene  Cucubatus  Wibel  : S.  angustifolia  (Mill.)  Guss. 

Vide  Briquet,  Prodr.  FI.  Corse,  i.  543  (1910);  Rendle  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1911,  277.  Schinz  and  Theilung  contend  that  Cucubatus  an- 
gustifotius  Mill,  is  a “ nomen  abortivuni,”  and  hence  call  the 
species  Sitene  vutgaris  (Moench)  Garcke,  but  their  conception  of 
“ nomina  abortiva  ” is  not  accepted  by  most  other  botanists. 

258  Sagina  Linnaei  Presl  : S.  saginoides  (L.)  Dalla  Torre. 

Vide  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  100. 


Anthrtscus  Bernh.  168:  Chaerefolium  Haller.— Schinz 

et  Theilung  m Vierteljahrsschr.  Nat.  Ges.  Zurich,  liii.  552  (1909) 
Janchen  in  1909  proposed  that  the  name  Anthriscus  should  be  con- 
served (Rec.  Doc.  Congr.  Bot.  Brux.  54:  1910),  but  it  vas  struck 
off  the  list  of  new  “ nomina  conservanda  ” by  a committee  com- 
posed  of  Briquet,  Engler,  Harms,  Prain,  Rendle,  Schinz  and  Stapf, 
and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Brussels  Congress  (\ct 

P^r^onally  I considei- 

hat  this  decision  was  unfortunate,  but  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
list  of  nomina  conservanda  woubl  soon  cease  to  carrv  weight  if  a 
name  definitely  rejected  at  one  Congress  were  conser;ed  at  a suc- 
ceeding Congress,  unless  ^ on  the  question  had 

come  to  light  in  the  meantime. 


f f ™''-  175  : Sn.AUM  nrure  in  Rep.  Bot 

Exch.  Cl.  n„t.  We.,  lOI.I,  iii.  4,15;  Schinx  el  ThellunR  in  VierW: 
jahisschr.  ^at.  Ges.  Zurich,  lx.  359  (1915) 

Jhell. — vide  Schinz  et  Thell.  l.c. 

Thelf  ^ ''01' '"■'"'‘A  (T,.)  .Sehinx  et 

rhell, — Vide  Journ.  Bot.  1924,  46, 
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Petasites  Hill  225  ; Petasites  Mill. — vide  Druce  in  Rep.  Bot. 
Exch.  Cl.  Brit.  Isles,  1913,  iii.  434.  Various  other  generic  names, 
e.g.,  Fagopyrtrm,  Ahius  and  Castanea  should  be  attributed  to  Mil- 
ler instead  of  Hill. 

952  Petasites  ovuUis  Hill : P.  hybridus  (L.)  Gaertn.  Mey.  et 
Schreb. — vide  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  439. 

Giiicvs  L.  231  : Cirsium  Adans. — The  Editors  seem  to  have 

overlooked  the  fact  that  Cnicus  L.  emend.  Gaertn.  is  included  in 
the  list  of  “ nomina  conservanda,”  Carbenia  Adans.  being  cited  as 
a “ nomen  rejiciendum,”  i.e.,  the  name  Cnicus  is  conserved  for  C. 
henedictus.  Consequently,  as  explained  in  International  Rules, 
ed.  2,  103,  footnote,  the  name  Cirsium  should  be  used  for  the  genus 
comTuonly  called  Cnicus  in  British  floras. 

1274  Taraxacum  vulgare  Schrank  : T.  officinale  Wel>er. — vide 
Act.  Congr.  Bot.  Brux.  1910,  i.  52  (1912),  where  it  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  T.  officinale  is  the  conect  name  for  the  species. 

Azalea  L.  263  : Loiseleuria  Desv. — Loiseleuria  is  a “ nomen 
conservandum  " and,  as  such,  should  of  course  be  retained.  The 
fact  that  Azalea  L.  is  not  cited  as  a “ nomen  rejiciendum  ’’  is  im- 
material. The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is;  with  what  species  was 
the  conserved  name  Loiseleuria  associated?  This  was  of  course 
Azalea  procumbens  L.,  and  the  conservation  of  Tjoiseleuria  there- 
fore precludes  the  use  of  the  name  Azalea  for  the  monotypic  genus 
based  on  that  species.  In  1907  there  was  some  misconception  on 
this  point,  but  there  should  l'>e  none  nowadays.  The  case  is  dealt 
with  by  Schinz  and  Thellung  in  Vierteljahrsschr.  Nat.  Ges.  Zurich, 
liii.  582  (1909). 

Armeria  Willd.  271  : Statice  L. — vide  Journ.  Bot.  1924,  267. 
It  is  now'  too  late  to  conserve  Armeria.  Armeria  was  proposed  for 
conservation  in  1909  by  Janchen  (Rec.  Doc.  Congr.  Bot.  Brux. 
1910,  54)  but  was  definitely  rejected  at  the  Brussels  Congress. 
The  reason  given  for  rejecting  Armeria  in  1910  was  that  the  change 
to  Statice  under  the  International  Rules  had  already  lieen  made  by 
British  and  Swdss  botanists,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  reverse  It 
(Act.  Congr.  Bot.  Brux.  1910,  i.  83).  Obviously  this  argument 
has  become  even  more  cogent  by  the  lapse  of  another  fifteen  years. 

Erythraea  Neck.  286  : Crnt.vurium  Hill. — The  case  of  Eryth- 
raea  is  similar  to  that  of  Armeria.  Erythraea  w'as  proposed  for 
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conservabon  in  1909  by  Janclien,  but  rejected  by  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress. Ihe  decisions  as  to  new  “ nomina  conservanda  ” then 
reached  were  the  result  of  a compromise  between  two  schools  of 

thought,  and  should  not  be  upset  (Act.  Congr.  Bot.  Brux.  191U,  i. 
83).  ’ 

1405  Myosotis  palu.stris  Hill.  : M.  scorpioides  L.  ein.  Hill.— 

vide  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  440:  Vierteljahrsschr.  Nat.  Ces.  Zurich 

nil.  585. 

Cladiwm  P.Br.  474  : Mariscus  Zhixi.—vide  Fernald  in  Rho- 

dora  1923,  xxv.  49. 

2015  (Jladium  Mariscus  R.Br.  : Mariscus  serratus  Gilib - 
vide  hernald,  l.c.,  51. 

im  Cala„„„jroUh  l.mc.mhtu  Roth:  C.  CANKSCENS  (Webe.) 
Gmel,-.„  A Bot.  V.m,  n.  .Scl,i„A  ,„ul  Tbellung  consi.ler 

tliat  Arundo  canescem  Weber  (1?80)  is  a “ „„,„en  alx,rtiv,m,  ” be- 
cause they  do  not  a,,preciate  tl.e  difference  l,etween  ta.soiiomie  and 
nomenclatural  validity,  {vide  Itehder  in  Journ.  Am  Arb  i 45  ■ 
Journ  Bot.  1921.  290).  Weber  considered  that  A.  caneecc'e  was 
specmeally  d.stmet  tro.n  A.  Colammjroeth.  Under  Art  27  two 
species  of  the  same  genus  cannot  bear  the  same  specific  name,  so 
at  ^Uber  was  jierfectly  justified  under  the  Rules,  in  givimr  a new 
name  to  h.s  species.  Had  he  reeogni.sed  two  distinet\pecie, 

nl  1 r.  -n  Itave  been  break- 

g Rules.^  The  speaee,  Aruvdo  caiiemm,  is  now  considered 
a.xonommalIy  invalid,  but  the  numc.  A, -undo  eaneecens,  was  never- 
theless given  in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  that  is  to  ,sav  it  is 
nomenclaturally  vulul,  an.I  can  therefore  W made  the  basis  of  the 
combination  Calamayrostis  cavescens  (Weber)  Gmel. 

Pfcm  L.  5.30:  UurTEms  Newman. -rfr/e  Seliinz  et  Thell  in 
Vierteljahrsschr.  Nat.  (?es.  Zurich,  hi.  415  (1916).  ..  The  name 

/<«■«  IS  usually  applie.I  to  a world-wide  as.semblage  of  perhaps  KiO 
LTl  and  the  name  Pier  d- 

vith  P "i'll  tioubie  in.lnsia 

vith  P.  nqmhnum  as  type  ” (Mason  in  Journ.  Bot.  192.1  8)  But 

Schins  and  Thellung.  l.c.,  have  shown  ,„a,  P,„idU„v  Sc  ' " ‘ 

nomen  abort, v„m.”  Scopoli  did  not  („s  stated  bv  Maxon  I c ' 9) 

segregate  1 . agmhim  as  a new  genus  Pteridim,,  : wlial  he  did  was 

to  replace  the  name  Pleris  B.  by  /.,criVf.„,„  Oled..  thus  11:!;::. 
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ing  Art.  51,  1®.  That  Scopoli  did  not  retain  any  part  of  Fteris  L. 
under  that  name  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  adopted  Pteris 
Gled.  for  a genus  including  Folypodium  Filix-mas  L.  and  P.  Lon- 
chitis  L. 


II.  Orthography. 

32  Ranunculus  acris  : R.  acer.  Any  Latin  grammar  will  give 
the  nom.  masc.  of  the  adjective  as  “ acer.”  The  fact  that  a mas- 
culine form  “ acris  ” is  once  recorded  from  Ennius  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient justification  for  retaining  the  mirth-arousing  combination 
Ranunculus  acris. 

55  Berheris  aquifolium  : B.  Aquifolium.  The  trivial  takes  a 
capital  because  it  is  an  old  generic  name  (Rec.  X.). 

434  Onohrychis  viciaefolia  : 0.  viciifolia. — vide  International 
Rules,  Rec.  XIII.  This  Recommendation  is  disregarded  in  numer- 
ous other  instances,  e.g..  Nos.  134<S,  1456,  2192,  2304. 

693,  694  Cotoneaster  integerrima  and  microphylla  : C.  integer- 
RiMUS  and  micuophyllus. — Cotoneaster  should  be  masculine,  like 
Oleaster. 

811  Chaerophylhnn  tenndum  \ C.  temulentum. — vide  Journ. 
Bot.  1921,  159.  There  is  no  Latin  word  “ temulus.”  Linne  ob- 
viously meant  to  write  C.  temidentum  (cf.  Loliuni  temulentum)  and 
he  corrected  the  spelling  in  Flora  Suecica,  ed.  2,  94  (1755),  al- 
though he  omitted  to  do  so  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2. 

901  Aster  Novi-Belgii : A.  novi-belgii. — vide  International 

Rules,  Rec.  X.,  whei-e  this  very  name  is  given  as  one  of  the  examples. 

904,  905  Erigeron  canadense  and  acre  : E.  canadensis  and  acer. 
The  generic  name  is  of  course  masculine.  The  Catalogue  is  not 
even  consistent,  the  third  species  being  “ borealis,”  instead  of 
" boreale.” 

923  Inula  britannicn  : I.  Brit.vnnica.  The  trivial  name  does 
not  mean  “ British,”  but  refers  to  the  celebrated  herb  “ Britan- 
nica:”  ftpeTavvtKy  Diosc.  (Lib.  IV.  cap.  ii.;  Sprengel’s  Dioscor- 
ides,  i.  505;  Wellmann’s  Dioscorides,  ii.  169);  Britannica  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  ed.  Harduin.  ii.  361,  1.  28;  375,  I.  12);  Anguillara, 
Semplici  247  (1561);  Corda,  Annot.  61,  verso  (1561);  Gesn.  Hort. 
Germ.  ed.  Corda  254,  verso.  The  Herb  “ Britannica  ” was  iden- 
tified with  several  species  belonging  to  different  genera  and  families. 
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species, 

2^e.  B.Uanmca  which  had  been  erroneously  identihed  as  the 
iitannica,  of  antiquity  (Aiiioen.  Acad.  i.  416;  Sp.  PI.  334). 
12i2,  1273  Leontoclon  hispidu-m  and  antwmnuh  ■.  L hispidus 

not  neuter, 

1288,  1289,  1290  Tragopogon  pratense,  minus  and  porrifoUum  ■ 

line  "heTall’  porrieolius.  The  generic  name  is  niascu- 

nne,  ttie  basic  word  being  6 ;rwywi/. 

mo  Osycccm  quadnpetala  ■.  O.  quadripetalus,  Oapcoccn 
should  W ,„asc„li„P.  the  ba»ic  won!  being  i but  I is  n 

sTi-:  --  ■■■ 

1710  Euphorbia  coraUoidoi  ■.  E.  coi,au,,o,drs._As  the  trivial 

as  oime  roni  aopaAA.ov,  the  spelling  “ corallioides  ” given  by 
hinne  is  correct.  oy 

uenu!*to^rhiTo'''//  I'  i'-ial,  being  the  name  of  the 

iial  [ReC  X.)  i-’ 

1745  Quercus  cerris  : 0 Ceurts TLn  i 

ev  • ^ ° '-j.iuub. — iiie  trivial  was  a formpi- 

generic  name  (Lobe!  Ic  i!  1 , a.  , lormei 

capital.  ^ ’ • • lo6),  and  therefore  commences  with  a 

refel-r!d  bv'.T/ff"''"  ^ C--<l.to..ns.-The  species  ,vas 

capitarintirn;^;"."'^  “.e 

■AmaranthurS  356:  AM4RAVNTTr«? TLovq  ± ^ 

iLnf  +Lcv  t -I'-iRANTus. — iheie  seems  to  be  litHe  doubt 

ha  he  name  was  derived  from  d_not,  and  pdp„rr„s_fadi„s  and 
hat  the  pelhng  A,„ara,Mu,  is  corrupt.  Briipad  (Prodr.  K|.  7orse 

judicial  committee  both  spellings  will  doubtless  continue  in  use 
lAMUs  42C.-I.in„e  adopted  Taumm  from  Tournefort  (Inst  t 
5,  and  at  first  retained  the  correct  classical  spelling  Syst  ed  /: 

II  H . iff.),  but  changed  if  lo  Tomux  in  17.T7  ((ten  PI  e i ■ nn-\' 
citing  7V,„„„„  Toiirn.  as  a svnonvm.  The  a,  ri  ■ 

'lifferent  footing  from  that  of  .f„, a, s ce  1 iluTr'/v" 
altered  the  spelling,  Tarnu,  cannot  be  treated  as  r,  ' '7  *' 

orthographic  error  (Art  571  hut  • .M^giaphic  or 

fe  J (Art.  o7),  but  IS  a new  and  arbitrarily  com- 
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posed  name  and  the  Editors  „f  the  Catalogue  are  therefore  justi- 
tied  in  retaining  it  (Art.  24).  •' 

1941,  1942  Triglodiin  palmtre  and  maritimum  , T pai.dstris 

all'^asel'p  TT"  8™"  i" 

course  he  P Tj  and  Hydrocharideae  should  of 

Zuer  “!"««’  /hpsacacrar  and  HydrocUaridacea.  (or 

logue  betn.r  "thlsr**”''"'^  >cspectively,  the  forms  given  in  the  Cata- 

should  berA;  oot  families.  rhymcUactat 

no  , the  type  genus  being  Thyrnda^a  As 

pointed  out  in  Journ  Bot  1922  72  it  . y^^iaea.  As 

familv  //•  r correct  name  for  the  Holly 

amily  is  Ihcaceae,  not  Aquifoliaceae. 


PRLSENTATION  TO  THE  HON.  ^SECRETARY, 

0.  CLA RIDGE  DRUCE. 

ade  of  Di  Druce  s unwearied  service  to  the  Society  during  the  past 

hip  and  had  annually  prepared  the  lengthy  and  valuable  lieports 

fZr  7 »l'l"oached  but  expressed  his  aversion  to  a larae 
monetary  subscription.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  presentation 
might  consist  of  a book-plate,  an  idea  which  he  cordiallv  welcomed 
and  It  was  arrang^l  that  the  Hon.  Sirs  H.  Adeane  and  the  Hon' 
Mis  Guy  Banng  should  make  an  appeal  to  the  members.  There 
was  at  once  a most  warm  and  cordial  response,  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived showing  how  highly  Dr  Druce’s  services  were  est'eeined,  and 

iZZmoint  "■«*  be  limited 

The  well-known  a, -list,  Mr  Emery  IValker,  was  entrusted  with 
the  design.  A replica  is  attache.!  with  a description,  as  well  as  the 
ihscriters  names  which  have  Wen  engrosse.1  by  Miss  Tempest 
It  may  be  added  that  (he  list  of  members  written  to  was  incomplete 
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.-itrr„?7srG 

mansion,  Dorchester  House  ^Parh  LaL^  at  their  palatial 

of  Fallodon,  K.G.  the  Hon  \tr«  W Viscount  Grey 

Baring.  Mrs  Lawienoe  D nnlnd'  uJTu 

and  Dr  Dr.u.^  TU  Mi  ii.  Benson  ot  Buckhurst, 

plate  and  4000  imprlsZis^'T’  engraved 

....  n ■ ' . accei^tances,  m addition  to  the  names  nl 

A.  Hill.  F.R.S.),  Messrs  D.  Cottol V.luZ‘7  W^B^rr”’  '"‘l 
Aoel  Samhvith.  There  were  also  the  liev  F S Alln  T ’n" 

Chislehurstt  the  Right  Horn  H slker: 

. D.  Baker  of  Kbav,  the  son  of  an  old  Secretary  Sir  Th 
and  Lady  Butler  of  Bury  Lodge,  Hants;  Mr  F.  W Branson  1^  0“ 

BaterBl’  “ «'  B-ce  at  Northar/ton;  Mr  T 

Bates  Blow  of  \\ehvyn,  one  of  the  oldest  members  - Sir  TinJ  n ' 

ail,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Maurice  Glyn,  Miss  Haynes;  the  Hon  F R Hen 

y o , uston  Castle.  Cumberland;  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ivo  Fiennes  Mr 

■STn a-i.™.;; 

Shore.  Surrey;  Miss  l.^L  ti,':  F I f ^ ' T, 

Slessor.  Middleton  Parlt.  O.ron';  lir  F^rT 

11^;  iTcT^^Fir  ^ri  ^ 

Cardiff;  Mrs  WedgAvood;  Mr  and  Mrs  K.  H.  Winian;on?  SeaTcM!; 
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Mr  Emery  Walker,  Mr  S.  J.  Warry-Stone,  Mr  E.  Wilkinson; 
Prof.  Dr  T.  W.  Woodhead,  Hudderstield ; Mrs  Walkett.  Illness  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  the  Viscountess  Grey  of  Fallodon.  Sir 
Everard  Iin  Thurn  of  East  Lothian,  the  discoverer  of  Koraiina,  the 
oldest  member,  sent  his  hearty  good  wishes;  Countess  Fortescue  of 
Castle  Hill,  Devon;  Lady  Margaret  Watney  of  Cornbury  Park;  Mr 
and  Mrs  Corstorphine  of  Arbroath,  Mr  F.  Allchin  of  Fowey  were  un- 
able to  attend,  and  absence  from  England  prevented  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Douie,  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett,  and  others  from  being  present. 
A telegram  from  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth  and  Lady 
Joan  Legge  conveyed  “ Love  from  all  at  Patshull,  with  many  re- 
grets at  not  being  present.” 

Viscount  Grey,  in  making  the  j)resentation  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  gave  a most  delightful  speech,  teeming  with  kindly  expres- 
sions. Speaking  of  Dr  Druce,  he  alluded  to  the  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  British  flora  which  he  possessed,  but  he 
considered  it  even  more  wonderful  that  he  had  in  a very 
high  degree  not  only  the  power  but  the  willingness  to  impart 
it  to  others.  He  had  that  particular  charm  and  sympathy  which 
had  endeared  him  to  a very  large  circle  of  friends  throughout  the 
British  Isles  who  held  him  in  the  highest  regard.  It  was  a personal 
jjleasure  to  hand  over  to  one  whom  he  had  known  for  so  many  years 
and  for  whom  he  had  a real  affection  this  presentation  from  his 
friends  and  fellow  botanists. 

In  response.  Dr  Druce  said  he  supposed  the  stereotyped  expres- 
sion would  be  to  say  that  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life. 
On  the  contrary,  he  experienced  a feeling  of  profound  humility, 
since  the  very  gracious  and  touching  remarks  of  Lord  Grey,  whom 
he  had  known  since  his  undergraduate  days,  made  him  feel  how  lit- 
tle he  deserved  such  kindness.  Beautiful  as  the  Book-plate  was  (and 
he  thanked  Mr  Emery  Walker  for  giving  it  so  much  of  his  skill),  it 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  handed  to  him  by  such  an 
eminent  lover  of  nature  as  Lord  Grey.  He  also  thanked  their  kind 
liosts  for  allowing  it  to  be  given  in  such  beautiful  surroundings,  not 
the  least  of  a long  succession  of  kindnesses  he  had  received  at  their 
hands.  To  the  two  ladies  (Mrs  Adeane  and  Mrs  Baring)  who  had 
so  successfully  organised  the  gift,  he  was  a hopelessly  insolvent 
debtor.  To  a Secretary  such  a widespread  recognition  of  his  en- 
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cleavour.  to  help  his  fellowmentters  was  .Host  stimulating  and  halp- 
f_uh  .romh.seari.est  years  he  had  a keen  interest  in  ho, any 
. nd  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse,  took  the  child  upon  her  knee  ^ 

would  T“'  fail,  she 

And  frrni'thMrr  *'=’>  “ marvellous  tale." 

And  t, on  those  days  onward  the  love  had  continued  and  grown  It 

md  led  hnu  over  a large  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  into  virheam 
of  f6llo'"*"^’l  contact  with  a large  circle 

sent  Ihat  7 were  p7 

in  1836  wMi  Dr  VTT^  * established 

and  hat  r H c W ; '77'  P-Went, 

TnTft 

he  was  glad  to  see  present.  Afterwards  came  Mr  C.  r::,;  T s7 
versity“°i'n“77777”k™  "‘7  “““''“‘er  Uni- 

having  thi  rty  subscri  7ng  rel^her'^r^ 

7:;;: 

tology  and  PaTo^g^’,  OreuS^^Tctfi^^^t^icur: ''xr”- 

::  rch^n-r::; -r-  -- 

.t-  ^ present  belonged  All 

these  sections  were  represented  in  tliA  <5r>  ■ + i.  ^ " 

learn  from  th.  . 7T  ^ Society,  because  each  could 

the  othei , and  however  see'reo’atcd  Rnfnrvv  • i a.  i 
its  devotees  were  all  bonnrl  1 •,  ^ ^ Botany  might  become 

toiy  and  characters.  In  the  mirsnif  nf  +i  • i , , 

Ihough  the  search  .night  be,  there  catne  a rrearrl«7’  and"”" 

if  “ iin  "rr  ■ r vo7,7:^^ 

otan.st,  w,th  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out  ” 

I he  early  lost  h.s  eyesight,  had  by  educating  l7  sense  of  touch 
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ber,  only  recently  taken  from  them,  notwithstanding  that  she  was 
crippled  with  arthritis,  from  the  narrow  horizon  a bath-chair  af- 
forded had  been  able  to  detect  several  additional  plants  to  Hayling 
Island,  and  at  the  same  time  was  able  to  divert  to  some  extent  her 
attention  from  the  almost  ceaseless  suffering  she  endured. 

During  his  term  of  office.  Dr  Druce  said,  something  like  140,000 
specimens  had  been  distributed  by  the  very  capable  editors  of  the 
Exchange  Club  section.  These  in  the  main  were  critical  varieties 
of  common  species,  as  their  members  were  fully  alive  to  the  res{)on- 
sibility  entailed  on  them  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  and  to  hand 
down  to  others  the  Howers  which  bound  all  these  diverse  sections  and 
individuals  of  varying  tastes  together  by  a common  love. 

Dr  Dukinfield  Scott,  F.R.S.,  who  paid  a warm  tribute  to  the 
long  years  of  botanical  work  of  Dr  Druce,  said  that  if  Field  Botany 
Avere  the  Cinderella,  it  would  remain  even  if  all  the  other  sister 
branches  disappeared.  He  moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Holford  for  so  kindly  allowing  them  to  meet  in 
their  magnificent  house,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  George  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  briefly  replied,  and  said  that 
anything  he  could  do  for  Dr  Druce,  for  whom  he  had  so  much  re- 
spect, affection,  and  admiration,  was  a real  pleasure.  The  meeting, 
which  throughout  was  marked  by  much  enthusiasm  and  cordiality, 
then  terminated. 

The  names  on  the  Address,  a copy  of  which  is  here  given,  were 
engrossed  by  Miss  Tempest.  There  are  three  misprints:  “ Sir  D. 
Prian  ” should  read  “ Sir  David  Prain,  F.R.S.,”  for  “Dr  Duken- 
field  H.  Scott  ” should  be  substituted  “ Dr  Dukinfield  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,”  and  “ W.  A.  Schoolbred  ” should  be  “ W.  A.  Shoolbred.” 

At  the  request  of  many  members,  an  explanation  of  Mr  Emery 
Walker’s  design  is  appended.  The  arms  in  the  right-hand  corner  are 
those  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  for  ten 
years  Dr  Druce  acted  as  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  and  Dispens- 
ing. In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to 
Avhich  he  is  affiliated,  and  the  left-hand  are  arms  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety. BeloAV  these  (dexter)  are  the  Arms  of  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews, of  which  he  is  Hon.  LL.D.,  (sinister)  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  is  M.A.  by  decree,  and  D.Sc.  Below,  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  Gateway  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  (designed  by  Inigo 
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Jones  and  erected  in  1632).  Of  this  Dr  Druoe  is  an  Hon  Curator 
and  has  been  Fielding  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  since  1890 

society  of  Oafordshire,  ot  whieli  he  has  been  an  officer  since  1880 
and  repeatedly  President.  On  the  sinister  side  is  the  Grit  Lot 

also  I'lfe  Chart  Ceremonies;  hel 

Crentt  l •!  've  and  I'.G.  Warden  ot  the  Provincial 

ll  th  ' M Oxfordshire.  Below  the  inscription  in  the  centre 
« he  eniWen.  ot  the  Botanical  Society  of  London  and  represents  "he 

V.cloru,.  Itegu,,  which  was  first  described  and  exhibited  at  it! 
nieetiri"  on  Seijteniber  7 18*^7  “ tf  n 

on  .Ma!  1 1 of  ,.t  ’ r?  , Amsterdam 

H Scli  I I I PP®  plant  was  therefore  named  by  Mr  R 

■ Schomburgk,  by  pennission  of  her  Maiesfv  ••  • 

and  the  Society  has  adopted  this  plant  as  its  emblem.”  The’idant  wis 
'Iiscovered  in  the  river  Berbice  on  the  first  ot  Januarv  1837  n , 
nght-hand  are  the  Arms  of  the  Borough  of  RWrarptltwHe":  d! 

that  coultv"*' 7 fft®  Flora  of 

U-  . . r " tlto  aims  of  the  city  of  Oxford  of 

which  he  has  been  Sheriff  and  Mayor  and  is  an  4M  ’ ! 

Magistrate  having  ^n  for  thirty^yelrs  clirin  oftheT::.:; 

"eta  : r'"'^  P“Mished  a tlta 

e bachgroiind  ,s  ornamented  with  the  Loddon  Pondweed  which 

rris  ^ 

;;«0.iFed  from  plants  found  in  VetrtttTrXhi;:^^ 

ant  ^ItoVa-n!  ; r ^ 
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FROM  JOHN  O’  GROATS  TO  LAND’S  END. 

By  Lady  Davy. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I should  write  a short  account 
of  my  botanical  wanderings  this  season.  I left  here  with  Mr  Foggitt 
in  his  car  on  June  10  and  went  through  Sussex,  getting  Fyrus  tor- 
minalis  near  Heathfield,  and  then  on  to  Pevensey,  where,  after  some 
searching,  we  found  Crepis  foetida,  which  was  particularly  wanted 
by  some  of  the  party.  It  was  only  just  coming  out,  but  when  seen 
like  that  it  cannot  l>e  mistaken  for  any  other  plant,  as  it  has  droop- 
ing buds  arranged  in  a loose  umbel.  The  foetid  smell  was  not  very 
noticeable.  We  spent  that  night  at  Lewes  where  our  party  was  aug- 
mented by  Mr  Butcher.  The  following  day  we  motored  to  Crew- 
kerne.  We  had  not  meant  to  go  quite  so  far,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
get  rooms.  The  next  day  we  drove  to  Dulverton  for  Valeriana  pyre- 
nnica , which  was  abundant  and  at  its  best.  We  then  went  on  to  Mol- 
land  for  JAlimn  pyrenaicum,  which  we  found  in  hundreds  looking 
perfectly  beautiful  in  full  flower  hanging  over  from  high  grass  road- 
side banks.  Then  on  through  Simonsbath  to  Lynmouth,  where  we 
got  nice  specimens  of  Enphorhia  hihernica  and  Querms  sessili flora, 
and  after  staying  the  night  at  Porlock  we  drove  to  the  Cheddar 
Gorge  where  we  saw  Dianthus  caesuis  in  nice  condition,  besides 
many  other  interesting  plants.  We  drove  on  to  Catcombe  wood  near 
Caine,  where  we  got  Lonicera  caprifoHu-rn,  but  already  in  seed.  We 
then  parted  and  on  June  19th  I went  to  Yorks  with  Mrs  Knowling 
and  met  Miss  Vachell,  and  we  all  went  to  Thirsk.  The  following 
day  we  were  joined  by  Miss  Vivian  and  drove  to  a spot  to  look  for 
Cypripediwm,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  next  day  we  spent 
in  Teesdale  seeing  many  delightful  things.  We  had  hoped  to  find 
ViolO'  arenaria  in  flower,  but  it  was  too  late  for  it,  and  we  only  saw 
fruits.  On  the  30th.  the  same  party  met  to  go  to  Ireland.  We 
crossed  from  Fishguard  to  Roslare,  arriving  at  5 a.m.,  and  took 
train  to  Kenmare,  where  we  arrived  early  enough  to  go  for  a walk, 
hoping  to  get  something  new  to  us.  In  this  we  were  successful,  as 
Mrs  Knowling  soon  spotted  a lovely  specimen  of  Sisyrinchinm  an- 
gu^tifolium . It  is  the  most  lovely  colour  imaginable.  Soon  after 
finding  it  we  got  another  l)eautiful  plant,  Pinguicula  grandifiora. 
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It  IS  impossible  to  describe  what  a fascinating  thing  this  is,  a total- 
ly different  shape  to  the  common  butterwort,  very  big  and  a gorc^e- 
ous  deep  purple  colour  with  some  white.  The  following  day  we 
hired  a motor  and  drove  to  Derrynane,  where  we  found  plenty  of 
Sunethis  hicolor  in  perfect  flower  in  two  places.  We  had  a lovely 
drive  again  next  day,  going  to  Beerhaven  and  then  through  Glen- 
garriff.  It  was  here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  Arhutm  Unedo.  No 
one  who  has  only  seen  this  growing  in  English  gardens  can  have 
any  idea  of  what  a beautiful  tree  it  is.  Some  we  saw  afterwards 
near  Killarney  must  have  been  immensely  old,  with  thick  stems  of 
a me  y i eddish  brown.  The  trees  were  covered  with  bunches  of  the 
little  strawberry-like  fruits  just  beginning  to  turn  red,  though  not 
yet  grown  to  their  full  size.  On  the  same  day  among  damp  shady 
rocks  we  got  Samfraga  Gemn  and  ,5.  hirsuta.  It  is  incredible  that 
1 J entham  had  ever  seen  these  two  plants  in  a fresh  state  he  could 
have  thought  them  the  same  plant.  The  next  two  days  we  spent  at 
Killarney  but  were  not  fortunate  in  finding  the  plants  we  were  look- 
ing for,  though  we  have  found  both  since  then.  From  there  we  went 
to  Athenry  and  after  dinner  had  time  for  a short  walk.  We  got  to 
a place  that  reminded  us  of  a bit  of  Teesdale,  as  Gentiana  vermi 
was  abundant  there  and  many  delightful  orchises  were  in  beautiful 
flower.  We  started  early  next  morning  for  Loch  Derg  to  hunt  for 
the  rare  Inula  saliciim  and  we  had  found  it  before  lunch  t ime  ! It 
was  not  quite  out  and  we  only  found  two  clumps,  but  we  felt  well 
rewarded.  We  then  decided  to  go  on  another  .30  miles  or  .so  to  the 
little  lake  at  Crusheen  to  .see  if  we  could  find  Equdsetum  trachyodon 
as  we  had  read  in  an  Irish  Flora  that  it  was  to  be  found  there'.  Miss 
\ ivian  found  it  nearly  at  once  to  our  great  delight,  and  it  is  a verv 
distinct  plant.  We  found  it  again  a few  days  afterwards  (piite  un- 
expectedly. Another  early  start  next  day  and  off  to  Ballyvaughan 
and  Blackhead.  At  the  former  place  we  got  Ilahenaria  in  facta,  but 
the  inten.se  heat  of  the  previous  weeks  had  burnt  it  up  very  much. 

At  Blackhead,  growing  among  curious  lime.stone  rocks,  we  saw  sev- 
eral intere.sting  varieties  of  Saxifrages,  including  Sternhcrgil.  also 
Admnfmn  Ca pdhiR-venen^,  growing  in  tufts  with  verv  lar-rc-  pin. 
nae  looking  very  different  to  the  specimens  I have  .seen  in"  Wales 
ami  Jersey.  Next  day  we  left  Athenry  and  took  train  to  Tlifden 
and  encountered  our  first  rainy  day.  However,  quite  undeterred 
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as  soon  as  we  had  finished  tea  we  went  out  to  find  something  new  to 
us,  and  were  rewarded  by  getting  lovely  specimens  of  Dahoecia  can- 
tahrica.  It  is  a very  much  more  handsome  plant  than  it  ever  is  in 
English  gardens,  with  larger  and  much  more  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers.  We  took  a car  ne.xt  day  to  Houndstone,  where  we  went  to 
look  for  Arabia  cUiata  on  the  Sandhills.  We  had  soon  found  plenty 
of  it,  and  we  then  walked  across  a lUOO  ft.  high  mountain  to  get 
Erica  mediterranea  on  the  other  siile.  We  found  it  without  much 
trouble,  but  the  flowers  were,  of  coui\se,  faded.  After  a rest  we  took 
off  our  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  about  in  a small  lake  looking 
for  Naias  flexihs  which  we  did  not  get.  We  found  Utricularia  in- 
termedia, of  course  not  dowering,  but  the  leaf  is  very  distinct  and 
very  beautiful,  looking  like  a gi-een  feather.  The  next  day  we  had 
a long  I’ailway  journey  to  Roslare  and  cro.ssed  again  to  Fishguard, 
and  so  our  Irish  tidp  came  to  an  end  after  a most  successful  time. 
I then  stayed  in  London  for  a few  days  and  had  a day’s  trip  with 
friends  to  Essex,  where  I showed  them  Lathyrns  tiiherosns,  Melain- 
pyrunn  criatatum,  T rifoliam  ochroleacum  and  Buplevrum  falcatum, 
and  a day  or  two  afterwards  Ave  Avent  to  Burnham  Beeches  and  saAv 
Danaa  cornn-hiense  in  countless  thousands.  Our  next  trip  started 
on  July  22nd,  AA’hen  Ave  left  Thirsk  in  ^fr  Foggitt’s  car  and  reached 
Bridge  of  Allan  the  fii’st  day.  We  AA^ent  on  next  day  A-ia  Glenfarg  to 
riova,  and  at  Glenfarg  got  Lychnis  riscaria  very  much  burnt  up 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  We  found  seA'eral  interesting  things  en 
route,  and  I saAv  foi-  the  first  time  Rnmex  aljdnus,  which  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  native,  but  it  Avas  groAvn  in  the  old  days  to  use  the  big 
leaves  for  Avrapping  up  butter.  On  the  24th  AA'e  AA-ent  up  Corrie  Fee 
to  find  Carex  Graham i.  After  very  long  searching  Mr  Butcher 
found  it,  and  T scrambled  up  to  look  at  it.  On  the  26th  aa’c  motored 
from  Clova  to  Crathie,  AA-here  A\e  met  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  we 
an’anged  to  start  early  the  next  morning  to  again  climb  Lochnagar. 
Tt  proA’cd  to  be  a most  perfectly  lovely  day,  with  a gorgeous  vieAv  of 
all  (he  mounfains,  and  ])atches  of  snow  Avere  still  glistening  on  some 
of  the  higher  jiarts  and  shady  spots.  We  got  to  the  North  Corrie  in 
good  time  and  started  our  seareh  for  (lie  various  things  Ave  wanted. 
Miss  Vivian  found  P(H7  laxa,  Avhich  she  specially  needed,  and  then 
Avith  Mr  Butcher  climbed  the  chimney  and  got  to  the  other  side  to 
find  Cnrex  layopina  in  lieautiful  condition,  Mr  Foggitt 
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and  I returned  the  same  way  as  we  came,  but  not  till  Mr  Fongitt 
had  found  the  plant  he  had  come  to  look  tor,  the  rare  OnaphaUum 
n of  which  he  found  several  plants  at  their  best,  and  we 

climbed  up  to  look  at  and  admire  it.  The  next  day  Mr  Foggitt 
and  Mr  Butcher  went  part  of  the  way  up  Ben  Mcnim'i  to  look  for 
H.erac.a  and  I was  left  on  the  river  bank  to  search  for  anything  of 
mtere.st  that  might  be  there.  I found  ArMs  petraea  in  masses  erow. 
mg  amongst  shingle  and  sand.  There  were  two  very  dirtinct 
foims-one  quite  glabrous  with  very  finely  cut  leaves,  th;  other  ab 
most  grey  from  a hairy  down  on  the  leaves,  and  both  varieties  had 
very  large  flowers.  The  following  day  we  drove  to  Inchnadamph 
and  found  the  various  plants  wanted  by  the  different  members  of 
the  party-Corei  rvpestru,  Arenaria  norvepica,  HeUehorine  alro. 
purpurea  ail.l  Aretoelaphyloe  alpinu,  were  some  of  these  that  we 
got,  al.,0  Halieo  Myruuitee.  We  left  Inchnadamph  on  the  ,31st  and 
motored  to  Altnaharra  to  get  Carer  ehorAarrUea,  which  we  found 
in  i-lenty  m an  extraordinary  wet  bog.  We  reacheil  Bettvhill  that 
evening.  We  were  out  quite  early  next  morning  to  hunt  for  the 
nanties  that  grow  there  and  found  first  Oxytropi,  vralensis  grow- 
mg  in  short  turf  on  a projecting  sandhill,  also  the  charmimr  little 
FrimvJa  scohca,  a much  more  beautiful  plant  than  P.  farinosn  We 
then  walked  along  the  sand  towards  the  seashore  and  there  found 
in  thousands.  It  grows  nearly  Iniried  in  the  sand 
^Ith  just  Its  httle  black  heads  showing  and  a few  little  spikev  leaves 
But  If  one  digs  away  the  loose  sand  with  one’s  fingers  one  finds  that 
It  grows  much  like  C.  armaria,  with  long  roots  from  which  at  short 
intervals  tufts  of  leaves  and  one  or  two  flowerincr  stems  emerge.  We 
also  found  Ajnpa  pyrajrndalis,  but  though  the  flowering  spikes  were 
there,  the  flowers  were  quite  over.  Bettyhill  is  really  a lovely  iflace. 
vuth  a beautiful  white  sandy  bay,  very  blue  sea,  and  the  vegetation 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Dryaf<  octo- 
petala.  Of  course,  that  was  nearly  over  flowering,  but  the'featherv 
seed-heads  were  fascinating.  That  night  we  spent  at  Wick  The 
following  day  we  went  to  look  for  Calamayro.ti,  sfrirfa,  which 
we  got,  and  another  CalamagrosHs  which,  T suppose  is 
the  one  Bentham  figured  as  C.  strigo.a,  and  Avhich  Or  Oruce  named 
C erotica.  After  lunch  we  drove  to  John  o’  Groats  and  on  walkin-r 
nlong  the  shore  we  found  masses  of  Pnmmaria  {Merfmm,^  mnrHinu, 
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looking  absolutely  lovely  with  its  leaves  covered  with  a bloom  like 
grapes  have  and  its  heavenly  blue  dowers,  the  most  perfect  blue  I 
have  ever  seen.  After  our  return  we  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  found  (,'artx  aalimi  and  6'.  aqitafilis.  We  were  now  turn- 
ing south,  and  next  day  we  sto])ped  for  a time  to  look  at  Moneses 
uv-iflura  at  Golspie  and  stayed  the  night  at  Can'  Bridge,  where  we 
got  some  interesting  Ilieracia,  and  next  day  motored  to  Galashiels, 
on  our  way  getting  Xicphur  pwnUa.  Left  Galashiels  early  on 
August  5th  and  drove  through  the  Lake  district,  and  at  Stock  Ghyll 
I got  I rn pat ietm  X oH-mr-tanyere,  which  I had  never  found  before, 
and  got  back  to  Lomlon  on  the  7th.  My  next  trip  started  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  from  Luton,  where  we  took  Mr  I'^oggitt  to  see  Ilellehorine 
j)urpurat(t , and  that  day  we  reached  Lyndhurst  and  sj>ent  the  next 
morning  looking  for  Howeis,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  find  one 
specimen  of  S/ara/ifhe.s-  ae-'^tiva/ia,  which  some  of  the  ))arty  were 
most  anxio\is  to  see.  That  night  we  spent  in  Kxeter,  leaving  early 
next  day  and  going  via  Bodmin  moor — which  was  looking  perfectly 
lovely — to  Mullion,  whei’e  we  spent  the  night,  first  finding  masses  of 
Palyyavum  ma ritimum  and  /’.  Pnii.  It  was  very  instructive  seeing 
them  gi-owing  togetlier,  and  noticing  wlmt  very  tlifferent  plants  they 
are.  The  next  day  we  went  to  the  Lizard,  where  we  got  Geiitiana 
hnhica.  Erica  rnganst  was  looking  gorgeous  in  every  range  of 
colour  from  nearly  white  to  dark  purple.  We  then  made  for  the 
Land’s  End,  and  the  splendid  little  car  and  Mr  Foggitt  had  com- 
pleted the  journey  from  John  o’  Groats  to  Land’s  End  ! Botanic- 
ally,  John  o’  (L-oats  is  the  most  interesting.  On  our  way  back  we 
found  }{ ypcricmn  i/ndu/afuai , which  I had  long  wished  to  find,  and 
T think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  one  of  all  the  family.  We  also 
found  interesting  Fumarias.  We  went  to  Camborne  for  the  night, 
and  the  following  night  stayed  at  South  Molton.  and  the  next  day 
the  rest  of  the  party  left  me  at  Lyndhurst,  where  I met  other  lx>tani- 
cal  friends.  There  we  saw  Vtricularia  intermedia  again,  though  not 
in  riower,  and  found  various  interesting  things,  though  it  was  get- 
ting late  in  the  year  and  the  trees  and  bracken  had  already  turned 
to  wondei-ful  copper  and  gold.  We  finished  oui-  Ixitanical  year  by 
a trip  to  Coniston,  where  we  wished  to  find  Xaiax  fle.rilis,  which  vip 
till  (hen  had  evadetl  us.  and  we  also  wanted  to  get  Hydrilla.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  found  (it  was  quite  over),  but  we  got  the 
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m splendid  condition  with  the  help  of  a kind  friend  who  came 
with  us  to  fish  It  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  We  also  got  beau- 
■ u specimens  of  Calhtncht  antumnalis  in  perfect  seed,  but  we  had 
a ready  seen  this  in  7.och  Leven.  And  so  ends  a wonderful  l»tanical 
season  m which  I personally  got  18  Benthamites  new  to  me,  leaving 
me  only  26  still  to  find.  Had  I had  more  space  I could  have  gon! 

into  fuller  details,  but  it  shows  what  can  be  done  when  one  has  a 
Kind  iriend  and  a car  ! 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  WALES— DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 
THE  WELSH  NATIONAL  HERBARIUM. 

f is  housed  in  the  Department  of  Botany 

of  the  National  Museum  of  ^Yales,  Cardiff,  had  its  origin  in  th'o 
herbarium  of  the  Cardiff  Municipal  Museum  wliich  was  taken  over 
y the  National  Museum.  Starting  with  about  3500  sheets  just 
liefore  the  war  (during  which  little  progress  was  made),  the  Her- 
barium has  now  grown  rapidly  until  at  the  present  time  it  numbers 
considerably  more  than  90,000  specimens,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
Don  of  which,  in  the  form  of  organised  collections,  are  available  for 
instant  reference.  It  is  hoped  that  some  account  of  an  Herbarium 
of  such  recent  and  rapid  growth  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Welsh  National  Herbarium  certain  very 
definite  aims  are  being  pursued.  The  first  aim  is  the  study  and 
exposition  of  the  flora  of  the  Principality.  It  is  well  known  that 
of  the  thirteen  vice-cxninties  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  only  three 
possess  county  floras  which  have  been  published,  namely  Carnar 
von  and  Anglesey  (by  J.  E.  Griffith),  and  Glamorgan  (“‘The  Flora 
of  Glamorgan,”  edited  by  A.  H.  Trow,  and  “ A Flora  of  Glamor- 
gan, ’ by  H.  J.  Riddelsdell).  A county  list  for  Carmarthenshire 
has  also  been  published  (in  Barker  : Natural  History  of  Carmar- 
thenshire). Of  floras  known  to  be  in  a more  or  less  advanced  state 
of  preparation  there  are  two,  namely,  “ The  Flora  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh  ” (A.  A.  Dallman)  and  that  of  ^lonmouthshire  by  A.  E. 
Wade  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  National  l\Tuseum  of  Wales.  A 
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county  list  for  Pembrokeshire  is  also  being  compiled  by  Mr  Arnett. 
Many  vice-counties  thus  appear  to  have  been,  in  a botanical  sense, 
only  partially  explored : it  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
therefore  to  acquire  a geographical  series  of  flowering  plants  and 
ferns,  at  least,  drawn  from  every  part  of  Wales.  It  should  then  be 
possible  on  the  basis  of  material  in  the  National  Herbarium  to  com- 
pile at  least  a species  list  for  each  vice-county  in  Wales. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  co-operation  of  field  botanists  through- 
out Wales  was  invited  in  1923  and  every  year  since  a steady  stream 
of  material  has  flowed  into  the  Department.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  at  the  present  rate  of  advance  it  will  Ije  many  years 
before  the  geographical  series  is  reasonably  complete  and  the  aid 
of  yet  more  collectors  will  be  welcome.  In  addition  field  work  is 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  at  all  favourable  seasons 
of  the  year.  Thus  in  1925  expeditions  were  made  into  six  coun- 
ties with  the  result  that  two  thousand  specimens  were  added  to  the 
Herbarium  by  this  means  alone. 

It  is  realised  that  the  flora  of  Wales  can  only  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  comparison  of  its  constituent  forms  with  those  oc- 
curring in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  In  particular  access  to  a wide 
range  among  the  “ critical  ” genera  and  species  is  a sine  qua  nan 
of  close  study  of  the  flora  of  any  part  of  Britain.  The  development 
of  a comprehensive  collection  of  British  plants  has  therefore  been 
prosecuted  vigorously  of  recent  years.  Among  other  collections 
which  have  been  acquired  may  be  mentioned  a large  number  of 
duplicates  given  by  the  late  Charles  Bailey  and  the  entire  collections 
of  A.  R.  Horwood  and  the  late  J.  A.  Wheldon.  In  all,  the  Britir.h 
flowering  plants  now  number  over  40,000  sheets.  Students  of  cri 
tical  genera  all  know,  again,  the  difficulty  of  correlating  British 
and  Continental  work,  a difficulty  which  can  only  be  overcome  satis- 
factorily by  referring  to  actual  si)ecimens  of  the  different  varieties 
vouched  for  by  their  authors.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  a 
collection  of  foreign  flowering  plants  is  being  formed.  To  dale  it 
numbers  some  10,000  sheets. 

Before  leaving  the  flowering  plants  it  will  be  as  well  to  allude 
to  a third  aim  which  is  being  pursued  in  forming  these  collections, 
namely,  the  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  “ cultivated 
flora  ” of  Wales.  Specimens  of  crop  plants,  hardy  ornamental 
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plants  and  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation  are  theiefore  beinu  col- 
lected. ^ 

In  addition  to  the  herbarium  collection  of  flowering  plants  thei  e 
is  a collection  of  seeds  of  plants  native  to  or  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Passing  by  the  ferns  and  fern  allies,  we  come  to  the  bryophytes, 
in  which  this  Herbarium  is  specially  rich.  The  collection  of  mosses 
and  liverworts  is  based  on  that  of  D.  A.  Jones,  which  was  purchase.l 
in  1920.  It  has  recently  been  more  than  doubled  bv  the  addition  of 
the  collections  of  the  late  J.  A.  Wheldon.  The  last-named  botanist 
was  well  known,  specially  as  an  authority  on  the  Sphagnaceae  and 
t e Harpidioid  Hypna  and  his  collection  is  probably  unrivalled  in 
Its  reiiresentation  of  these  two  groups.  The  Museum  collections  of 
British  bryophytes  contain  in  all  2.3,600  packets  of  mosses  ami 
olOO  of  liverworts  and  there  are  also  smaller  collections  of  foreign 
bryophytes.  ^ 

Among  the  hnver  plants  the  most  notable  collections  are  lho,se  of 
British  Lichens  (5000  specimens),  and  marine  Algae  (Mrs  E M 
Holmes’  collection  of  1500  sheets). 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  collections  in  the  Welsh  National 
Herbarium  are  for  the  most  part  systematically  arranged  and  avail- 
able tor  reference.  That  they  are  not  consulted  more  often  by 
botanists  is  due  probably  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  existence  has 
not  yet  become  very  widely  known.  It  is  hoped  that  workers  desir- 
ous of  consulting  the  collections,  but  unable  to  visit  Cardiff,  will 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  enquiries. 

I should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  Editor,  who  has  re- 
cently accepted  nomination  as  a Correspondent  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales,  for  so  kindly  placing  these  pages  at  my  disposal. 


H.  Augustus  Hyde. 
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ON  COLLECTING  FOR  EXCHANGE  CLUBS. 

By  Lt.-Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod,  F.L.S. 

When  I was  first  advised  to  join  the  Botanical  Exchange  (Tub 
by  the  late  Mr  F.  Townsend  in  the  early  nineties  I demurred,  since 
1 was  then  only  a beginner  and  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  List 
of  Desiderata,  never  having  to  my  knowledge  seen  a single  one  of 
them  growing.  I was  not  much  reassured  by  being  told  that  I would 
soon  find  specimens,  though  while  on  a visit  to  Mr  Townsend  he 
showed  me  two  or  three  at  Honington.  However,  1 joined,  and 
though  of  recent  years  I have  not  Ijeen  an  active  contributor,  I have 
always  endeavoured  to  send  only  species  and  varieties  which  were 
asked  for.  I sent  in  a list  of  my  own  Desiderata  regularly,  but 
found  that  1 received  very  few  things  which  I asked  for,  and  what 
was  worse,  much  that  1 did  not  want,  and  which  was  not  in  the 
dub’s  List  of  Desiderata. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  an  increasing  tendency  to  send 
in  all  sorts  of  nioie  or  less  common  jtlants.  I have  always  main- 
tained that  specimens  of  almost  any  Bidtish  jilants,  if  only  they  are 
carefully  selected  and  well  dried,  shonld  be  acceptable  in  most  her- 
baria, but,  unfortunately,  these  conditions  are  not  always  fulfilled. 

There  is  another  occasional  source  of  superfluous  supply  of 
specimens.  If  a name  is  found  for  any  variety  new  to  Britain, 
but  not  to  science,  and  really  a common  form,  it  is  seized  upon  as 
an  opportunity  for  members  to  flood  the  Club  with  it,  often  for 
more  than  one  year.  Aliens  also,  though  they  have  some  interest, 
should  be  sent  in  more  sparingly.  Their  numbers  are  almost  limit- 
less. 

I Iiave  no  doubt  that  many  members  liesides  myself  still  feel  my 
initial  difficulty  in  finding  the  Clubs’  Desiderata,  and  equally,  no 
doubt,  rather  than  be  left  out  of  the  distribution,  they  collect  any- 
thing which  appears  to  them  to  be  uncommon,  and  indeed  may  l>e 
so  locally,  but  which  is  not  wanted  by  the  Club. 

T’his  flooding  of  the  Club  with  undesirable  plants  has  more  than 
one  objection.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  it  throws  a lot  of  unnecessary 
work  on  the  Distributor.  Secondly,  it  greatly  prolongs  the  Report 
and,  therefore,  the  expenses  of  the  ('’lub.  Thirdly,  at  least  in  my 
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list  ot  the.,  own  Desiderata,  knowing  that  they  will  wet  few  ot 
none  of  the  plants  they  ask  for.  Thus  the  Dist.  ihutor  is  kept  with 
out  .nlorn.at.on  whereby  to  draw  up  a list  of  ne.rt  year’s  Deside,  ata. 

cium  S^il  /v'"  '■■‘‘■“I  geiiei-a.  such  as  Hiem- 

”,  hahx,  hulm>,  Itom,  etc.,  is  more  difficult  to  lewi.slate  for  1„ 

osu.  at  any  rate,  nearly  all  eroept  about  a dozen  varieties  a.-e  m-o 

liably  acceptable  to  those  who  collect  them.  C.utics  of  other  krwe 

genera  are  l*st  capable  of  saying  which  varieties  of  thos  we.  f- 

l ou  d appear  ,n  the  D^ide.  ata  I.ist.  It  should  be  borne  in'Z. 

I'laiy  Ctir 

The  remedy  lies  in  men, be, -s'  own  hands.  So  long  as  some  semi 
.n  unde,.s.r„ble  plants,  others  a,e  su,-e  to  ,lo  the  s:„e  auTs  , e 
such  . rast.c  .cne.ly  would  be  ..equh-ed  as  authculv  g.’ve,'  to  t|,e 
Distubutor  to  destroy  such  contributions 

gina?Jult“‘  ""  tl’air  ori- 

of  rare  > bei  "“"‘1^’  , ‘iafinition 

nlaut  D ® ™ P»>»‘  "Mt  that  if  ntembers  receive 

la.,  s hey  do  not  want  they  n.ay  give  them  away  or  destrov  them. 

tthat  IS  one  man’s  n.eat  is  another  man’s  p„i.,on.  The  fo.m.ation 

o a Des.de,.«ta  List  is  a g,-eat  expense  anil  l.-ouble,  and  i"is  ,.m 

of  date  as  soon  as  printed.  Some  members  will  not  have  ifoso,  Ituhi, 

re  arj  that  the  Regulations  for  Exchange  Membe,-s,  already  p.  inted 
ove.  our  needs-.n  that  the  fullest  criticism  is  invitei  in  or.le,' 
the  majority  ot  raembeis  may  get  what  they  want.  In  his  own 
case  thie  year  there  were  only  two  or  three  plants  out  of  the  great 
lo  sent  that  he  desired,  but  he  was  glad  to  put  in  the  othe.  sped 
nens  as  varieties  or  rep.-esenting  some  different  condition  Mr 
rye,  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a duplicate.  The  space  these 
names  take  up  ,.,  s.nall_a  dozen  of  them  take  much  less  space  Ihan 
he  cntic.sms  (often  mutually  co„t,-adict.,ry)  upon  some  micro, 
species.  It  must  be  i-emembc-ed,  too,  that  f.esh  niembe.s  a,e  com 

.ng  in  year  y and  that  what  is  caviare  to  an  old  member  niav  be 
^mte  a bon  bouche  to  them.] 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE  PLANTS. 

By  G.  Claridge  Drucb. 

The  following  plants  are  not  (unl&ss  so  stated)  included  in  Top. 
But.  Unless  otherwise  marked  they  are  the  writer’s  discoveries 
from  the  years  1876-1925. 

Ranunculus  Drouetii  E.  Sch.  Hod  Fen,  Miss  Powell;  near  Stil- 
ton. 

R.  Baudotii  Godr.  Graffharn  brick-pit,  Hunntbun. 

R.  HEDERACEUS  L.  Hemingford,  Hunntbun. 
fCAMMARUM  HTEMALis  Green.  Orton,  Huntly. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  L.  Stibbington. 

Berberis  vulgaris  L.  Orton,  Huntly;  Brampton,  Raynor. 
ICapnoides  lutea  Gaertn.  Huntingdon,  Dix;  Alwalton. 
fC.  soLiDA  Moench.  Huntingdon,  Hunntbun. 
fCiiEiRANTHUS  Cheiri  L.  Elton ; Buckden. 
fBARBAREA  VERNA  Ascli.  Buckden,  W.  R.  Linton. 

IB.  INTERMEDIA  Bor.  Wood  Alton  Fen,  Hunntbun. 

Cardamine  flexuosa  With.  Wood  Walton. 

IAlyssum  alyssoides  Jacq.  Ramsey  St  Mary,  1905,  Hunntbun. 
fSiSYMBRiuM  ALTissiMUM  L.  Fletton,  1890. 

S.  OFFICINALE  L.,  var.  LEiocARPON  (DC.).  Goduiancliester . 
fS.  ORiENTALE  L.  Godmanchcster. 

fCAMELiNA  SATivA  Cv.  Oi’ton,  IluNTLY ; Farcet,  Bird. 
fBmvssiCA  Rapa  L.  Stukeley,  etc. 

|B.  Napus  L.  Yaxley,  Huntly. 

fB.  Rutabaga  DC.  Elton. 

fB.  ALBA  Boiss.  Yaxley,  Bird;  Godmanchester. 

Bursa  anglica  (At.).  Fletton,  etc. 

B.  Druceana  (At.).  Ramsey;  Wood  Walton. 

B.  PATAGONiCA  (At.).  Fletton. 

B.  TURONiENSis  (At.).  Wood  Walton. 

B.  BATAVORUM  (At.).  Fletton. 
tljEPiDiuM  Draba  L.  Fletton,  etc. 
tL.  RUDERALE  L.  Fletton,  1904. 
fL.  SATIVUM  L.  Fletton,  1904. 
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fL.  viRGiNicuM  L.  Godmanchester,  1925. 

Teesdalea  nudicaulis  Ait.  Holme  Fen,  Mrs  Bird. 

Reseda  lutea  L.  Fletton. 

V.o.,.  MOKTA^.,  L.  Wood  Walton.  1925.  '■  Exactly  the  aa.ue  as 

the  onginal  gathering,”  says  Mrs  Gregory.  With  it  grew  hv- 
Grids  of  canina. 

V.  AGRESTis  Jord.  Elton. 

^ . rur.\lis  Jord.  Orton. 

V.  SEGETALIS  Jord.  Stibbington. 

ISaponaria  officinalis  L.  Brampton,  Mrs  King. 
tS.  \accaria  L.  Yaxley,  Mrs  Bird. 
tSiLENE  ANGLICA  L.  Farcet,  Mrs  Bird. 

Lychnis  dioica  L.  Orton  Watermills,  IIuntlt 
Stellaria  .MEDIA  Vill.,  var.  Boraeana  Jord.  Elton. 

S.  NEGLECTA  M eihe.  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 

S.  DiLLENutiNA  Moench.  M^ood  Walton. 

[The  var.  palustris  is  in  Top.  Bot.  as  S.  glauca.1 
TGerastium  tombntosum  L.  Elton. 

Spergula  sativa  Boenn.  Somersharn,  Fryer. 
fCL.^YTONiA  PERFOLIATA  L.  Yaxley,  Bird. 
tHYPERicuM  CALYCINUM  L.  Alwalton  (!),  Huntiy 
tTiLIA  EUROPAEA  L.  Elton,  etc. 
tT.  GR.4NDIFOLIA  Ehrh.  Ramsey. 

T.  CORDATA  Mill.  Stibbington. 
flMPATIENS  PARVIFLORA  DC.  Paxton,  HuNTLY. 
tOxALis  CORNICULATA  L.  Farcet,  Bird. 

+ Ao™  Alconburv,  Newton. 

tAcER  Pseudo-Platanus  L.  Alwalton,  etc. 

A.  CAMPESTRE  L.,  var.  LEioc.tiRPON  Wallr.  Ramsey;  Upton  Var 
dissectum  Druce.  Upton.  1 • < . 

tMEDicAGO  SATIVA  L.  Cliesterton ; St  Neots,  etc. 
tMELiLOTus  INDICA  All.  Buckden,  Hunnybun. 
tM.  ALBA  Desr.  Oiton,  1878,  Huntly. 

TatPOEioM  rnaTENSE  1...  var.  PARvtFEonuM  Bab.  n„„trnod„n 
tiNNYBUN.  Var.  AEBOM.  Holme  Fen,  1880,  Honti.t 
. ARVENSE  L.  Near  Wansford. 
tT.  incabnatom  L.  Buckden,  1901,  Hunnybun. 
fT.  RESUPINATUM  L.  Huntingdon,  Dix. 
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[T.  FiLiFORMB  L.  in  Journ.  Bot.  from  Holniie  Fen,  Fryer,  is  pro- 
bably an  error.  There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  his  herbarium. 
The  same  holds  true  of  Mr  Newbould’s  Ormtho'pv^.  Both  need 
confirmation.] 

IOnobrychis  Onobrychis  (L.).  Warboys,  Fryer;  Wansford. 
fViciA  DASYCARPA  Ten.  Farcet,  Bird. 
fV.  SATivA  L.  Chesterton,  Huntly;  etc. 

Lathyrus  Nissolia  L.  Already  recorded,  but  new  locality  at  God- 
manchester,  Hunnybun;  Stibbington. 

Prunus  insititia  L.  Thurning,  1878. 

P.  SPiNOSA  L.,  var.  macrocarpa  Wallr.  Buckden,  IIunnybun. 
tP.  DOMESTiCA  L.  Buckden,  Hunnybun;  Ramsey,  etc. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  L.,  var.  denudata  Boenn.  Wood  W'alton. 

Rubus  Colbmanni  Blox.  W^ood  Walton,  Hunnybun  and  Druce. 

R.  BCHINATUS  Lindl.  Monks  Wood. 

R.  ANGLiCANUS  Rogers.  Monks  Wood,  1925. 

R.  CARPiNiFOLius  W’eihe.  Holme,  1925. 

R.  DUMETORUM  W.  A N.  Ripton  W^ood,  1925. 

PoTENTiLLA  Anserina  L.,  var.  NUDA  Gray.  Port  Holme;  Eariih. 

P.  PROCUMBENS  Sibth.  Monks  Wood,  1908;  Ripton. 
fP.  NORVEGiCA  L.  Holme  Fen,  1899,  Hunnybun  ; Wood  W'alton. 
fPoTBRiUM  POLYGAMUM  W.  A K.  St  Neots  railway,  1912. 

Rosa  arvensis  Huds.,  var.  gallicoides  Baker.  Archers  W^ood, 
Hunnybun;  W'innington. 

R.  systyla  Bast.  Already  recorded.  Upton  Wood.  Var.  Gar- 
RouETii  (P.  k R.).  Buckden,  1910,  Hunnybun, 

R.  DUMALis  Bechst.,  var.  insignis  (Rouy).  W'innington. 

R.  DUMETORUM  Thuill.  Lutton,  1911.  Var.  calophylla  Rouy. 
Near  this  at  Upton. 

[R.  FRONDOSA,  R.  M.\RGiNATA  and  R.  ARVATiCA  of  the  Lintons’  list 
need  verification.] 

Pyrus  Malus  L.,  var.  mitis  W'allr.  Brampton  W^ood,  1907, 
Hunnybun. 

tP.  communis  L.,  var.  Pyraster  (Bor.).  Brampton  Wood,  Hunny- 
bun. 

tP.  Aria  Ehrh.  Planted  at  Alwalton. 

P.  TORMiNALis  Ehrh.  Paxton  k Monks  W^ood,  Hunnybun, 
fP.  Aucuparia  Ehrh.  Doubtless  planted.  Brampton,  Raynor. 
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CllATAEGUS  MONOGYNA  Jacq.,  var.  LACINIATA  Wallr.,  var.  INCISIFOLM 
Druce,  var.  quekcifolia  Loud.,  and  var.  splendens  Druce. 
Kainsey.  x oxyacanthoides.  Ramsey ; Monks  Wood. 
fRiBEs  UVA-CRISPA  L.  Stibbingt  on. 
fR.  RUBRUM  L.  Water  Newton. 

SeduM  ALBUM  L.  Elton. 

Callitmche  STAGNAIIS  Scop.  Wood  Newton,  1870.  Var  tlati- 
CAEPA  (Kuetz).  Paiton. 

C.  INTERMEDIA  Hoffm.  Oakley  Dyke. 

Epilobium  angustifolium  L.  An  increasing  species,  Monks  Wood, 
1898,  Hunnybun;  King’s  Ripton,  etc. 
fOENOTHERA  BIENNIS  L.  Yaxley,  Dix. 

Cab™  sboetum  Benth.  Millblnk,  Godmaiichester,  1901.  Humr- 
BUS.  Newbould-s  record  he  afterwards  thought  to  be  wrong 
Tt . Rdtroselinum  B.  & H.  Elton. 

PiMPiNELLA  Saxifraga  L.,  var.  poteriifolia  Wallr.  Orton,  Hunt- 
LY.  \ ar.  DISSECTA  With.  Orton,  Huntly. 

IPetroselinum  sativum  B.  & H.  Elton. 

Oenanthe  crocata  L.  Brampton,  Raynor;  Yaxley,  Bird.  I have 
seen  neither  specimen. 

tFoENicoBuM  FoEBtouBUM  (L.)  Karst.  Hello  of  culture,  Yadey 
ilUNTLY.  ’ 

Angelica  sylvestris  L.,  var.  decurrens  Wallr.  Water  Newton. 

DOXA  Moschatellina  L.  Brampton,  Rev.  G.  H.  Raynor. 

Sambdous  kioba  L.,  var.  laciniata  L.  Earith ; Crossfield.’ 

Galium  ebectum  Huds.  Wood  Walton.  With  it  the  hybrid  with 

VERUM.  See  Rev.  B.E  C ions  t+ 

^ 66Z,  lyus.  It  remains  constant  in 

cultivation. 

\ aleriana  officinalis  L.  Upton  Wood. 

IErigeron  canadbnse  L.  Godmanchester,  1900,  Hunnybun. 

CHILLEA  Millefolium  L.,  var.  conspicua  Druce.  Orton, 
t Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  Bernh.  Elton. 

IMatricaria  suaveolens  Buch.  Fletton. 

Senecio  awaticos  Hill,  var.  pennatipidus  Gren.  A Godr.  Earilh 
. . STLVATICUS  L..  var.  .aubicui.atus  Mey.  Holrao  Fen,  IIummiuN' 

n A (T'O'')  and  var.  pbaeco.v 

Trow.  Godmanchester,  1900,  Honntbun.  Var.  ebectub 
(I  row).  Ramsev. 
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[S.  PALUDOSUS  was  planted  at  Wood  Walton  with  Sonchus  palustris 
by  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild.  The  latter  has  spread  rapidly.] 

Arctium  nemorosum  Lej.  Wood  Walton,  etc. 

Carduus  nutans  X ACANTHOiDES.  Alconbury. 

CiRSIUM  ARVENSE  X L-\NCEOLATUM.  Ol'ton,  HuNTLY. 

C.  ARVENSE  Scop.,  var.  MITE  Koch.  Wood  Walton.  fVar.  setosum 
(Meyer).  Offord  Mills,  1902,  Hunntbun. 

IMariana  Mariana  Hill.  Godmanchester. 

Centaurea  nigra  L.,  var.  nemoralis  (Jord.).  Home;  St  Neots. 
Var.  OBSCURA  (Jord.).  Liifford. 

fC.  Jacea  L.  Abbott’s  Ripton  railway,  1903. 

fC.  Calcitrapa  L.  Brickyard,  Farcet,  Bird. 

tC.  SoLSTiTiALis  L.  Godmanchester,  1897,  Hunnybun. 

Crepis  biennis  L.  Wansford,  1878. 

C.  CAPiLLARis  Wallr.,  var.  anglica  Driice  Thell.  Earith ; Flet- 
ton. 

Hieracium  boreale  L.  Huntingdon,  Dix.  Var.  calvatum  F.  J.  IT. 
Brampton,  1901,  Hunnybun. 

H.  UMBELLATUM  L.  Yaxley,  1888,  Huntly. 

Leontodon  autumnalis  L.,  var.  sordida  Bab.  Water  Newton. 

Taraxacum  fasciatum  Dahlst.  St  Neots. 

T.  TENEBRiCANs  Dahlst.  Fletton. 

T.  LACiSTOPHYLLUM  Dahlst.  St  Neots. 

T.  NAEvosuM  Dahlst.  Godmanchester. 

T.  ANGLICUM  Dahlst.  Port  Holme. 

Sonchus  asper  Hill,  var.  integrifolius  Lej.  Orton,  etc.  Var. 
PUNGENS  Bisch.  St  Neots. 

S.  OLERACEUS  L.,  var.  triangularis  Dum.  Alwalton,  etc.  Var. 
ciLiATUS  Lam.  Stranground,  etc. 

fTRAGOPOOON  poRRiFOLius  L.  Completely  naturalised  and  abun- 
dant, Fletton  brickyards. 

Camp.anula  RAPUNCULOinEs  L.  In  some  quantity  in  arable  soil. 
Wood  Walton. 

Primula  elatior  Jacq.  Gransden  Wood.  Raynor.  See  Miller 
Christy  in  Journ.  Linn.  Snr.  185,  1897. 

Lysimaciiia  vulgaris  L.,  var.  maculata  Druce.  Alwalton. 

In  NEMORUM  L.  Yaxley,  Bird;  Alwalton,  Newton.  But  it  needs 
confirmation  as  a native  plant  of  the  county. 
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t Vinca  major  L.  Charleston. 

[Gentiana  campestris  L.  is  given  from  Alconbury,  in  Mrs  New-  i 
ton  s list,  but  confirmatory  evidence  is  needed.] 

Menyanthes  tripoliata  L.  Alconbury,  Mrs  Newton. 
tSYMPHYTUM  PEREGRINUM  Ledeb.  St  Neots. 
fBoRAGo  OFFICINALIS  L.  Soiuersham,  Newbould. 

ILappula  Lappula  (L.)  Druce.  Yaxley,  Bird. 

Ltcopsis  arvensis  L.  Orton,  Huntly. 
fCusccTA  TRIFOLII  Bab.  Thurning,  1877. 
tATROPA  Belladonna  L.  Elton  Churchyard,  Peirce. 
fDATL'RA  Stramonium  L.  Orton,  Huntly. 

ILycium  chinense  Mill.  Chesterton. 

fFRAXiNus  EXCELSIOR  L.,  var.  HETEROPHYLLA.  Eynesbury  1873 
S.  H.  Payne. 

Verbascum  nigrum  L.  Stibbington,  native. 

Lin.xria  minor  Desf.  St  Neots  railway,  1908. 
tL.  REPENS  Mill.  St  Neots,  1908. 
tL.  PURPUREA  Mill.  Elton. 
fE.  Cymbalaria  Mill.  Ramsey,  etc. 

IAntirrhinum  majus  L.  Ramsey  Abbey. 

Veronica  aquatica  Bern.  Ramsey;  Wansford. 

Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  Wood  Walton.  So  named  by  Lindman. 

E.  nemorosa  Pers.  Holme. 

Bartsia  Odontites  Huds.,  var.  verna.  Buokden,  Hunnybun. 
Rhin.xnthus  stenophyllus  Schur.  Holme  Fen,  1879,  Fryer. 
Orobanciie  major  L.  (elatior).  Alconbui'y,  Mrs  Newton.  Sp. 
non  vidi. 

Htricularia  MA.TOR  Scli.  Godmanchester,  1911,  Hunnt'Bun. 

Mentha  vkrticillata  L.,  var.  rivalis  (Baker).  Wansford. 

Satureia  Nepeta  Scheele.  Orton,  1851,  Huntly. 

Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  var.  nemorosa  Beg.  Upton. 
fSTACHYS  ARVENSIS  L.  aud  fS.  .XNNUA  L.  Chamber’s  Dole,  Bird. 
Plantago  m.uor  L.,  var.  intermedia  (Gil.)  Syme.  Fletton  ; Wood 
Walton,  etc. 

CriENOpomuM  rubrum  L.,  var.  bt.itoides  Wallr.  Hunting.lon, 
Hunnybun. 

tC.  opuLiFOLiUM  Schrad.  Fletton. 

fC.  VULGARIS  L.  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 
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Atriplex  deltoides  Bab.  Water  Newton,  1876. 

Polygonum  petecticale  (Stokes)  Druce.  Ramsey,  1908. 

P.  minus  Huds.  Huntingdon. 

P.  AEQUALE  Lindm.  St  Neots,  1912. 

X Rumex  Weberi  Fiseh.-Benz.  Earith. 

X R.  AGUTUS  L.  Earith;  Fletton. 

IFagopyrum  Fagopyrum  (L.)  Karst.  Orton,  1857. 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides  L.  Alconbury,  Newton;  Brampton. 
Hunnybun. 

|E.  (^YPARissiAs  L.  Yaxley  railway,  Hunnybun.  This  may  be  vir- 
gata. 

fBuxus  SEMPERViRENS  L.  Alwalton. 

IMercurialis  annua  L.  Yaxley,  Bird. 

Ulmus  glabra  Huds.  Stibbington. 

X U.  VEGETA  Lindl.  Ramsey,  1908. 

X TJ.  major  Sm.  Stilton,  etc. 

fU.  Wheatleyi  = U . minor  Mill.,  var.  sarniensis.  Connington. 

U.  CARPiNiFOLiA  Bord.  (nitens).  Godmanchester,  Hunnybun  ; El- 
ton, 1908.  Var.  Hunnybuni  Moss.  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 

U.  Plotii  Druce  (U.  minor  Henry,  not  of  Miller.  IF  sativa  Moss, 
not  of  Miller).  Norman  Cross,  etc. 

Parietaria  ramiflora  Moench,  var.  fallax  Gurke.  Huntingdon, 
Hunnybun. 

Betula  alba  L.  Holme  Fen,  1899,  Hunnybun. 

B.  puBESOENs  Ehrh.  Wood  Walton,  Hunnybun. 

ICastanea  Castanka  (L.)  Karst.  Alwalton. 
tQuERCUs  Cerris  L.  Large  planted  trees  near  Elton. 

IFagus  sylvatica  L.  Planted  at  Alwalton. 

Salix  fragilis  L.,  var.  decipiens  (Hoffm.).  Wood  Newton. 

S.  ALBA  L.,  var.  CAERULEA  (Siu.).  Elton,  etc. 

X S.  VIRIDIS  Fries.  Ramsey,  etc. 
fS.  DAPiiNoiDES  Vill.  Brampton,  Hunnybun. 

S.  PURPUREA  L.,  var.  Lambertiana  (Sm.).  Godmanchester.  Hun"ny- 

BUN. 

S.  viMiNALis  L.,  var.  linearifot.ia  Wimm.  Wood  Walton. 

X S.  Smittiiana  Willd.  Water  Newton,  1877. 

S.  caprea  X riNEREA.  Huntingdon.  Hunnybun. 

S.  CINEREA  L..  var.  oleifolia  (Sm.).  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 
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S.  AURITA  X CINEREA  X CAPREA.  UftOH. 

S.  AURITA  X CINEREA.  Holme. 

S.  .\URiTA  L.  X viMiNALis  L.  Holme,  Linton. 

fPopuLus  NIGRA  L.,  var.  BETULIFOLIA  Torrev.  Huntingdon,  Hunny- 
BUN. 

fP.  SEROTINA  Hartig.  Common,  Wood  Walton,  etc. 
fP.  CANADENSIS  Moeiich.  Huntingdon. 
tP-  Tacamahacca  Mill.  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 
fP.  ITALICA  Moench.  Ramsey,  etc. 

Helleborine  p.iLusTRis  Schrank.  Holme  Fen,  Hunnybun. 

Orchis  incarnata  L.  Wood  Walton,  1908. 

0.  Fuchsii  Druce.  Stibbington  ; Alconbury,  etc. 

O.  PRAETERMISSA  Druce.  Wood  Walton. 

Iris  poetidissima  L.  Washingley;  Folkswood,  1873. 

fN.^Rcissus  HA.JOR  Curt.  Between  Noi'inan  Cross  and  Stilton, 
Huntly. 

fLiLiuM  Mart.vgon  L.  Plantation,  Buck  den,  Hunnybun. 
tFRiTiLLARiA  Meleagris  L.  Brampton,  Mrs  King. 

Colchicum  autumnale  L.  Monks  Wood. 

Acorus  Calamus  L.  Nene  side. 

Alisma  Plantago-aq.  L.,  var.  lanceolatum  (With.).  Oakley  Dyke. 

Var.  LATiFOLiuii  Kunth.  Ramsey. 

POTAMOGETON  PANORMiTANus  Biv.  Near  Raiusey. 

P.  trichoides  C.  ct  S.  Ramsey.  xpusillus  = P.  franconicus 

Fisch.  Near  Peterlxiroujrh. 

Carex  acutiformis  Ehrh.,  var.  sp.vdicea  (Roth).  Wansford. 

C.  DiSTANS  L.  Near  Elton.  A second  locality  for  the  county. 

C.  Oederi  Retz.,  var.  elatior  And.  Wood  Walton. 

C.  vuLPiNA  L.,  var.  nemorosa  Lej.  Water  Newton. 

ISetaria  viridis  Beauv.  Huntingdon,  Hunnybun. 
fPHALARIS  C.\NAR.IENSIS  L.  Orton,  IIUNTLY. 

Alopecurus  pratensis  L.,  var.  caesia  Rioht.  TTpwood. 

Phleum  pratense  L..  var.  intermedium  (Jord.).  Wood  Walton. 
Agrostis  palustris  Huds.,  vai-.  prorepens  (Koch).  Earith. 
fApERA  Spic.\-venti  Beauv.  Huntingdon,  Dix. 

Holcus  mollis  L.  Holme,  etc. 
t A VENA  STRIGOSA  Sclireb.  Wood  Walton. 

Arrhenatiierum  TUBEROSUM  (Cilil)A  Druce,  Orton,  1878, 
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Phragmites  Phragmites  (L.)  Karst.,  var.  effusa  (A.  A G.).  Pid- 
ley.  Var.  flavescbns  (Gust.)  Druce.  Ramsey. 
fCTNOSURUS  eciiinatus  L.  Godmanchester . 

Koeleria  gracilis  Pers.  Orton,  Huntly. 

PoA  pRATENSis  L.,  var.  subcaerulea  (Sm.).  Stibbington,  etc. 
Glyceria  fluitans  Br.,  var.  pedicellata  (Towns.).  Oakley  Dyke. 
fG.  DiSTANS  Wahl.  Godmanchester. 

IBromus  leptostachys  Pers.  St  Neots. 

Agropyron  repens  Beauv.,  var.  Leersianum  Gray.  St  Neots. 
fPiNus  SYLVESTRis  L.,  fB  NIGRA  Ait.,  fTAXus  BACCATA  L.,  and 
tL.\Rix  Larix  Karst,  are  all  planted  at  Ahvalton. 

Equisetum  palustre  L.  Oakley  Dyke,  etc. 

Dryopteris  aristata  Druce.  Holme. 

Chara  hispida  L.  Wood  Walton. 

C.  ASPBRA  Willd.  Oakley  Dyke. 

C.  desmacantha  Gr.  & B.-W.  Ramsey. 

C.  FRAGiLis  Desv.  Oakley  Dyke. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SEGREGATES  OF  ERODIUM 
CICUTARIUM  L’Herit. 

By  E.  Gilbert  Baker. 

These  notes  deal  only  with  forms  occurring  inland,  the  coast 
forms  having  been  dealt  with  in  a paper  in  the  Journal  of  Botany 
in  1920,  by  C.  E.  Salmon  and  E.  G.  Baker. 

I.  Erodium  cicut.^rium  L’Herit  in  Aiton  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1, 
vol.  2,  p.  414,  is  founded  on  the  Geranium  cicutarium  L.  There 
is  a specimen  of  this  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  and  also  in  the 
Hortua  Cliffortianus  at  South  Kensington. 

Linnaeus  diagnoses  it  as  follows  : — Geranium  pedunculis  multi- 
floris,  calvcibus  pentaphyllis.  floribus  pentandris,  foliis  pinnatis 
incisis  ohtusis.  Hort.  Cliff.  314;  El.  Suec.  579;  Mat.  Med.  337; 
Roy.  Lugdb.  352;  Hall.  Helv.  369;  Dalib.  Paris  208. 

Geranium  rinifaefnlio,  nn'nu/t  ei  svpinum  Bauh.  Pin.  319. 
Gevani'U'Tn  su jnnum  Dod.  Pempt.  63. 
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Habitat:  in  Europae  sterilibus  cultis. 

The  type  is  a plant,  therefore,  with  many-flowered  peduncles,  i 
petals  not  spotted,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  leaflets  not  incised  to  I 
the  midrib. 

There  are  a number  of  plants  which  might  be  quoted  as  fairly  ' 
presenting  the  type  such  as,  for  instance.  Herb.  J.  E.  Little,  Hitchin,  ' 
Herts,  No.  497. 

II.  The  true  Erodium  chaerophtllum  Steud.  {Erodium  dissectum  f 
Rouy)  is  founded  on  Gtranium  chaerophyllum  Cavanilles.  Cav-  > 
anilles  gives  a figure  and  description  from  which  we  gather  the  i 
stem  is  erecto  decumbent ; leaves  with  long  petioles,  bipinnate,  ! 
with  pinnules  acute;  stipules  ovate-acuminate;  flowers  umbel- 
late, many-flowered ; petals  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx,  orbi- 
cular, blue ; I)eak  of  fruit  80-35  mm.  long.  The  type  comes  ic 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  great  majority  of  the  <; 
material  so  named  does  not  conform  with  the  character  of  the 
petals.  Some  of  it  more  nearly  resembles  Boraeannm  Jord. 

III.  The  true  Erodium  triviale  .lord.,  of  which  there  is  material  ! 
from  Jordan  at  South  Kensington,  is  a plant  with  stems  erecto- 
decumbent;  leaves  with  finely  cut  narrow  acute  segments;  ; 
flowers  many,  pedunculate,  6-9  together ; petals  rose-purple, 
very  unequal,  unspotted ; beak  of  fruit  35-40  mm.  long.  This 

is  a not  uncommon  form. 

IV.  Erodium  paluidiflorum  Jord.,  of  which  there  are  also  speci- 
mens from  Joi'dan  at  South  Kensington,  is  a plant  with  many- 
flowered  peduncles;  leaves  not  incised  to  the  middle;  petals 
pale,  longer  than  the  calyx;  beak  of  the  fruit  35-45  mm.  long. 

V.  Erodium  pimpineleaefolium  Sibth.  El.  Oxon.  211  has  many- 
flowered  peduncles;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  pinnatifid  ; upper 
petals  bimaculate. 

It  has  been  recorded  from  several  English  counties.  Perhaps  E. 
praetermissum  Jordan  is  hardly  distinct. 

VI.  Erodium  praetermissum  .Iordan  has  diffuse  stems;  leaflets  in 
cised,  pinnatifid;  lobes  oblong,  not  contiguous,  nearly  obtuse; 
peduncle  2-8  flowered;  petals  unequal,  two  upper  spotted; 
stigmas  deep  purple-violet;  carpels  hairy  with  a nearlv  cir- 
cular depression. 
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VII.  Erodium  Boraeanum  Jordan  has  hairy,  diffuse  or  ascending 
stems;  leaflets  oval-oblong,  incised,  pinnatifid,  with  obtuse 
lobes  nearly  contiguous;  petals  pale  rose  or  whitish  only, 
slightly  longer  than  the  calyx;  stigmas  pale. 

VIII.  Erodium  commixtum  Jordan  has  diffuse  stems  with  short 
white  hairs;  leaflets  oval-oblong,  incised,  pinnatifid,  with  ob- 
long not  contiguous  lobes;  peduncle  4-6  flowered;  petals  of  a 
beautiful  red,  unequal,  oblong,  longer  than  the  calyx,  two  up- 
per spotted ; beak  of  fruit  with  fine  hairs.  The  pedicels  are 
rather  long. 

In  the  Herbarium  these  plants  are  very  difficult  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  for  their  determination  careful  notes  should  be  made  of 
the  colour  and  length  of  the  petals,  whether  spotted  or  not,  and  also 
the  colour  of  the  stigmas  in  a fresh  state. 


ERODIUM  CICUTARIUM. 

Knuth  in  Pflanzenreich  .53,  heft,  iv.,  129,  p.  271. 

(A)  Pit  of  carpel  not  surrounded  hy  a furrow.  Fertile  stamens  with  filament 

subdentate  or  suddenly  enlarged  at  base. 

(a)  Peduncles  few  flowered  (2-3),  more  or  less  shorter  than  leaves. 

1.  Very  glutinous.  Beak  of  carpel  15-20  mm.  long 

E.  glitUnosum  Duin. 

2.  Slightly  glandular  or  glutinous.  Beak  of  carpel  25-29  mm.  long. 

E.  dentatnm  Dum. 

(b)  3.  Peduncles  many  flowered  (3-5),  more  or  less  longer  than  leaves. 

E.  nrglectum  Salm.  A-  Bak. 

(B)  Pit  of  carpel  surrounded  by  a furrow.  Fertile  stamen  with  filament  gradu- 

ally enlarged  at  base. 

A.  Glandular  Peduncles  many  flowered,  leaflets  broad 

E.  Lcbelti  Jord. 

5.  Eglandular  Peduncles  few  flowered,  leaflets  narrow 

E.  BalUi  Jord. 

(C)  Pit  of  carpel  not  surrounded  by  a furrow.  Fertile  filament  subdentate  or 

suddenly  enlarged  at  base. 

(c)  l>ed uncles  (2-3)  flowered,  short. 
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CLAVIS  TO  FORMS  OF  CENTAUREA  NIGRA. 

By  C.  E.  Britton. 

Involucre  not  spinous. 

tCapituli  usually  radiant  and  fruit  not  pappose. 

1.  C.  Jacea,  L. 

Phyllary  appendages  entire  or  irregularly  torn. 
a eii-jacea  (Gugl.). 

Branches  few,  short;  leaves  elliptical-lanceolate. 

& jungens  {Gugl.). 

Branches  numerous,  longer;  appendages  usually  appressed.  closely 
imbricate,  laciniate  or  fimbriate. 

c angustifolia  Brig. 

Branches  as  in  h;  leaves  narrow;  capitulum  small;  appendages  entire 
or  irregularly  torn. 

d nemopMIa  (Jord.). 

Differs  from  preceding  in  its  globular  capitulum;  appendages  ap- 
pressed, fimbriate;  leaves  long  and  narrow. 

e subjacea  (Beck). 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblanceolate;  capitulum  ovoid-globular;  ap- 
pendages dark-brown,  upper  roundish,  lower  triangular,  pectinate. 

t virctorum  (Jord.). 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  capitulum  globular;  appendages  with  pale 
or  silvery  margins,  fimbriate,  and  darker  centres. 

g praiensis  Brig. 

Appendages  brown,  lower  pectinate  with  oval  or  lanceolate  disks,  up- 
per laciniate  with  broader  di.sks. 

t tCapituli  usually  not  radiant  and  fruit  usually  pappose. 

2.  C.  nigra  L. 

Phyllary  appendages  pectinate. 
a obsevra  (,Tord.). 

Capitulum  large,  roundish;  appendages  black  or  blackish-brown. 
b surrejana  (C.  E.  B.). 

Capitulum  smaller,  roundish,  subsessile  or  shortly  stalked;  stem  leaves 
elongated,  subegual. 

r.  Drucei  (C.  E.  B.). 

Capitulum  roundish;  appendages  brown,  disks  oval,  te<'th  small,  less 
filiform;  leaves  with  small  stipule-like  lobes  at  base. 

d ncmoralis  Gremli. 

Capitulum  ovoid,  small;  appendages  brownish,  teeth  much  longer 
than  width  of  lanceolate  disks. 

e microptilon  (C.  E.  B.). 

Capitulum  ovoid  or  ovoid-elongate,  small;  appendages  linear-lanceo- 
late, spreading  or  recurved. 

f Debpauxii  (C.  E.  B.). 

Capitulum  small;  appendages  with  linear-lanceolate  disks,  appre.ssed, 
not  wholely  covering  phyllarles, 
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NOTE  ON  SORBUS  ARSENII  Britton. 

By  Louis  'Arsene. 

When  residing  at  Saint-Pierre,  one  of  the  Miquelon  Islands, 
South  of  Newfoundland,  1 collected  in  the  Orande  Miquelon,  at  the 
foot  of  a small  isolated  mount  called  Chapeau  de  Miquelon,  a curi- 
ous Sorbus  related  to  Sorbus  fcnn/ica  Fries,  native  in  Northern 
Europe,  and  to  Sorb  us  spwria  Pers.,  of  garden  origin,  a supposed 
hybrid  between  Sorbus  aucuparia  and  Arunia  tatlunocarpa. 

Mr  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Carden,  to  whom  the  Miquelon  plant  was  submitted, 
treated  it  as  a new  species,  and  named  it  Sorbus  Arsenii.  It  is 
clearly  an  intermediate  between  Sorbus  americaria  Marsh  and 
Aronia  atropurpurea  Britton  (Arouia  arbutifolia  Ell.,  var.  atro- 
purpurm  Robinson),  and  is  perhaps  a hybrid  of  these  two  plants, 
which  are  common  at  Miquelon  and  very  often  grow  together. 

The  leaves  of  S.  Arsenii  are  usually  pinnate  below  with  1-^  pairs 
of  leaflets;  some  of  the  leaflets  are  decurrent  as  in  S.  jennica,  and 
some  are  quite  free  and  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  S.  americana ; 
there  are  leaves  that  have  an  odd  leaflet  as  is  often  the  case  in  S. 
spuria,  and  the  small,  superior  leaves  are  sometimes  quite  entire. 
The  floral  cymes  are  much  smaller  than  in  S.  americana,  and  about 
the  same  size  or  a little  larger  than  in  A.  atropurpurea,  but  the 
pedicels  and  calyx  are  not  so  tonientose  as  in  the  last-named  plant. 
The  Miquelon  plant  was,  when  I saw  it,  about  six  feet  high.  Sorbt/s 
americana  is  not,  in  Miquelon,  higher  than  twelve  feet,  and  rarely 
exceeds  eight  feet,  and  Aronia  atropurpurea,  though  attaining,  on 
the  American  continent,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  is  usually  in 
Miquelon  a very  small  shrub,  often  prostrate,  and  when  erect  not 
more  than  one  or  two  feet  high. 

As  I had  to  leave  the  French  colony  unexpecledly,  I could  not 
study  properly  that  Sorbus  and  see,  for  instance,  if  it  gives  fruit 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seed.  My  specimen  was  collected  on  the 
25th  of  July  1902,  and  I left  Saint-Pien-e  on  the  17th  July  in  the 
following  year,  without  having  had  time  to  go  back  to  Miquelon 
and  see  the  locality  again.  Our  steamer  stopped  for  one  hour  at 
Chaleur  Bay,  Newfoundland,  fifty  miles  North  of  Miquelon,  on  the 
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19th  of  July  1903,  and  I saw,  about  half  a mile  from  the  whale  oil 
factory,  two  or  three  specimens  of  Sorbus  Arsenii,  but  I did  not  see 
if  the  supposed  parents  grew  in  the  vicinity  as  w^as  the  case  at  the 
Chapeau  de  Miquelon.  In  the  last  place,  there  were  four  or  five 
individual  plants  of  S.  Arsenii  not  far  from  a bush  of  S.  americana, 
and  Aronia  atropurpwrea  was  growing  in  quantity  in  the  swamps 
near  by. 

Since  my  departure  from  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  I tried  several  times,  unsuccessfully,  to  find  a cor- 
respondent willing  and  able  to  examine  scientifically  Sorbus  Arsenii, 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  relation  with  its  sujiposed  j)arents. 
There  were  no  botanists  in  the  Islamls.  I have  just  written  to  a 
friend  who,  1 hope,  will  be  able  to  settle  the  question  of  fructifica- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  to  send  me  either  seeds  or  living  specimens. 

Did  ever  an  experimenter  try  to  hybridise  Sorbus  americana  and 
Aronia  at ro purpurea,  and  succeed  in  producing  an  intermediate 
plant?  The  experiment  is  worth  trying.  There  are  a good  number 
of  garden  hybrids  between  plants  of  the  diffei-ent  classes  of  Pyrn-s, 
Aria,  Sorbus,  Aronia,  etc. 

I wonder  if  Aronia  atropurpurea — the  plant  growing  in  New- 
foundland— is  known  in  England.  It  is  not  recorded  in  the  Kew 
List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  is  not  described  in  Bean’s  “Trees  and 
Shrubs.’’  Perhaps  it  is  included  in  Aronia  arbutifolia,  which  is  re- 
presented, on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  several  forms  or  varie- 
ties, and,  according  to  Mr  Bean,  is  known  under  several  names  in 
gardens,  and  is  often  confused  with  Aronia  melanocarpa,  with 
which  it  has  hybridised.  The  Miquelon  plant  seems  to  resemble  the 
var.  pumila  (of  A.  arbutifolia)  described  by  Loudon. 

Dr  Britton  {III.  Flora,  ed.  2,  1913,  ii.,  p.  290)  considers  Aronia 
atropurpxirea  as  quite  distinct  specifically  from  Aronia  arbutifolia- 
proper.  Its  fruit  is  oval  to  globose  and  purplish  black,  whereas  that 
of  A.  arbutifolia  is  pyriform  and  bright  red.  Aronia  atropurpurea 
grows  further  north  than  Aronia  arbutifolia,  which  does  not  reach 
Canada  and  whose  northern  limit  is  Massachussetts.  It  differs  also 
very  much  from  Aronia  melanocarpa  by  the  far  greater  jnibesconce 
of  its  cymes  and  leaves.  I have  specimens  of  A.  jyielanocarpa  col- 
lected bv  me  near  Montreal  in  1905,  and  the  leaves  and  the  calvx 
and  jiedicels  of  flowers  are  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  NYMPIIOIDES  PELTATUM,  HYDRO- 

GllARlS  MORSUS-RANAE,  AND  ELODEA  GARABEYEIS 

IN  SUSSEX. 

By  J.  Gordon  Dalgleish. 

All  these  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in  Sussex,  occasionally  grow- 
ing in  the  same  situation.  Nymphoides  peltatwin  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  British  aquatic  angiosperms.  In  West  Sussex  it  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  its  former  haunt  on  Uuncton  Common, 
and  is  now  only  found  on  the  lower  pond  in  Petworth  Park,  where 
it  may  have  been  introduced.  In  J'iast  Sussex  it  grows  sparingly 
in  a few  localities  where  marsh  lands,  intersected  with  numerous 
ditches,  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  landscaj)e.  Once  estab- 
lished and  allowed  to  grow  unmolested  the  growth  is  vigorous, 
covering  in  some  places  quite  a large  area  of  water.  This  luxuri- 
ant growth  was  noticed  by  the  writer  in  the  Thames  Valley,  also  in 
India,  where  two  closely  allied  species,  Nymphoides  indicum  and 
Nymphoides  cristatum,  covered  many  tanks  and  ponds  almost  en- 
tirely. Here  in  Sussex,  owing  to  constant  ditch  clearing  operations 
during  the  winter  months,  Nymphoides  has  its  growth  considerably 
checked,  and  in  some  places,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  before  this  beautiful  plant  will  be  completely  exterminated. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  priority,  the  speci- 
fic name  of  peltatum  must  stand  instead  of  the  much  more  appro- 
priate one  of  nymphoides.  For  Nymphoides,  so  far  as  habits  are 
concerned,  is  a water  lily  in  miniature.  Moreover,  it  agrees  with 
the  Nymphaeaceae  in  possessing  the  stellate  idioblasts  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  petiole  so  characteristic  of  that  order.  Goel>el 
found,  in  studying  the  allied  species  of  N.  indicwm,  that  the  long 
stalk  given  off  from  the  rhizome  appeared  to  bear  both  laminae  and 
flowers.  He  showed,  however,  that  this  long  stalk  is  the  axis  of  the 
inflorescence,  the  short  segment  of  leaf-stalk  above  the  inflorescence 
being  the  petiole.  {Ann.  du  Jardin  Bot.  de  Buitenzorg,  vol.  ix., 
1S91,  pp.  41-126.)  The  flowers  ajipear  well  above  the  water  and  do 
not  last  for  very  long.  To-day  one  blossom  is  out,  but  this  will  fade 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  to  be  replaced  next  morning  by  another, 
and  so  on  from  day  to  day.  During  observations,  carried  out  in  the 
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late  summer  of  1925,  the  writer  found  the  flowers  visited  by  minute 
Dipterous  flies,  and  the  small  dragon-fly,  Agrion  putUa,  frequently 
rested  on  them.  The  floating  leaves  have  a somewhat  crinkled  ap- 
pearance at  the  edges  and  occasionally  turn  upwards,  forming  a 
saucer  shape.  The  fading  leaves  change  to  a reddish  hue  before 
final  decay. 

Uydrocharis  Morsus-ranae,  the  Frog-bit,  is  sporadic  in  Sussex, 
being  met  with  much  more  frequently  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
county  than  in  the  western.  Flowering  is  not  general  and  possibly 
depends  a good  deal  on  weather  conditions.  It  was  noticed  that 
during  the  hot  summer  of  1925  the  plant  flowered  freely  in  many 
places  with  that  freedom  so  common  with  some  of  the  Batrachiaii 
Ranunculi.  The  growth  is  always  luxuriant,  in  certain  places 
choking  the  ditches  and  forcing  individual  plants  almost  right  out 
of  the  water.  Uydrocharis  in  Britain,  at  any  rate,  would  appear 
no  longer  to  require  sexual  reproduction,  depending  entirely  on 
vegetative  reproduction.  In  some  localities  it  remains,  season  after 
season,  flowerless.  This  would  also  appear  to  be  the  case  when 
grown  under  artificial  conditions.  The  writer  had,  for  some  years, 
a sunk  tub  in  the  garden  into  which  was  introduced  Uydrocharis. 
The  plants  never  produced  a single  flower  during  the  course  of  some 
years,  though  such  vigorous  vegetative  reproduction  took  place  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  plants  very  considei-ably.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1925  no  insects  were  observed  to  visit  the  flowei  s. 
The  flower  is  extremely  delicate,  and  at  the  end  of  a day’s  ramble 
suffers  from  confinement  in  the  vasculum.  Flowers  with  six  petals 
are  occasionally  found,  and  Ray  mentions  having  found  double 
flowers,  very  sweet-scented,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  since  his  time.  (Deaken,  Florigraphia 
Britannica.)  In  the  ditches,  where  the  Frog-bit  grew  rampant, 
quite  a considerable  amount  of  heat  was  generated,  and  the  water 
registered  at  3 p.m.  on  a day  when  there  had  not  been  much  sun- 
shine, alx>ut  90  degs.  Fahr.  Plants  lirought  home  and  placed  in 
a vessel  of  water  on  August  9th,  1925,  developed  furious  or  “ win- 
ter buds  ” on  the  29th.  Microscopic  sections  of  these  showed  well- 
developed  starch  grains.  The  turions  remained  clinging  to  th.e 
stolons  until  early  in  October,  when  they  became  detached  owing  to 
the  decay  of  the  stolon,  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The 
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turions  are  of  a dark  green  colour  and  resemble  the  leaf-buds,  only, 
instead  of  rising  above  the  water,  remain  submerged.  With  its 
vigorous  growth  it  might  be  expected  that  Hydrochar  is  would  be 
more  widely  spread  than  it  is,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a common 
plant  anywhere.  The  cleaning  of  ditches — its  favourite  haunt — de- 
stroys quantities  of  turions,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  how  thor- 
oughly some  of  the  ditches  in  Sussex  are  cleared  out  will  realise  that 
under  such  conditions  the  Frog-bit  has  little  or  no  chance  of  sur- 
viving in  these  places.  There  was  one  locality  in  West  Sussex  where 
the  plant  formerly  grew  abundantly,  but  not  one  can  now  be  found 
as  the  result  of  the  ditches  being  cleared.  The  water  in  Avhich 
Kydrocluiris  grows  is  still,  with  practically  no  flow,  and  the  turions 
have  no  opportunity  of  being  carried  to  fresh  situations  except, 
perhaps,  in  times  of  severe  floods. 

Elodea  canadensis,  unlike  Ilydrocharis,  is  frequently  found  in 
waters  with  a considerable  flow.  The  plant  possesses  such  rapid 
powers  of  reproduction  that  the  smallest  piece  is  capable  of  sending 
out  roots  in  the  mud,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  rest.  Elodea  has 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  Ilydrocharis,  to  depend  alone  on  turions  for 
perpetuation.  In  some  ditches  in  West  Sussex,  where  cleaning  is 
rigorously  resorted  to,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  in  checking  the  growth,  and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  ex- 
terminate the  plant.  So  far  as  observations  in  Sussex  go,  Elodea 
is  very  erratic  in  flowering,  and  hitherto  only  female  flowers  have 
been  found.  At  Henfield,  in  West  Sussex,  Elodea  was  observed  to 
flower  freely  during  June  1922,  the  blossoms  literally  covering  the 
surface  of  a still-water  ditch.  During  1923  and  1924  no  flowers 
were  found.  Free  flowering  took  place  again  in  1925  in  a ditch  in 
East  Sussex. 
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EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

By  G.  Claridge  Druce, 

It  did  not  appear  unseemly  that  a botanist  should  celebrate  his  1 
fifty-second  “ collecting  ” year  and  his  seventy-fifth  of  actual  age  | 
by  making  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  so,  after  paying  a de-  | 
lightful  visit  in  January  to  Stansteadbury  to  witness  the  phenomen-  | 
ally  early  flowering  of  Conium,  and  to  see  the  beautiful  Crocuses  at  ( 
Middleton  in  the  garden  of  Mr  T.  A.  Bowles,  and  to  Westonbirt  to  1 
enjoy  once  again  the  charming  hospitality,  and  be  dazzled  by  the  | 
wonderful  display  of  Orchids  in  March,  in  company  with  my  young  | 
friend,  Mr  T.  Churchill,  I set  out  for  the  East,  travelling  in  a most  j 
comfortable  wagon-lit  compartment  from  Calais  to  Trieste.  Then  f 
after  a night’s  rest  we  got  on  board  the  luxurious  Lloyd  Triestino  I 
boat,  Tevere,  and  in  halcyon  quiet  and  weather  we  set  out  for 
Alexandria,  having  on  our  way  pleasant  views  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  glimpses  of  Corfu,  the  Grecian 
coast,  and  Crete.  We  were  so  close  to  the  latter  that  I was  able  to  j 
recognise  some  plants  with  the  aid  of  a glass.  The  landing  at  Alex- 
andria was  not  unduly  troublesome,  and  we  reached  Cairo  in  time 
to  have  lunch  at  Shepheard’s  Hotel.  In  Cairo  we  saw  the  wonders 
from  Tutankhamen’s  tomb,  some  most  elegant  alabaster  vases  even 
outvying  in  beauty  the  golden  chariot  and  jewels.  We  saw  honey 
over  3000  years  old,  and  the  dried  Avine-lees  of  the  same  date.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Denham  for  so  kindly  acting  as  cicerone  to  the 
Museum. 

I had  time  to  run  out  to  Heliopolis  and  the  desert  country  and 
to  collect  about  a hundred  species,  seeing  a hyena  on  the  prowl  and  f 

sand  grouse  on  the  wing.  Among  the  plants  noted  were  Chrysanthe-  1 

mum  Coronarium,  Pt pavum  Ilarmahi,  Sonchus  oleraceus.  var.  trial}- 
f/idaris  Dum.,  Trifolium  alexamlrinum , Argemone  mexicana,  Car- 
tharnus  tinctoriu^,  and  Ghtno podium  murale,  as  a very  small  leaved 
form.  We  then  went  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor  in  order  to  see  the 
Temples  of  Karnac,  Luxor,  the  Ramesium,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  and  Thebes.  Space,  however,  does  not  allow  of  a description 
of  the  Temples — already  amply  done.  Tlie  pleasure  of  the  visit 
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was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  luxurious  accommodation  at  the  Win- 
ter Palace  with  its  large  and  delightful  garden.  A couple  of  hoopoes 
perched  on  my  balcony. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  country  on  the  Theban  side  of  the  Nile 
was  the  fields  of  Papaver  sumniferuvv  which  is  cultivated  for  Opium 
We  saw  it  being  collected  by  women  and  children.  Several  trans- 
verse incisions  are  made  one  day,  and  the  next  the  exuded  and  par- 
tially inspissated  juice  is  scraped  off  with  a blunt  knife.  A strik- 
ingly beautiful  grass  is  Imptrata  cylindrica  with  its  large  silvery 
spikes,  but  vegetation  in  this  area  is  sparse.  The  barley  fields  Avere 
newly  cut,  and  the  sugar  canes  were  being  gathered,  so  it  was  an  arid 
country  at  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  The  heat  was 
so  intense  that  we  were  glad  to  go  into  the  subterranean  regions  to 
see  the  tomb  of  Amenoj)hus  II.  of  the  IGth  dynasty,  which  was 
opened  in  1898.  The  colour  paintings  were  brilliant,  and  his 
mummy  was  quite  dignified  and  in  excellent  condition  of  preserva- 
tion. The  tomb  of  Seti  I.  (19th  dynasty),  which  was  opened  by  the 
Italian  Balzanai  in  1820,  we  also  explored,  but  it  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  its  treasures  long  before  1820.  The  tomb  of  Raineses  VI. 
(12th  dynasty)  was  also,  with  some  others,  inspected.  After  lunch, 
the  temple  of  Der  el  Bahri  (built  by  Queen  Hatshepi)  proved  especi- 
ally interesting  owing  to  its  vivid  representations  of  plants.  We 
had  tea  with  the  Egyptologist,  Mr  Davis,  and  saw  tombs  of  less  ex- 
alted people,  that  of  a gardener  among  the  rest.  The  sky,  which 
had  hitherto  been  cloudless,  took  on  a duller  tint,  but  there  was  no 
cloud.  There  were  howling  noises  in  the  air  as  a sand-storm  blew 
up,  its  gusts  coming  like  blasts  from  a furnace,  covering  and  blind- 
ing us  with  dust,  so  we  had  ignominiously  to  turn  our  backs  to  it 
and  seek  refuge  in  our  carriage.  The  horses  had  a bad  time  as  we 
crawled  through  the  storm  to  the  Nile.  Fortunately  the  blasts  came 
on  our  backs  or  we  might  have  had  to  pass  the  night  on  the  Theban 
plain.  Indeed,  some  other  travellers  behind  us  did  not  reach  Luxor 
till  after  midnight.  Even  the  journey  across  the  Nile  was  sensa- 
tional. To  our  parched  throats  the  iced  lemon  squa.sh  was  a nec- 
tarial  beverage.  By  the  morning  the  storm  had  passed  so  we  again 
crossed  the  Nile  to  visit  the  statues  of  Memnon,  representing  Amen- 
hotep  III.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  burying  ground,  which  Avas 
an  imposing  feature  in  the  scene.  My  friend.  Canon  Sayce,  once 
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climbed  up  an  all  too  short  ladder  on  to  the  lap  of  the  god  and,  on  I 
trying  to  descend,  found  himself  in  a queer  fix,  as  he  had  to  drop  ! 
from  the  slippery  knee  on  to  the  rung  of  the  ladder.  Had  he  1 
missed  it,  the  result  must  have  been  disastrous,  as  the  distance  to 
the  earth  is  considerable.  The  Ramesium  was  most  impressive,  ' 
especially  the  gigantic  fallen  figure  of  granite,  70  feet  high,  now  i 
broken,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  near  Assouan.  I 
It  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Nile,  brought  down  the  river,  w'ith  all  1 
the  difficulties  of  its  navigation,  and  then  dragged  about  seven  1 
miles  to  this  place.  One  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  the  suffering  | 
of  the  slaves  who  had  to  do  the  manual  labour  involved  in  such  a | 
journey.  i 

We  also  made  an  expedition  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  ere  | 
we  entrained  in  the  evening  for  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Cross-  i' 
ing  it  we  got  into  our  wagon-lit  for  Jerusalem.  At  Ludd,  how-  i 
ever,  about  six  in  the  morning  we  had  to  change  trains,  but  we  were 
in  Palestine  and  eagerly  noting  every  plant  we  could  see  from  the  | 
train.  We  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  being  met  there  by  | 
our  dragoman,  who  in  the  morning  went  with  us  to  see  the  motor  | 
car  we  had  engaged  for  our  Palestine  and  Syrian  expedition.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  the  plants  that  we  drove  out  to  Bethlehem 
where,  having  seen  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  the  oldest  church  in 
the  world,  the  site  of  the  manger  having  been  known  for  more  than  u 
18  centuries,  and  the  spot,  now  occupied  by  a Franciscan  Church,  i 
whence  the  Holy  Family  started  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  many  in-  * 
teresting  species  rewarded  us.  ' 

The  country  round  Jerusalem  is  arid  and  stony,  almost  grass- 
less,  but  there  are  olive  groves  still  existing,  and  a rampant  growth 
of  prickly  pear  on  the  slopes  from  the  city  walls,  with  Hyoscyamus 
albus  and  awreus,  and  a great  variety  of  Crucifers,  Boraginaceae  I 
Leguminosae,  Compositae,  and  Labiatae.  We  had  with  us  that  ex-  \ 
cellent  Flora  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  which  contains  the  descriptions  I 
of  850  genera  and  3500  species  as  compared  with  the  Bi  itish  560 
genera  and  2000  species.  The  area  involved  is,  however,  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world,  taking  its  historical  associations,  and  its 
botanical,  geological,  and  geographical  features  into  account.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Lebanon  is  10,220  above,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1300  feet  below,  the  Mediterranean.  It  comprises  only  about  50,000 
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square  miles,  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  British  Isles  (England, 
50,823;  Wales,  7,362;  Scotland,  29,819;  Ireland,  31,760=  119,764) 
which  is  evidence  of  the  much  greater  richness  of  its  flora,  especi- 
ally when  one  remembers  that  the  plants  have  not  been  so  intensively 
studied  as  those  of  the  British  Isles.  The  standard  of  species,  too, 
is  of  a higher  grade.  Again  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  Gi-a- 
mineae,  Cyperaceae  and  Juncaceae,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Bri- 
tain, as  against  the  brightly  coloured  families  which  are  dominant 
in  Palestine  give  to  the  country  a glorious  eft'ect  of  colour  which  alas 
is  too  fleeting  for  the  lack  of  humidity  causes  their  flowering  time 
to  be  short.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  aridity  and 
barrenness  reign  supreme.  However,  we  were  there  when  the  flowers 
were  in  their  glory.  Around  Bethlehem  we  noticed  Adonis  in 
variety,  as  also  Pajxiver  Rhoeas,  but  differing  from  British  species, 
Fimnaria  micrantha,  V ogelia  paniculnta,  Asperida  arvensis,  Odon- 
tospermti^m  aquaticum,  Vero7iica  Cymbalaria ^ Podonosrna  syria- 
cum,  Bromus  tectorum,  Pna  hulhosa,  Cnj/riola  and  Paniciim  san- 
gv/inale. 

Refiirning  by  Rachel’s  Tomb  we  had  time  to  see  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  indeed  during  our  stay  w’e  daily  visited 
and  were  present  at  the  Easter  Sunday  Service.  On  Saturday  I 
went  to  the  Installation  of  the  W.M.  into  the  Chair  of  King  Solo- 
mon— a very  impressing  ceremony  performed  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  and  at  the  banquet  had  the  honour  of  respond- 
ing to  the  toast  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The  W.M.  w’as  Mr 
Mavrogodarto,  and  the  I.P.M.,  the  very  popular  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton. 
The  building  which  most  attracted  us  in  Jerusalem  was  the 
magnificent  Mosque  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  surely  one  of  the  six 
most  striking  temples  in  the  world,  dating  from  the  seventh  century. 
It  was  restored  in  913,  again  in  1187  and  1327,  the  beautiful  western 
doors  being  added  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  this  time  (1561), 
too,  were  added  the  brilliant  porcelain  tiles  \vhich  cover  the  dome 
from  the  window-sills  upwards.  The  36  glorious  windows  are  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date.  They  I'ender  the  interior  somewhat  dark, 
but  they  give  a more  <lignified  effect  which  is  enhanced  by  the  rich 
mosaics  dating  from  the  tenth  century.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
magnificent  carpets.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sacred  Rock,  from  which 
the  Mosque  takes  its  name — which  is  very  near  to,  if  not 
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actually  on,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  King  Solomon.  The  Mosque 
stands  in  a spacious  stone-paved  square;  the  Threshing  Floor  from 
which  good  views  are  to  be  obtained  not  only  of  the  Mosque  but  of 
the  city  and  country  round.  In  the  interstices  of  the  pavement  grew 
Lepidium  perfoliatum,  Bursa  jmtagonlca,  HoJosteum  umhellatum, 
Lamarkia  aurta,"  Pol  year  pun  tttraphylhim  and  Spergularia  atheni- 
ensis.  The  Mosque  both  inside  and  out  presented  an  air  of  delici- 
ous calm  and  rest,  a place  to  which  one  could  return  again  and  again. 
A glorious  day  was  silent  in  driving  from  Jerusalem  down  one  of 
the  arid  w'addis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a descent  of  about  3500  feet  for 
the  city  stands  over  2000  feet  above  sea  level  (Mt.  Zion  is  2535  feet) 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  4G  miles  long  by  94  miles  broad  in  its  greatest 
measurements  (about  500  square  miles),  occupies  a depression  in 
which  the  water  stands  at  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  no  outlet  although  it  receives  the  Jordan  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  streams.  We  left  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  but  vskirted 
round  by  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  ascend- 
ing the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  then  turned  to  Bethany, 
situated  in  cornfields,  and  rapidly  descended  into  the  Wady  el  Hand 
and  by  the  inn  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  In  one  of  the  arid  valleys 
an  e.xtraordinary  Broom  Rape  {Cistarudie  lutea)  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. It  was  more  than  a foot  high,  very  fleshy  in  consistence  and 
of  a pure  lemon  yellowL  Eventually  we  reached  the  sea-level  and 
drove  over  the  rough  sand  to  the  w^ater’s  edge.  The  characters  of 
the  water  and  of  its  aspect  have  been  so  often  described  that  one 
need  only  say  that  of  vegetation  there  is  practically  none.  We 
drove  over  the  sand,  where  the  Rose  of  Jericho  is  to  be  found,  for 
some  distance  till  we  reached  the  Pilgrim’s  bathing  place  in  the 
Jordan,  here  a turbid  stream  with  Arnndo  Donrix,  Acacia  Seyal, 
Zizyphu>s,  and  Tania rix  on  its  banks,  and  saw  the  crow'd  of  pilgrims 
performing  their  not  unneeded  ablutions.  We  then  drove  on  to 
Jericho,  passing  by  Elisha’s  Fountain,  where  one  has  a memorable 
view  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab  and  Gilead  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Westwai'ds  is  the  Field  of  Temptation  ; in  the  east  are  Moab  and 
Edom  with  Nebo  and  Pisgah  soaring  above  them;  northward  the 
Jordan  looked  upon  by  Gilead  and  Bashan,  while  beloAv  us  in  the 
foreground  is  Jeidcho’s  green  oasis  which  extends  to  Gilgal  and  the 
Jordan,  Many  were  the  plants  we  gathered  in  this  limestone  giound 
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Bryonia  multifloi'a,  Echallium,  Pisum  huniile^  Ononis  Natrix, 
Fagonia  glutinosa,  Erucaria  aleppica,  Capparis  galeata,  Pluchea 
Dioscaridis,  Filago  spathulata,  Ilippocrepis  unisiliquosa,  Caylmea 
cantscens,  Ruta  hracteosa,  Euphorbia  arguta,  Chenolea  orabica, 
Coronaria,  Achillea  micrantha,  purple  Echium  and  Salvia,  Podo- 
nosma  syriacum,  quantities  of  ■white  flowered  Anthemis  and  Anacyc- 
1ms  and  Caucalis  daucoid.es,  Paronychia  argentea  (which  is  used  as 
tea)  and  Scarulix  were  present.  On  the  rocky  slopes  were  glorious 
tufts  of  Cyclamens  and  the  pale  purple-flowered  Limim  p>^tbescens, 
phlox-like  in  appearance.  The  large  yellow  flowered  TAnwn  flavurn, 
the  striking  flowers  of  Erodium  gruinum,  and  the  pretty  G cranium 
tuberosum  were  also  present  and  very  locally  the  Spider  Orchis, 
Ophrys  sphegodes.  Silene  Atocion,  with  its  pretty  flowers,  was  a 
good  representative  of  the  Caryophyllaceae  as  was  Saponaria  Vac- 
c.nria.  Here,  too,  was  Silene  cmioidea  (quite  different  from  the  Jer- 
sey plant,  so  called).  Locally  we  saw  the  showy  Althaea  acaulis 
which,  like  our  Cirsium  acatile,  has  a stemmed  form,  and  Althaea 
hirsuta,  Lnvatera  cretica  and  punctata  were  noticed.  Ononis  Nat- 
rix was  quite  beautiful.  Among  other  j)lants  were  Melilotu-s  indica. 
Trifolium  an gusti folium  a beautiful  species,  T.  alexandrinum , T. 
stellatum,  T.  resupinatum , T.  tomentosurn , Circinnus  circinnatus, 
Coronilla  scorpioides,  Trigonella  lilacina,  Securigera  Coronilla, 
Lotus  T etragonolobus,  Onobrychis  Caput-galli,  Vida  hybrida,  V. 
lutea.  Lens  Lens,  Ljathyrus  Aphaca,  Lj.  hierosolymitanus,  Tordy- 
lium.  Bifora  testiculata,  Gnaphalium  luteo-album , and  the  splendid 
dark  crimson  G.  sanguinewn , Chrysanthemum  segetum , Senecio 
vernalis.  Calendula  arvensis,  Cirsium  Acaima,  Notobasis  syriaca, 
Crupina,  Ljactuca  saligna,  Centaurea  Verutum,  Urospermum  pic- 
roid.es,  Crepis  aspera,  with  its  snowy  white  pappus,  CampanuJa 
Rapunculus,  Tjegomia  Speculum , Cynoglossum  pictum,  Anchnsa 
italica.  Con  volvulus  althaeoides,  Trixago  Apida,  Orobanvhe  speri.Ofta, 
Micromeria  nervosa.  Salvia  If onninum , S.  viridis,  Teurrium  Poli- 
uni,  Phloniis  viscosa;  Convolvulus  siculus,  Ruta  Buxba u m i i , Staehys 
neu.roralycinwm , Ajnga  Chia,  Gladiolus  segetum,  Smilax  aspera. 
Asparagus  arutifolius,  Asphodelus  fstulosus,  Stipa  tortilis.  Arena 
steriUs,  Echinaria-  capitata,  Kochleria  pldeaides  and  Poa  bulbosa,  a 
wonderful  day.  an  Eastei-  offering  rich  indeed. 
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The  hotel  was  very  comfortable  and  the  view  from  the  | 
hill  above  such  historic  ground  was  especially  beautiful  in  i 
the  evening  light  as  it  included  Mount  Tabor  gilded  by  the  I 
sun.  The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Virgin’s  Well  i 
were  visited,  and  we  pas.sed  through  the  narrow  streets,  w'ith  the  : 
carpenters’  shops,  little  changed  in  character  in  the  last  twenty  ! 
centuries.  The  next  day  we  motored  through  most  attractive  scenes  I 
and  scenery  to  Cana  of  Galilee  and  the  Valley  where  the  Crusaders  i 
met  their  final  defeat  by  Saleh  el  Din  near  the  Horns  of  Hattim,  ' 
and  then  reached  Tiberias,  enjoying  on  the  w^ay  a glorious  prospect  ! 
of  the  Lake  and  the  distant  hills,  those  on  our  left  for  miles  being 
covered  with  pale  blue  Echium  and  Anchusa.  We  motored  to  the  i 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long  by  j 
six  miles  wide,  to  where  the  Jordan  issues,  and  found  in  the  shal-  I 
lower  places  large  quantities  of  Eammcvlua  s'phaeros'ptrmos,  iden-  i 
tical  with  our  Oxford  plant.  Papyrus  grows  by  the  Lake  which  w'as  i 
fringed  for  some  distance  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  Oleander  then  I 
in  full  flower.  Every  few  yards  demanded  a halt.  Our  chauffeur  I 
had  been  told  by  our  Dragoman  that  we  were  a little  mad  about  \ 
flowers,  but  his  views  were  that  little  was  not  the  word  to  use.  The  I 
strikingly  beautiful  Thnbellifer,  Artedia  squarnata,  with  the  flowers  j 
of  Tnrdylium  and  the  foliage  of  Meurn  was  common,  and  there  were  \ 
bushes  of  the  snowy  white-flowered  Salvia  spinosa,  the  blue  racemed  I 

S.  verticillata,  the  stinking  tufts  of  Mar  inn  persica  and  Linum  1 

strictiim,  Peyanum,  Uarmala,  a hybrid  apparently  of  Bursa  ruhella,  \ 
the  noble  Acanthus  syriacus,  BujAeurum  nodiflorum,  B.  protrac-  •, 
turn  gilding  the  ground  with  its  yellowness,  Caucalis  leptophylla ^ . 

Phagnalon  Tenorii,  Veronica  syriaca.  Campanula  hierosulyinitanus. 
Trifolium  acfrarium , T.  xerocephalum , T.  clypeatum.,  Andropogoti  i 
puhescens,  and  the  lovely  grass,  Pemiiset U'm  asperifolium . The 
view  across  the  lake  was  very  memorable.  The  cliffs  down  which  the  •; 
Gadarene  swine  rushed  to  their  fate  were  shimmering  in  Ihe  dis- 
tance, and  later  on  in  the  evening  under  the  clear  starry  sky — the 
scene  was  fairy  like.  An  early  start  was  made  from  Tiberias,  to 
which  a very  reluctant  good-bye  was  said,  for  what  ]ilace  is  so 
linked  uji  with  trailition,  or  so  remarkable  for  its  delightful  beauty, 
and  for  its  extraordinary  geologic  and  archaeologic  interest.  Our 
first  visit  was  made  to  Capernaum,  but  many  halts  were  made  on 
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the  way.  In  a marshy  spot  we  met  with  Lythrum  meonanthum, 
Cyperivs  longus,  Scirpus  rnaritimus.  Ranunculus  muricatus  and 
R.  sardous,  also  Celsia,  Anchusa  undulata,  Ononis  pudjtsctns,  Meli- 
lotus  messanensis,  Medicago  coronata  and  Argilops  ovata.  We 
stopped  at  Bethsaida  an<l  found  about  Capernaum  many  interest- 
ing species.  VVe  descended  by  a steep  and  bad  road  to  the  Jordan — 
the  scene  after  we  had  left  of  a very  bad  motor  accident.  We  turned 
sharply  over  the  bridge,  where  it  is  said  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  then  up  an  equally  steep  ascent  for  the  most  part  over  boul- 
dei'S,  as  the  track  was  in  the  process  of  making.  The  Jordan  here 
is  very  near  its  source  fi’om  the  waters  of  Merom.  By  its  side  we 
saw  Trifolium  vesu'imiatnm , T.  alexandrinum,  T.  nervuioswm , T. 
spu./nosnm,  Ontmis  puhescens,  and  the  hills  stretching  beyond  us 
into  Syria  were  blue  with  Rchiuni  and  Anchusa,  which  showed  their 
colour  five  or  si.v  miles  away.  We  soon  ascended  to  about  3000  feet 
and  had  lunch  on  a flowery  plateau  overlooking  Lake  Huleh  with 
its  pelicans  and  wild  duck,  and  yellow  and  white  water  lilies.  All 
about  us  in  the  aidd  soil  were  tiny  plants  of  Scleranthus  vei'ticiUa- 
tws,  Valeriana  trun,c.ata,  Thlaspi  perfoJiatum,  Biscut ella , etc. 

The  time  sped  all  too  quickly,  and  we  motored  on  to  the  Customs 
House  near  Caesai-ea  Philippi,  the  modern  Banias,  where  we  were  not 
unduly  delayed,  but  were  enabled  to  add  about  a dozen  plants  to 
our  list.  We  then  motored  over  that  famous  and  immemorial  high- 
way to  Damascus,  meeting  now  some  camels  laden  with  provender 
under  the  care  of  sedate  and  stately  Arabs,  or  passing  by  a Bedouin 
encampment,  or  a Circassian  village,  and  having  for  a rampart  on 
one  side  the  long  snow-crested  Hermon  on  which  grows  the  wild 
wheat.  Vast  cornfields  were  on  either  side,  separated  by  low  stone 
divisions  and  havings  among  the  peaceful  spears  of  corn  many  de- 
lightful flowers.  Here  we  found  Psoralen  Janherfiana , Salvia 
spinosa,  Ilyacinthus  cornnsus,  Ornithognlum  na7'honense.  Vinca  li- 
hanotica,  llyoscyamus  reticidatus,  Phlomis  Nissolii,  Silene  longi- 
petnJa,  Achillea  Snnfolinn,  etc.  Then  we  could  de-scry  in  the  far 
distance  the  white  minarets  of  that  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  Damascus,  but  the  ajiproach  by  road  does  not  give  the  best  idea 
of  its  beauty.  We  jiassed  through  miles  of  fruit  trees — Apricot, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Fig,  .Mulberries,  Plums,  and  Pears,  growing  beside 
the  clear  waters  of  Abana  ami  Pharphar  to  the  Syrian  city  which 
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was  still  reverberating  with  the  Balfourian  excitement.  There  we  i 
had  a day  or  two  sight  seeing  of  Bazaars,  the  Street  called  Straight,  ; 
the  Tomb  of  Saladin,  where  we  found  Lepidiwrn  perfoliatum  and 
Bursa  ruhella,  the  splendid  Mosque  where  it  is  said  John  the  Bap- 
tist’s head  is  preserved  in  a golden  casket.  It  was  fortunate  we  saw  i 
the  beautiful  house  and  its  contents  as,  since  we  were  there,  it  has  i 
been  destroyed  by  gun  fire.  At  our  hotel  we  met  Lord  and  Lady  I 
Ed-ward  Gleichen  who  accompanied  us  on  a journey  to  the  Antile-  ( 
banon  where  we  found  the  beautiful  Gladiolus  atroviolaceus,  Alliwm.  i 
neapolitanum,  Ajuga  orientalis,  A.  Iva,  Onosrna  sericeum^  Lamium  I 
moschatum,  Androsace  maxima,  the  very  pretty  Umbellifer,  Chue-  i 
tosciadum  trichosperma,  Fumaria  arahica,  Viola  parvvla,  Silene  I 
conoidea,  Alyssum  montanum,  Stachys  graveolens,  etc.  We  also  t 
went  to  the  hills  above  Salahigeh  whence  a glorious  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained  showing  the  truth  of  the  simile  “ a diamond  set  in  emer- 
alds ” since  the  white  minarets  and  buildings  rise  over  a sea  of  i 
foliage  and  the  eye  ranges  over  miles  of  gi-een  trees  or  fruit  bios-  i 
soms.  And  there  was  Hermon  the  proud  with  its  snowy  coronets.  ‘ 
A very  pleasant  expedition  was  made  to  the  Lakes  where  Ave  got  • 
C eratocephalus  falcaius  and  all  too  soon  came  the  time  to  depart  ’ 
for  Baalbec  by  a pleasant  road  to  Shtoura  Avhere  Ave  lunched  and  had  i 

some  good  Lebanon  wine.  There  Avere  coppices  near  in  Avhich  many  > 

interesting  plants  greAv.  We  found  the  strange  looking  but  SAA-eet  » 

scented  Arum  palaestinum,  and  A.  hygrophyllu/m.  Our  course  then  ’ 

led  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Antilebanon  ranges.  l)oth  ’ 

attractive.  In  the  upland  fields  Ave  gathered  Leontice  Leoutn- 
petalon,  a solitary  Tulip,  T.  Oculi-solis,  Onosrna.  giganteum,  A»- 
chusa  sfrigosa,  Ornithogalum  narhouense,  0.  lanceolatum , Muscari  ' 
comosum  and  M.  racemosim,,  and  the  remarkable  Primus  (Amyg- 
dalus  spartioides),  the  nearly  leafless  branches  Iwing  coA^ered  Avith  i 

pink  flowers.  Here  and  there  AA^ere  solitary  storks  slowly  quartering  ’ 

the  fields  for  animal  food,  and  then,  lighted  up  by  the  declining  sun, 
the  golden  temples  of  Baalbec  came  into  vieAv,  Avhile  the  scent  of 
Hawthorn  came  to  us  from  some  bushes  near  to  the  entrance  of  the 
town.  At  the  comfortable  hotel  we  had  a peaceful  time.  The 
Temples,  even  after  those  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  maintained  their 
claim,  and  fully  came  up  to  our  high  expectations.  All  about  them 
were  rivulets  of  Avater  and  much  interesting  vegetation.  Pnemeria 
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hyhrida  grew  on  some  wall  tops.  Near  the  stone  quarries  there  is 
an  immense  block  of  stone,  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  not  yet 
separated  from  its  matrix  where  it  was  left  unsevered  2000  years 
ago.  In  the  fields  near  grew  Cramhe  Aucheri  and  orientalis,  Aris- 
tnlochia  -jHiecilantha , Taxiera  ghistifolia , Malcomia  Chia,  Caucalis 
leptophylla,  TAnaria  chalepensis^  Salvia  acetahulosa,  Phlomis  vis- 
cosa,  I/olosteu/ri  linifoliv-rn  and  LegouAa  pentagonia.  Had  time 
j)ermitted  (and  why  did  not  one  make  it  permit?)  one  Avould  have 
gone  on  to  the  “ Rose  red  city  half  as  old  as  Time,”  but  alas  our 
passage  Avas  booked  so  Ave  motored  on  up  the  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
through  delightful  scenery,  to  the  picturescpiely  situated  toAvn  c>f 
Zahle  built  upon  terraces  on  both  sides  of  the  steep  gorge  of  the 
“ Coldwater,”  a rushing  mountain  stream  (like  an  alpine  torrent) 
from  the  Lebanon.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Christians.  We 
took  a Avalk  up  the  gorge  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  toAvn  Avith 
Barharta  minor,  Bupleur'um  lihanoticum , Kentranthua  lojigiflorn^, 
Phlomis  chrymphylla^  Ajuga  Iva,  Zizyphoro  capitata,  Poa  diversi- 
folia,  var.  crassipes,  Veronica  syriaca,  Centnurea  Meryonis,  V altri- 
anella  echinata,  Galium,  judaicum,  G.  coronatum,  Malcolmia  afri- 
cana,  Gerastiurn  dichotomum,  Astragalus  galilatus,  A.  calichrous, 
etc.  The  Avalk  by  the  rushing  stream  Avas  brought  too  soon  to  an  end 
by  a violent  thunderstorm  and  torrential  rain,  Avhich  continued  for 
some  time.  When  Ave  looked  out  from  the  Avindow  in  the  morning 
the  country  round  Avas  snoAv-covered,  Avhich  promised  a cold  drive 
even  if  it  did  not  prevent  one  from  getting  over  the  Lebanon  Pass 
betAveen  Jeliel  Keneisch  and  Jebel  el  Baruk.  Howe\'er,  we  tried, 
and  though  the  hair-pin  bends  on  soft  snoAv  Avere  not  the  safest  of 
travelling  methods,  aa’o  pushed  on  through  magnificent  scenery  and 
in  intense  cold  until  Mndeirij  Avas  reached  AA-here  I got  a bright 
yelloAv-floAvered  Alyssum.  .lust  over  the  top  of  the  col  the 
snoAv  was  but  little  in  evidence  so  Ave  did  some  rock  searching  and 
saAv  in  abundance  the  Avhite-floAA’ered  Arahis  of  our  gardens,  A.  can- 
rasicum  (A.  alhida).  There  too  Avas  Barharea  mivoi\  B.  planfa- 
ginea,  Avhretia  lihanotica ^ Lamiurn  striatum  and  probablv  Cerax- 
tinm  in  flat  urn. 

TToj-e  the  scenery  was  sublime.  We  AA'ere  amid  snow  peaks, 
and  all  about  ihe  loAver  hills  A\ere  numerous  villages  some 
” perched  like  a swalloAv’.s  nest  on  the  eaA-es  ” of  pointed  hills. 
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while  numerous  pencilled  valleys  descended  to  the  foot  hills,  and  , 
beyond  glistened  Beyrout  bordering  the  purple  wine-like  sea.  We 
had  left  behind  us  the  biting  blasts  but  our  chauffeur  and  dragoman  : 
were  obdurate  about  reaching  the  Cedars,  as  the  snow  was  so  deep,  [ 
so  we  had  to  get  something  of  our  own  back  by  very  frequent  de-  ■ 
scents  from  the  car  to  the  paradise  of  plants  that  were  about  us. 
What  an  immense  variety  there  was ! Myriads  of  Cyclamens  and  i 
here  and  there  the  wonderful  Labiate,  Eremostachya  lacimata , with  l 
its  stems  and  pedicels  as  it  were  wrapped  against  the  wind  in  the 
whitest  of  wool,  and  there  were  Mollucella  spmosa,  Salvia  hierosoly-  | 
mitana,  S.  Horminum,  S.  viRcosa,  and  Orohm  variahilis.  Rarely  I 
has  one  had  a more  delightful  drive  or  a greater  gathering  of  plants,  l 
From  Beyrout  we  motored  out  to  the  gorge  of  the  Dog  River  where 
there  is  a Roman  aqueduct  still  bringing  down  water  from  the  hills,  i 
its  arches  in  some  cases  being  against  the  cliff-side,  and  then  they 
were  filled  with  Afsplenitun  Capillus-venerin.  Here  we  found  Gera-  ' 
nium  purpnreum.  Orchis  coriophoTa,  0.  pyramidalis.  Orohanche, 
lavamhdacea,  Briza  minor,  while  Vida  pereyrina,  Isatis  aleppica,  ; 
Anthyllis  tetraphyllos,  Bosa  photnicea,  Genistae,  Gytisi,  and  other 
bushy  Leguminosae  were  in  evidence,  and  there  were  Cisti  and  i 
many  Labiates,  Salvia  hierosolymitaniis,  Pimpinella  peregrina, 
Onnsma  frntescens,  T rifoliiim  clypeatum,  T . pilxilart,  Filago  spathu- 
Jato,  Ononis  hirta,  Vida  palaestina,  and  Te.ucrium  Jamiifoliwm . 
From  Beyrout  we  determined  to  drive  along  the  coast  to  Haiffa  by 
the  way  of  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Acre.  The  weather  was  glorious,  the  ' 
road  for  almost  all  of  the  way  was  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  i 
up  and  down  rocky  prominences,  the  French  Corniche  road  as  yet  ' 
unspoiled.  We  passed  by  pleasant  villages  and  olive  and  orange 
groves.  The  vegetation  was  ever  varying,  but  always  of  interest. 
Sidon  lies  embowered  in  orange  trees  laden  with  delicious  fruit  and  • 
there  were  Lemons  and  Loquats  also  on  sale.  Tn  some  places  there 
was  a great  quantity  of  the  pretty  Crucifer,  Bicofia  Liinarin,  with  ' 
its  pretty  bluish  flowers  and  its  ripe  pods  resembling  those  of  Hon- 
esty. Tn  other  places  there  was  a purple  pall  where  Limontn.w 
sinvafnm  grew  appropriately  enough  near  that  coast  where  the  pur- 
ple M urrx  was  formerly  obtained,  and  there  were  places  silvery 
white  as  with  hoar  frost  with  Paronychia  argentea,  or  in  others 
covered  with  the  velvetv  ^ferhcaga  marina,  We  also  gathered  Vail- 
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lanthia  hispida,  Biscutella  Colmnnae  and  E narthrocarpus  arcuata, 
of  which  but  little  was  left  but  the  silicles. 

Tyre  was  also  in  the  midst  of  Oranges  and  Palms.  Here,  on  a 
headland,  we  got  the  curious  Pla?itayu  cretica,  as  well  as  Trifolium 
xerocejjhalum,  and  C entaurea  arenum.  We  had  passed  by  Sarepta 
where  Elijah  lodged,  the  tomb  of  St  George,  and  sevei  al  rivers  be- 
fore reaching  the  cheerful  town.  Leaving  it  by  a hilly  road  we 
reached  the  great  plain  of  Acre  crossing  the  river  Kishon.  Taking 
to  the  sands,  with  the  waves  washing  our  wheels,  we  sped  merrily 
along,  seeing  two  huge  dead  turtles  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and 
then  reached  Haifa  nestling  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Carmel;  a busy  town, 
and  what  may  some  day  be  the  chief  feature  in  a great  haven.  We  as- 
cended Mount  Carmel,  1810  feet  high,  amid  a myriad  of  delightful 
plants.  The  air  was  redolent  of  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Cistus  and 
Myrtle.  A striking  species  was  J'emcriu-m  rosmarinifolium,  and 
there  were  Siachys  palatstina,  Bupltwrium  Fontanesii,  Lagoecia 
cuminoides,  Satureia,  Thymhra,  Valtrianella  discoidea,  Lirmm  fla- 
vum,  L.  pubescens,  Rubia  Oliveri,  S[)artium  junceu-m,  Salvia^  trilo- 
ba, Campanula  strigosa,  Legou-sia  Speculum,  Lotus  T etragonolobua^ 
as  well  as  masses  of  wild  Hollyhocks.  The  view  was  most  beautiful — 
the  coast  with  its  numerous  headlands,  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow- 
topped  ridge  of  Hermon.  Afterwards  we  motored  along  the  road 
towards  Jaffa.  This  never-to-be-forgotten  day  fitly  terminated  our 
Palestine  journey,  and  we  retraced  our  Avay  to  Cairo,  and  then 
sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  alighting  for  a short  time  at  Brin- 
disi, then  en  fete  to  welcome  our  Air  Minister,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
who  was  on  our  ship.  As  a pleasant  compliment  to  Britain  the 
native  Government  sent  an  escort  of  seven  seaplanes  to 
Brindisi,  where  four  more  came  out  and  did  their  spectacular  evo- 
lutions in  the  air  alxive  and  around  us.  The  R.H.  L.  A.  Amery, 
Bishop  Gore,  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  Gleichen,  and  Mr  Howard 
Carter  were  fellow-passengers  on  the  very  pleasant  journey,  and 
after  a fleeting  glimpse  at  St  IMarks  at  Venice  we  entered  the  wagon- 
lit  and  journeyed  straight  through  to  Oxford,  having  had  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable — if  expensive — journeys  I have  ever  experienced. 
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NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

By  G.  Claridge  Druce. 

After  motoring  round  northern  Scotland  in  early  August  Mr  and 
Mrs  Williamson,  Mr  Churchill  and  I sailed  from  Hull  to  Oslo,  and 
there  Mr  Williamson  hired  an  eight  cylinder  Cadillac  and  chauffeur 
to  drive  us  through  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  season  was  a little  more 
advanced  than  on  our  last  visit.  The  drought  had  hastened  on 
vegetation  so  much  that  the  country  was  much  less  flowery  than  be- 
fore. We  drove  from  Oslo  through  pretty  country  to  Honefoss  and 
on  to  Fagernes,  about  200  kilos,  seeing  on  our  way  Calla  palustris 
in  good  flower,  and  /I ieradum  umbdlatiim  looking  very  ornamen- 
tal and  different  in  facies  from  our  j)lant.  Anthemis  iinctoria  is 
often  an  adventive  plant  following  the  railway.  Then  we  drove 
through  beautiful  scenery  by  Cjovik  on  the  lake  to  Lillehannner 
where  there  are  some  fine  waterfalls,  on  to  Otta,  where  we  got  Nym- 
phaea  pwtnila,  Dombaas  and  through  the  Dovrefeld  to  Kongsvold. 
On  this  journey  many  of  tlie  rarest  alpines  were  noted,  including 
Arahis  alpina,  Arenaria  uliginosa , Carex  ati-ofu^ca,  C.  Lachenalii, 
C.  alphia,  C.  cespitosa,  C.  atrata,  C.  puwcijiora,  Eriophorum  alpi- 
num,  Geniiarui  suecica,  G . lingidata,  Phyllodoce  caerulea,  Capsella 
gallica,  Cardarnine  hellidifolia,  Lychnis  alpina  and  Stellaria  caly- 
cantha.  One  may  say  that  although  Sagina  saginoides  was  noticed 
in  several  places  one  could  not  find  S.  scotica.  Kongsvold  is  over 
3000  feet  in  altitude,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  The  plants  there  had 
suffered  much  from  the  drought.  A pretty  full  account  was  given 
in  Rep.  B.E.C.  786,  1922,  of  this  area,  and  we  saw  most  of  the  plants 
noticed  then,  including  Saxifraga  cespitosa.,  S.  cernua  (in  good 
flower)  and  Carex  atrofmea.  Poa  laxa  grew  close  to  the  roadway, 
and  the  moors  were  a wondei-ful  sight  of  aljiine  willows.  Salix  glan- 
ca,  S.  lanato,  S.  hastata.  and  Befidn  vmui  were  pre-eminent.  Aconi- 
tum  septentrionnle  was  past  its  best,  but  the  alpine  Ilieracia  were 
in  great  show.  The  i-are  alpine,  Poa.  jemtlandica  Alimp,  was  found 
in  small  quantity,  akso  Eryshmun  hieracli folium  and  Chaerofolivni 
sylvestre,  var.  angustisccta  Druce.  Near  lljerkin  grew  Gevfiana 
islandica,  G.  iingtdata , G.  tenclla,  Poa  arciica,  Agropyron  viola- 
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ceium,  Poa  alpigena,  etc.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Driva,  as  later  on  at 
Merok,  I saw  Galtha  radicans^  not  hitherto  recorded  in  the  Norge 
Floras.  There,  too,  was  Diapensia  lapponica.  We  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  energy  to  climb  Snaehatter,  which  is  a prominent  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Kongsvold.  We  then  retraced  our  way  to  Dom- 
baas,  and  went  down  the  Romsdell  Valley  to  Aandalness,  and  to  the 
Isfjorden  for  the  glorious  view.  We  saw  the  car  driven  down  two 
planks  to  the  small  steamer  only  about  as  broad  as  the  car  was  long, 
with  the  level  of  the  water  four  feet  below  the  pier.  This  being  dex- 
terously managed,  we  went  to  Vestnes  and  drove  to  Soholt  where 
Carex  'maritima  and  Arnica  niontana  grow.  The  car  was  again  put 
on  a l)oat  to  take  us  to  Geiranger.  There  grew  Midgedium  and 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  both  over  flower,  but  Caltha  radicans  and 
J uncus  alpinus  were  obtained.  We  drove  by  Merok  to  the  glacier- 
pass  in  glorious  weather.  The  mountain  slopes  near  the  ice  were 
covered  with  myriads  of  Hiei-acia,  the  alpine  sections  being  well  re- 
presented, and  Ranunculus  glacialis,  Ccntiana  nivalis,  Veronica 
alpina,  Agrostis  borealis,  Poa  laxa  and  Silene  acaulis  still  in  flower. 
Descending  by  the  wonderful  road  we  reached  Hjelle  and  then 
followed  along  the  lakes  to  Loen,  gathering  Mentha  gentilis,  a rare 
Norge  plant,  on  our  way.  We  had  a glorious  day  at  Loen,  but  ob- 
tained nothing  new.  Epilohiwrn  collinu-m  was  mostly  over  flower, 
but  we  saw  much  W oodsia  ilvensis  and  Asplenium  septentrionale. 
We  drove  9U  kilos  up  the  glacier  pass  to  Grotli  where  C erastium 
cerastioides  and  Gnaphalium  norvegicum  were  in  profusion.  The 
moors  were  covered  with  Ruhus  Chamaemorus  in  splendid  fruit,  and 
delicious  it  is  when  it  is  quite  ripe. 

We  had  a very  long  run  from  Grotli  to  Otta,  and  slept  at  Dom- 
baas  from  the  hotel  of  which  a wonderful  view  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  next  day  we  went  over  the  Dovrefeld  a second  time  and  were 
enabled  to  gather  a Druha  which  I noticed  from  the  train  three 
years  before.  It  proved  to  be  very  robust  D.  incana.  J).  rupestris 
is  much  larger  than  the  Ben  Lawers  plant.  In  the  Driva  Valley  we 
found  Rif-mex  arifolius  and  Veronica  longifolia,  the  latter  quite 
naturalised  on  a hill  slope.  We  reached  Trondhjem  in  lime  for  din- 
ner, the  scenery  being  delightful  the  whole  way.  Here  we  spent  a 
day  or  so,  and  ihon  started  for  Sweden  by  driving  along  the  Fjord 
by  Levanger  (88  kilos)  to  Storlien,  the  border  town.  The  border 
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summit  is  850  m.  above  sea  level.  We  at  once  began  making  a list  i 
of  plants  noticed.  It  was  new  country  to  me  for,  with  the  exception  t 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  all  the  other  European  countries  have  been  \ 
visited.  The  first  100  species  were  a foretaste  of  what  we  saw  for  i 
the  next  week  or  so.  They  included  Comm  suecica,  the  bright  red  | 
berries  of  which  were  a great  ornament  in  the  woods,  Linnuea,  Py-  { 
rola  secwnda,  Vaccinium  Vttis-idaea^  Gnaphalium  norvegicwm,  j 
Itnmex  arifolius,  Samsurta  alpinu,  Ruhuji  saxatilis  and  Anteii nariu 
dioica.  \ 

Near  Foss  we  found  Gcritiana  sv>ecica  in  good  bloom.  Our  way  [ 
led  through  such  vegetation  till  we  reached  Are  where  there  is  some  i 
cultivation.  We  found  a very  comfortable  hotel — or  rather  several  ( 

of  them,  under  the  same  excellent  management.  We  dined  t 

in  one  and  sle])t  in  anothei',  both  scrupulously  clean,  with  i' 
good  attendance  and  food.  This  is  true  of  almost  every  , 

])lace  we  visited.  Ai'e  is  a great  country  for  alpine  work,  especially  [ 

the  mountain  Areskutan.  Then  we  had  over  a 200  kilo  drive  ! 

through  Jamtland.  e passed  by  lakes  ami  through  spruce  forests  I 

by  Morsil  to  Ostersund,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake,  seeing  | 

much  Betwla  nnna  on  our  way.  From  an  adjacent  eminence  the 
view  cojuprises  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  Switzerland  and 
more  than  twice  that  of  Wales.  Then  we  went  on  to  Ange  through 
wild  countiy.  Indeed  at  one  time  it  .seemed  we  should  have  to  stay 
all  night  in  the  forest  for  the  road  had  dwindled  to  a track.  Here  | 

for  the  first  time  I saw  Sysimhrium  araneosuni . Near  An<re  we  saw  i 

plenty  of  Carex  cespitosa,  also  Lycopodium  complanatum , L.  anno-  j 
tinimn  and  Juncm  alpinm.  Then  Ave  journeyed  170  kilos  bv  the  I 
river  Lj ungen,  Avith  a large  electric  poAver  station  Avorked  by  the  side  | 

of  the  falls,  passing  into  the  desolate  Avilderness  of  Halsingsland,  and  I 

by  Lake  \axman,  Ave  reached  Ljusdal.  Lysiinach  ia-  thyrsi  flora  Avas  | 

common  by  the  lakes  and,  as  the  dry  season  had  much  reduced  the  i 

Avater,  there  Avas  a foreshore  attractive  to  visit,  for  Ranuncuhrs  rep- 
tans  Avas  abundant,  hlatme,  (local),  Suhidarw  agnafira , in  thou- 
.sands,  making  a SAvard.  Il  Avas  rather  remarkable  (hat  Avhile  R. 
reptans  Avas  so  connnon,  I did  not  see  Fla/nmida  till  about  the  nitifh 
day.  Keeping  near  the  river  Ave  reached  Bollnas  passing  through 
attractive  scenery.  From  this  place  it  is  200  kilos  to  l^j^sala. 

Till ough  the  trees  of  a spruce  forest  one  could  see  a moor  shoAA'in"'  a 
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yellowish-green  tint  which  demanded  investigation.  We  found  it 
fringed  with  Ledwrn  palustre  past  flower,  but  fruiting  in  abundance. 
It  was  a sphagnum  moor  which  the  dry  weather  allowed  one  to  walk 
on  in  safety.  It  seemed  as  if  bushels  of  red  currants  had  been  scat- 
tered over  its  surface — this  was  fruiting  Oxycoccus,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  Car  ex  rnagellanica  and  C.  limosa,  but  the  conspicuous 
yellow  colour  was  due  to  fruiting  spikes  of  Scheuchzeria,  which  was 
there  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  One  will  never  see  such  a sight 
again.  Andromeda  FolifoUa  and  Calamoyrostis  arundinacea  were 
frequent  as  in  many  other  parts.  We  stopped  at  an  important  town 
Gafle,  the  oldest  town  in  Norrland,  with  pretty  public  gardens.  On 
our  way  we  gathered  Cant pannJa  potula. 

Nearing  Upsala  the  country  became  cultivated,  and  it  was  with 
some  botanic  thrill  we  entered  the  town  of  Linnaeus,  a delightful 
old-world  town  situated  in  a level  and  fertile  plain  with  the  river 
Fyris  flowing  through  its  streets.  There  is  a capital  hotel,  the  Grand 
Royal.  Close  by  is  the  great  Gothic  Cathedral  (A.D.  1260-1435), 
where  we  saw  the  monument  of  the  great  botanist  with  a bas  relief 
and  the  inscription  “ Carolo  Linne,  Botanicorum  Principi  amici 
et  discipulo  MDCCXCVIII.”  The  Botanic  Gardens  were  visited,  in 
which  we  saw  much  of  interest.  In  the  University  Libraiy  we  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  see  in  a conspicuous  show  case  the  copy  of  the  “Dil- 
lenian  Herbarium”  with  a suitable  inscription  which  was  sent  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  Upsala  on  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary 
of  Linnaeus.  The  courteous  librarian  pointed  out  its  beautiful  bind- 
ing as  it  rested  in  the  show  case,  which  at  my  request  he  opened — 
and  as  I had  it  in  my  hand  he  remarked  to  my  friend  that  I seemed 
interested  in  it — “ Yes,”  was  the  repjly,  “ you  see  he  was  one  of  its 
authors.”  It  was  a delightful  city,  and  on  one  of  the  walks  up  to 
the  Carolina  Park  w'e  saw  on  a hillock  Silene  nutans,  Potentilla 
mpina,  and  Artemisia  campestris  within  the  confines  of  the  city — 
plants  which  Linnaeus  himself  probably  saw  there.  In  another 
direction  we  also  explored  one  of  his  favourite  areas.  There  we 
saw  a Sedum,  his  S.  Telephium,  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
British  plant.  It  was  associated  with  a curious  jumble — Asplenium 
septentrional e,  Artemisia  campestris,  Phleum  Phleoides,  Veronica 
spicata,  Sderanthus  perennis,  Bromus  erectns,  Ilerniaria  glabra, 
Filago  montana,  Anthemis  tinctoria  and  Carlina  vulgaris.  We 
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then  drove  on  to  Hanimarby,  the  old  dwelling-place  of  Lin- 
naeus, now  converted  into  a museum  of  things  connected  with  the 
botanist,  with  some  of  his  books  and  his  clothes  and  his  furniture. 
The  garden  contains  such  plants  as  Linnaeus  grew  there.  Spread- 
ing on  to  the  adjacent  moorland  was  Lilimn  Martagon  in  fruit,  and 
close  by  was  C entaurea  Jacea  L.,  sub-sp.  arigustifolia  Gugl.  Not 
far  away  from  Hammarby,  on  our  way  to  Stockholm,  was  a wooded 
heath  where  there  was  a great  quantity  of  the  striking  Melamjjyrum 
tuinioroswni  with  its  beautiful  contrast  of  orange-yellow  and  violet- 
blue  blossoms.  With  it  was  Fyrola  secunda.  Through  flatter  coun- 
ti’y  we  motored  to  Stockholm  where  we  were  sumptuously  housed  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  with  its  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  of  the  Iloyal 
Castle  opposite.  Here  we  met  our  most  esteemed  honorary  member. 
Emeritus  Professor  C.  Lindman,  who  we  were  glad  to  see  was  re- 
covering from  his  severe  illness.  We  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Professor  G.  Sannerson,  who  added  Cerastium  cerastioides  to  the 
British  Flora.  He  found  it  on  Crossfell.  The  Botanical  Institute 
is  finely  situated  and  splendidly  equipped.  There,  too,  we  met  Dr 
Duhlstedt,  and  in  our  hotel  was  Professor  D’Arcy  Thompson.  Dr 
Lindman  accompanied  us  on  a delightful  expedition  to  Saltsjobaden. 
There  we  gathered  Geranium  bohemicum  and  saw  the  leaves  of  the 
newly-described  G.  deirrehensum,  a recently  separated  species.  We 
also  saw  Arctium  tomentosum  (which  should  be  looked  out  for  in 
northern  Britain),  Sorhus  suecica,  Selinum  carvifolia,  and  Anemone 
Hepatica.  Lindman  also  showed  us  two  of  his  new  Crataegi  not  as 
yet  noticed  in  Britain,  and  we  saw  some  delightful  Dalecarlican 
children  dances.  We  then  determined  to  visit  Dalecarlica  and 
motored  to  Eukoping,  Salan  and  Hedemora  (about  200  kilos),  where 
we  got  Ajuga  pyramidalis,  Suhtdaria,  Juncus  compressus,  J.  al- 
pinus,  U tricularia  intermedia  and  vulgaris  and  Alchemilla  pastora- 
lis.  Then  to  Falun  and  to  Rattvik,  about  180  kilos.  Falun  is  the 
chief  town  in  Dalarne,  celebrated  for  its  great  copper  mines,  worked 
as  long  ago  as  the  13th  centxiry.  From  them  over  fifty  million 
pounds  worth  has  been  extracted.  It  is  an  e.xtraordinary  sight.  On 
our  way  we  got  in  Usgone  Lake  Elatine,  LimoselJa,  lsoetes,  U tricu- 
laria vulgaris,  Uerniaria  glabra,  Polygonum  minus,  and  Kitella 
gracilis.  A quiet  day  was  spent  at  the  delightful  hotel,  Silkansborg, 
at  Rattvik,  at  the  head  of  the  very  large  lake  Siljian  in  very  pic- 
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turesque  scenery.  There  we  saw  the  small-flowered  form  of  Gtrani'wm 
sylvaticu7n,  Galiwni  erectum  x verum,  Polygonium  viviparurn,  Cus- 
cuta  twropaea,  and  Salix  pentandra.  From  Rattvik  we  had  a long 
drive  of  228  kilos  to  Filipstad,  passing  through  Ludvika  on  Lake 
Vessman,  stopping  for  the  night  at  Filipstad  which  is  superbly 
situated. 

Our  last  day  in  Sweden  was  spent  in  driving  from  Filipstad  to 
Kill  and  Arvika  on  the  Alga  fiord,  which  is  connected  with  Lake 
Vaner,  and  then  to  Charlottenburg,  a delightful  although  very  hilly 
journey,  the  switchbacks  sometimes  being  very  steep.  Just  before 
we  reached  our  destination  we  saw  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
very  beautiful  fern  Struthiopteris,  also  Carex  pallescens,  Elcocharis 
acicxdaris  and  Aloptcwrus  fulvus.  Leaving  Charlottenberg  in  the 
morning,  we  passed  the  frontier  and  had  a pleasing  but  uneventful 
journey  into  Oslo,  where  Ave  had  a very  charming  interview  with 
Prof.  J.  and  Mrs  Holmboe  at  the  delightful  botanical  gardens.  These 
are  splendidly  equipped  and  there  is  a well-housed  herbarium  with 
laboratories. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  SALIX  LIST  IN  THE  LONDON 

CATALOGUE. 

By  John  Fraser. 

As  the  compiler  of  the  list  and  the  comital  numbers  of  the 
Salices  in  “The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,”  eleventh  edi- 
tion, I have  been  asked  to  explain  the  differences  between  my  list  and 
those  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  and  “ The  Cambridge  Flora.”  The 
list  was  written  entirely  as  a simple  means  of  classifying  the  species, 
varieties,  forms  and  hybrids  of  a complicated  genus  in  the  herbaria 
of  collectors,  and  Avith  this  object  in  vieAV,  the  names  of  the  parents 
of  each  hybrid  or  supposed  hybrid  aie  Avritten  in  alphabetical  or- 
der; the  varieties  and  forms  are  also  Avritten  alphabetically.  Both 
parents  of  a hybrid  may  have  been  the  seed-bearer  in  turn,  but  in 
each  case  the  hybrid  remains  the  same,  and  likeAvise  the  name  given 
it.  The  alphabetical  order  of  Avriting  the  names  does  not  invalidate 
nor  confuse  the  hybrid  in  any  way,  and  if  this  Avere  universally  ob- 
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served  it  would  sometimes  jjrevent  one  and  the  same  hybrid  from 
being  recorded  or  listed  twice  under  the  two  names  of  the  parents. 
The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  followed  the  alphabetical  order  in  his  list  in 
the  tenth  edition  of  “The  Catalogue,”  so  I make  no  claim  to  have  in- 
vented it.  If  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  the  differences  between  his 
list  and  mine  will  mostly  disappear. 

Some  explanation  is  needed  to  account  for  the  differences  between 
the  order  observed  in  his  “ Monograph  of  the  British  Willows,” 
and  the  list  in  “ The  London  Catalogue;”  but  the  author  himself 
explains  the  more  important  differences  in  his  book.  With  regard 
to  the  comital  numbers,  some  figures  appear  within  brackets,  which 
are  meant  to  indicate  either  that  the  county  records  are  doubtful  or 
that  the  W illows  have  been  ^slanted,  or  that  the  species  are  known  or 
believed  to  be  extinct  in  some  counties.  S.  daphnoides  and  S.  prui- 
nosa  are  enclosed  within  parentheses  to  indicate  that  they  are  not 
natives  of  Britain.  E.  F.  Linton  omits  S.  pndnosa  from  his  Mono- 
graph. or  may  consider  it  only  a form  of  S.  daphnoides-,  but  it  was 
the  narrow-leaved  WTllow  that  was  recorded  from  Great  Ayton, 
Cleveland,  and  Wensleydale,  North  Yorkshire,  by  Messrs  W’ard, 
Mudd  and  J.  G.  Baker,  in  all  the  British  Floras  published  between 
1855  and  1874.  N.  acutifolia-  WTlld.  was  the  name  most  often  used, 
but  various  others  have  been  given.  Wimmer,  “ Salices  Europeae,” 
p.  9,  adopts  S.  prwinosa  Wendland  (1830).  This  makes  a large 
spreading  bush  with  long,  slender  twigs  that  bend  or  droop  down- 
wards with  the  weight  of  their  own  foliage.  The  leaves  are  always 
very  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuate  to  a slender  point,  and 
regularly  glandular-serrate  or  glandular-crenate.  The  bark  in 
winter  is  reddish-chestnut  or  blackish-violet;  and  in  summer  is 
densely  pruinose,  almost  white.  S.  daphnoides  grows  into  the  form 
of  a tree  20-35  feet  high,  with  much  shorter  twigs,  more  torulose, 
densely  set  with  short,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  in  sum- 
mer, and  with  catkins  in  spring;  the  twigs  are  green,  or  reddish 
and  less  pruinose  than  in  the  other  sjiecies.  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve these  Willows  anywhere  near  London,  to  which  the  public  has 
access,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  silky  catkins,  between 
November  and  March. 

E.  F.  Linton  has  raised  S.  Hoff  maim  ian  a Sm.  from  the  rank  of 
a variety  in  the  previous  Catalogue  to  that  of  a sub-species  under 
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S.  triandra ; and  lowered  S.  decipiens  Hoffmann  to  the  rank  of  a 
sub-species  under  S.  fragilis  L.  x S.  stipularis  and  x S.  acuminata 
are  placed  under  S.  viminalis,  which  was  obviously  one  of  the  par- 
ents. The  other  is  not  so  clear,  though  one  can  readily  guess  that 
the  large  size  of  the  leaves  and  catkins  of  x S.  acuminata  is  due  to 
S.  Gaprea,  while  the  striae  under  the  bark  would  indicate  S.  cinerea 
as  well.  If  I w^ere  to  hazard  a guess  it  would  be  such  a cross  as  {S. 
Capreax  viminalis)  X (S.  cinerea  x vim  malis),  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  seed  parent  in  either  case.  x S.  stijndaris  and  x S. 
acuminata  are  therefore  just  where  Smith  left  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  except  that  the  x denotes  that  they  are 
hybrids  and  not  true  species.  Another  common  Willow,  frequently 
met  with,  is  S.  hahylonica  L.,  also  described  in  the  Monograph  above 
mentioned,  but  no  one  would  mistake  this  for  a British  species. 
Hybrids  between  it  and  S.  fragllis  and  S.  alba  occur,  but  they  also 
are  planted. 

With  the  above  alterations  and  eliminations  the  British  Willows 
just  number  eighteen  species,  many  hybrids,  a few  varieties  and 
forms,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  described  by  Smith  and  Lin- 
naeus as  species.  Dr  F.  B.  White  said,  “ Since,  theoretically, 
every  species  of  Salix  can  hybridise  with  every  other  species,  the  18 
British  species  ....  should  produce  about  144  binary  hybrids.” 
Only  57  of  these  are  lecorded  for  Britain;  and  11  ternary  hybrids. 
Although  Linnaeus,  Smith  and  Wulfen  described  the  forms  of  S. 
repens  as  species,  these  have  now  lieen  reduced  to  forms.  Smith’s 
so-called  species  can  be  matched  at  the  present  day  with  care  in  get- 
ting representative  specimens,  and  I have  listed  them  because  en- 
thusiastic collectors  desire  to  add  them  to  their  herbaria. 

The  eighteen  British  sjiecies  follow  each  other  exactly  in  the 
sequence  given  by  E.  F.  Linton  in  his  Monogi  aph.  The  hybrids 
that  follow  S.  purimrea  in  the  Monograph  differ  from  the  order 
given  in  “ The  London  Catalogue.”  This  was  due  to  the  author’s 
desire  to  keep  all  the  Synandrae  together  for  the  convenience  of  de- 
scription, since  all  of  them  have  the  stamens  connate  or  partly  so. 
For  a similar  reason,  he  kept  all  of  the  hybrids  of  S.  viminalis  wdth 
the  Capreae  (S.  aurifa,  S.  Gapren  and  .S',  cinerea)  together  on  ac- 
count of  “ their  close  alliance  and  general  i-esemblance.”  In  one 
ease  I diffei-  from  him  in  legarding  .S',  ferruginea  G.  Andersson  as 
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of  different  parentage  from  S.  aurita  x viminalis.  I have  seen 
numerous  plants  of  this  Willow,  so  carefully  described  by  Smith  as 
having  the  “ leaves  thin,  lanceolate,  with  wavy  crenatures  and  small 
teeth;  minutely  hairy  on  both  sides  ....  leaves  pale  green,  greyish 
and  often  rusty  beneath.”  The  thin  and  very  short  pubescence,  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  become  rusty  beneath  induce  me  to  look 
to  S.  cinerea  for  these  characters,  and  to  name  the  hybrid  S.  cinerea 
X viminalis.  Wimmer  makes  S.  ferruyinea  Forbes  a synonym  of 
this  hybrid.  I have  seen  specimens  named  S.  feiTuginea  by  Leefe 
that  were  S.  avrita  x vimi?mlis,  so  it  is  easy  to  make  a mistake  by 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  two.  The  last-named  hybrid  has  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  silky  with  a dense  covering  of  hairs,  loosely 
adpressed. 

A third  breach  of  the  alphabetical  sequence  in  the  Monograph 
occurs  amongst'  the  hybrids  of  the  Capi-eae  with  S.  Andersoniana, 
previously  known  as  S.  nigricans  Sm.  The  descriptions  were  all  in 
type  and  in  position,  before  the  author  decided  to  eliminate  the 
last  name,  as  a nomen  confvsum.  This  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  though  it  jdayed  havoc  with  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names.  Smith  descidbed  S.  nigricans  from  male  specimens  brought 
from  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  Avhere  they  do  not  now  exist.  I have 
seen  Smith’s  cf  specimens  Nos.  2 and  .3  from  Mr  Crowe’s  garden  in 
1800,  and  they  appeai-ed  to  me  to  be  S.  Ande.rsonianax  phylicifulia, 
and  possibly  cidtivated  exotics.  These  cf  specimens  he  combined 
with  9 specimens  from  Lapland  and  so  described  his  S.  nigricans, 
though  the  two  forms  of  leaves  were  different.  In  trying  lo  match 
S.  nigricans  Sru.,  as  figured  in  “ Eng.  Bot.,  ed.  2,  pi.  1368,”  in 
the  Highlands  I found  I had  got  the  hybrid  S.  Andersoniana  x Cap- 
rea  xidiyhcifoha.  The  name,  N.  Andersaniana.  Sm.  gets  one  out  of 
the  difficulty,  as  the  type  of  the  species,  since  drawings,  description 
and  specimens  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  type.  Some 
sixty  oi-  more  forms  of  S.  nigricans  have  been  descrilied  as  species 
or  otherwise.  The  belief  is  that  most  of  the  Highland  forms  de- 
scribed by  Smith  as  species  are  now  extinct,  and  that  their  ]>laces 
ai-e  taken  by  an  equal  or  gi'eater  nunil)ei-  of  others.  Many  of  them 
consisted  of  forms  of  that  pi'otean  hybrid  S.  Andersoniana  x phyllri- 
folxa.  Where  the  two  spec'ies  givov  together  in  considerable  num- 
bers it  is  difficult  to  find  either  of  tliem  juire.  WHllows  being  ento- 
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mophilous,  and  these  two  species  being  closely  related  and  flower- 
ing contemporaneously,  insects,  especially  bees,  cross  and  mix  them 
up  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  best  way  to  get  over  this  difficul- 
ty is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  S.  Andersoniana  and 
S.  phylicifolia  as  defined  by  the  Scandinavian  salicologist,  S.  J. 
Enander,  and  E.  F.  Linton.  All  bushes  or  specimens  that  mix  or 
confuse  these  characters  are  best  classified  under  S.  Andersoniana 
X phylicifolia. 

Although  I have  cf  and  $ specimens  of  five  varieties  or  forms 
of  S.  triandra,  L.,  I have  not  burdened  the  list  with  them.  They 
are  enumerated  and  named  by  Andersson.  They  include  the  sub- 
species S.  Iloffmanniana  (Sm.).  In  introducing  S.  triandrax 
viminalis  b.  Trevirani  (Spr.)  to  the  list  of  British  Willows,  I have 
been  actuated  by  the  much  greater  length  and  width  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Hereford  and  Staffordshire  specimens,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
old  Surrey  bush,  as  compared  with  the  small  and  narrow  leaves  of 
the  form  a.  hi ppophae folia  (ThuilL).  The  former  is  always  c/  in 
my  experience,  with  stout  catkins ; the  latter  always  9 "’ith  slender 
catkins.  Other  examples  of  one  sex  only  in  Britain  are  sub-species 
S.  decipiens  (Hoffm.)  cf,  S.  undnlata  Ehrh.  9?  xS.  acumin- 
ata Sm.,  9 • hexandra  Ehrh.  is  now  stated  to  be  the  hybrid  S. 
nlbax  fragilis  X pentandi'a,  so  that  I have  put  S.  Ehrhartiana  Sm. 
in  its  place  for  the  British  S.  alba  x pentandra.  The  forms  placed 
under  S.  purp^/rea  as  f.  Lamhertiana  (Sm.)  and  f.  W oolgariana 
(Borr.),  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical,  as  T have  proved,  by  collect- 
ing both  forms  from  the  same  bushes,  and  by  cultivation.  I have 
also  seen  them  as  gathered  by  another  collector  from  one  and  the 
same  bush.  The  oblong  leaves  of  f.  Lamhertiarra  are  the  product  of 
stooled  bushes,  or  strong  shoots  from  the  base  of  tall  bushes.  This 
is  the  older  of  the  two  names.  The  cuneate-obovate  leaves  of  f. 
W oolgariana  are  the  product  of  old  or  adult  bmshes.  E.  viminalis, 
b.  intricafa  Leefe  is  fairly  frequent  in  Surrey,  but  unimportant. 
So  far  as  T have  seen,  the  narrow  or  linear  leaves  of  S.  viminalis,  c. 
linearifolia  are  of  doubtfid  constancy,  because  bushes  or  small  trees 
that  aie  aIIowe<l  to  get  old  produce  leaves  of  decreasing  width  ; yet 
many  peojile  collect  them.  Where  names  given  by  E.  B.  White  or 
Andersson  are  lo  be  excluded  from  ceidain  hybrids,  the  alterations 
are  due  to  the  oi  iticisms  of  S.  .1.  Enander  and  E.  F.  Linton. 
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DIFFERENCES  FROM  THE  CAMBRIDGE  FLORA. 

In  the  above  work  it  is  assumed  that  S.  tindulata  Ehrh.  and  S. 
la/iceolata  Sm.  are  not  synonymous,  the  former  being  placed  under 
S.  afbaxtriandra  and  the  latter  under  S.  triandra  x viminalis.  ' 
The  glabrous  ovary  of  xS.  uiululata  is  against  the  theory  that  S. 
vimifirdis  had  any  part  in  the  pai-entage.  Ehrhart  described  his  i 
plant  as  having  hairy  ovaries,  but  his  description  must  have  been  ■ 
faulty  since  they  are  glabrous  in  his  own  specimen.  The  actual  size 
of  the  leaves  of  a dried  specimen  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  estab-  i 
lish  a real  difference  between  two  Willows,  since  they  are  always  the  , 
victims  of  their  immediate  surroundings,  yet  “ The  Cambridge 
Flora  ” lays  great  stress  on  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  Smith’s  S.  Imi- 
ceolnfa  as  compared  with  Ehrhart’s  S.  undulata.  Plants  of  S.  Inn- 
ceolatd  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  can  furnish  twigs  with  smaller 
leaves  than  those  given  for  S.  nndrdata,  and  longer  ones  than  those  i 
mentioned  for  S.  lanceolaia.  S.  hi pjyophae folia  Thuill.  has  pubes- 
cent ovaries,  leaves  that  are  ]»ubescent  at  first,  with  obscurely  serru- 
late or  crenulate  leaves  and  cpiite  different  stipules  from  S.  lanceo- 
latn,  so  that  the  two  could  scarcely  have  had  the  same  parentage.  ' 
Even  Smith  himself,  in  his  mature  judgment,  admitted  that  S.  Ian-  i 
oeolatn.  and  S.  umdulata  were  synonymous  (18.30  and  1840);  Wim-  i 
mer  followed  suit  in  1866,  and  E.  F.  Linton  in  1913. 

T’nder  S.  fragilix,  var.  latifolia  Andersson  the  figuies  of  Sm.  l 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1807,  and  Forl>es  Sal.  Wol.  t.  27  are  quoted  as  repre-  • 
senting  such  a variety.  In  my  opinion  both  figures  represent  S.  alha  1 
X frngilist  (riridis  Fr.),  even  though  they  are  there  named  S.  fragiJis^.  \ 
The  artist  has  made  the  ovary  appeal-  sessile,  whereas  it  should  be  : 
shortly  pedicellate.  I could  not  imagine  any  form  of  S.  fragilis  as  I 
having  a sessile  ovary.  Under  S.  alha  x fragilis  {viruhs  Fr.)  the  I 
figure  of  S.  Bussell  ion  a,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1808,  is  quoted  and  the  leaves  \ 
represented  are  said  to  be  from  a copjiiced  shoot.  I consider  them  i 
quite  natural  and  that  they  rejiresent  the  ordinary  British  S.  fra-  ! 
gilix.  The  deep,  irregular  serralures  of  the  leaves,  and  the  subulate, 
gradually  tapered  ovary  attest  this. 

The  author  of  “ The  Cambridge  British  Flora  ” takes  a different 
method  of  dealing  with  the  intricate  forms  of  i8.  repens  L.  from  that 
adopted  in  “ The  London  Catalogue,”  but  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  an  easy  way  of  solving  the  problems  : but  he 
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hopes  more  attention  may  be  given  to  the  study  of  varieties  and 
forms  of  species,  and  that  some  more  of  Smith’s  described  forms  of 
S.  repens  may  be  rehabilitated.  He  arranges  them  in  three  groups, 
the  first  of  which  is  (a)  S.  repens,  var.  ericetorum  Wimmer  et  Gra- 
bowski.  This  includes  S.  repens  Sm.,  S.  jrrostrata  Sm.,  S.  repens, 
var.  vulr/aris  Koch,  S.  repens,  var.  genuina  Syme  Eng.  Bot.  viii., 
240  (1868),  including  var.  prostrata,  var.  ascendens,  and  var.  par- 
vifolia.  The  second  group  (b)  is  placed  under  S.  repens,  var.  fusca 
Wimmer  et  Grabowski,  and  includes  Syme’s  incubacea,  var.  lanata 
of  MM.  Camus,  S.  fusca  L.,  S.  xncvdyacea  L.,  S.  incubacea  Sm.  and 
of  other  authors.  The  third  group  (c)  contains  S.  repens,  var.  ar- 
gentea  of  Syme’s  Eng.  Bot.  viii.,  248.  I have  sheets  repre.senting 
all  the  forms  mentioned  under  S.  repens  L.,  except  the  typical  S. 
incwhacea  L.,  and  S.  prostrata  Sm.  Most  of  them  are  from  Surrey, 
e.Ycept  S.  repens,  var.  argentea. 

S.  nigricans  Sm.  is  retained  in  The  Camb.  Brit.  FI.,  but  I have 
given  the  reasons  above  for  the  change  to  S.  Andersoniana.  One 
point  here  calls  for  explanation.  Two  sub-varieties  are  created 
here,  namely,  (a)  sub-var.  leiocarpa  nobis,  and  (b)  eriocarpa  nobis. 
-S'.  Andersonmna  Sm.  had  a glabrous  ovary,  and  S.  J.  Enander,  the 
eminent  Swedish  salicologist,  says  the  ovary  is  always  glabrous;  E. 
F.  Linton  says,  “ pubescent  in  some  forms.” 

Under  -S',  herhace ay.  Janata,  two  forms  have  been  described, 
namely,  x S.  Sadleri  A.  & G.  Camus,  and  x S.  stephania  White. 
The  former  is  the  older  name,  and  as  the  plant  under  cultivation 
developed  characters  showing  the  parentage  given,  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  botanist  would  recogni.se  it.  -S',  stephania,  therefore, 
sinks  to  a .synonym  of  x -S'.  Sadleri,  l>ecause  two  names  for  the 
same  hybrid  are  unnecessary. 

Under  S.  herbarea  x Jappomini , four  hybrid  Willows  are  named. 
All  of  them  have  been  well  scrutinised  by  E.  F.  Linton,  assisted  by 
S.  ,T.  Enander  and  others,  some  of  them  being  cultivated  till  they 
showed  characters  of  their  respective  parents.  The  hybrids  of  the 
smaller  Highland  Willows  cannot  l>e  dealt  with  from  their  general 
appearance.  A large  ju-oportion  of  them  in  which  -S',  herbacea  is 
one  of  the  parents  bear  a considerable  re.semblance  to  one  another 
and  have  to  be  .separated  by  the  imlumentum  of  the  leaves,  ovaries, 
etc.,  or  its  absence,  and  bv  the  relative  lemrth  of  the  stvle  and  stiff- 

* ' • C* 
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mas.  (A)  xS.  cernua  Linton,  is  a synonym  of  S.  herhaceax  repens,  • 
attested  by  the  small  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  their  feeble  serra-  | 
tions,  the  reticulation  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the  silky  pubescence  ) 
in  their  early  stages.  (B)  x S.  sohritux.  White  is  a synonym  of  S.  ! 
herhacea  X lapponum , and  a much  older  name  for  it  is  S.  ovata  I 
(Seringe)  Andersson.  The  oval  leaves,  rounded  at  both  ends  or  sub-  I 
cordate  at  the  base  bear  a strong  imprint  of  the  influence  of  S.  her-  I 
hacea]  and  the  more  or  less  den.sely  pubescent  ovary  and  long  style  I 
reflect  the  influence  of  S.  laj)poivnm.  (C)  x S.  eugenes  Linton,  is  a 
synonym  of  S.  herhacea  x lapponwin  x myrsinites,  and  much  resem-  | 
hies  the  previous  hybrid,  with  the  addition  of  several  features  or  i 
characters  of  S.  myrsinites,  namely,  more  leathery  leaves,  more  '■ 
strongly  serrate,  and  very  long,  reddish  style  and  large  stigmas.  I 
The  elevated  reticulation  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  also  comes  |’ 
from  S.  myrsinites.  (D)  x S.  Grnhami  White  is  a synonym  of  S.  her- 
hacea X myrsinites,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  previous  I 
two  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  but  their  glossy  green  colour  and  i 
raised  reticulation  show  the  influence  of  S.  myrsinites ; and  so  do  ' 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  bracts,  styles  and  stigmas.  So  far  as  general  i 
appearance  goes,  a fifth  hybrid  could  as  easily  have  been  added  to  t 
the  above,  with  equal  injustice  to  the  parents.  I refer  to  S.  arhus-  ' 
cnla  X herhacea  (S.  sim.tdatrix  White).  The  leaves  here  again  show  > 
the  influence  of  S.  herhacea,  and  are  closely  serrate  as  are  those  of 
both  parents.  The  slender  ascending  stems  are  intermediate.  The  ' 
long  silky  hairs  on  the  underside  of  the  young  leaves,  their  raised 
netted  veins  on  both  sides,  the  shape  of  the  catkins,  and  the  grey  ! 
tomentose  ovaries  all  claim  S.  arhuscvla  as  a parent.  1 identified 
this  hybrid  on  the  spot,  in  its  wild  habitat. 
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HYBRIDISATION  AND  ADVENTIVE  PLANTS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PREFACE  TO  FLORAE  NOVAE-ZELANDIAE. 

By  J.  D.  Hooker,  1853. 

“ Hybridiaatioii  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  impoi'tant 
element  in  confusing  and  masking  species  ....  as  an  agent  in  con- 
fusing species  (it)  is  a very  favourite  argument  with  those  who  are 
fond  of  founding  species  on  inconstant  characters  : when  shown  a 
specimen  combining  two  such  spurious  species  they  at  once  pro- 
nounce it  a hybrid — a very  simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  a diffculty. 

“ The  most  satisfactory  proof  we  can  adduce  of  hybridisation 
being  powerless  as  an  agent  in  producing  species  (however  mucli  it 
may  combine  them)  is  the  fact  that  no  hybrid  has  ever  afforded  a 
character  foreign  to  that  of  its  parents,  and  that  hybrids  generally 
are  constitutionally  weak,  and  almost  invariably  barren.  Uni- 
sexual trees  must  offer  many  facilities  for  the  natural  production  of 
hybrids,  which,  nevertheless,  have  never  Ijeen  proved  to  occur,  nor 
are  such  trees  more  variable  than  hermaphrodite  ones. 

“ The  fact  now  universally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  horticul- 
turists that  no  plant  has  been  acclimated  in  England  within  the  ex- 
perience of  man  is  a very  suggestive  one.”  Can  this  be  now  seri- 
ously maintained? — Editor. 


PERSONALIA  AND  VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Mr  J.  F.  Rayner  gave  as  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  South- 
ampton Natural  History  Society  a Review  of  his  Botanical  Experi- 
ences in  four  Counties  in  1925. 

The  large  Indian  and  general  Herbarium  (50,000  sheets)  made 
by  Mr  J.  S.  Oamble,  together  with  his  interesting  collection  of  In- 
dian timbers  and  a selection  of  his  botanical  books,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Kew  by  Mrs  Gamble. 

Dr  F.  W.  Pennell,  Curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  exploring  Peru  and  Chili  and,  it  is  said,  has 
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brought  back  over  100  new  species  of  Scrophulariaceae.  Ten  thou- 
sand specimens  were  collected  in  all. 

Mk  Edward  and  Mr  George  Cadbury  have  presented  did  acres  ^ 
of  Chadwick  Manor  Estate,  near  Rubery,  in  Worcestershire,  to  the 
National  Trust.  It  includes  St  Oswald’s  Camp. 

Prof.  John  Percival  has  prepared  a collection  of  the  chief  i 
Wheats  of  the  world — 11,300  single-line  forms  mounted  on  stout 
sheets,  36  cm.  x 28  cm.,  contained  in  15  cases.  The  price  is  £100  a 
set.  Only  a few  sets  are  available.  They  have  been  described  in  his  i 
Classic  Monograph  on  the  Wheats. 

Mr  Ferdynand  K.\ro  of  Poland  has  recently  completed  65  years 
of  professional  work.  Before  he  left  school  he  had  began  a Her- 
barium. He  spent  20  years  in  Siberia.  At  Irkutsk  he  collected 
5000  species  and  named  300  varieties.  In  four  years  at  Nenczynsk 
he  collected  30,000  specimens,  naming  d60  varieties.  Near  Blago- 
Vyeshchensk,  where  he  was  d years  as  a pharmacist  attached  to  the 
gold  mines,  he  collected  20,000  specimens,  500  being  new  varieties. 
He  was  a great  friend  of  M.  Freyn,  my  old  correspondent,  who  was 
a mining  engineer.  Among  the  large  number  of  plants  which  he 
named  eighteen  bear  the  name  Frey  nil.  The  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety of  Poland,  with  fitting  ceremony,  celebrated  Karo’s  sixty-five 
years’  work  in  June  1925. 

Mr  G.  C.  Calder,  B.Sc.,  Curator  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gar- 
den, has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  India. 

The  Herbarium  of  the  bryologist,  W.  Ingham,  has  been  acquired 
by  gift  by  the  University  of  Leeds.  It  contains  12,000  specimens, 
some  of  which  are  original  gatherings. 

Dr  E.  J.  Salisbury,  on  December  9,  192d,  gave  a very  interest- 
ing lecture  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Soiuety  in  London  on  “ The 
Nature  and  Hi.story  of  the  Briti,sh  Flora.” 

La  Societe  Botanique  de  Geneve  held  its  50th  anniversary  on 
December  16th,  1925,  when  the  President,  M.  Henri  Romioui,  who 
presided  at  its  foundation,  gave  its  history  since  1875.  The  Uni- 
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versity  of  Geneva  conferred  on  our  valued  Honorary  Member,  G. 
Beauverd,  a doctorate  for  his  researches  in  Botany.  On  the  pro- 
position of  Prof.  Chodat,  seconded  by  Dr  Beauverd,  Dr  G.  Claridge 
Druce  was  unanimously  elected  “ membre  correspondant  pour  ser- 
vices rendus  a la  science  botanique.” 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland.  Note  by  M.  Henri  Lecompte  on 
Les  Derniers  Publications  et  les  Collections  Botaniques  de  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte,  Membre  de  1’  Academie  des  Sciences.  This  al- 
ludes to  the  publication  of  fascicles  xiv.,  xv.,  et  xvi.  of  the  “Notes 
Pteridologiques,”  the  last  published  works  of  our  valued  member. 
They  contain  important  descriptions  of  Ferns  from  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Madagascar,  India,  Indo-China  and  Borneo.  The  Mada- 
gascar plants  were  chiefly  collected  by  Berrier  de  la  Bathie.  Chris- 
tensen, the  author  of  Index  Filicum,  the  Prince’s  valued  collabora- 
tor, assisted  in  their  preparation  during  the  Prince’s  “ cruelle 
maladie,”  under  the  inspiration  of  his  daughter,  S.A.R.  the  Prin- 
cess of  Greece.  His  Fern  herbarium  is  the  largest  in  the  w'orld. 
This  has  been  given  to  the  Museum  National  d’Histoire  Naturelle, 
but  the  old  building  being  insufficient  to  house  them  adequately  the 
Princess  of  Greece  has  had  them  housed  in  a special  department,  to- 
gether with  his  Fern  Library,  which  bears  the  name  Galerie  Bona- 
parte. The  Phanerogams  in  his  collection,  which,  we  believe,  in- 
clude M.  Rouy’s  plants,  are  to  go  to  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  de  Lyon. 

The  Rev.  W.  Keble  Martin,  Coffinswell  Rectory,  Newton  Abbot, 
is  painting  British  Plants  and  would  be  glad  if  members  would  send 
send  him  fresh  specimens. 

F.  J.  Hanburt,  Esq.,  Brockhurst,  East  Grinstead,  is  anxious  to 
have  seeds  of  rare  British  plants.  He  will  defray  expenses. 

Mr  A.  E.  Wade,  Botanical  Department,  the  University  of  Car- 
diff, is  contemplating  the  preparation  of  a Flora  of  Monmouthshire, 
and  would  be  glad  of  assistance. 

Mrs  Isabel  Adams,  F.L.S.,  is  painting  British  Aquatics. 
Members  wishing  to  help  in  collecting  specimens  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  her  at  14  Vernon  Road,  Edgbaston. 
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Mks  Pekrin,  23  Holland  Villas  Hoad,  London,  W.14,  is  con- 
tinuing hei  beautiful  paintings  of  British  Plants.  Members  willing 
to  assist  in  collecting  specimens  are  asked  to  write  to  the  above 
address. 

Mr  T.  a.  Dtmes,  F.L.S.,  Carthona,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex, 
wants  ripe  capsules  of  British  Orchids,  especially  Malaxis, 
Herminiiom,  CepJuilanthera,  Spiranthes,  Ac. 

Mr  H.  Britten,  5 Wenloch  Terrace,  Fulford  Road,  York,  is  pre- 
pai  ing  a Flora  of  Cumberland,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  records 
or  notes. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Rejjort  1922. 

p.  828.  Lines  21  and  22.  For  “ V.  tricolor  L.,  var.  Lloydii 
(Jord.),  fide  W.  G.  Travis,  who  saw  all  these  speci- 
mens on  October  27,  1922  ” read  “ Viola  tricolor 
L.,  sub-species  yenwina  Wittrock,  var.  faeroensis 
(W.  Becker)  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  in  Botany  of  the 
Faeroes,  part  III.,  p.  856  (1908).” — H.  H.  John- 
ston. 

Line  27.  For  “ V.  arvensis  Murray,  var.  ohtusifolia 
(Joi'd.).  fide  W.  G.  Travis  ” read  ” Viola  derclicta 
Jordan.” — H.  H.  Johnston. 

Report  1923. 

p.  26.  Line  30.  For  “ Var.  subcaudatifolium  ” read  “Var. 
caudatifolium.” 

p.  148.  Line  16.  For  “ latifolia  ” read  “ latifolium.’' 
p.  181.  Line  4.  For  “ sand  flats  ” read  “ Sand  Flats.” 
p.  213.  Line  30.  For  “ Exeter  ” read  “ Painswick,  Gloster.” 
p.  236.  Line  9.  For  “ W.  Perth  ” read  “ W.  Ross.” 
p.  237.  Line  28.  For  “ W.  Perth  ” read  “ W.  Ross.” 

Report  1924. 

p.  427.  Line  20.  For  “ micropetadus  ” read  “ microcarpus." 
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p.  435.  Lin©  1.  For  “ Easton,  Roxburgh  ” read  “ Earlston, 
Berwick.” 

p.  441.  Line  6.  For  “ aloniense  ” read  “ oxoniense.” 
p.  445.  Lin©  37.  For  “ transwalliana  ” read  “ transwal- 

LIANUM.” 

p.  450.  Line  26.  Add  “ Hunsbury  Hill,  Northants.  The 
plant  is  now  destroyed  there  by  the  iron  works, 
p.  457.  Lines  12  and  16.  For  “Melvill”  read  “ Melville.” 
Lin©  26.  For  “F.  Kobinsonii”  read  “A.  Robinsonii.” 
p.  462.  Lin©  27.  For  “ hierarchiarch  ” read  “hieraciarch.” 
p.  463.  Line  35.  For  “ country  ” read  “ county.” 
p.  465.  Line  29.  For  “alterniflo7'um”  read  “angifistifolium,” 
p.  484.  Line  10.  For  ” International  ” read  “ Imperial.” 
p.  655.  Lin©  4.  For  “Dr.”  read  “ O.  K.” 
p.  556.  Line  14.  For  “ Routh  Park  ” read  “ Roath  Park.” 

p.  561.  Line  28.  For  “ Ben  Evenagh  ” read  “ Ben  Ben- 

even  agh.” 

p.  567.  Line  3.  For  “ arborea  ” read  “ arborescens.” 
Lines  13  and  26.  For  “ Foch  ” read  “ Fach.” 
p.  568.  Line  15.  For  “ Dunfarsghy  ” read  “ Dunfanaghy.” 

p.  578.  Line  12.  For  “ Mdesteg  ” read  “ Maesteg.” 

p.  580.  Line  18.  Delete  “ Hevingham,  Norfolk,  Nicholson 

Additions.  ’ ’ 

p.  682.  Line  21.  For  “ Gilton  ” read  “ Elton.” 
p.  583.  Line  7.  For  “ Mucknash  ” read  “ Monknash.” 

p.  688.  Line  6.  For  “ Clawton  ” read  “ Kisden,  York.” 

p.  590.  Line  15.  For  “ album  ” read  “ vulg.\re.” 

p.  598.  Line  28.  For  “ Wade  ” read  “ Webb.” 

p.  607.  Lin©  35.  Delete  “ Gnaphalium  supinum." 

p.  686.  Line  27.  For  “ S.  & T.”  read  “ McMill.” 

p.  687.  Line  33.  Insert  as  authority  for  Centaurium  “ W”. 

Wright.” 

p.  688.  Line  29.  After  “Alnus  Alnus  (L,)”  insert  “ Britt. 
A Br.” 

p.  698.  Lin©  32.  After  “ twine  ” add  “ ’em.” 

p.  699.  Line  5,  For  “ Herbarium  ” read  “ Exchanoe.” 
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PLANTS  NEW  TO  BRITAIN. 

415  (2).  Spergularia  nicaeensis  Sarato.  See  Rouy  Fouc. 
FI.  Fr.  iii.,  307.  Alien,  Eur.  mer.  Newpoit,  Monmouth,  R.  Mel- 
ville. Det.  A.  Thellung.  Closely  allied  to  S.  imrinirta  G.  Don, 
and  with  much  of  the  appearance  of  S.  atheniensis,  but  it  has  lai’ger 
petals  (4|  mm.)  and  longer  pedicels. 

t452  (2).  Malva  ambigua  Guss.  Alien,  S.  Europe.  Barry, 
Glamorgan,  Septeml^er  1923  [102],  R.  L.  Smith.  Det.  A.  Thel- 
lung and  C.  H.  Osteni'eld.  I saAv  it  there  also  in  1925,  Editor. 

1509  (3).  OxALis  LATIFOLIA  H.B.K.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  v.,  327. 
Alien,  Mexico.  Bellozone  Valley,  Grouville  Station,  Jersey,  1925, 
L.  Arsene. 

130  (2).  Thermopsis  Br.  in  Ait.  Ilort.  Kew.  iii.,  3,  1811. 

t526  (2).  T.  MONTANA  Nutt.  (T.  FABACEA  auct.  Am.  bor.,  non 
DC.).  Alien,  Anier.  Ix)r.  In  some  i)lenly  at  Gailey  Reservoir,  Staf- 
fordshire, doubtless  planted.  G.  C.  Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis. 

1050  (2).  Epilobium  ambigens  Hausskn.  Det.  A.  Thellung. 
Native.  With  . Lamyi^  ohscurum,  montanum  and  parvifiorum 
near  Henley,  Oxon.  Here  there  was  a confused  mass  of  hybrids — 
montamom  y.  ohxcu-rwrn  and  mnntanmn  yjxirviflorwm , and  another 
in  which  E.  Lamyi  -was  pi-esent,  unless  indeed  it  is  a natural  inter- 
mediate between  these  plants.  The  hybrid  x E.  semiobsrurum  Bor- 
bas,  which  is  said  to  have  the  foregoing  parentage,  is  already  in  our 
List,  but  this  Henley  plant  has  a different  facies,  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem,  the  pods  and  upper  leaves  or  bj-acts  being  more  canescent. 
G.  C.  Druce. 

1393  (2).  Senecio  erraticus  Bert.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.  v..  35. 
140,  771  ; vii.,  .3.1,  190.  Mr  C.  Ti'apnell  gathered  plants  near  Lynil- 
hurst,  S.  Hants,  in  1923,  growing  with  Jacohaea  and  aquoticux 
which  recalled  the  above  critical  s|>ecies,  and  Dr  Ostenfeld  found 
and  desci'ibed  a liybi’id  from  Surrey  of  these  species  {Rep  B.E.C. 
39,  1923)  which  has  something  of  the  facies  of  the  nlxive.  Dr  Murr 
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and  the  Kew  authorities  named  the  Hants  plants  as  erraticus  (har- 
haraefolius  Krock.),  and  Dr  Thellung  has  recently  confirmed  this 
name.  In  the  absence  of  more  complete  specimens  I felt  uncertain, 
but  with  Dr  Thellung’s  authority  we  may  now  feel  pretty  confident 
of  our  being  able  to  retain  it  as  British.  G.  C.  Druce. 

fl412  (11).  Gazania  rigens  (L.)  R.  Br.  Alien,  S.  Africa.  Hor- 
tal.  Sennen  Cliffs,  Cornwall,  1925,  E.  B.  Wilkinson. 

fl255  (2).  Aster  floribundus  Willd.  (A.  novi-belgii,  sub-sp. 
FLORiBUNDUS  (Willd.)  Thell.),  var.  minor  (Nees).  Alien,  Amer.  bor. 
Hortal.  Waste  giound,  Cambridge  Road,  Colchester  [2325],  G.  C. 
Brown.  Dot.  A.  Thellung. 

fl257  (6).  A.  viMiNEus  Lam.  Alien,  Amer.  bor.  Hortal.  With 
above  [2326].  G.  C.  Brown.  Det.  A.  Thellung. 

fl257  (7).  A.  ascendens  Lindl.  Alien,  Amer.  bor.  Waste 
ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  R.  L.  Smith. 

1572.  Hieracium  reclinatum  Almquist.  Sweden.  A plant, 
allied  to  this,  teste  Dahlstedt  grew  at  Llandecwyn,  4 miles  N.-E.  of 
Harlech,  Merionethshire,  August  1919,  G.  C.  Druce.  Reclinatum 
is  put  subordinate  to  //.  laetice/ps  Dahlst.  in  Lindm.  Svensk  Fan-.- 
Flora,  p.  617. 

1630.  H.  SCYTOPHYLLUM  Oiiiang,  var.  In  a wood  at  700  feet 
altitude  at  Yspytty  C;\mfvn.  about  ten  miles  from  Aberystwith.  Car- 
diganshire, G.  C.  Druce. 

1635  (2).  H.  POLYCOMUM  Dahlst.  Native,  Scandinavia. 

A plant  gathered  by  me  at  Ronas  Voe,  Zetland,  is  named  a modifica- 
tion of  polycommn  by  Dahlstedt.  A plant  very  near  to  above  grew 
at  Harlech,  Merioneth  in  1919.  G.  C.  Druce. 

fl731  (2).  Cyclamen  repandum  Sm.  k Sibth.  Alien,  S.  Europe. 
In  abundance  and  spreading  at  Penrhos,  Anglesey.  The  tuliers 
were  biought  from  Sorrento,  Baly,  many  years  ago  by  Lady  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley.  Many  hundreds  of  ])lant.s  were  in  great  beauty  last 
Ajiril.  G.  C,  Druce. 
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1878.  Linaria  repens  x supina,  nov.  hybr.,  with  L.  repens 
Mill  and  L.  supina  Desf.  Par,  Cornwall,  found  by  L.  Medlin  and 
sent  by  C.  E.  Thurston.  This  has  the  low  stature  of  supina,  but 
is  more  erect;  the  leaves  are  narrowly  linear;  the  corolla  pale- 
flowered  with  yellowish  tint  and  faint  striae  of  violet;  the  seeds 
barren.  I name  it  x L.  cornubiensis.  G.  C.  Druce. 

tl930  (5).  Veronica  salicifolia  Forst.  Alien,  New  Zealand. 
Hortal.  Old  quarry,  St  Helier’s,  Jersey,  L.  Arsene.  Det.,  as  pro- 
bably this,  A.  Thellung. 

t2219  (3).  Euphorbia  ceratocarpa  Ten.  Alien,  Ital.  mer.  et 
Sicilia.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  R.  Melviule  and  R.  L.  Smith.  Shown 
lo  me  and  thought  to  be  near  palusiris  L.  Dr  Thellung  identifies 
it  with  above. 

12850  (2).  Hordeum  Gussonbanum  Pari.  Alien,  Sicilia,  ? His- 
pania.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  R.  L.  Smith  and  R.  Melville. 

2919  (2).  Botrtchium  rutaceum  Sw.  Strachan,  Kincardine, 
J.  Sim  in  Herb.  H.  E.  Fox  as  B.  Lumaria,  July  1871.  Particulars 
in  next  Report.  The  late  Prebendary  H.  E.  Fox  gave  me  his  Her- 
barium last  year,  and  in  going  through  it,  I detected  that  one  of 
four  specimens  of  the  Moonwort  was  this  species. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  REPORT  OF  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  EXCHANGE  CLUB  FOR  1924. 


THE  ADVENTIVE  FLORA  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  CARDIFF 

By  A.  E.  Wade,  F.L.S.,  and  R.  L.  Smith. 


The  following  account  of  the  adventive  flora  of  the  Cardiff  dis- 
trict is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  observations  made  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  upon  specimens  in  the  Welsh  National  Her- 
barium (National  Museum  of  Wales).  A few  records  from  other 
sources  have  been  added. 

Three  accounts  of  the  alien  flora  of  the  district  have  been  pre- 
viously published.  The  first  was  a paper  on  the  ballast  plants  of 
Cardiff  by  John  Storrie,  Transactions  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’ 
Society,  vol.  8,  p.  743  (1876),  where  about  48  species  are  enumer- 
ated. Many  of  the  specimens  he  collected  remained  unnamed  until 
recently.  Another  account  by  the  same  author  appears  as  an  ap- 
pendix in  his  Flora  of  Cardiff  1886.  Riddelsdell  in  “ A Flora  of 
Glamorgan,”  Jonrn.  Bot.  Suppl.  1907,  includes  Storrie’s  records 
and  many  of  his  own. 

The  area  dealt  with  includes  Cardiff,  Penarth  and  Barry, 
and  the  immediate  environs,  the  principal  localities  being  the 
docks  at  those  places.  Cardiff  Docks  cover  an  extensive 
area  to  the  east  of  the  Taff  estuary,  and  adventive  plants  are  likely 
to  occur  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  When  in  dock  for  a few  days 
most  of  the  ships  get  a thorough  clean  and  all  the  deck  sweepings, 
etc.,  ere  depovsited  along  the  roadside  near  the  dock.  The  heaps 
so  formed  generally  produce  a crop  of  plants;  sometimes  in  sur- 
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prising  variety.  One  such  last  year  gave  us  three  North  American  i 
species.  The  ballast  is  used  for  filling  in  the  low-lying  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks.  The  most  prolific  area  is  a tract  of  i 
land  between  the  foreshore  and  the  last  new  dock.  It  is  here  that  i 
all  the  ships’  ballast  used  to  be  tipped  in  bygone  years.  In  1884  ' 

John  Storrie  recorded  about  50  adventive  species  for  Cardiff  Docks,  : 
and  over  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  found  on  this  spot,  ^t  is  cer- 
tain that  no  ballast  has  l^een  tipped  here  for  years,  yet  there  are  i 
many  alien  plants  to  be  seen  every  year.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  Docks  are  the  Dowlais  Steel  Works.  All  the  molten  slag  from 
the  furnaces  is  (and  has  been  for  years)  deposited  on  the  foreshore. 
When  ballast  was  to  be  disposed  of  it  was  tipped  on  to  the  slag  ' 
heaps.  At  the  present  time  these  ballast  covered  slag  heaps  are  still  1 
smouldering  beneath  the  surface  and  in  places  the  ground  is  not  I 
only  warm  but  actually  hot;  no  frost  could  possibly  penetrate 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a better  “ home  from  home  ” ' 

for  these  adventive  plants.  Nine  or  ten  species  still  to  be  found 
on  this  spot  were  recorded  by  Storrie  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  these  plants  have  occurred  here  every  year  in 
the  meantime.  Alterations  to  sidings,  etc.,  sometimes  expose 
fresh  soil  and  thus  give  rise  to  fresh  plants,  seeds  of  which  in  many 
cases  have  Iain  dormant.  There  are  two  docks  at  Barry  (about 
seven  miles  S.W.  of  Cardiff,  but  included  in  the  Port  of  Cardiff). 
Between  the  No.  2 dock  and  the  Bristol  Channel  is  a tidal  pond 
about  500  yards  long  and  150  yards  wide.  This  is  being  gradually 
filled  in  with  any  soi’t  of  suitable  material  that  the  authorities  can 
procure.  All  the  ballast,  deck  sweepings,  etc.,  from  the  ships  are 
deposited  here.  The  number  of  adventive  plants  that  appear  on 
this  tract  of  “ made  ” ground  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  something  like  90  per  cent,  of  the  material  tipped  is 
buried  too  deeply  for  any  seed  which  it  may  contain  to  germinate. 
Some  of  the  more  robust  species  Reseda  alba,  Centaurea 

aspera,  Stachys  recta,  Chenopodium  amhrosioides,  etc.),  are  quite 
naturalised  and  appear  every  year  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
above-mentioned  pond  is  only  alxuit  a dozen  yards  narrower  than 
it  was  in  1901  ; so  it  seems  that  Barry  Docks  will  afford  a home  for 
adventive  plants  for  many  years  to  come.  The  local  flour  mills  are 
resj)onsible  for  the  introduction  of  a few  species  such  as  GiJia  rapi- 
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tata,  Alyssum  incanum,  Bromus  unioloides,  etc.  Some  years  ago 
the  Taft  Vale  Railway  Company  started  to  build  extensive  sidings 
at  Radyr.  The  work  is  still  unfinished,  and  at  present  there 
exist  about  eight  or  nine  acres  of  waste  land  completely  enclosed 
by  railway  lines.  A few  years  ago  several  truck  loads  of  sand 
ballast  were  tipped  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  sidings.  This  nar- 
row ridge  of  sand  produced  in  one  season  (1921)  four  species  not 
previously  seen  on  British  soil,  and  representatives  of  no  less  than 
15  genera  of  Leguminosae.  The  sand  must  have  come  originally 
from  some  Mediterranean  port,  because  all  these  adventive  plants 
are  natives  of  South  Europe.  Five  or  six  species  are  still  to  be 
found  there,  but  they  are  being  gradually  smothered  by  the  more 
robust  native  plants.  A piece  of  low-lying  land  on  the  foreshore 
at  Splott,  Cardiff,  is  used  by  the  Corporation  for  the  tipping  of 
town  refuse.  On  the  surface  of  these  tips  grain-siftings  from  the 
local  flour  mills  are  scattered  broadcast,  resulting  in  a large  crop 
of  grain-sifting  aliens  mingled  with  other  plants  introduced  by 
town  refuse. 

Many  of  the  species  enumerated  are  naturalised,  the  majority 
however  persist  only  for  a season,  the  seeds  in  most  cases  never 
ripening,  continual  re-introduction  accounting  for  the  presence  of 
many  of  them  from  year  to  year.  It  must,  of  course,  be  realised 
that  the  following  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  observation  and 
that  on©  must  not  expect  to  meet  in  a single  visit  with  more  than 
a few  of  the  species  enumerated.  Nevertheless  during  a visit 
of  two  days  in  October  of  1924  Dr  Druce,  in  company  with  the 
writers,  observed  no  less  than  eighty-three  of  the  species  herein 
mentioned. 

This  list  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness.  Some  plants  still 
remain  to  be  identified,  and  each  year  adds  its  quota  of  new  re- 
cords; indeed,  1924  was  responsible  for  the  addition  of  fifty.  Com- 
mon weeds  of  cultiv'ation  are  omitted. 

Tho  sequence  of  genera  and  species  followed  is  that  of  the  “ List 
of  British  Plants  ” by  Dr  C.  C.  Druce,  to  which  the  numbers  refer. 
Following  the  name  of  the  plant  a general  indication  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  given,  followed  by  the  locality  or  locali- 
ties in  which  the  plant  has  been  observed  in  the  Cardiff  district. 
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When  the  writers  are  not  responsible  for  the  record  the  initials  of  the  I 
collector  or  recorder  follow  the  localitv. 

As  far  as  possible  a specimen  of  all  sj)ecies  observed  is  deposited  ‘• 
in  the  Welsh  National  Herbarium. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr  G.  C.  Druce  and  Dr  Thellung  for  their  i 
invaluable  assistance  in  identifying  specimens,  and  to  Mr  R.  Mel- 
ville, who  has  accompanied  the  writers  on  their  excursions,  for  notes  * 
and  specimens. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

J.S. — John  Storrie. 

E.V. — Miss  E.  Vachell. 

E. — E.  Louden  Downing. 

A.H.T. — Princ.  A.  H.  Trow-. 

T.H.T. — T.  H.  Thomas. 

A .B.G. — New  Botanist’s  Guide. 

G. C.D. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Il.J.lt. — Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Miss  B. — Miss  H.  0.  Booker. 

H.  — H.  M.  Hallett. 

G.T. — G.  Traherne. 

C/.(7./f 6.— Herbarium  of  the  University  of  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouth. 

FI.  Glam. — Flora  of  Glamorgan,  1911. 

Cardiff  Nat.  Soc.  Proe. — Proceedings  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’ 
Society. 


RANUNCULACEAE. 

16.  Adonis  annua  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Penarth,  J.  S. 

31.  Ranunculus  muricatus  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Radyr,  on 
sand  ballast.  This  plant  is  naturalised  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 
It  did  not,  however,  persist  for  more  than  a season  at 
Radyr. 

55.  Nigella  damascena  L.  South  Europe.  Ballast.  Cardiff, 
and  as  a garden  escape  at  Sully,  J.  S. 

60.  Delphinium  Ajacis  L.  South  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks,  II.  J. 
P.  Radyr. 

63.  D.  CONSOLIDA  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Garden  escape,  Car- 
diff, J.  S. 
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berberidaceab. 

72.  Berbbris  vulgaris  L.  Europe,  Temperate  Asia.  Llandaff 
Bridge,  II.  J.  R. 

PAPAVERACEAB. 

79.  Papaver  SOMNIFERUM  L.  Greece,  Orient.  Of  frequent  oc- 
currence on  rubbish  heaps,  etc.  Of  garden  origin. 

83.  P.  Argemokb  L.  Europe,  N.  Africa.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Pen- 

arth,  J . S.  Barry  Docks. 

84.  P.  hybridum  L.  Europe,  Syria,  N.  Africa.  Ballast,  Car- 

diff. Penarth,  /.  S. 

87.  Argemone  mexicana  L.  Mexico,  N.  America.  Ballast,  Car- 
diff, /.  S. 

90.  Glaucium  corniculatum  Curt.  Imrope.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

Barry  Docks,  Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings. 

91.  Roemeria  hybrida  DC.  Europe,  N.  Africa.  Ballast,  Pen- 

arth, /.  S. 

95.  Hypecoum  procumbens  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Arabia. 
Cardiff,  J.  S. 

FUMARIACEAE. 

112.  Fumaria  densiflora  DC.  Europe.  Llandaff,  J.  S. 

114.  F.  PARViFLORA  Lam.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Barry. 

CRUCIFERAE. 

120.  Matthiola  tricuspidata  Br.  Mediterranean  Region.  Car- 

diff Docks. 

121.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri  L.  Europe.  Cardiff  Castle  (extinct), 

Llandaff,  J.  S.  Barry  Castle,  D. 

128.  Barbarea  VERNA  Asch.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Penarth, 

/.  S. 

155.  Alyssum  Alyssoides  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Penarth, 

J.  S. 

157.  A.  iNCANUM  L.  Europe,  Siberia.  Penarth  and  Cardiff 

Docks,  J.  S.  Barry,  Grangetown. 

158.  A.  MARiTiMUM  Lam.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff  and  Penarth, 

J.  S.  Naturalised  on  the  river  bank  at  Grangetown.  Of 
garden  origin. 
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16G.  CocHLEARiA  Armoracia  L.  Europe.  Frequent  on  rubbish 
heaps.  Of  garden  origin. 

183.  Sisymbrium  Sophia  L.  Temperate  Region.  Ballast,  Cardiff. 

J.  S.  Barry,  E.  L.  D.  Penarth,  A.  H.  T.  Introduced 
with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

184.  S.  ALTISSIMUM  L.  ( = S.  PANNONICUM  Jacq.).  Europe.  Natur- 

alised in  some  abundance  on  waste  ground  and  about  the 
docks. 

185.  S.  ORIENTALE  L.  Europe,  Orient,  Himalaya  Region.  Com- 

mon and  apparently  naturalised,  b.  irioides.  Cardiff 
Docks. 

186.  S.  PTREXAicuM  L.  ( = AUSTRiACUM  Jacq.).  Mediterranean 

Region.  Carden  weed,  Roath  Park. 

187.  S.  Loeselii  L.  Europe,  Orient,  Himalaya  Region.  Car- 

diff, G.  G.  D. 

188.  S.  Irio  L.  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa.  Penarth,  J.  S.  Bal- 

last, Barry.  Common  in  1923  and  1924. 

191.  S.  roLYCERATUM  L.  South  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Cardiff 
Docks.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

197.  Erysimum  cheiranthoidks  L.  Europe,  N.  America.  Car- 

diff, II.  J.  R.  Barry,  E.  L.  D.  Cathays  Park,  E.  F. 
Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S.  Canton,  Radyr,  Splott. 

198.  E.  REPANDUM  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  West  Asia. 

Cardiff  Docks,  R.  J.  R. 

200.  CONRINGIA  ORIENTALIS  Dum.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff. 

Penarth,  J.  S.  Radyr,  Grangetown,  Barry. 

202.  Camelina  sativa  Crantz.  Europe,  Temperate  Asia.  Llani- 
shen.  East  Moors,  J.  S.  Barry  Island,  Cadoxton,  II.  J.  R. 
Bariy  Docks,  Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  b. 
foetida  (Fr.).  Barry  Island,  II.  J.  R.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

206.  Brassica  Napus  L.  Cultivated.  Barry  Island,  Cadoxton, 
H.  J.  R.  Cardiff  Docks,  Llandaff,  J.  S. 

208.  B.  Rapa  L.  Cultivated.  Cardiff,  Splott.  c.  Briggsii  II.  C, 

Wats.  Cardiff  Docks,  H . J.  R. 

209.  B.  Tournefortii  Gouan.  Mediterranean  Region,  Oiuent. 

East  India.  Barry.  Abundant  in  1924. 

211.  B.  Cheiranthos  Vill.  Western  Europe,  N.  Africa.  Natur- 
alised at  Grangetown  and  about  the  docks. 
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212(2).  B.  PRUTiCULOSA  Cyr.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff 

Docks. 

217.  B.  ALBA  Boiss.  (=SiNAPis  ALBA  L.).  Europe,  Orient,  East 

India.  Cultivated.  Penarth,  J . S.  Barry,  Radyr. 

218.  B.  juNCEA  Coss.  Asia.  Barry.  Abundant  in  1924. 

222.  B.  GALLiCA  (Willd.)  Dr.  ( = B.  Pollichii  Scb.  & Spenn.). 
Europe.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

224.  B.  ADPRESSA  Boiss.  ( = B.  incana  (L.)  Doell).  Europe.  Pen- 

arth, A.  II.  T.  Cardiff,  Radyr,  Barry.  Naturalised  in 
some  quantity. 

225.  Diplotaxis  erucoiues  DC.  Mediterranean  Region,  Asia 

Minor.  Barry.  Probably  introduced  with  grain. 

228.  Eruca  sativa  Mill.  Mediterranean  Region,  West  Asia.  In- 
troduced with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

235.  Lepidium  graminipolium  L.  Europe,  Syria.  Barry,  Car- 
diff. This  has  persisted  in  some  quantity  for  several  years. 
237.  L.  Draba  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Frequent  and  naturalised  on 
waste  ground. 

239.  L.  PERPOLiATUM  L.  Southern  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff, 

Splott. 

240.  L.  RUDERALE  L.  Europe,  Orient,  Australia.  Rather  fre- 

quent in  waste  places.  Naturalised. 

240(2).  L.  NEGLECTUM  Tliell.  North  America.  Introduced  with 
grain  siftings,  Splott. 

241.  L.  SATIVUM  L.  Orient.  Penarth,  A.  H.  T.  Cardiff,  Roath, 

/.  S. 

247.  L.  viRGiNicuM  L.  North  America.  Radyr.  Introduced 

with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

247(4).  L.  DENSiPLORUM  Schrad.  ( = L.  incisum  Banks  A Soland.). 
New  Zealand.  Barry  Docks. 

249.  Thlaspi  arvense  L.  Europe.  Penarth  Dock,  J . S.  Car- 
diff, Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings  in  the  latter 
locality. 

253.  Iberis  umbellata  L.  South  Europe.  Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S. 
Probably  of  garden  origin. 

258.  VoGELiA  PANicuLATA  Ilomem.  ( = Neslia  paniculata  Desv.). 

Europe,  Orient,  North-West  Asia.  Introduced  with  grain 
siftings,  Splott. 
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260.  Myaghum  perfoliatum  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Canliff  Docks. 
Probably  introduced  with  grain. 

262.  Bunias  Erucago  L.  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria. 

Cardiff  Docks,  R.  J.  B. 

263.  B.  ORIENTALIS  L.  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Penarth 

Ferry,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

266.  Rapistrum  perenne  All.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks,  R.  J.  R. 

267.  R.  ORIENTALE  DC.  Greece.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings, 

Splott. 

268.  R.  RUGOSUM  All.  Europe,  Orient.  Barry,  Splott.  Intro- 

duced with  grain. 

269.  R.  LiNNAEANUM  Boiss.  & Reut.  South  Europe.  Introduced 

with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

277.  Raphanus  sativus  L.  Europe.  A frequent  garden  outcast. 

RES  >.  DACE  AE. 

281.  Reseda  alba  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Cogan  Pill,  E.  V. 

Barry,  Cardiff,  Radyr.  Naturalised  on  waste  ground.  Of 
garden  origin  or  introduced  with  grain. 

282.  R.  Phyteuma  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Asia  Minor.  Car- 

diff Docks,  /.  S. 

283.  R.  STRiCTA  Pers.  Algeria.  Canton,  R.  J.  R. 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE. 

318.  Dianthus  deltoides  L,  Europe,  Western  Tibet.  Bank  of 
canal  feeder,  Cardiff,  Mr  Chapman. 

324.  D.  Caryophyllus  L.  Europe,  West  Asia.  Cardiff  Castle 
Walls,  B.  G.  (Extinct.) 

328.  Gypsophila  paniculata  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Cardiff 
Docks,  R.  J . R. 

331.  S.\PONARiA  Vaccaria  L.  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Siberia.  Bal- 

last, Penarth,  /.  S.  Barry,  Cardiff,  Splott.  Introduced 
with  grain  or  ballast. 

332.  S.  OFFICINALIS  L.  Europe,  West  Asia.  Cooper’s  Fields,  W. 

W.  Pettigrew.  Radyr,  Cardiff,  Llandaff. 

338.  SiLENE  CONICA  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Penarth,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

Barry.  Probably  introduced  with  grain. 

340.  S.  NOCTIFLORA  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  Barry,  Splott. 
Introduced  witli  grain. 
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341.  S.  DiCHOTOMA  Ehrh.  Europe.  Cardiff,  E.  V. 

342.  S.  GALLiCA  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Splott.  Introduced 

with  grain  siftings. 

343.  S.  ANGLiCA  L.  Europe.  Cardiff.  Introduced  with  grain 

siftings. 

351.  S.  Otites  Wibel.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Cardiff',  /.  S. 
354.  S.  NUTANS  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Barry. 

363.  Lychnis  Githago  Scop.  Europe.  Sully,  Penarth,  /.  S. 

Cardiff,  G.  N.  S.  Proc.,  1873.  Barry,  Splott.  Introduced 
with  grain  or  grain  siftings. 

367.  Cerastium  arvense  L.  Northern  and  Southern  Temperate 
Regions.  Barry. 

394.  Arenaria  tbnuifolia  L.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

portulaceae. 

418.  Claytonia  sibirica  L.  North  Asia,  North-West  America. 

Penarth,  /.  S. 

419.  C.  PERFOLiATA  Donn.  North  America.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

hypericaceae. 

428.  Hypericum  calycinum  L.  Eastern  Europe.  Barry,  D. 
Planted,  or  a garden  escape. 

MALVACEAE. 

441.  Althaea  rosea  L.  Europe.  Garden  escape  or  outcast, 
railway  embankment,  Cardiff. 

443.  A.  hirsuta  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  East  Moors,  Car- 
diff, /.  S.  Ely. 

448.  Lavatera  punctata  All.  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor. 
Cardiff,  J.  S. 

452(2).  Malva  nicaeensis  All.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff, 
Barry. 

454.  M.  pusilla  With.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Splott. 

456.  M.  PARVIFLORA  L.  Europe.  Splott. 

459.  SiDA  SPiNOSA  L.  Tropical  Regions.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

461.  Hibiscus  Trionum  L.  Eastern  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Pro- 
bably introduced  with  grain. 
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LINACEAE. 

468.  Linum  usitatissimum  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Cultivated.  i 
Baiiy,  H.  J.  E.  Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S.  Frequent  on 
rubbish  heaps. 

zygophtllaceae. 

472.  Tribulus  terrestris  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff  ! 

/.  S. 

geraniaceae. 

475.  Geranium  versicolor  L.  South  Europe.  Cooper’s  Fields, 
Faiiwater,  Ely,  Penarth,  FI.  Glam.  A garden  escape. 
Radyr. 

479.  G.  PHAEUM  L.  Europe.  Cooper’s  Fields,  J.  S.  Garden  > 
escape. 

481.  G.  PYRENAICUM  Bumi.  f.  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Penarth 
Ferry,  East  Moors,  /.  S.  Radyr.  Established. 

490(2).  Erodium  Botrys  Bert.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry. 

503.  Limnanthes  Douglasii  Br.  North-West  America.  Penarth, 
Cardiff,  J.  S.  Probably  of  garden  origin. 

505.  OxALis  CORNICULATA  L.  Temperate  and  Tropical  Regions  i 
Barry  House,  Cardiff  Docks,  //.  J.  E.  Penarth,  /.  S. 

513.  Impatiens  glandulifera  Royle.  Himalaya  Region.  Natur-  » 
alised  along  the  Taff  and  Ely  rivers. 

VITACEAE. 

521.  VITIS  VINIFERA  L.  Orient,  North-Western  India.  Barry, 
Splott.  Introduced  with  town  refuse. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

529.  Lupinus  angustifolius  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Sand 
ballast,  Radyr. 

536.  Spartium  junceum  L.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks. 

542.  Ononis  Natrix  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Ballast,  Car- 
diff, /.  S. 

550.  Trigonella  polycerata  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient. 

Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott.  j 

T.  MONSPELiACA  L.  Mediterranean  Hegion.  Ballast,  Car-  i 
diff,  J.  S. 
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552.  T.  CORNICULATA  L.  Southei*n  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Barry, 
Splott. 

554.  T.  CAERULEA  Sei’.  Eastern  Europe,  Caucasus.  Ballast,  Car- 
diff, /.  S. 

556.  T.  HAMOSA  L.  Egypt.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Splott.  In- 
troduced with  grain  siftings. 

560.  T.  LACiNiATA  L.  Egypt.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

562.  Medicago  Falcata  L.  Europe.  Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S.  Car- 
diff, Barry.  Naturalised  in  several  places.  A form  with 
virescent  flowers  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

564.  M.  SATivA  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  Radyr,  Barry. 

565.  M.  MARINA  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  A feature  of  the 

vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

566.  M.  ORBICULARIS  All.  Mediterranean  Region,  Abyssinia. 

Barry,  Radyr. 

569.  M.  SoLEiROLii  Duby.  Italy.  Barry  Docks. 

571.  M.  TRiBULOiDES  Desr.  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

572.  M.  TRUNCATULA  Gaertn.  Europe.  Radyr,  Barry. 

573.  M.  LiTTORALis  Rhode.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry,  b. 

mermis  Moris.  Barry. 

575.  M.  Murex  Wind.  Europe.  On  sand  ballast,  Radyr,  Barry. 

579.  M.  HisPiDA  Gaertn.  Europe,  a.  denticidafa  Willd.  Car- 

diff, Penarth,  J.  S.  Barry,  Splott.  b.  apindata  Willd. 
East  Moors,  J.  S.  e.  cov{finis  Burn.  Cardiff,  G.  C.  D. 

580.  M.  ARABiCA  Huds.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Penarth,  /.  S. 

Barry. 

581.  M.  MINIMA  (L.)  Bart.  Europe.  Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S. 

Barry.  Naturalised  and  increasing  at  Barry. 

584.  M.  ciLiARis  Willd.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Grange- 
town,  E.  V.  Barry. 

588.  M.  MURiCATA  All.  Europe.  On  sand  ballast.  Radyr. 

590.  Melilotus  messanensis  All.  Mediterranean  Region.  Car- 
diff, /.  S. 

592.  M.  SULCATA  Desf.  Mediterranean  Region.  Radyr. 

595.  M.  ALBA  Desr.  Europe,  Asia.  Penarth,  J.  S.  Cardiff, 

Radyr,  Barry.  Very  common  about  the  docks. 

596.  M.  Petitpierreana  Hayne  ( = arvensis  Wallr.).  Ballast, 

Cardiff,  /.  S.  Barry  Island,  A.  H.  T. 
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597.  M.  iNDiCA  All.  Europe,  Northern  Asia.  Frequent  on  waste  i 
ground  throughout  the  district. 

601.  Trifolium  pannonicum  Jacq.  Europe,  Orient.  Penarth 

/.  S. 

602.  T.  OCHROLEUCON  Huds.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Cardiff  ■ 

/.  S. 

603.  T.  Cherleri  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Sand  ballast,  i 

Radyr. 

605.  T.  lappaceum  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Barry,  ' 

Splott. 

606.  T.  angustifolium  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Barry,  ; 

Radyr. 

608.  T.  INCARNATUM  L.  South  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Cardiff  i 
Nat.  Soc.  Proc.,  1876.  Barry.  Probably  introduced  with  I 
fodder. 

610.  T.  STELLATUM  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Ballast,  i 
Cardiff,  Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S.  ' 

620.  T.  SUBTERRANEUM  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Cardiff, 

J.  S.  Barry.  Although  this  plant  is  not  unlikely  to  occur 
as  a native  in  Glamorgan,  it  is  certainly  only  an  alien  at 
Barry  and  Cardiff. 

622.  T.  RESUPiNATUM  L.  Western  Europe,  Mediterranean  Region. 

Penarth,  A.  ff.  T.  Cathays  Park,  E.  V.  Cardiff,  Radyr, 
Splott,  Barry. 

623.  T.  TOMENTOSUM  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry.  i 

627.  T.  HTBRIDUM  L.  South  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Common  in  ir 

the  district,  b.  elegavs  (Savi).  Mediterranean  Region,  f 
Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa.  Barry,  H.  J . R. 

629.  T.  Michelianum  Savi.  South  Europe.  Barry. 

630.  T.  NIGRESCENS  Viv.  South  Europe.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr. 

632.  T.  GLOMERATUM  L.  Western  Europe,  Mediterranean  Region, 

Orient.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Barry. 

633.  T.  SUFFOCATUM  L.  Weslern  Europe,  Mediterranean  and 

Caucasus  Regions.  Whitmore  Bay,  Barry,  Penarth.  J.  S. 

635.  T.  AGRARiUM  L.  Europe.  North  Africa,  Orient,  Cardiff 
Pocks,  Sand  ballast,  Radvr, 
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641(2).  Anthyllis  tbtraphylla  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  A 
frequent  plant  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  Sand  ballast, 
Radyr. 

643.  Bonaveria  Securidaca  Desv.  ( = Securigera  Coronilla  DC.) 

South  Europe.  Cardiff,  Penarth,  /.  S. 

643(6).  Dorycnium  hirsutum  DC.  South  Europe.  Sand  ballast, 
Radyr,  Barry,  Cardiff. 

643(6).  D.  RECTUM  DC.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry.  Estab- 
lished. 

643(7).  D.  HERBACEUM  Vill.  South  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Barry. 
Established. 

644.  Lotus  Tetragonolobus  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff, 

/.  S. 

645.  L.  EDULis  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr, 

Cardiff. 

645(2).  L.  CRETicus  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry. 

649(5).  L.  ORNiTHOPODioiDES  L.  South  Europe.  Sand  ballast, 
Radyr. 

650(11).  PsoRALEA  BiTUMiNOSA  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Arabia. 
Radyr,  Cardiff. 

661.  Galega  officin.\lis  L.  Europe,  West  Asia.  Canton.  A 
garden  outcast. 

656.  Astragalus  hamosus  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  North- 
West  India.  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Radyr,  on  sand  ballast. 

666.  SCORPIURUS  SUBVILLOSA  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Pen- 
arth, /.  S.  Radyr,  Barry. 

666.  Coronilla  varia  L.  Europe.  Cogan,  East  Moors,  Penarth, 

/.  S.  Canton,  ff.  J.  E.  Radyr,  Cadoxton,  Barry.  In 
its  Cadoxton  locality  it  is  rapidly  covering  a stretch  of 
railway  bank.  It  occasionally  produces  ripe  fruit. 

667.  C.  SCORPIOIDES  Koch.  Mediterranean  Region,  Persia.  Car- 

diff, /.  S. 

670.  Ornithopus  pinnatus  (Mill)  Druce.  Western  Europe,  Medi- 
terranean Region.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

672.  IIippoCREPis  UNisiLiQUOSA  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Sand 
ballast,  Radyr. 

674(2).  Arachis  iiypooea  L.  Tropical  Regions.  Cultivated,  In- 
troduced with  town  refuse,  Splott, 
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675.  Hedysarum  coronarium  L.  Italy.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Pen-  | 

arth,  J . S.  Radyr,  on  sand  ballast. 

675(2).  H.  CAPiTATUM  Desf.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  j 
J.  S.  ^ 

676.  CiCER  arietinum  L.  Europe,  Orient,  East  India.  East  i 

Moors,  J.  S.  Barry.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings.  i 
681.  ViciA  viLLOSA  Roth.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff  Docks, 

H.  J.  R.  Barry,  h.  glabresceyis  Koch.  Barry,  //.  J . R. 
Ballast,  Penarth,  J.  S.  Cardiff  Docks,  H.  J.  R. 

683.  V.  VARiA  Host.  Europe,  Orient,  N.  Africa.  Cardiff,  Barry. 

b.  dasycarpa  (Ten.).  Radyr. 

684.  V.  PSEUDO-CRACCA  Bert.  Italy.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr. 

687.  V.  BiTHYNiCA  L.  Europe.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr,  Cardiff. 

689.  \.  Faba  L.  Cultivated.  Frequently  introduced  with  gar- 

den refuse  and  ship  sweepings. 

690.  V.  NARBONENSIS  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Barry,  j 

b.  serratifolia  Koch.  Barry.  | 

691.  V.  LUTEA  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Ballast,  Car-  j 

diff,  /.  S.  Grangetown.  I 

697.  V.  SATivA  L.  Cultivated.  Very  common  on  waste  ground.  j 

706.  V.  GRACILIS  Lois.  Europe,  Syria.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J . S. 

707.  Lens  esculenta  Moench.  Orient.  Barry. 

711.  Lathyrus  tuberoses  L.  South  Europe,  Western  Asia.  ^ 
Barry,  P.  H . Holland.  Cardiff  Docks,  H . J . R. 

716.  L.  SPHAERICUS  Retz.  South  Europe.  Barry. 

721.  L.  CiCERA  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr,  Barry. 

723.  L.  Clymenum  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Splott,  sand  bal- 

last, Radyr. 

724.  L.  OcHRUs  DC.  Mediter  ranean  Region.  Canton.  Barry. 

726.  L.  Aph.\c.\  L.  Europe,  Oiient.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Grange- 

town,  Penarth,  J.  S.  Catliays  Park,  T.  H.  T . Barry. 

731.  PISUM  .\RVENSE  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Splott. 

7.32.  P.  SATIVUM  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Introduced  with  ship 
.sweepings  and  garden  refuse.  Cardiff,  Barry. 

ROSACEAE. 

885.  Fragari.\  mosch.vta  Duchesne.  Europe.  Established  at 
Barry  and  Radyr.  Of  garden  origin. 
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887.  F.  CHiLOENSis  Duchesne.  North  America.  Penarth  Dock, 
E.  J.  R. 

896.  PoTENTiLLA  INTERMEDIA  L.  Eui'ope.  Leckwith.  Waste 
ground,  Canton.  It  has  persisted  here  for  two  or  three 
years. 

906.  P.  NORVEGiCA  L.  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  Regions. 
Penylan,  Splott,  Cardiff,  Radyr.  Established  in  the  two 
latter  places. 

972.  CoTONEASTER  MiCROPHTLLA  Wallich.  India.  Llandough 
Quarry. 

CRASSULACEAE. 

1026.  Sempervivum  tectorum  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Grangetown, 
E.  V . Barry,  Cadoxton,  J.  S.  Cardiff. 

LTTHRACEAE. 

1045.  Lythrum  Hyssopifolia  L.  Temperate  Regions.  Ballast, 
Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S.  Barry. 

epilobiaceae. 

1060.  Clarkia  pulchella  Pursh.  North  America.  Penarth  Ferry, 

J.  S.  Probably  of  garden  origin. 

1061.  Oenothera  biennis  L.  North  America.  Radyr,  Cardiff. 

This  plant  multiplies  so  quickly  that  in  both  the  above 
localities  there  are  literally  thousands  of  them  every  year. 

1062.  Oe.  muricata  L.  North  America.  Waste  ground.  Canton. 

It  persisted  here  for  a few  years.  Of  garden  origin. 

1065.  Oe.  odorata  Jacq.  Chili.  Cardiff  Docks,  H.  J.  R. 

1070.  Oe.  tenella  Car.  Chili.  Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S.  Probably 
of  garden  origin. 

CUCURBITACEAE. 

1075.  Ecballium  Elaterium  A.  Rich.  Europe,  America.  Cardiff, 
J.  S.  Barry.  This  plant  readily  establishes  itself  and 
would  probably  liecome  frequent  if  left  undisturbed. 

ficoideae. 

1077.  Meskmbry.^nthemum  edule  L,  South  Africa.  Barry. 
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UMBELLIFERAE. 

1090.  Bupleurum  rotundifolium  L.  Europe,  Caucasus  Region,  : 

Persia.  Cardiff  Docks,  K.  J.  R.  Penarth  Ferry. 

1091.  B.  PROTRACTUM  Hoffmg.  ik  Link.  Mediterranean  Region,  i 

Cardiff,  Barry,  /.  S.  Probably  introduced  at  Barry  with  i 
grain  siftings. 

1101.  Ammi  majus  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Africa.  Introduced  i 
with  grain  siftings,  Sj^lott. 

1103.  C.\RUM  Carvi  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Asia.  Cardiff,  H.  I 
J.  R.  Penarth,  Grangetown,  J.  S. 

1116.  Myrrhis  Odorata  Scop.  Southern  Europe,  Caucasus  Re-  ' 
gion.  Cooper’s  Fields,  17^.  IF.  Pettigrew. 

1151(2).  Peucedanum  graveolens  Benth.  & Hook.  f.  Europe,  Tro-  I 
pical  Asia.  Splott. 

1157.  CoRiANDRUM  SATIVUM  L.  Southern  Europe,  Orient.  Grange-  i 
town,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Splott,  Barry. 

1166.  Caucalis  daucoides  L.  Europe,  Temperate  Asia.  Cardiff,  ! 

H.  J.  R.  Waste  ground,  Cathays  Park.  Introduced  with  ' 
chicken  food.  Barry. 

caprifoliaceae. 

1179.  Sambucus  Ebulus  L.  Europe,  Oiient,  Himalaya  Region. 
Penarth  Docks,  /.  S.  Cogan. 

RUBIACEAE. 

1201.  Galium  tricorne  Stokes.  Europe,  Barry  Island,  TFoo^.<j, 
Barry,  Cardiff. 

VALERIANACEAE. 

1219.  Kentranthus  ruber  Druce.  Europe,  Syria.  Originally  a 
garden  escape,  and  now  thoroughly  naturalised  in  several 
places  between  Cardiff  and  Barry. 

compositae. 

1242.  Grindelia  squarrosa  Dunal.  North-West  America.  Pen- 
arth Ferry,  J.  S.  Cardiff.  Introduced  with  grain  sift- 
ings, Splott. 

SoLinAOO  lanceolata  L.  North  America,  Cardiff,  Garden 
relic. 
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1255.  Aster  novi-bblgii  L.  North  America.  Cardiff.  A natura- 
lised garden  escape. 

1255(2).  A.  novi-Angliae  L.  North  America.  Cardiff.  Garden 
relic. 

1262.  Erigbron  canadensis  L.  North  America.  Frequent  on 
waste  ground,  railway  banks  and  ballast. 

1262(2).  E.  BONARiENSE  L.  Tropics  and  sub-tropics  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Cardiff. 

1273.  Gnaphalium  luteo-album  L.  Cosmopolitan.  Ballast,  Car- 
diff, J.  S. 

1278(13).  Helichrysum  microphyllum  Cambess.  Mediterranean 
Region.  Barry. 

1284.  Inula  viscosa  Ait.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry,  Car- 
diff. Naturalised  and  very  luxuriant  in  the  latter  locality. 
1286.  PuLiCARiA  PROSTRATA  Asch.  (=  P.  VULGARIS  Gaertn.). 

Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa.  Penarth. 

1287(2).  Odontospbrmum  maritimum  Sch.-Bip.  Mediterranean  Re- 
gion, Canary  Isles.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

1290.  Ambrosia  maritima  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Africa. 

Penarth,  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

1291.  A.  ARTEMisiFOLiA  L.  North  America.  Barry,  Cardiff, 

Radyr.  Probably  introduced  with  grain. 

1292.  A.  TRiFiDA  L.  North  America.  Cardiff. 

1294.  Xanthium  Strumarium  L.  Cosmopolitan.  Cardiff. 

1295.  X.  spiNOSUM  L.  Cosmopolitan.  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Barry,  Can- 

ton. 

1295(3).  X.  bchinatum  Murr.  North  America.  Cardiff,  G.  C.  D. 

1301.  Helianthus  annuus  L.  North  America.  Garden  escape,  or 

introduced  with  town  refuse,  Cardiff. 

1302.  H.  RiGiDUS  Desf.  North  America.  Garden  escape  or  out- 

cast, Cardiff. 

1306.  Guizotia  abyssinica  Cass.  Tropical  Africa.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 
1311(2).  Bidens  frondosa  L.  North  America.  Cardiff,  thorough- 
ly naturalised  and  rapidly  spreading. 

1312.  Galinsooa  iwrviflora  Cav.  Central  and  South  America. 
Penarth,  /.  S.  Grangetown. 

1314.  M.adia  sativa  Molina.  North  and  South  America.  Cardiff, 
/.  S. 
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1316.  Hemizonia  pungens  Torr.  & Gray.  California.  Cardiff,  I 

J . S.  Barry. 

1317.  H.  Kelloggii  Greene.  California.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

1323.  Anactclus  clavatus  Pers.  Mediterranean  Region.  Car-  . 

diff,  //.  J . E.  Barry,  Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  : 
siftings,  b.  marginatum.  Cardiff  Docks,  II.  J.  R. 

1324.  A.  RADiATUS  Lois.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry,  Splott,  i 

Cardiff.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings. 

1325.  A.  VALENTINUS  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff. 

1327.  Achillea  tanacetifolia  All.  Europe,  Orient.  Radyr. 

1331.  A.  NOBiLis  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Barry,  Cardiff.  Estab-  i 
lished  in  both  places. 

1335.  A.  CRETicA  L.  Orient.  Near  Penarth,  T.  Chapman. 

1338.  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Grangetown, 

Cadoxton.  Naturalised.  The  var.  discoidea  (Willd.)  I 
grows  with  it. 

1339.  A.  NOBILIS  L.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks,  J.  S. 

1343.  A.  ARVENSis  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  / S. 
1344(2).  A.  PEREGRINA  L.  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Cardiff,  1 
0.  C.  D. 

1348.  A.  MIXTA  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  7.  S. 

1355.  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  Bernh.  Europe.  A frequent  | 
garden  escape. 

1357.  C.  Coronarium  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  7.  S.  I 
Splott. 

1362.  Matricaria  suaveolens  Buch.  ( = M.  discoidea  DC.).  North  I 
America.  Common  on  waste  ground  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 

1367.  Artemisia  Absinthium  L.  Europe.  Splott,  Canton. 

1368.  A.  CAMPESTRis  L.  Europe,  North  Asia,  Orient,  East  India. 

Cardiff  Docks,  7.  S. 

1380.  A.  BIENNIS  Willd.  North  America,  Silieria,  Himalaya. 

Cardiff,  Radyr,  Splott.  Grain  alien. 

1383(2).  A.  GNAPHALODES  Nutt.  North  America.  Radyr,  Cardiff. 
Established. 

138/.  Petasites  fragrans  Presl.  Mediterranean  Region.  A gar- 
den escape,  naturalised  in  several  places  in  the  district, 
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1396.  Senecio  squalidus  L.  South  Europe.  Very  common  on 

waste  ground. 

1397.  S.  CRASSiFOLius  Willd.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks,  H.  J.  F. 

1398.  S.  VERNALis  W.  & K.  Southern  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff 

Docks,  H.  J.  R. 

1401(2).  S.  NEBRODENSIS  L.  Southern  Europe,  N.  Africa.  Cardiff, 
//.  J.  R.  Barry. 

1402.  S.  Cineraria  DC.  Mediterranean  Region.  Established  on 
the  river  bank  at  Leckwith.  A garden  escape. 

141 L Calendula  arvensis  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 
1412(2).  Cryptostemma  Calendula  Druce.  South  Africa.  Car- 
diff, /.  S. 

1439.  Onopordum  Acanthium  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  Orient. 
Penarth,  H.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

1443.  Mariana  lactba  Hill.  ( = Silybum  Marianum  Gaertn.). 

Europe.  East  Moors,  J.  S.  Barry. 

1444.  Lupsia  Galactites  O.K.  ( = Galactites  tomentosa 

Moench).  Mediterranean  Region.  Radyr,  on  sand  bal- 
last. 

1454.  Centaurea  Cyanus  L.  Europe,  Caucasus  Region.  Barry, 
D.  Cardiff  Docks,  //.  J.  R.  Ballast,  Penarth,  J.  S. 

1462.  C.  Solstitialis  L.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

1463.  C.  MELiTENSis  L.  Europe,  South  America.  Cardiff  Docks. 
1465.  C.  Calcitrapa  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  Temperate  Asia. 

Cardiff  Docks,  II.  J.  R.  East  Moors,  Penarth,  Leckwith, 
J.  S.  Barry. 

1468.  C.  ASPERA  L.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Barry. 

Probably  introduced  with  grain  siftings.  Thoroughly 
naturalised  and  more  or  less  common  at  Barry. 

1476.  Carthamus  lanatus  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Radyr,  Cardiff. 

1477.  C.  tinctorius  L.  Abyssinia.  Dinas  Powis,  with  the  var. 

inertnis. 

1478.  ScoLYMUS  HisPANicus  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry, 

Cardiff. 

1481.  CiCHORiuM  Endivia  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Radyr,  Splott. 
1502.  Crepis  taraxacifolia  Thuill.  Europe.  Common  on  waste 
ground  throughout  the  district. 
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1638(21).  Andryala  tenuifolia  Tineo.  Mediterranean  Region,  ( 
Radyr,  on  sand  ballast. 

1648.  Lactuca  virosa  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  “ Has  been  re-  i 

corded  from  the  neighlx>urhood  of  the  local  Docks.”  F! . I 
Glam. 

1649.  L.  Serriola  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  Barry.  Naturalised,  but  J 

gradually  dying  out.  j 

1650.  L.  SALiGNA  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  Orient.  Cardiff.  I 

1660.  Tragopogon  porrifolius  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry,  j 

E.  V.  Cardiff,  naturalised.  j 

PRIMULACEAE. 

I 

1742.  Anagallis  femina  Mill.  Europe.  Penarth,  //.  Canton,  > 
Cardiff,  II.  J.  I{.  Barry,  Crangetown.  I 

I 

apocynaceae. 

1750.  Vinca  major  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Penylan  Hill,  Ely, 
Rhiwbina,  FI.  Glam.  Garden  escape. 

loganiaceae.  i 

1751(10).  Buddleia  spectabilis  Kunth  A Bonche.  Mexico.  In- 
troduced with  garden  refuse,  Cardiff  Docks. 

POLEMONIACEAE. 

1771.  Gilia  capitata  Sims.  North  America.  Ballast,  Cardiff, 
etc.,  J.  S.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Barry  Docks. 

boraginaceae. 

1781.  Heliotropium  europaeum  L.  Southern  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Orient,  Australia.  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Grangetown,  Barry, 
Splott. 

1785.  Cynoolossum  montanum  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 
1787.  Lappuda  echinata  Gilib.  ( = Echinospbrmum  Lappuda 
Lehm.).  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  Grangetown,  Barrv, 
Splott.  Grain  alien. 

1789(5).  Benthamia  intermedia  Fisoh.  A Mey.  California.  Barry. 
1792.  Symphytum  peregrinum  Ledeb.  Caucasus.  Cadoxton,  Llan- 
daff,  II.  J.  B. 

1798.  Anciiusa  sempervirens  L.  Europe.  Radyr,  Llandaff, 
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1802.  A.  AZUREA  Mill.  (A.  italica  Retz.).  Mediterranean  Region. 
Cardiff. 

1810.  Asperugo  procumbens  L.  Europe,  Arabia,  Orient,  North 
Asia.  Cardiff,  J . S. 

1827.  Echium  plantaginbum  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Ballast, 
Cardiff,  /.  S.  Barry. 

CONVOL VUL ACE AB . 

1843.  CuscuTA  RACEMOSA  Mart.  ( = C.  hassiaca  Pfeff.).  Brazil. 

On  N epeta  Mussinii,  Cardiff.  Introduced  with  garden 
seed. 

SOLANACEAE. 

1844.  Lycopersicum  esculentum  Hill.  South  America.  Cardiff 

Docks,  //.  J . R.  Introduced  with  garden  refuse. 

1846c.  SoLANUM  NIGRUM  L.,  var.  MiNiATUM  (Beiuh.).  Barry  Docks. 
1846(2).  S.  viLLOSUM  Lam.  Europe.  Barry;  sand  ballast,  Radyr. 

1848.  S.  ROSTRATUM  Dunal.  Mexico.  Barry. 

1849.  S.  TRiPLORUM  Nuttall.  North  America.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

Splott. 

1853.  Lycium  chinense  Mill.  China.  Cardiff  Docks,  //.  /.  R. 
1855.  Datura  Stramonium  L.  Cosmopolitan.  East  Moors,  J.  S. 
Grangetown. 

1857.  Hyoscyamus  albus  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Shrimphouse,  Car- 
diff, J.  S.  Barry. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE. 

1863.  Verbascum  virgatum  Stokes.  Europe.  Established  on  the 

railway  embankment  between  Cardiff  and  Penarth. 

1864.  V.  Blattaria  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Llandaff,  Cardiff 

Nat.  Soc.  Proc.,  1873.  Barry. 

1864(3).  V.  siNUATUM  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Barry. 

1865.  V.  PULVBRULBNTUM  Vill.  Southern  Europe.  Barry. 

1866.  V.  Lychnitis  L.  Europe,  Caucasus  Region.  Ballast,  Car- 

diff, J.  S. 

1867.  V.  NIGRUM  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Lower  Penarth,  H. 

About  the  local  docks,  A.  11.  T.  Radyr.  A white-flowered 
variety  occurs. 

1869.  V.  Chaixii  Vill.  Europe.  Canton. 
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1869(2).  V.  OVALIFOLIUM  Simms.  Caucasus.  Cardifif,  E.  V.  A 
garden  escape. 

1874(2).  Linaria  heterophylla  Desf.  ( = L.  stricta  Guss.).  Medi- 
terranean Region.  Sand  ballast,  Radyr. 

1877.  L.  PURPUREA  L.  Southern  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

1878.  L.  REPENS  Mill.  Europe.  Naturalised  in  abundance 

in  many  places  in  the  district  and  hybridising  with  L. 
vulgaris  Mill. 

1879(4).  L.  REFLEXA  (L.)  Desf.  Italy,  North-West  Africa.  Cardiff, 

G.  C.  D. 

1880.  L.  Pelisseriana  Mill.  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor.  Bal- 

last, Cardiff,  /.  S. 

1881.  L.  CAESiA  DC.  Spain.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S. 

1882.  L.  SUPINA  Desf.  Mediterranean  Region.  Ballast,  Cardiff, 

/.  S. 

1889.  Antirrhinum  m-\jus  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff, 

Llandaff,  H.  J.  R.  Penarth  Ferry,  J . S. 

1890.  A.  Orontium  L.  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  North  Africa.  Sand 

ballast,  Radyr. 

1895.  SCROPHULARIA  ScoRODONiA  L.  North  Africa  and  Asia, 

Europe.  Established  at  Cardiff  Docks. 

1895(2).  S.  ScopOLii  Hoppe.  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Hima- 
layas. Cardiff,  G.  C.  D. 

1896.  S.  CANiNA  L.  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  North  Africa.  Cardiff 

Docks,  b.  pinnatifida  (Brot.).  Cardiff  Docks.  Both 
type  and  variety  quite  established. 

1896(2).  S.  Hoppii  Koch.  Europe.  Persisted  for  several  years  at 
Radyr. 


LABIATAE. 

1991.  Mentha  spicata  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  North  Asia. 

Cardiff,  /.  S. 

2017.  Melissa  officinalis  Ti.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient. 

Cardiff,  N.  B.  G.  Cadoxton,  //.  J.  R.  Penarth,  Radyr. 

2024.  Salvia  sylvestris  L.  East  Europe,  North  Asia.  Barry, 

Cadoxton. 

2031.  S.  verticillat.\  L.  South  Europe,  Orient.  Radyr,  Car- 
diff, Barry.  Naturalised. 
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2047.  Melittis  Melissophyllum  L.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff, 

/.  S. 

2048.  SiDERiTis  MONTANA  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Pen 

arth,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Grangetown. 

2053.  Stachts  italica  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 
2059.  S.  ANNUA  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  E.  V . Radyr,  Grangetown. 

2059(2).  S.  RECTA.  South  Europe.  Barry.  Naturalised. 

2065.  Leonurus  Cardiaca  L.  North  Temperate  Regions.  Cardiff. 
2069.  Lamium  maculatum  L.  Europe,  Orient.  Garden  escape. 
Penarth,  J,  S. 

plantaginaceab. 

2088.  Plantago  Psyllium  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient, 
North-West  India.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

2099.  P.  INDICA  L.  (P.  RAMOSA  Asch.=P.  ARENARIA  W.  & K.). 

Europe,  Asia  Minor,  North-West  India.  Penarth,  Herb. 
Bahington)  Cardiff.  Naturalised. 

2095.  P.  Lagopus  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Introduced 
with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

ILLECEBRACEAE. 

2103.  Herniaria  glabra  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Ballast,  Car- 

diff, /.  S. 

2104.  H.  ciLiATA  Bab.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  Barry. 

Established. 

2105.  H.  hirsuta  L.  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  East  India.  Ballast, 

Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2108.  Sclbranthus  perennis  L.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff  Docks, 

/.  S. 

AMARANTACEAB. 

2110.  Amaranthus  retroplexus  L.  North  America.  Cardiff, 

Penarth,  J.  S.  Splott,  Barry.  Established  in  the  latter 
place,  var.  Delilei  Thell.  Cardiff. 

2111.  A.  Blitum  L.  Temperate  and  Tropical  Regions.  Cardiff, 

Penarth,  Barry,  /.  S. 

2112.  A.  ALBUS  L.  North  America.  Cardiff.  Established  for  some 

years.  Splott. 
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2114.  A.  CHLOROSTACHYS  Willd.  Europe,  Orient,  East  India,  i 
Cardiff,  Splott. 

CHENOPODIACEAE. 

2120.  Chenopodium  hybridum  L.  North  Temperate  Region.  Car-  ; 

diff,  /.  S.  Splott. 

2121.  C.  URBicuM  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S.  | 

Splott.  I 

2122.  C.  MURALE  L.  Europe.  Leckwith,  Cardiff  Docks,  Splott. 

2123.  C.  OPULIFOLIUM  Schrad.  Europe.  Radyr.  Common  at  I 

Barry,  Splott. 

2125.  C.  LEPTOPHYLLUM  Nutt.  North  America.  Cardiff,  Splott.  : 
Introduced  with  grain  siftings. 

212G.  C.  FiciFOLiUM  Sm.  Europe.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2127.  C.  GLAucuM  L.  Europe.  Penarth,  J.  S.  Splott. 

2128.  C.  VuLVARiA  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Barry  (in  some  quan-  i 

tity),  Radyr,  Splott. 

2130.  C.  ambrosioides  L.  Europe.  Barry,  Cardiff,  b.  suffru-  1 

ticosum  (Willd.).  Barry. 

2131.  C.  Botrys  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2131(2).  C.  STRIATUM  Kras.  Europe.  Cardiff,  Barry. 

2134.  C.  viRGATUM  Thunb.  Japan.  Splott.  i 

2135.  Roubieva  multidifa  Moq.  South  America.  Radyr,  Cardiff, 

Barry. 

2137.  Beta  vulgaris  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  Orient.  Barry, 
Splott.  Introduced  with  garden  refuse. 

2145.  Atriplex  tatarica  L.  Central  Asia.  Cardiff,  E.  V.  Barry. 
Probably  introduced  with  grain  siftings. 

2153(10).  Axyris  AMARANTHOIDES  L.  North  Asia.  Introduced  with 
grain  siftings,  Splott. 

PHYTOLACCACEAE. 

2168(2).  Phytolacca  decandra  L.  North  America.  Cardiff  Docks. 

POLYGONACEAE. 

2183.  Polygonum  Bell.\rdi  All.  Meditei  ranean  Region,  Caucasus. 
Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott,  Barry. 
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2191.  P.  CUSPIDATUM  Sieb.  Zucc.  Japan.  A garden  escape 

established  in  several  places. 

2192.  Fagoptrum  sagittatum  Gilib.  ( = F.  esculentum  Moench). 

North  Asia,  Europe.  Splott,  Cardiff,  Barry.  A chicken- 
food  or  grain  sifting  alien  at  Cardiff. 

2193.  F.  TATARICUM  Gaertii.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Barry. 

2205.  Rumex  pulcher  L.  Europe,  Orient.  East  Moors,  J.  S. 
Cathays  Park,  E.  V.  Splott. 

2207.  R.  MARiTiMUS  L.  Temperate  and  Sub-Tropical  Regions. 

Ballast,  Barry,  A.  U.  T . Cardiff,  H.  J.  K.  Splott. 

2210(6).  R.  SALiciFOLius  Weinm.  North  America.  Introduced 

with  grain  siftings,  Splott,  Cardiff  Docks. 

2210(12).  R.  MAGELLANicus  Gris.  South  America.  Cardiff,  (?.  (7.  Z). 
2210(13).  R.  OBOVATUS  Danser.  South  America.  Introduced  with 
grain  siftings,  Splott. 

S ANTAL ACE AE. 

2218.  Thesium  humifusum  DC.  Europe.  Barry.  Established. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

2229.  Euphorbia  Esula  L.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks,  U.  J . R. 
2229(2).  E.  viRGATA  W.  A K.  Europe.  Barry,  Radyr.  Estab- 
lished in  both  places. 

2230.  E.  Cyparissias  L.  Europe.  Cardiff  Docks. 

2234.  E.  FALCATA  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2236.  E.  PALUSTRis  L.  Europe.  Barry.  Has  persisted  for  four 
or  five  years. 

2240.  Ricinus  communis  L.  Tropical  Regions.  Barry. 

2243.  Mercurialis  annua  L.  Europe.  North  Africa.  Abundant 
on  waste  ground,  Leckwith,  Grangetown,  Barry. 

URTICACEAE. 

2247(2).  IIuMULUS  japonica  Sieb.  & Zucc.  Japan.  Cardiff,  J.S. 
2248.  Cannabis  sativa  L.  Central  Asia,  North-Western  Hima- 
laya. Penarth  Ferry,  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Dinas  Powis. 

2251.  Urtica  pilulifera  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient,  East 
India.  Ballast,  Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S. 

2253(5).  Helxine  Soleirolii  Req.  Corsica,  Sardinia.  Foot  of  a 
wall,  Penylan.  Persisted  for  several  years. 
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HTDROCHARIDACE  AE . 

2298.  Elodea  canadensis  Michx.  North  America.  Common  in 
ponds  and  streams  throughout  the  district. 

IRIDACEAE. 

2360.  SiSTRiNCHiUM  ANGuSTiFOLiUM  Mill.  North  America.  Car-  i 
diff,  E.  J.  R.  I 

AMARTLLIDACEAE.  ' 

2372.  Narcissus  biflorus  Curt.  Europe.  Penarth,  Cardiff  Nat.  1 

Soc.  Proc.  1893.  Barry,  D.  ' 

2373.  N.  poETicus  L.  Europe.  Llanishen  Keservoir,  J.  S.  1 

Cathays  Park,  W.  W.  Pettigrew.  ] 

2375.  N.  Tazetta  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Near  Penarth  ! 
Ferry,  /.  S. 

LILIACEAE. 

2390.  Asphodelus  fistulosus  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  1 
Barry. 

2408.  Hyacinthus  comosus  L.  ( = Muscari  comosum  Mill.).  Medi- 
terranean Region,  Orient.  Barry. 

2413.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  L.  Euroi^e,  Asia  Minor,  North 
Africa.  Cooper’s  Fields,  /.  S. 

juncaceae. 

2441.  JuNCUs  tenuis  Willd.  Europe,  Western  India,  Australia. 

Cardiff  Docks.  Also  occurred  at  Aberdare  in  1903,  where 
seeds  were  probably  introduced  attached  to  pit  props, 
which  had  Iain  at  Cardiff  Docks. 

PALMACEAE. 

2459.  Phoenix  dactylifera  L.  North  Africa,  Arabia.  Intro- 
duced with  town  refuse,  Splott.  (Seedlings.) 

cyperaceae. 

2528(2).  Cyperus  declinatus  Moench  ( = C.  veqetus  Willd.). 
Chili.  Penarth  Ferry,  J . S. 

GRAMINAOEAE. 

2631(2).  Paspalum  dilatatum  Poir.  Brazil.  Cardiff. 
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2632.  Panicum  Crus-galli  L.  Europe.  Penarth,  /.  S.  Cardiff, 
Barry,  Splott. 

2634.  P.  SANGUiNALE  L.  ( = DiGiTARiA  SANGuiNALis  Scop.).  Cosmo- 

politan. Established  at  Cardiff. 

2635.  P.  IscHABMUM  Schreber  (glabrum  Gaud).  North  Temperate 

and  Tropical  Regions.  Cardiff,  Penarth,  J.  S. 

2636.  P.  MiLiACEUM  L.  Central  Asia.  Penarth,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

Splott. 

2636(2).  P.  MAXIMUM  Jacq.  Tropical  America,  India.  Introduced 
with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

2637.  P.  CAPILLARS  L.  South  and  North  America.  Radyr,  Barry. 

2639.  Setaria  viridis  Beauv.  Cosmopolitan.  Cardiff,  Penarth, 

/.  S.  Barry,  Splott,  Radyr.  Probably  introduced  with 
grain  siftings. 

2640.  S.  GLAUCA  Beauv.  Temperate  Asia,  Europe.  Penarth,  /.  S. 

Barry,  Splott,  Cardiff,  Radyr.  Probably  introduced  with 
grain  siftings. 

2641.  S.  vBRTiciLLATA  Beauv.  Cosmopolitan.  Cardiff,  Penarth, 

/.  S.  Splott. 

2644(2).  Beckmannia  erucaeformis  Host.  Europe,  Temperate 
Asia,  North  America.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings, 
Splott. 

2645.  Zea  Mays  L.  Paraguay.  Cardiff,  Barry.  Introduced  with 
ship  sweepings. 

2650.  Phalaris  aquatica  L.  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.S. 

2651.  P.  CANARiBNSis  L.  Europe,  North  Africa.  Barry,  Cardiff, 

Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings  and  town  refuse. 

2653.  P.  MINOR  Retz.  Greece,  Orient,  South  Africa.  Barry,  Car- 

diff, Splott.  Doubtless  introduced  with  grain  siftings. 

2654.  P.  PARADOXA  L.  Mediterranean  Region,  Orient.  Penarth, 

J.  S.  Cardiff,  Splott.  A grain-sifting  introduction. 
2660.  Pallasia  aculeata  (L.)  Dr.  ( = Crypsis  aculeata  Ait.). 
Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2662(2).  Sporobolus  argutus  Kunth.  Brazil.  Cardiff. 

2668.  Alopecurus  utriculatus  Pers.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff, 
J.S.  Barry. 

2669(20).  PiPTATHERUM  MULTiFLORUM  Beauv.  Europe.  Cardiff 
and  Barry  Docks, 
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2672.  Heleochloa  schoenoides  Host.  Mediterranean  Region,  t 
Persia.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

2677.  Phleum  phleoides  Simonk.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Ballast,  i 
Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2683.  Agrostis  verticillata  Vill.  Europe.  Barry.  Established,  i 
2690.  PoLYPOGON  MONSPELiENSis  Desf.  Europe.  Barry,  Cardiff,  ’ 
Splott.  Naturalised  by  a pond  at  Cardiff  Docks. 

2692.  P.  LITTORALIS  Sm.  ( = P.  MONSPELIENSIS  X AgROSTIS  ALBa).  i 
Europe.  Cardiff.  Growing  with  the  parent  plants  in 
some  abundance. 

2697(2).  Deyeuxia  retrofracta  Kunth.  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Barry. 

2698.  Gastridium  ventricosum  S.  A T.  ( = G.  lendiqerum  Gaud.). 

Europe,  Mediterranean  Region.  Penarth,  Cardiff,  J.  S. 
Barry.  Introduced  with  ballast. 

2699.  Apera  Spica-venti  Beauv.  Europe,  Orient.  Cardiff,  II.  J . 

R.  Grangetown,  Penarth  Ferry,  J.  S. 

2700.  A.  iNTERRUPTA  Beauv.  South  Russia,  Orient.  Grangetowui, 

Penarth  Ferry,  /.  S.  Cardiff  Docks. 

2704.  Lagurus  ovatus  L.  South  Europe,  North  Africa.  Penarth 
Ferry,  Grangetown,  J.  S. 

2717.  Avena  fatua  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Asia.  Barry,  Car- 
diff, Splott.  b.  glahrata  (Peterm.).  Cardiff,  G.  C.  D. 

2719.  A.  STRiGOSA  Schreber.  Europe.  Cardiff,  Splott.  Intro- 

duced with  ship  sweepings  and  grain  siftings.  Sub-sp. 
verna  Marq.  Cardiff,  E.  Y . 

2720.  A.  SATiVA  L.  Cultivated.  Cardiff,  Barry,  Splott.  Intro- 

duced with  grain  siftings. 

2726.  Gaudinia  fragilis  Beauv.  Mediterranean  Region.  Shore 

near  Barry,  II.  J.  R.  Cardiff,  Barry. 

2727.  Capriola  Dactylon  (L.)  Druce  ( = Cynodon  Dactylon  Pers.). 

Cosmopolitan.  Cardiff.  Naturalised.  Splott. 

2737.  Cynosures  echinatus  L.  Euroi>e,  Orient.  Cardiff,  J.  N. 

Grangetown,  Barry.  Inti’oduced  with  grain  siftings. 

2747.  Eragrostis  cili.\nensis  V.-L.  Europe.  Cardiff. 

2755.  Briza  maxim.\  L.  Mediterannean  Region,  South  Africa. 
Sand  ballast.  Radyr,  Cardiff. 
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2760.  PoA  PALUSTRis  L.  North  Temperate  Region.  Cardiff  Docks, 
H.  J . R.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

2789.  Festuca  ligustica  Danth.  Europe.  Introduced  with  grain 
siftings.  Splott. 

2794.  Bromus  rigens  L.  ( = B.  maximus  Desf.).  Mediterranean 

Region.  Europe,  Caucasus.  Cardiff,  Barry. 

2795.  B.  RiGiDUS  Roth.  Europe,  Mediterranean  Region.  Caucasus. 

Cardiff,  H.  J.  R. 

2797.  B.  TECTORUM  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Asia.  Barry,  Car- 

diff Docks.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings,  Splott. 

2798.  B.  MADRiTENSis  L.  Europe,  North  Africa,  Orient.  Cardiff, 

H.  J.  R 

2799.  B.  RUBENS  L.  Mediterranean  Region.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2803.  B.  UNiOLOiDES  H.  B.  K.  America.  Barry,  Cardiff.  Intro- 
duced with  grain  siftings. 

'2806.  B.  SECALiNus  L.  Europe,  Mediterranean  Region,  North 
Asia.  Cardiff,  /.  S.  Barry.  b.  veltUinus  (Schrad.). 
Cardiff,  H.  J.  R. 

2809.  B.  ARVENSis  L.  Europe,  Orient,  North  Asia.  Cardiff,  H . 

/.  R. 

2817.  B.  jAPONicus  Thunb.,  var.  grossus  Asoh.  Graebn.  Europe. 
Cardiff  Docks,  H.  J . R. 

2821.  Lolium  temulentum  L.  Europe,  North  Asia.  Cardiff, 

Splott.  Introduced  with  grain  siftings.  b.  arvense 
(With.).  Cardiff,  H.  J.  R-  Splott. 

2835.  Secale  cereale  L.  Orient.  Cardiff,  Barry.  Introduced 

with  grain  siftings. 

2836.  Triticum  ovatum  Rasp.  Europe.  Cardiff,  /.  S. 

2838.  T.  TRiuNCiALE  Rasp.  Europe.  Cardiff,  J.  S. 

2844.  T.  AESTivuM  L.  ( = vulgare  Till.).  Cultivated.  Introduced 
with  grain  siftings  and  town  refuse.  Cardiff. 

2846.  Lepturus  incurvus  (L.)  Dr.  Europe.  Cardiff,  H.  J.  R. 
Barry. 

2846(2).  L.  CYLINDRICUS  Trin.  Mediterranean  Region.  Barry. 

2851.  Hordeum  jubatum  L.  North  and  South  America.  Cardiff, 

Splott. 

2852.  H.  vuLGARE  L.  Cultivated.  Introduced  with  town  refuse 

and  grain  siftings.  Cardiff. 
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7.  Elementary  Notes  on  the  Morphology  of  Fungi.  2s  net. 

8.  Elementary  Notes  on  Conifers.  2s  net. 

9.  Form-Factors  in  Coniferae.  2s  net. 

10.  The  Somatic  Organization  of  the  Phaeophyceae.  5s  net. 

1 1.  Elementary  Notes  on  the  Systematy  of  Angiosperms.  3s  6d  net. 

12.  Introduction  to  the  Systematy  of  Indian  Trees.  2s  fid  net. 

13.  introduction  to  the  Plant-Life  of  the  Oxford  District.  I.  General 
Review.  With  15  illustrations.  3s  6d  net. 

14.  Introduction  to  the  Plant-Life  of  the  Oxford  District.  II.  The 
Annual  Succession  (January  to  June).  With  16  illustrations 
and  4 figures.  3s  fid  net. 

15.  Introduction  to  the  Plant-Life  of  the  Oxford  District.  III.  The 
Annual  Succession  (July  to  December).  With  16  illustrations. 
3s  fid  net. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JJlSTRIBUTOR  FOR  1925. 


Tiik  number  ol‘  sheets  of  plants  received  for  this  distribution  was 
st>me\vhat  Ijelow  tlie  average,  not  greatly  exceeding  the  nuniljer  for 
I!)2d.  A.  lai'gei'  nuinljcJ'  of  .specimens  might  have  been  looked  for, 
the  summer  of  1925  having  been  a vast  impiovement  on  its  prede- 
ces.sor,  but  the  names  of  several  regular  contributors  are  absent, 
(hough  we  have  }>leasure  in  wcbsmiing  several  new  contributing 
inembei's. 

At  (lie  same  time,  (he  Distributor  feels  impelled  to  express  the 
view,  which  in  fact  is  shared  by  some  of  our  best  known  members, 
that  many  gatherings  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with.  A plant 
that  is  commonly  found  in  neai'ly  every  vice-comital  district  in  the 
count  ry  is  of  little  mse  for  distribution  in  a society  comprising 
many  veteran  collectors.  It  is  a pity  that  the  ultimate  fate  of,  say, 
twenty  sheets  (d‘  carefully  prepared  specimens,  should  be  the  in- 
cinerator, in  consequence  of  the  species  being  too  common  to  be  in 
demand. 

The  condition  of  the  specimens  as  a whole  was  fair,  but  greater 
care  in  arranging  and  drying  is  still  needed.  More  attention  to 
neat  and  accurate  labelling  is  required,  and  a uniform  style  of  label 
would  be  an  advantage.  Occasionally  a badly  written  and  illegible 
scrap,  with  the  edges  apparently  torn,  not  cut,  accompanies  the 
sheet  of  specimens.  Quality  rather  than  ijuantity  .should  Ixj  the  aim 
of  every  contributor,  and  the  tendency  to  send  “ anything  rather 
than  nothing,”  on  the  chance  that  infei  ior  or  commonidace  speci- 
mens may  possibly  be  of  some  u.se  to  somelHidy,  only  adds  to  the  lab 
ours  of  the  Distributor  without  any  corres]ionding  advantage. 

Membeivs  ai'e  once  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  Referees  who  Imve 
so  readily  given  of  their  stores  of  knowledge.  Rev.  H.  .1.  Rbldels- 
dell.  Jjt.-C'ol.  Wolley-Dod.  Messrs  Fraser.  Jrckson.  Rcnrett. 
Howarth,  f'rvei’,  Lumb,  Pearsall,  Britton,  Drabl  le.  Salmon,  and 
others,  have  been  kind  and  pronqit  in  giving  their  assistance. 

Dll  his  own  behalf  the  Distributor  has  to  acknowled  e much  kind 
and  .sympathetic  assistance  fimm  many  correspondents. 

H.  Downes. 


'I’hE  ( Ili.VNUK,  .M.\irroCK.  So^rKHSKT. 
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LIST  OF  PARCELS  RECEIVED. 


L.  Arsene, 

W.  Kiddisconihe, 

-Miss  K.  Hrijrld. 

('.  K.  Britton. 

(1.  (’.  Brown. 

Bev.  (t.  B.  Bullock- Welister, 
Bev.  B.  .1.  Buidon. 

J.  ('ryer, 

B.  (Uimniinjr, 

Tl.  Downes, 

(i.  C.  Druce, 

J.  Fraser, 

L.  B.  Hall,  

Miss  I.  M.  Maywai'd, 

T.  J.  Jenkin,  

H.  H.  Johnston, 

J.  E.  Little, 

B.  Melville,  

National  Fniversity  of  Wales, 
ML  H.  Pearsall, 

Bev.  H.  J.  Biddelsdell, 

F.  Bilstone, 

.Miss  I.  ,M.  Bojier, 

C.  K.  Salmon, 

M'.  A.  Sledge, 

B.  L.  Smith, 
r.  Waterfall, 

J.  W.  White,  

.Miss  A.  Wilkinson. 

.\.  Wihson, 

Lt.-(’ol.  A.  H.  M'olley-Dod, 


No.  t)f  Specimens. 
1 93 


• 


14 

19G 

251 

81 

7() 

110 

107 

32 

G38 


83 

99 


8 
24 
312 
218 
135 
101 
49 
739 
.')(■) 
1 1() 
2() 
48 
137 
239 
203 
12 
83 
17 
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Uanuncaiua  Flamniula  L.  Bullingdon  Bog,  Oxon,  June  1923. — 
G.  C.  Dhuck. 

Ra inuicul im  , foniui  (tpetalus.  Strathpeffer,  G.  Boss,  July 

192."). — G.  ('.  Dul'CK.  “ A very  i-einarkable  form,  apparently  pro- 
ducing no  petals  but  showing  })lenty  of  hairy  fruits,  and  evidently 
growing  umler  abnormal  conditions  which  need  investigation  on  the 
spot.  Idle  ])lan1  has  the  long,  tapering,  fruiting  peduncles  and 
subglobulai'  haii'y  l eceptacles  of  If . < i rcinatus,  but  the  submerged 
haves  and  the  carpels  are  moi'e  like  those  of  R.  trichuphyllus.  1 am 
unable,  on  the  pool'  malei'ial  submitted,  to  go  fui'ther  than  this.  1 
should  be  pleaseil  to  see  Mowers — if  or  when  produced — and  to  re- 
ceive notes  on  the  habitat  conditions  (es[)ecially  as  to  any  fluctiia- 
fioiis  of  water-level  during  the  tlowering  ]>eriod)  from  any  member 
icsiilenl  in,  or  visiting,  the  neighbourhood.” — Pkahsall.  ” 'I'he 
conditions  in  which  it  grew  were  normal,  but  all  the  plants  in  this 
piece  of  water  were  apetalous.  There  was  plenty  of  water  in  the 
pond,  and  a careful  search  was  made  for  a petalloid  plant.” — 
Durcio. 

Ranu t rivkophiiUui^  ('hai.\,  f.  dud runvi  (Gren.l.  Khine. 
bawrence  Weston,  W.  Gloster,  v.-c.  .3-1,  .May  2((.  192T). — .Miss  luA  M. 
l\oi’i';ii.  ” Ivxcelleiit  examples  of  this  form.  'I'liese  sheets  show  what 
can  be  done  with  aipnitic  plants  by  those  who  will  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  keep  them  moist  until  Moated  mu'  and  hnally  pre.s.se<l. 
\'ery  few  Bat  rachia  (and  fewer  still  of  the  I’ot  amogetons)  just  ify 
I heir  labels  and  are  worth  preserving.  'riie.se  show  the  plant’s 
habit.  Mowers,  and  mature  fruits;  the  leaves  are  particularly  well 
ilisplayed.  and  evince  great  care  in  preparation . "—Pkaksai.l. 

Calthd  /i<(l i/stri-s  b.  l*ort  .Meadow.  Oxon,  .lune  l<393. — G.  ('. 

1 tlit't'K. 

/\i/»ir('r  R/iora.s  L.,  var.  | Kef.  No.  BB.  94.  | Bury.  Suffolk, 
.lune  1925. — G.  ('.  Dul'CI!:.  ” Boor  material,  but  foliage  agrees  with 
var.  rau/latifolitNii  Kedde.  although  a ripe  capsule  is  necessary  tr: 
make  certain.” — Miss  T.  M.  Koi’KH.  ” Yes,  this  is  vaudatifolium 
l'’edde.  DituCE. 

IfoeiiKria  hyhrida  DC.  Zable,  bebanon.  Syria.  .Vpril  P>25. — 

(t.  ('.  DitroE. 

Finimrnt  Hurati  .lord,  .\bumlant  as  a garden  weed  at  .Mine- 
head.  W . Somerset,  .lune  19.  1925.  .Mr  Bugsley  tells  me  that  this 
is  veiv  near  his  f.  clniKfafn,  described  in  J.li.  Sujf/d..  January 
1912,  p.  2t)  : and  that  he  hail  noticed  it  at  .Minehead  many  years 
tigo.  A verv  lax,  diffuse  plant,  with  rather  few-flowered  racemes. — 
.1.  W.  White. 
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I’  limariu-  Bastordi  Uoi'.  = F.  conf  uisci  Jord.  Waste  grouii  i 
Beechlaiids,  Belfast,  ( o.  Anti'iiii,  August  21,  1924.  Deterniined  Ij 
Mr  Pugsley,.  who  considers  this  to  he  the  most  widely  distrihutti 
species  in  Ireland. — J.  W.  White. 

liudicula  .'si^Ivestris  Druce.  .Marston,  Oxon,  .lulv  1925. — G.  (: 

llRUCE. 

Arahix  htrsuta  Scop.  Boadside  bank,  Llanarinon,  Denbij^l  | 
v.-c.  50,  June  G,  1925.— C.  Waterfall.  Peat  Fen,  Wood  Waltoi  j^ 
Hunts,  .lidy  1920.  On  peat  land,  an  unusual  habitat. — G.  C.  Dni'Ciil 

trophila  vtrnu  F.  Meyer.  Top  of  old  wall,  Bwlch  Gwyn,  M’rex| 
ham,  v.-c.  50,  May  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

SisymbriiNn  officinale  Scop.,  var.  Itiocarpum  DC.  Woking [ 
Surrey. — AV.  Biddiscdmbe. 

Dijdotaxis  ttnaifolia  DC.  Waste  ground.  Midland  RailwaM 
siding,  Malvern,  v.-c.  37,  June  25,  1925.— C.  M'aterfall. 

Bursa  amjlica  {Xx.).  Basildon,  Berks,  June  1925.— G.  C.  Druce.) 

I agree  that  this  is  identical  with  Capsdla  B.-p.  (L.)  atujlica  E.t 
At.” — Britton. 

Ltpidiuin  DrnJ)u  L.  M^aste  ground,  railway  siding,  Malvern,! 
AVorcester,  June  25,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Lepidiwm  perfoliatwm  L.  Waste  ground,  Cardiff  Dock,  v.-c.  41, 
June  7,  1925. — R.  Mei.ville. 

Viola  canina  x montana.  Wood  Walton,  Hunts,  July  1925.  ' 
This  grew  in  considerable  quantity  in  a locality  which  yields  l)oth  ' 
the  parents;  it  was  very  floriferous. — G.  C.  Druce.  Teste  E.  Gre-  i 

OORY.  ' 

Viola  tricolor  L.,  sub-species  ffenuina  MTttrock,  var.  faeroensis 
(Mh  Becker)  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  in  Botany  of  the  Faeroes,  part  iii.. 
page  856,  1908  (fide  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  September  7,  1925).  Oatfield, 
at  160  feet,  Millfield,  south-west  side  of  Cairston  Mill  Pond,  Stroni- 
ness,  Orkney,  August  14,  1925.  [Ref.  No.  3167.]  Not  native,  a 
weed  of  cultivation,  common.  Plants  in  flower  and  ripe  and  un- 
ripe fruit.  Two  uppei' jietnls  violet;  two  lateral  petals  hlui.sh- 
puijile,  with  3-4  dark  violet  lines;  lower  jietal  bluish-purjile,  with 
7 daik  violet  lines,  and  a yellow  base;  s]uir  of  lower  petal  cylin- 
diical,  dark  pui'jile,  longer  than  the  calycine  appendages.  “ A lit- 
tle dai  kei  in  the  ])etals  than  (he  l v])e,  otherwise  agreeing  well  with 
it  ” {fide  C.  11.  Ostenfeld,  September  7,  1925). — H.  II.  Johnston. 

" What  Col.  II.  IT.  Johnston  says  is  ]>rohably  correct.  This  adds 
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a new  name  lo  our  list,  but  I am  by  no  means  convinced  that  it 
adds  a new  plant.  VVittrock’s  naming  of  the  pansies  was  peculiar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  neglected  much  previous  work  and  gave  sev- 
eral names  to  jdants  that  are  essentially  the  same.  1 hope  to  deal 
in  the  neai'  future  with  Wittrock’s  Scandinavian  pansies  when  con- 
sidering our  Scottish  plants.” — Drabble. 

Viola  tricolor  L.,  sub-species  ytnuina  Wittrock,  var.  faeroensi« 
(\\.  Becker)  C.  II.  Ostenfeld,  in  Botany  of  the  Faeroes,  part  iii., 
]iage  85(),  1908  {fide  f'.  H.  Ostenfeld).  Oatfield,  at  160  feet,  Mill- 
field,  south-west  f)f  C'aii-ston  Mill  Pond,  Stromness,  Orkney,  August 
U,  1925.  [Ref.  No.  3158.]  Two  upper  petals  violet;  two  lateral 
])etals  bluish-purple,  with  3-4  dark  violet  lines;  lower  petal  white, 
with  7 dark  violet  lines,  bluish-purple  margin,  and  a yellow  base; 
spur  of  loAver  jietal  cylindi  ical,  dark  purple,  longer  than  the  caly- 
cine  ap])endages.  “ Agrees  well  with  typical  specimens  from  the 
Faeroes”  {fde  0.  H.  Ostenfeld,  Sejdember  7,  1925). — H.  H.  John- 
ston. 

Note. — It  is  most  ]>robable  that  many  specimens  of  Viola  tricolor 
L.,  collected  by  me  in  Orkney  between  1874  and  1921,  and  recorded 
as  “ Viola  Lloydii  Jordan,”  “ Viola  rarlafa  Jordan,”  and  “ Viola 
lepida  Jordan  ” {fide  N.  O.  Ibavis).  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin., 
vol.  x.xviii.,  i>art  iii.,  p|>.  101-102  (1922),  and  Rep.  B.E.G.  for 

1922,  vol.  vi.,  part  vi.,  ]>.  828  (May  1923),  really  belong  to  V.  tri- 
color L..  sub-species  yenwina  Wittrock.  var.  faeroensis  (W.  Becker) 
r.  11.  Ostenfeld,  l.c.  See  Trams.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin..  vol.  xxix.,  part 
ii..  ]).  1.54  (1925).  In  Rep.  B.E.C.  1922,  vol.  vi.,  part  vi.,  p.  828 
(May  1923),  for  ” V.  arre?)sis  Munay,  var.  ohtmifohn  (Jord.). 
fide  W.  O.  db  avis  ” read  “ F.  derclicfa  Jord.” — H.  H.  J. 

Viola  Deseylisei  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  2812.]  Wotton,  Surrey,  v.-c. 
17,  July  25,  1925. — C.  V.  Brttton.  ” This  plant  certainly  has  the 
habit  of  Deseylisei . bul  il  lacks  the  jturple  coloui'  in  the  sepaline  ap- 
pendages, and  (he  somewhat  coriacious  texture  of  the  leaves  gener- 
ally characf  eristic  of  thai  plant.  1 thiid<  it  must  be  called  seyetahs.' 
— DRAnm.E. 

Viola  . [Ref  No.  BB  409.]  Chipping  Norton.  Oxon.  July 

1923.  — 0.  C.  Dri'ce.  ” V.  n/ralis  Jord.” — Drabble. 

Viola . [Ref.  No.  100.]  Bury.  Suffolk.  June  1925.-0. 

C.  DarrE.  “ V.  ohfn.<iifol ia  Jord.” — Drabbt.e. 

Viola  seyefalis  Jord.  Stibbington.  TTunts,  June  1912.  O.  C. 
Drfce.  “ Yes.” — Dr.\bble. 

Diavthns  yallicus  Pers.  Maritime  sands,  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jer- 
sey. July  7,  1925,— L.  Arbene.  “ The  exquisitely  prepared  and 
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mounted  specimens  of  tliis  new  oonl riljutino;  meniV)er  are  a jtleasui 
to  haiulle.’' — Dowxks. 

Sih'iii'  iniinnx  L.  On  limestone  cliffs,  Kvam,  near  Slieftielo  i 
I )erhyslii  re.  June  24.  I!)2‘), — M . (fomucii  ; comm.  UiTii  Ifanurr. 

(' m tihnJ Ha  hacrifer  L.  At  Ml'  l\ol)inson’s  locality,  .VIerton.  v.-i- 
2S.  July  dtl,  Iff'ir).  'I’od  early  to  see  it  at  its  best. — H.  J.  lOnnKi.s  ■. 

OKM,. 


('erast / mil  riilf/nfmii  L.  [Hef.  Xo.  22G7.]  .Maritime  form 
foresfiore.  Ifeacon  Hill,  St  (Jsytli,  X'.  Ksse.x,  v.-c.  19,  May  17,  1927)  i 
fn  almmlance  on  foreslmi-e  and  weathered  London  Clay.  .\  stroiifr 
sjrowiuir  maritime  form  with  lar^e  Howers  and  dee])  {ji'een  foliage  . 
Qu ite  distinct  in  facies  from  the  inland  jilant. — G.  C.  Bhown. 

('('ii/xf  I mil  frfniir/i  inn  Curtis  {fii/r  ('.  10.  Salmon).  Grassy.' 

shell-samly  hanks  at  .>;eashoi'e.  10  feel  above  sea-level,  Linksness.  i 
Hoy,  (trkney,  June  II.  027).  [Ref.  Xos.  297S  and  .‘4II7).|  .lune' 
II  ami  July  27).  Ii)27).  I'dowers  letramerous  and  jient anierous  in 
same  plant.  Petals  while,  with  pale  yellow  base.  Cajisules  pale 
brown,  straight  or  sli^d)tiy  cuived  in  same  jilant.  S-toothed  ami  10 
lootheil  in  same  plant. — II.  II.  Johx.stox. 

.Yo/c. — .All  my  s|)ecimens  of  Re‘'.  Xos.  2!I7S  and  -ill.”)  were  col- 
lected from  the  same  small  piece  of  p-ionnd,  five  feet  lonjr  by  three 
feel  broad  ; and  from  the  same  station  as  my  s])eciniens  of  Ref.  Xo. 
()S;5,  in  full  flower  June  10.  Hf20,  which  latter  were  named  “ Crnis- 
flmii  Kii/ifrfrmrlrmii  .Murbeck  ' by  .Mr  C.  10.  Salmon  and  .Mr  10.  G. 
Baker  on  .lanuary  20,  1921,  and  e.xhibiteil  l>y  Mr  C.  10.  Salmon  at 
a meelii)”'  of  the  liinnean  Sijciely  on  .Mai'ch  Hi,  1922.  .Mr  C.  10. 
Salmon,  huwevei',  in  a note  djiled  October  Mi.  I!t2.‘).  informs  me  tlnO 
Prof.  S.  .Mui'beck  will  not  pass  my  sjiei'iniens  of  Ref.  Xo.  (iS.'l,  from 
Hoy,  noi'  those  of  my  Ref.  Xos.  072.  977.  and  770.  from  South  Ron-  | 
ahlshay  aanl  .Mainla)id.  as  (\'nn<ii mn  unhivl rmul rmii  .Mui'beck.  but 
calls  them  all  ('I'nintimii  fclriiiuliiiin  Curtis.  I am  indebted  to  .M  r 
C.  10.  Salmon  for  the  foliowino  remarks  on  Re*’.  Xos.  297S  and  21  17). 
tJclober  Hi.  1927);  “ 1 presume  these  two  numbers  rejiresenf  the 
.same  plant  in  Rower  and  fi  uil  '!  It  is  very  imstructive.  'Phe  Mower- 
in^  sjiecimens,  with  their  close  com|)act  inflorescenees.  remind  one 
of  C.  milifei rd n(J rmn  Alurb.,  but  the  fruit  in}X  e.xaiujiles  show  the  in- 
florescence sjirinttrinfr  from  low  ilown  the  stems.  You  xvill  see.  by 
enclosed  note  ” (referred  to  by  me  above* — H.  11.  J.)  “ that  Murben'k 
cannot  pass  any  of  your  Oi'kney  jilants  as  sirfifrtnniih-mii.  so  1 suir- 
irest  they  must  nil  be  placed  under  frfrmiilrmii.  jierhaps  as  a vai'ietx'? 
Thi.w  applies  to  the  present  specimens.”  Flowering;  specimens  of  mv 
Ref.  No.  (i7(t  from  Scapa  Bay.  Saint  Ola,  Mainland.  Orkney,  June 
I,  l!)20,  have  close  compact  inflorescences,  and  they  wei'e  named  “C, 
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mhttirandrn.m  Mui-heck  ” by  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  on  March  25,  1922, 
while  fruitinjr  specimens  of  my  Kef.  No.  1792  from  the  same  sta- 
tion, June  24,  1922,  show  the  inflorescences  spi'inging  from  low 
down  the  stems,  ami  they  weie  named  “f'.  ieiravdrvm  (''urtis  ’’  by 
liiiii  in  January  1923.  The  above  diffeiences  in  the  flowering  and 
fruiting  inflorescences  in  my  Linksness  and  Scapa  Bay  specimens 
do  not  exist  in  othei-  specimens  of  (J.  fef rnndntni  Curtis,  collected 
Iiy  me  at  other  stations  in  Orkney,  in  which  latter  specimens  the 
flowering  infloiescences  are  not  conptacl,  but  are  like  those  of  the 
fruiting  plants. — 11.  H.  J. 

Htdlaria  wed\n  L.,  var.  Horaeana  (Jord.).  [Kef.  No.  2266.] 
In  abundance  on  foieshore  at  Beacon  Hill.  St  Osyth,  N.  K.ssex,  v.-c. 
19.  .May  17,  1925. — 0.  C.  Browk. 

Arenaria  h'litocladoH  Cuss.  Ai'able  field.  Old  Down.  Tockington, 
VV.  Oloster.  v.-c.  34,  .May  12,  1925. — Miss  ln.\  .M.  Koper.  “A  very 
interesting  state  which,  from  its  api>earance  when  pressed,  seems 
practically  ]»rostrafe;  it  also  seems  to  be  setting  no  good  fruit. 
'I’his  foini  is  not  unlike  a ])lant  the  late  E.  A.  Woodruffe  Peacock 
.sent  me  fiom  Manfon  labelled  A.  xerpyllifolia , f.  Hihaldafowenids. 
He  described  it  as  growing  ‘ (piite  flat  on  the  ground  like  a mat," 
but  his  form,  unlike  Miss  Koper’s,  was  ‘a  late  aiduninal  oi'  wet  sea- 
son form — in  di'v  seasons  oidy  found  in  Octo1>er — in  wet  ones  in 
August.  For  ten  years  I could  not  take  it  in  Howei.’  I ho))e  Miss 
Kojter  will  observe  whethei-  the  caiisules  nrc  really  barien?” — Sai.- 


Arenaria  idiginom  Schleich.  Widdy  Bank.  v.-c.  66.  alt.  1600 
feet,  July  8.  1920. — J.  Crver. 

Sagi/ia  ftrafira  Dr.  Olen  D(de,  Forfar.  July  1922. — O.  C.  Dritk. 

Elatine  henrandra  DC.  Abundant  on  the  shore  of  Llyn  Cliwx'th- 
lyn,  Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  alt.  900  feet,  August  20.  1925. — A.  Mii.son. 
“ T think  a New  County  Kecord." — Dri'CE. 

If yperlciini  hir^tutum  L.  Near  Powick,  Worcs.,  v.-c..  37.  June 
30,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Hypericum  duhium  Leers.  Dryburgh  (Hen,  Tweedside.  v.-c.  80. 
August  1925.  Previously  found  by  me  near  Earlston,  Berwickshire. 
{iiat  Easton,  Koxburghshire,  as  in  Hep.  B.E.H . 435,  1924).  Search- 
ing in  the  old  locality  T have  failed  to  find  it.  but  have  discovered  a 
clump  of  the  j)lants  in  Dryburgh  (Hen,  Roxburghshire. — Miss  Ida 

Hayward.  “ Mr  Salmon  thought  the  Earlston  plants  were  of 
hybrid  origin,” — Druce. 
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Hyptricinn  linarifolium  \'ahl.  Heaths,  dry  hillsides,  Noirmoiit. 
Jersey,  August  .‘?0.  192.5. — L.  Arsene. 

Hypericum  eludes  Near  the  shoie  of  Llyn  ( 'liAvythlyn,  Den- 
bigh, v.-c.  50,  alt.  900  feet,  September  2,  1925. — A.  Wilsok.  “Less 
hairy  than  lusual  f.  qlahrut um . See  Hep.  B.E.V . 4.35,  1924.'' — 
Druce. 

Mcdva  moschatu  L.  Field  neai-  Malvern  Station,  Worcs.,  v.-c. 
■37,  July  8,  1925. — C.  M’aterfam,. 

Gerinhini  pu.uVum  L.,  vai'.  alhiflorum.  King’s  Cliff,  neai- 
North  impton.  [Ref.  No.  RR  77.] — C.  ('.  Druce.  (Nmt.  C.  W. 
Shann. 

l up'dienf!  pnrviforn  DC.  I’usey  Wood,  Rerks,  June  1893. — (f. 
C.  Druce. 

Geni.'ifa  fnicfona  L.  Roadside  neai'  .Madresfield.  Woi'cs..  v.-c. 
37,  July  3,  1925. — C.  AVaterfall. 

Ule.r-  (Hdhi  Rlanch.  \A  ith  abnoi-nial  flower-buds  caused  by  A,?- 
phondyhn  uhci>>  Neii’all.  I’arksfone,  Dor.set,  Septend>er  4,  1925. — 
L.  R.  H.vli..  “ J’his  gall  caused  by  a dipteron  was  first  recorded 
for  Rritain  from  Flintshire  in  191!).  It  is  common  on  U.  eur- 
puntf!." — Miss  I.  .M.  I’omcR. 

OuouU  repen>i  L.  [Ref.  N(js.  2798,  2799,  and  2800.]  Tilan- 
drillo-yn-Rhos,  Denbigh,  \ .-c.  .50,  .lulv  1.5,  192.5.  J’hree  forms  re- 
presented— 2798,  with  stems  piocumbent  and  unarmed;  2799  with 
stems  procumbent  and  bi'anches  sti’ongly  spinose : and  2800,  with 
stems  erect,  leafy,  ami  scarcely  spinose.  These  forms  a])])ear  to  be 
stater  only,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  stations  affected  bv 
them,  the  most  spinose  forms  ocmirring  on  a shingle  beach,  and 
the  unarmed  form  characterising  the  soil  further  inland. — C.  K. 
Rrttton. 

Medicayo  orhicida ns  .Ml.  AVasle  ground,  Rarrv  Dock.  v.-c.  11. 
■May  31.  1925. — R.  Melvii.t.e.  “Yes.” — Tuellunc. 

Medicnyo  sp.  Waste  gi'ound.  Cai-diff  Dock.  v.-c.  41,  May  29, 
1925. — R.  Melvim.e.  “ 'this  is  .1/.  apicuhita . var.  ronfhii.<t  Koch 
— M.  polycar  pa . vai\  tuhcrcidata  O.  A C.  The  pods  ai'e  not  fullv 
developed.” — Miss  1.  .M.  Rorer.  “ Var.  coirfinis  Rurnat.” — 'I'uel- 
umc . 

Medlcaqo  praecn.r  DC.  Waste  ground,  Rradfoi-d.  v.-c.  01. 

Sejitember  20.  1925.  Probably  the  last  gathering  from  this  gi’ound. 
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which  i.s  Ihoiiij:  converted  into  allotments. — .J . Cryer.  “Yes.’’ 

'rtlEU.l'Nf!. 


Mdilotua  ofjici'nid'ui  Lam.  {altisHma  Tl-niill.).  Powick.  Worcs, 
v.-c.  .‘IT.  .Tnne  .‘10,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Trifniiwm  orhroleur.on  Hods.  Upton.  Hunts,  June  1925. — (L 
C.  Druck. 

Trifolium  MoHuerii  Halb.  Di  v rocky  places.  Portelet  Bav.  Jer- 
.sey,  .Line  Ifi,  1925. — 1>.  Arsenic. 

TrifoUwm  procAwibens  L.,  var.  majv^s  Koch  (?).  [Kef.  No. 
2265.]  London  Clay  Clift’s,  Walton-on-the-Naze.  N.  Ksse.v,  v.-c. 
19,  June  14,  1925.  Flower-heads  golden -yellow,  and  with  ovei’  40 
Howers,  peduncles  mostly  about  equalling  leaves.  Not  extreme,  but 
noticed  at  this  and  other  spots  in  the  cliffs  for  a numlier  of  years. 
— (t.  C.  Brown.  “ 7\  procwnhenK , type,  1 should  call  it.” — 
Downes.  “ Type.  The  flower-heads  are  too  small  and  pale-col- 
oured for  the  vai'iety,  and  the  seeds  lack  the  necessai-y  radicle.” — 
.Miss  T.  M.  Roper. 

Tiorycninm  re.ctwm  DC.  Waste  ground.  Barry,  v.-c.  41,  August 
8,  1925.  Sjiecimens  taken  fi-om  two  large  plants  that  first  appeared 
four  yeai's  ago.  Fvery  year  there  is  abundance  of  flowers,  but  very 
little  fruit,  none  of  which  ripens.  Only  report  for  Great  Britain. 
Native  of  South  Euroiie  and  Noith  .\frica. — R.  L.  Smttti.  “AYs.” 
Druce. 


OrnithopuJi  perpu'^/lh/s  T..  Bank  in  Happy  A’alley.  Malvern, 
v.-c.  .37,  June  L3.  1925. — C.  Waterfat-l. 

Pnmu.-i  iusitifia  L.  [Ref.  No.  27.32.]  Burgh  Heath.  Surrey, 
v.-e.  17,  April  26  and  September  27,  1925. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ 1 
doubt  this  lieing  iusififia.  T think  it  mu.st  be  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  P.  dnmndico , its  very  round  an<l  more  hairy  leaves  take 
it  away  from  the  Bnllace.” — DRurE.  Mr  Eraser  considers  it  is 

fnrm  of  ilomcdi'-a . 

\Nofe.  — In  the  Notes  on  Riddelsdell’s  Rubi.  “ B.  A:  R.”  indi- 
cates Barton  ami  Riddelsdell's  agreement  as  to  the  name,  including 
any  conmienis  which  may  modify  its  strict  use.] 

Pi/bus  si/lx'rrrf ir.-i  .\nderss.  [Ref.  No.  1082.]  Che])stow  Park, 
v.-c.  .35.  .July  2.  1925. — H.  .1.  RinnET.snELi,.  “ The  older  name  is 
//.  //('x.'^rui^ift  Hall.  Andersson.  in  naming  aiihrrrrfit.'i.  says  his  ]flant 
is  identical. ” — Druok. 
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Nuhu^s  .si/lctifiix  Vest.  [lief.  No.  1()8.‘3.]  Boar’s  Hill,  Berks, 
v.-c.  22,  .July  (),  1925,  with  G.  C.  Druee.  A well  kTiown  looalitv. — 
II.  .1.  Kii)])E[,si)Eee. 

liiihiijy  jilicatiix  V he.  and  Nees.  [Bef.  No.  1084.]  Harghain, 
. Norfolk,  v.-o.  28,  .Inly  .‘51,  1925.  In  gieat  quantity.  Fhnvers 
n'e(|iienlly  pink. — H.  ,1.  Riddeesdele. 

Kuhnx  liriyijKianvK  Rogers.  | l{ef.  No.  ;581.]  Rocky  hillside, 
Jjanfrieek,  Bolperro,  v.-c.  2.  .Inly  20,  1925. — F.  Rn. stone.  “This 
is  li.  affunK  Weihe  and  Nees.  var.  lin'i/i/xin/nix  Ro^.  1 have  looked 
al  evei’y  sheet,  hut  not  found  any  need  to  examine  all  criticallv.’’ — 
Riih)Ei,s1)Eee. 

/f I///NX  i/f/i ros  Focke.  [Ref.  No.  108(i.]  Shotover  Hill. 
Oxon.  v.-c.  2.4,  ,lidy  7,  1925.  with  G.  G.  Druce.  I think  this  is 

right,  tor  although  theie  is  some  suggestion  of  /f.  affinis  in  the 
leaves,  the  weight  of  evidence,  especially  in  prickles,  favours  holrrt/- 
//inis.  New  to  Oxon.  Also  from  Wit  ley  (^ommon.  Sui'rey  [Ref.  No. 
Il04j. — 11.  .1.  RinnEi,s])Ei;E. 

h’uhu.K  laf / foh IIS  Bah.  [Ref.  No.  .485.]  Lane  near  Callestick. 
v.-c.  1.  August  l92o. — k'.  IJiESToNE.  “ Yes,  nearly  tyi)ical  (as  1 
un<lerstaml  />'.  /nf i /of i us  Bah.),  hut  it  is  a ilithcult  s])ecies.’’ — Rin- 
DEI.SDEI.E. 


liiilms  luihiicfit us  llort.  f.  [Ref.  Nos.  1I4(),  1147,  1149.  1150. 
Il.)l.  i0i)4,  Il02.|  Ahoul  Noi’wich,  v.-c.  27,  and  Harghain  and 
Merton,  v.-c.  28,  July  li)25.  This  foiin  grows  in  (piantity  about 
Norwich,  and  temjits  one  all  the  time  to  pass  it  over  as  an  alierrant 
liiilrherniu Us.  Rut  it  is  tictually  nuhi’icafus,  a form  between  ty]>e 
and  var.  loudiuf'nsis.  Jt  is  fairly  constant,  only  occasionally  close 
to  either  type  or  var.  New  County  Record  foi'  v.-c.  27  and  28  (un- 
der R.  huhrirafus). — H.  .1.  RinnEESDEM;.  B.  A’  R. 

Ruhus  carpiuifoUus  V<\\e.  and  Nees.  [Ref.  Nf).  1091.]  Harg- 
ham  Heath,  v.-c.  28,  ,lidy  .41.  1925.  New  Countv  Record. — H.  .1. 
RinuEt.snEm,.  B.  A R. 

Ruhu.s  rururvafu.<t  Rah.  [Ref.  No.  1092.]  Lane.  Sprowston. 
v.-c.  27.  July  1925.  Near  type, — H.  .1.  RinnEi.snEM,. 

Ruhus  ! ucurvaf ua  Bah.,  vai'.  siihrn r/iiii i foli u.<)  Rt)g.  jiml  Rifhl. 

I Ref.  No.  1087.]  Roar’s  Hill.  Berks,  July  f>,  1925,  with  G.  (\ 
Druce.  New  County  Recoid  for  the  var.  Very  luxuriant.  This  is 
the  var.  so  named  ; and  as  Rogers’  MS.  la'coj’d  Isvok  [RuJiv.s)  says 
Boat  ’s  Hill  f,  my  vai'.  rotuyidifahir-sd'  1 atn  the  more  inclined  to 
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believe  that  the  two  varieties  are  not  worth  distinguishin*;. 
ed.  xi.,  has  b.  rotv lul ifoJ ! ux  Rogers  an<l  Riddelsdell  by  a mistake. 
It  has  not  been  published,  and  as  fai-  as  I at  present  know  it  is  not 
worth  publishing  separalely.  Se])als  risiiig;  stamens  not  nnu-h 
longer  lhaii  the  slyles.  ,\lso  [Ref.  Xo.  10X8]  Shotover  Hill,  v.-e. 
2-5,  July  7,  1925.  Anothei-  Xew  County  Rec-oi’d  t'oi-  the  var. — 11.  .1 . 
Kinnnr.sDKM,.  H.  iV  R. 

liiihiisf  Li  11(11  ('Km UK  Lees.  var.  l(itifoliii><  Rog.  and  Ridd.  [Ret. 
X'o.  1099.  I Hall  ini  aggarl . Co.  Down,  August  19,  I925.  A verv 
striking  t'oi'ui  which  I saw  o?dv  i?!  one  sjiol. — H.  ,l . R iDUKT.snKi.i,. 

H.  A-  R. 

Ixk'iks  (d  (itiitcKs  W.  it  X'.  Dnrdhani  Down,  Hidstnl,  W.  (Roster, 
.Inly  and  August  M)2I. — ).  W.  Whitio. 

]\‘ui,i(>:  f//7/c///r/os-  Whe.  and  X'(‘es.  [Ref.  Xo.  III'].]  Rort 
skewelt,  v.-c.  '■]'),  .Inly  1 925.  Also  f.  (//(md i(hi.'<(' . from  bbensham 
Ron<l  I Ref.  X'o.  Mil  |,  Willey  Common  (Ref.  X'o.  1112).  ljim|is- 
field  Cimmion  | II08|.  Devil’s  .lumps  | IllOj,  all  v.-e.  IT.  August 
I925.— II.  .I.  RihDKnsuKm..  H.  A R. 

liiilms  liahu’ri  K.  A.  fjoes.  [Ref.  Xo.  I12‘L]  Corner  of  a spin- 
ney neai  Wigginton  Heath,  O.von,  v.-e.  2.'L  at  about  bOO  feel  eleva- 
tion, .luiu'  (i  ami  .Inly  7.  1925.  b'ii-st  di.seoverv  in  v.-e.  2'1 ; known 
in  1'].  (Roster  at  a locality  only  12  miles  fi-om  this;  also  in  Warwiek 
and  Woi'cs.  Ijees'  original  description  (/L/i’.f'.,  1884H‘>.  p.  120) 
differs  somewhat  fi'oni  that  ilrawn  up  by  Rogers  {Uandh.^  p.  ;?0) 
from  .Xurrev  Inisbes,  r.//..  fork  “ straight,"  infforesceuee  “ narrow, 
racemose,"  petals  “ small,  narrow  obovate,  white,  slightly  lilac 
linge<l."  Lees,  moreover,  says  nothing  about  the  long  jiedicels  of 
lerndiial  leaflet,  which  is  a marked  feature  of  the  Surrey  plaid. — 
H.  .1.  Riddki.suki.i,.  H.  A R-. 

diihiix  Si'kcKtzii  [Ref.  X'o.  1 1 14.  ] Xear  Stranraer,  v.-c. 

7-1,  August  21.  1925.  ,\s  .seen  here  the  species  was  notable  for  the 

prevailing  apple-green  hue  of  most  of  its  parts,  and  for  extreme 
leatiness,  not  oidy  of  the  stem  but  also  of  the  ]ianicle. — H.  Rin- 
UKr.snKi.i..  H.  A R. 


IhdiKs  (/i/(im(Ki icnaia  Hah.  f.  [Ref.  X'os.  1142/.3.]  Behind 
Ling  Cround,  Taddington.  v.-c.  ff.'L  .\ugust  12.  1925.  First  cer- 
tain record  for  IL  (Roster.  Prickles  curved  though  slender:  leaflets 
nariow  : glamls  rather  many.  Otherwise  tyjiical. — H.  J.  RtDDKns- 
DKM,.  “ I’anicle  anil  Hmvers  certainly  suggest  this.  But  some 
pn’ckles  are  short,  and  many  declining  oi'  more  or  less  curved.  One 
stem-piece  has  all  the  prickles  declining,  a few  curved.  The  top 
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leaflet  is  also  somewhat  Ij-indleuinus-\\\^G>.  Fruit  is  poorly  developed, 
an<l  three  stem-pieces  have  each  rather  dilferent  pidckles!!  There  are 
some  stalked  glands  on  rachis.  1 hesitate  to  name  it  dumiwuievsiH 
pure  and  simple.  Can  there  Ije  another  strain  in  itl” — Barton. 

liibhus  mercicus  Bagn.,  var.  hracieatm  Bagn.  [Kef.  Nos.  11. ‘IS 
/!1/40.J  Boar  s Hill,  v.-c.  22,  July  6,  1925;  near  Dunchurch,  v.-c. 
•18.  July  and  August  1925. — H.  J.  Kiddelsdell.  B.  k K. 

liubus  vdlicauHs  Koehl.  Stranraer,  v.-c.  74.  August  21.  1925. 
New  record  for  Wigtownshire. — H.  J.  Kiddelsuell. 

Hubits  Sdmeri  Lindeb.  [Kef.  Nos.  1128  and  1129.]  Bould 
Uood,  y.-c.  2-3,  .Inly  13,  1925;  near  Dunchurch,  v.-c.  38,  August 
10,  1925. — II,  J.  KinnEL.sDELL.  B.  A K. 

h' idms  villiraidis  Koe\i\.^  \fiv.  ralvatua  V>\ox.  [Kef.  Nos.  1133 
and  1135.]^  Bould  Wood,  v.-c.  23,  in  great  quantity,  July  and 
August  1925.  One  of  several  New  County  Records  for  Oxon  in  this 
wood.  Also  Witley  Common,  Surrey,  August  1925  [Kef.  No.  11341 
— H.  J.  Kiddelsdell.  B.  A K. 

Focke.  [Kef.  Nos.  1124/5.]  Tn  some  quani  itv 

at  the  end  of  Mousehnld  Heath,  Norwich,  v.-c.  27,  Julv  1925. H 

J.  Kiddelsdell.  B.  A B. 

Rn.hua  ro moans  Briggs.  [Ref.  Nos.  1154,  1157/8.]  Near 

Dunchuich,  v.-c.  -38,  July  and  August  1925.  A locality  apparently 

different  fi'om  BagnalFs  Icf.  Rogers’  Handhmd,-,  j).  38). H.  .1. 

Kiddelsdell.  B.  A R. 

Rv.hv.s  fhyrsoidPus  Wimm.  [Ref.  No.  IIGI.]  Baily  to  Braun- 
ston,  v.-c.  32,  July  16,  1925  ; and  Witley  Conn  non,  Surrev,  August 
27,  1925  [Ref.  Nos.  1163/4]. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  Lane  from  the 

Rugby-Daventry  Road,  going  to  Welton.  August  27.  1925. L. 

Cumiming. 

Rnhns  pn.besrens  Whe.,  var.  suUnermis  Rog.  [Ref  Nos. 

1171/2.]  Limpsfield  Common,  v.-c.  17.  August  28.  1925. H.  J. 

RlDDELSDEr,!,.  B.  R . 

Rvhus  sdvnfirnsVfhe.  iix\(\^eeR.  [Ref.  Nos.  1 1 76-1 180. ] Bould 
W ood.  v.-c.  23,  July  and  August  1925. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  A R. 

Rnhns  hrsppnns  Rog.  [Ref.  No.  1181.]  Shotover  Hill,  v.-c. 
23,  in  several  places,  July  7.  1925.  New  County  Record.  Though 
not  identical  with  the  Irish  lype.  this  appeni-s  in  be  very  near  il. 
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being'  somewhat  stouter  in  stem,  ami  recetling  in  leaf-toothing  to- 
wards mijnrat  Ft>eke.  The  sepals  and  prickles,  and  the  characte]- 
of  the  hairs,  as  well  as  moi'e  odvious  features,  point  to  htsperiu^.  1 
found  the  same  species  last  year  in  v.-c.  2 as  a Ne-w  County  Re- 
cord (near  Jjostwithiel).  Also  from  Ball intaggart,  Co.  Down. 
August  19,  1925  [Ref.  No.  H81J. — El.  J.  Riddklsdell.  B.  & R. 

Nuhu.s  Schechtendahlii  Whe.  Swalcliffe  Common  [Ref.  No. 
1I88|;  Shotover  [Ref.  No.  J192J,  v.-c.  2A,  ami  wood  at  Brandon, 
v.-c.  .‘kS  [Ref.  No.  1 I8()J  ; also  a magnificent  plant  by  the  roa«l  near 
Asid)V  St  Jjedgers,  v.-c.  52  [Ref.  No.  1187],  all  July  1925. — 11.  .1 . 

h’lDOKI.SDKI.n. 

Utohus  (iiiijilifi eating  Jjees.  \1L  ScJdechtt-ndahlii  Whe.,  var.  nm- 
plifi ratlin  (Lees).  I [Bef.  Nos.  I 194/5/(5.  | Near  Tintern,  v.-m 
•15,  August  (5,  1925  ; and  near  Noi-wich,  v.-c.  27,  .July  28,  1925. — 
11.  .1.  Rinj>KT.si)KU,.  B.  k R. 

UnhuH  ('i)U'manni  Blo.x.  Church  W'ood,  Sprowston,  v.-c.  27  (1 
abso  found  it  in  Bucks,  near  Amersham  in  1924),  .July  28.  1925. 

I Ref.  Nos.  I 197/8.  I New  County  Record.  A foi'in  with  very  round- 
ish and  shoi't-pointed  terminal  leaflet.  Also  Mousehold  Heath,  v.-c. 
27,  .July  29,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1199],  with  a peculiar  shaped  terminal 
leaflet. — H.  J.  Riddklsdell.  {L.G.,  ed.  xi.,  erroneously  prints 
“ Goltmanni  Bab.” — H.  J.  R.) 

Hahn'S  Sprengelii  Whe.  Near  Dunchurch  and  in  a wood  at 
Brandon,  v.-c.  38,  July  1925  [Ref.  Nos.  1200  and  1201]  ; and 

Limpsheld  Common,  v.-c.  17,  August  28,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1202]. — 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  Brandon  Wood,  Rugby,  July  20,  1925. — L. 
Cuimming. 


Ruhuis  hirtifolius  Muell.  and  Wirtz.  [Ref.  No.  1210.]  Michel- 
dean  Meend,  v.-c.  34,  July  1,  1925. — H.  .1.  Riddelsdell. 

JGihiis  iricus  Rog.,  var.  minor  Rog.  and  Ridd.  [Ref.  Nos. 
1205/(5.]  Tidenham  Chase,  v.-c.  34.  August  6.  1925. — H.  J.  Rid- 
DKLSDKLi,.  B.  A R.  Rockv  hillside,  Polperro.  v.-c.  2 [Ref.  No. 
382],  July  20.  1925.— F.  Rilstone.  “ Con-ectly  named.  First 
recoi'ded  fi'oni  K.  Cornwall  by  Miss  Todd  in  1922  (Roche  Rocks  and 
Peidewan).  1 saw  it  at  Newbridge  in  1924,  and  it  was  also  found 
in  that  year  by  Rilstone  at  Pol])erro  and  Boca<ldon.  There  is 
pleiitv  of  it  in  parts  of  W.  Cornwall.” — Riddelsdell. 

IG/hiis  />//ramidid Is  Kalt.  Church  Wood.  Sprowston.  v.-c.  27. 
July  1925.  [Ref.  No.  1204.] — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  & R. 
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Ruhm  lencu-itarhys  Sm..  vai-.  leucnnthemm  (P.  J.  Muell.)  I 
[Kef.  Xo.  1234. J Koads  near  Dimdiuieh,  v.-e.  38,  July  18,  1925. 
New  County  Record.  lOxactly  like  the  Doi-set  plant  so  named  by 
Kooers,  and  dift'erino-  ratlier  from  the  Sun-ey  plant  in  sha])e  o'f 
teiminal  leaflet.  I place  it  still  luider  the  al)ove  name,  thou<;h  it  is 
one  ol  a number  of  foinis.  1 believe,  which  will  have  to  be^'named 
and  described.  It  is  almost  cej-taiidy  not  the  h uca nthnnug  of 
•Mueller. — H.  J.  KiuDELSDEm,.  B.  it  R. 

Rulnis  la-sioclmlox  Kocke.  var.  att;/iifififaliu.s  Ro<r.  Tidenham 
(hast.  v.-c.  34  [Ref.  Xo.  1215)]  and  Renterry,  v.-c.  35  [Ref.  Xo. 
1214],  Alienist  5,  1925. — II.  J.  RinnKi.snHm..  'b.  A R. 

Ah/Az/.s-  criniyi-r  Linton.  .Mou.sehold  Heath,  and  many  other 
places  about  Xorwich.  v.-c.  27  ; and  .Merton,  in  a woo<l,  v.-c  ->8 
July  1925. — II.  J.  Rini)KLsm:i.i..  B A R. 

Ah//o/.v  l.citii  Ro-:-.  -Xewtownhreda.  Sainltield,  and  BallintaK- 
oan.  Co.  Down  [Ref.  Xos.  1223  to  I229J;  also  Selshan,  Co.  An- 
trim [New  County  Record — Ref.  Xo.  1230],  August  1925. H J 

Rit>i)Ki.si)Ku,.  B.  A R. 

Ah//o/.v  hinncuiniK  (lenev.  Lea  Bailey  Moods.  W.  (Roster,  v.-c. 

’!i'  and  near  Xorwich,  v.-c.  27.  July 

'_7.  I92i)  |l\et.  No.  I222|. — 11.  J.  Rinmci.snHi.i..  B.  A R. 

Uiihii.s  Whe.  and  Xees.  j Ref.  Xos.  1235-8.]  XII 

(Cclock  Drive.  Brandon,  v.-c.  .38.  July  and  Augmst.  In  .some  ipian- 
(ity.  Xo.  I23()  was  a strong  hush  with  larger  Howers.  The  same 
species  as  Ab  <i  inilosa.ro, (fel..  apparently.— H . J.  RtimELsDEm.. 
B.  A R. 


Rahas  ainralatas  Whe.  and  Xees.  var.  raduloides  R,,g.  'ra,l 
dington.  v.-c.  33.  August  12.  1925  | Ref.  Xo.  1239  j.  and  Stranraer 
y.-c  N.  August  21.  1925  ] Ref.  Xo.  1240].— H.  J.  RimiKLsnKi.i.. 

Rahas  apiralafas  Whe.  and  Xe.ss.  var.  setaJnsas  Rog.  Near 
fsymoii(lsM  at.  in  plenty,  v.-c.  34,  August  7.  1925.  [Ref.  Xo.  |24l 
2^3,  I2;)ll;  Lea  Bailey  M'oods,  v.-c.  34.  .Inly  I.  1925  [Ref.  Xo 
1250]  : St  Arvan’s,  Trelleck.  and  Chepstow  I’ark.  v -c  35  lulv 
ami  .\ugusl  1925  [Ref.  Xo.s.  12-14  to  1219].— 1|.  J . Rinni;i.sm:i.i;. 
B.  it  R. 


Ah/5iov  /for/T-r/  Bell-Salt.  Chepstow  Park  v -c 
I Ref.  Xos.  1292/3);  Tidenham  ('base  v -c  3-l' 
I Ref.  Xo.  1294].— H.  J.  Rinm  SLSDELL. 


35.  .Iidy  I, 
.\ngust  (), 
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UvhuH  Dre.  'jfri  (4.  Jens.,  var.  lA'yanm  lU>g.  [Ret.  Nos.  1252- 
1267.  I Bould  Wood,  v.-c.  23,  July  and  August  1925.  New  County 
Heconl.  Known  fi-oiii  Rucks,  W.  Clostei-,  Warwick,  most  West  and 
South-West  i-ounties  and  a few  East  (Surrey,  N.  Essex,  S.-E. 
Yoi’ks).  In  great  (luaidity  in  Rould  \Vcx)d  ami  adjoining  woods: 
often  ((uite  typical,  hut  in  leaf  .shape  ami  toothing  apt  to  vary 
greatly,  though  not  more  than  in  many  S.  Wales  hushes  fi’om 
which  1 have  gatherings. — H.  J.  RiDDKT.smKLL.  R.  A R. 

JliihuK  Drrji'i  i C.  Jens.,  var.  hiheniicas  Rog.,  and  (huntn^iii  Rog. 
,\t  Saiidtield  ami  Aghadei'g,  Co.  Down;  also  Selsham  and  Rort- 
iiioi-e,  Co.  Antrim  (iM)th  New  County  Records  for  Antrim),  August 
1925.  The  name  f/iniensis  has  nothing  to  do  with  sea-sands;  it 
refei's  to  Co.  Down.  The  two  foi'rns  are  very  coiumon  where  they 
occur;  hut  1 do  not  find  them  always  easy  to  distinguish  in  a dried 
state,  though  in  tlie  Held  tliey  separate  at  a glance. — II.  J.  Riduels- 

1)KI,E. 


Ruhu.'t  Raduht  Whe.  [Ref.  No.  1295.]  Ling  Cround,  Tad- 
ilington,  v.-c.  33,  August  8,  1925. — H.  J.  Riddelsuell.  R.  A R. 
In  cross-roa<l  from  Rugby  to  Dunchurch.  and  the  i-oad  from  Rugby 
to  Rurhy,  July  13,  1925. — L.  Cumming. 

Rithits  Raditla  Whe.,  var.  (tny! irainix  Rog.  [Ref.  No.  1296.] 
Roadside,  Rledington  to  Stow,  v.-c.  33,  August  12,  1925.  New 
County  Record. — IT.  J.  RinnELsnET.T,.  R.  A R. 

RuhuH  erhi/ifdi/s  Tjindl.  Riandon,  near  Rugby,  July  16.  1925. 
— L.  Cumming. 

Ruhuii  ref/iRii-<  Ley.  [Ref.  No.  1297.]  Saintfield,  Co.  Down. 
August  18.  1925.  New  County  Record.  Tjeaf-toothing  coarse,  leaf 
outline  somewhat  different  from  type:  otherwise  excellent  material. 
I found  a form  of  the  same  species  near  Tjooe.  v.-c.  2 (New  County 
Record),  in  1924.-41.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Rtihua  erlt'Ctoru m Lefv.,  var.  ritnentus  Rog.  et  Tjey.  [Ref.  No. 
1298.  I Ling  Ciound.  Taddington.  v.-c.  33.  August  12,  1925. 

Neaily  the  S.  Wales  type. — FT.  J.  Riddei.sdei.i..  B.  A R. 

Ri/hi/s  rf/ra/ifo/iiis  1^.  J.  .Muell.  | Ref.  No,s.  1299.  1300.]  Chep- 
stow Park,  v.-c.  35,  July  and  August  1925. — H.  J.  RinnEEsnEEi.. 
R.  A R. 


Rtthwi  fnsriis  Whe.  and  Nees.  | Ref.  No.  1301.]  Ivige  of  Rould 
Wooil,  v.-c.  23,  July  13.  1925. — H.  J.  Riudelsdeei..  B.  A R. 
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Uithuii  fuacu-'i  VVhe.  and  Xees,  var.  naiwua  liug.  [Kef.  No.  1302.  Il 
Woods  near  .Symond’s  Yat,  v.-c.  :ji,  August  7,  1925.  New  Countjl 
Record.  At  one  spot  in  some  plenty. — H.  J.  RiDUEiiSDELL.  B.  <fe  K 1 

Linhnx  imUidus  \\  lie.  ami  Nees,  var.  leptopetalios  Kog.  [Kef.j 
No.  1303. J Lea  Bailey  Woods,  v.-c.  34,  July  1,  1925.— II.  J.  Riu-l 
BELBBELL.  B.  & R. 

didjifs  scahtr  Wlie.  and  Nees.  [Ref.  No.  1304.J  Boar’s  Hill, 

' •■e-  22,  J ul^  0,  1925.  llie  locality  Iroju  which  (he  sheets  in  the 
>^et  ot  Bi’itish  Rubi  were  taken.  Named  by  k^ocke. — H.  .1.  Ribbels-  f 
BELL.  B.  R.  Jjane  by  Methodist  Chapel,  Ardleigh,  N.  Essex,  i 
\ .-c.  19,  July  2,  1925  [Rel.  No.  2209  |.  Cathei’ed  as  a form  of  li. 

but  R iddelst lell , who  has  seen  the  whole  of  my  gathering, 
sa\ .s,  ut  hi.,  il  is  very  much  like  the  Boar’s  Hill  A’,  scubc/',  anti  i 
would  go,  on  (lie  whole,  better  uiulei-  that  species  than  under  fm-  ' 
fits." — C.  C.  Brown.  I 

/ibf/n/.s  f/it/rsit/cr  Bab.  [Ref.  No.  I3JU.J  Lea  Bailey  Woods, 
A.-c.  ol,  July  I,  I92:i.  New  (,'ouiity  Record,  k’oi'iii  with  very  shoi't  ■ 
stiimens.  A species  with  a very  wide,  though  gappy,  distribution,  . 
piedominantly  soul h-westei-n,  but  e.xtending  northwards  to  Loch 
Ness  and  the  Island  of  Eigg,  and  eastwards  to  Bucks,  Middlesex,  : 
E.  Sussex,  and  W.  Kent. — H.  J.  Ribbelsbell.  B.  & R. 

h‘ithit.s  Liutoni  Vovka.  [Ref.  Nos.  131 1-13 1 3.  J Woods,  lanes, 
and  ill  thicket  on  a heath,  near  Norwich,  v.-c.  27,  July  1925.  No. 
1311  (from  .MousehoIH  Heath)  is  more  iiregular  in  ])anicle  develop- 
nient,  far  moi'e  thickly  armed,  with  prickles  sometimes  eui'ved,  and  | 
frequent  quinate  leaves. — H.  J.  Ribbelsdell.  | 

Rnbits  foliosios  Whe.  and  Nees.  Sainttield,  ("o.  Down,  August  i 
18,  1 92-)  [Ref.  No.  1.322  j confirmation  tor  Co.  Down  ; Bould  Wood, 
Shotover,  and  Churchillheath  Wood,  v.-c.  23,  July  and  August 
1925  [Ref.  Nos.  1318,  1319,  and  1323J  ; Mousehold  Death,  v.-c.  27, 
July  29,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1321],  New  (^ounty'  Record;  Limpsfield 
Common,  v.-c.  17,  August  28,  1925  [Ref.  No.  f.314]  ; Chepstow  1‘ark 
and  3’ielleck  to  Tintern,  v.-c.  35  | Ref.  Nos.  1315.  I3K).  1317.  ami 
1321]. — 11.  .1.  Ribbelsbell.  B.  A;  R. 

Uitbits  rosttcem  Whe.  and  Nees.  | Ref.  No.  1307.]  St  Arvans. 
v.-c.  .35,  .Tilly  2.  1925. — H.  J.  Ribbelsbe7.l.  B.  A R. 

Ruhus  hystrix  Weilie.  Brandon,  neai-  Rugby.  August  15,  1925. 

L.  CUMMINO. 
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Rlihus  hystrix  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  infecvndus  Rog.  [Ref.  No. 
1.327.]  Church  'Wood,  Sprowston,  v.-c.  27,  July  28,  1925.  New 
County  Record. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

liiihU'S  hystrix  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  hercheriensis  Druce.  [Ref. 
Nos.  1-325-6.]  Boai'’s  Hill,  v.-c.  22,  July  6,  1925.  Rogers  did  not 
think  this  worth  a distinctive  name. — H.  J.  Riddblsdele.  B.  & R. 

Ri/hi/s  rosacens  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  Ptirchasianus  Rog.  [Ref. 
No.  1309.]  Woods  below  Symonds’  Yat,  v.-c.  34,  Augu.st  7,  1925. 
— IT.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  & R. 

Ruhus  hystrix  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  adonuitiis  (P.  J.  Muell.). 
[Ref.  Nos.  1328-1332.]  Bould  Wood,  v.-c.  23,  July  and  August 
1925.  New  County  Recoi-d.  A strongly  armed  fonn,  generally  with 
rather  poor  panicle.  AlsO'  wood,  XII.  O’clock  Drive,  Brandon,  v.-c. 
.38,  July  17,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1333-4].— H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  & R. 

Rutms  Powellii  Rogers.  Shotover,  0.\on,  1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 
“ This  is  the  plant  which  Rogers  found  in  1895  on  Shotover,  and 
referred  to  Powellii  as  a form.  Ley  in  1908  found  there  a plant 
nearer  the  Essex  type,  though  larger.” — Riddelsdell. 

Ruhus  hystrix  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  Powellii  (Rogers).  [Ref. 
No.  1335.]  Shotover  Hill,  v.-c.  23,  July  7,  1925,  with  G.  C.  Druce. 
This  is  the  plant  found  here  by  Rogers  in  1895,  and  referred  by  him 
to  Powellii  as  a form.  It  is  just  like  a plant  sent  me  recently  from 
Cornwall.  In  1908  Ley  found  on  Shotover  a form  much  nearer  the 
Essex  Powellii  than  the  present  plant  is.  The  latter  may  be  left  as 
Powellii  f.,  going  off  towards  raduln.  The  stem,  in  fact,  is  very 
near  radida,  the  jianicles  very  near  Powellii. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

RuRus  dasyphyllus  Rog.  St  Arvans  and  Chepstow  Park,  v.-c.  35, 
July  2,  1925 '[Ref.  Nos.  1337  and  1339]:  Taddington,  v.-c.  33. 
August  8,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1340]  ; and  wood,  Ashby  St  Ledgers,  v.-c. 
32,  July  16.  1925  [Ref.  No.  1341],  a coar.se  toothed  form  with  thin 
leaves  (shade-grown).— -H.  J.  Riddelsdelt-.  B.  A R. 

Ruh^is  Marshalli  Focke  and  Rogers.  Boar’s  Hill,  Berks,  July  6, 
1925.  Ref.  Nos.  1347  and  1343,  forms  going  off  towards  var.  setni- 
ylatyer  \ Ref.  No.  1346  tvpical.  Also  Witley  Common,  v.-c.  17,  1925 
I Ref.  No.  1345],  a form  with  untypical  panicle;  and  by  Frensham 
Pond,  v.-c.  17,  Auirust  27.  1925  [Ref.  No.  1342],  typical. — H.  J. 
Riddelsdet.l.  B.  iV  R. 

Ruhw<.  Blackdown,  W.  Su.ssex.  July  21,  1925. — R.  J.  Burdon. 
” Very  ])oor  material,  but  clearly  R.  Marshalli  Focke  A Rogers,” — 
Riddelsdell, 
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Ruhus  Marshalli  Focke  and  Rogers.  Boar’s  Hill,  Berks,  1925.  !• 
— G.  C.  Druce.  ' 

Ruhus  viridis  Kalt.  [Ref.  No.  1348.]  By  Frensham  Pond,  | 
v.-c.  IT,  August  1925. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Ruhus  divexiramus  P.  J.  Muell.  [Ref.  No.  1349.]  Wyaston  i 
Leys,  near  Monmouth,  v.-c.  35,  and  woods  near  Symonds’  Yat,  v.-c.  [ 
34  [Ref.  No.  1350]. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  ! 

Ruhus  serpens  Whe.  Wood  between  Trelleck  and  Tintern,  v.-c.  i 
35,  August  6,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1357]  ; and  Chepstow  Park.  v.-c.  35,  ^ 
July  2,  1925  [Ref.  No.  1352]. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  & R.  | 

Ruhus  tereticnulis  P.  J.  Muell.  [Ref.  Nos.  1354-G.]  Wood  at  | 
Sprowston,  and  Mousehold  Heath,  v.-c.  27,  July  1925.  E.  F.  Lin-  [ 
ton’s  old  localities. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  & R. 

Ridnts  dimietwum  Whe.  and  Nees.  Charterhouse  Warren,  Men-  \ 
dip,  N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  6,  July  28,  1925.  The  row  of  bushes  was  t 
noticeable  because  the  sepals  on  most  of  the  ])anicles  had  become  | 
foliaceous. — Miss  Ida  M.  Roper.  “ Peculiar;  somewhat  fasciculate 
in  pan.  Very  possibly  a recently  formed  hybrid;  I should  say  I 
nearer  Drejeri  G.  Jensen  than  dumeinrum  W.  N.  But  it  is  not  | 
anything  that  T can  name  confidently,  at  any  rate  from  one  sheet.” 

— Riddelsdell. 

Ruhus  dumetorum.,  var.  eoncinnuw . Brandon,  near  Rugbv, 

September  11,  1925. — L.  Gumming.  ’ ; 

I 

Ruhus  d^imetorvm  Whe.  and  Nees,  var.  fascindatus  (P.  J. 
Muell.).  [Ref.  No.  1357.]  Mousehold  Heath,  v.-c.  27.  Julv  1925. 

— H.  J.  Riddelsdell,  B.  it  R. 

R7/.hus  Balfourinnus  Blox.  Wood  at  Brandon,  and  roadside 
near  Dunchurch — a common  bramble  in  v.-c.  38,  August  1925. 
[Ref.  Nos.  1363,  1364.] — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B.  A R.  Cross- 
road lietween  Rugby  and  Barby,  and  the  Rugby  and  Dunchurch 
roads.  September  11,  1925.  Also  Brandon,  near  Rugby.  September 
10,  1925. — L.  Gumming.  “ Near  Balfourinnus,  and  jiossiblv  a form 
of  it.” — Riddelsdell. 

Ruhus  Inciniafus  Willd.  [Ref.  Nos.  1126/7.]  Tadmarston 
Heath,  v.-c.  23,  July  9 and  August  10,  1925.  L.  H.  Bailey  {Grnfes 
Berhnn u/n,  p.  196)  says  “ ])rol)ably  of  mutation  origin  in  Europe 
from  R.  V'fdf/nr'is  Weihe  and  Nees.”  To  my  mind  it  is  much  nearer 
to  R,  Sehneri  Ilian  to  R.  ruifforis,  the  latter  being  verv  close  to  /(*, 
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JAndleyanus  Lees.  On  Tadmarstop  Heath  it  propagates  both  vege- 
tatively  and  by  seed,  and  shows  a vigorous  life  unsurpassed  by  most 
Rubi. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Ruhus  adscitus  Genev.  [Ref.  Nos.  1208/9.]  Wyaston  Leys, 
Monmouth,  and  Chejistow  Park,  v.-c.  35. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  B. 
it  R.  Roadside  near  Perranzabuloe  C'hurch,  v.-c.  1,  August  10, 

1925  [Ref.  No.  389]. — F.  Rilstone.  “ Correct;  a common  Cornish 
1 ) r ambl  e . ” — R i dd  !■;  l s d e l l . 

Ruhus  aducifuH  f.  1.  [Ref.  Nos.  1211/2.]  Selsham,  Co. 

Anti'im,  August  20,  1925.  The  extraordinary  thick  felted  foliage 
makes  this  form  very  odd-looking  ; but  in  other  respects  the  plant 
agrees  very  well  with  a Co.  Down  form  which  Rogers  referred  here. 
— H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Ruhvs  gJ((reosus  Rog.  and  Marsh.  Witley  Common  and  near 
Churt,  v.-c.  17,  August  1925  [Ref.  No.  1305]. — II.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
B.  A R. 

Alchem ilia  vulgaris  L.,  vai'.  prafensis  Pohl.  [L^f.  No.  627.] 
Jervaulx,  N.  Riding,  June  3,  1925.  Var  minor  was  abundant,  and 
vai'.  alpesfris  rathei’  scarce,  in  the  same  district. — J.  E.  Little. 
“ Yes;  correct  as  fai’  as  my  descriptions  go,  and  a sheet  from  Kin- 
cardineshire. The  stems  and  petioles  are  more  or  less  densely 
covered  with  spreading  hairs,  though  less  densely  so  than  in  my 
specimens.  The  pedicels  and  arceols  are  glabrous.  According 
to  the  Ty.C.,  ed.  xi.,  the  name  should  now  lie  written  A.  pratensis 
Schmidt.’' — Fr.\ser.  “ Yes,  I should  name  it  A.  j^ratensis 

Schmi  dt . ’ ’ — Sal:mon. 

Rosa  candtia  L.,  var.  senticosa  Baker,  f.  Amansii  W.-Dod  {fde 
Wolley-Dodl.  [Ref.  No.  2840.]  Leatherhead  Downs.  Surrey,  v.-c. 
17,  September  12,  1925. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Rosa  canina,  var.  Pousiui,  f.  anglica  Wolley-Dod.  Fawke  Com- 
mon, W.  Kent,  v.-c.  16.  July  18.  1925.  [Ref.  No.  2059.]  These 
specimens  come  fi’om  the  same  station  as  mv  original  gathering, 
bul  are  not  fi-(»m  the  original  bush,  which  has  disappeared.  But 
fitey  agi’ee  very  closely  with  mv  tvpe  No.  29.  the  descid]ition  of 
which  is,  I feai'.  defective  in  saving  that  the  pubescence  “rarely” 
reaches  the  midribs.  It  almost  always  does  so.  and  the  fruit  is 
(|uite  ovoid,  not  at  all  subglohose.  It  was  not  formed  in  my  type. 
Varieties  of  R.  Pouziui  Tratt.  exist  on  the  Continent  with  more  or 
less  pubescetit  leaflets,  which  (‘onnects  this  species  with  my  grou]> 
Aciculatae  of  R.  dumeforuiu . — A.  H.  Wolt-ey-Dod.  Since  the 
above  was  written  Dr  Keller  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that  this  is 
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7?.  Pomini  Tratt.,  with  slightly  pubescent  petioles  and  midribs. 

A.  H.  W.-D. 

Rosa  canina  L.,  var.  chimalh  Dum.  [Ref.  No.  2836.]  Albury 
Downs,  Surrey,  September  5,  1925  (fde  olley-Dod).  C.  E.  Brit- 
ton. 

Rosa  canina  L.,  var.  verticillacantha  Baker.  [Ref.  No.  2851.] 
Epsom  Downs,  Surrey,  September  27,  1925. — C.  E.  Britton.  “Yes, 
this  must  be  a form  of  vei'ficiUacantha,  but  small  in  all  its  paits, 
and  remarkably  strongly  biserrate.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  dvmetorum  Thuill.,  var.  platyphijla  Wolley-Dod.  [Ref. 
No.  2826.]  Horsley,  Surrey,  August  29,  1925. — C.  E.  Brittonl 
“ I think  this  is  var.  platyphylla  rather  than  nrhica.  The  speci- 
mens varv  in  the  size  and  breadth  of  leaflets,  and  in  the  shape  of 
fruit,  some  of  which  are  round  enough  for  f.  sphacrocaTjxi , but  the 
majority  of  the  styles  are  too  hispid  for  the  latter.” — 'Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  agrestis  Savi,  var.  helnensis  (Ozanb  Above  Clapton  "Wick. 
N.  Somerset,  v.-c.  6.  July  14  and  Septemlier  15,  1925.  Flowers 

-R-hite. Miss  Ida  M.  Roper.  “ Correctly  named,  but  Rouy  is  the 

authority  for  the  combination.  Just  similar  Roses  were  gathere<l 
by  Marshall  near  Uphill  (v.-c.  6),  which  were  referred  by  Sudre  to 
R.  nrvatica,  and  by  Dinjrler  to  near  R.  mod ora  Fr.  The  glabrous 
styles  (which  are  remarkably  exserted  in  Miss  Roper  s specimens') 
quite  remove  it  from  R.  modora,  but  forms  of  R.  arvatica  may 
sometimes  have  almost  as  globose  fruit.  "Far.  hdnensis  comes  very 
near  arvatica.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  tom.entosa  Sm.,  var.  Rrittorn  Wolley-Dod.  [Ref.  No. 
2827.]  JTorsley,  Surrey,  August  29,  1925.— C.  E.  Britton.  “Yes, 
quite  good  Briitoni.” — Woi,ley-Dod. 

Rosa  tomentosa,  var.  foetida  Ser.  Huggett's  Furnace,  near 
Hadlow  Down,  September  10,  1925  [Ref.  No.  2060].  also  near 
Hartfield,  August  22,  1925  [Ref.  No.  2061]  , both  E.  Sussex. _ v.-c. 
14.  1 send  a few  sheets  from  two  different  stations  of  jiractically 

identical  forms  of  R.  tonientosa,  var.  foetida.  differing  from  the 
type  of  var.  foetida  in  having  somewhat  less  broad  leaflets,  often 
with  suprafoliar  glands,  and  with  very  slightly  hispid  instead  of 
quite  glabrous  styles.  The  suprafoliar  glands  were  very  conspicu- 
ous when  the  plants  were  in  flower,  and  are  still  plentiful  on  some 
leaflets  of  the  Hartfield  plant,  but  they  have  mostly  fallen  in  the 
s]>ecimens  from  Huggett’s  Furnace,  gathered  nearlv  three  weeks 
later,  showing  tliat  these  organs  are  deciduous.  This  strengthens 
my  belief  that  glands  as  well  as  hairs  are  often  deciduous,  so  that 
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their  value  as  a means  of  segregating  varieties  is  discounted. — A. 
H.  Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  omissa  x spinosissima.  [Ref.  No.  2791.]  Bryn-y-Maen, 
Denbigh,  July  9,  1925.  Plentiful  in  a hedge.  E.  omissa  Desegl., 
var.  typica  R.  Kell.,  forma  resinoides  Wolley-Dod  was  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  only  member  of  the  Villosae  seen 
in  the  district.  R.  spinosissima  grew  not  far  away. — C.  E.  Britton. 
“ An  omissa  x spinosissima  hybrid  without  doubt,  and  1 always 
give  the  finder  the  credit  of  being  the  best  person  to  decide  which 
the  Villosa  parent  is.  It  is  interesting,  but  not  surprising,  to  see 
how  entirely  the  very  numerous  sul)-foliar  glands  of  the  resinoides 
parent  have  been  suppressed,  and  shows  how  dilHcult  it  is  to  guess 
a parentage  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  organs.  Your 
hybrid,  no  doubt  R.  spinosissima  x omissa  Desegl.,  var.  typica  R. 
Kell.,  f.  resinoides  Wolley-Dod,  is  what  I should  have  put  under 
X R.  l^ahini,  or  what  our  older  rliodologists  would  have  called  R. 
Doniana  Woods.  ’ ’ — Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  rugosa  Thunb.  Cover  Wood,  Gomshall,  Surrey ; near 
Hove,  W.  Susse.'c,  1923. — Miss  Cottes  ; comm.  G.  C.  Druce.  “ Yes. 
but  of  course  naturalised,  being  a native  of  Eastern  Asia.  Both 
localities  are  given  on  the  label  of  the  sheet  sent  to  me.  This  mix- 
ture would  be  very  dangerous  with  most  British  Roses,  but  with  so 
marked  a species  as  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.” — M olley- 
Dod.  “ Near  HOve  may  be  omitted.  There  is  only  one  gathering 
from  one  place,  the  exact  locality  being  omitted  at  fir.?t.” — Druce. 

Pyrus  Aria  Ehrh.  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  June  1925. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla  Wallich.  Old  wall  on  Malvern  Hills, 
Worcs,  v.-c.  37,  June  12,  1925.  No  doubt  originally  planted. — C. 
Waterfall. 

Cotoneaster  Sim onsii  Baker.  Hog’s  Back,  Surrey,  July  2,  1925. 
— R.  J.  Burdon.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

Saxifraga  caespitosa  L.  Kongsvold,  Norway,  August  1925. 
Here  it  grew  on  a i-oadside  wall,  and  thus  more  easy  to  obtain  than 
in  Glen  Spean,  the  plant  of  which  seems  to  come  well  under  this 
species. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Peplis  PortvJa  L.  In  abundance  on  dried  margins  of  pond. 
Donyland  Heath,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  August  16,  1925.  In  my  ex- 
perience a decidedly  scarce  plant  in  Essex.  Here  it  covers  a large 
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area,  and  obviously  comes  under  the  typical  plant. — G.  C.  Brown. 

“ This  has  the  short  caly.x  teeth  of  the  type.” — Druce. 

E'pilohium  ohsoirum  Schreb.  Waste  ground,  Gt.  Malvern, 
Worcs,  v.-c.  -37,  July  6,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

E pilohium  lancrolatum  Seb.  et  Maur.  Quarry  in  Pennant  Rock,  < 
Cloud  Hill,  Temple  Cloud,  Somerset,  v.-c.  0,  July  1925. — H.  ■ 

Downes. 

Epilobiitm  montaniun  L.  Grounds  of  Ruthin  Castle,  July  15. 
1925. — L.  CuMMiNC.  ” The  petals  ai-e  very  shoid  foi-  moittani/ni i 
— Druce. 

E pilohium  ahinefolium  Vill.  Springs  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Dent  Crag,  N.-E.  Yoi-ks,  v.-c.  05,  alt.  2000  feet,  August  6,  1920. — 

A.  Wilson. 

Epilohium  collinu-m  Gmel.  Loen,  Norway,  August  1925. — G.  C.  j 
Druce.  \ 

Oenothera  hienmis  L.  Waste  ground  adjoining  Boughton  Hall  i 
Cricket  Ground,  Chester,  v.-c.  56,  July  19,  1925. — C.  Mb\TERFALL. 

Oenothera  odorata  Jacq.  Sandy  ground,  St  Helen’s  Spit,  I.W., 
v.-c.  10,  July  5,  1925. — R.  Melville. 

Oenanthe  silaifolia  Bieb.  Damp  ground.  Ripple,  Worcs,  v.-c. 

37,  June  15,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Galium  MoUugo  L.,  (?)  var.  Bakeri  (Syme).  [Ref.  No.  641.] 
Priory  Park,  Hitchin,  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  June  17,  1925.  Plants  from 
this  station  were  seen  and  agreed  to  by  Mr  E.  G.  Baker  in  1924. — i 
J.  E.  Little. 

Asperida  odorata  L.  Crevices  of  limestone  rocks,  Bwlch  GwAm, 
Wrexham,  Denlngh,  v.-c.  50,  June  1,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Sherardia  arrensu  L.,  var.  maritima  Griseb.  Headington, 
Oxon,  May  1893. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Valerianella  dentataVoW.,  var.  mixta  Dufi\  Headington,  Oxon 
1893.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Eriyeron  acrift  L.  Old  walls,  Somerton,  Somerset,  v.-c.  5, 

August  1925. — H.  Downes. 
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Erigerori.  Waste  ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  v.-c.  41,  August  22, 
1925.  This  is  a grain  alien.  All  the  specimens  are  side  shoots 
from  two  large  plants  that  had  been  broken  down  by  the  wind. 
Flowers  yellow,  non-radiating.  Native  of  Austi-alia  (?). — R.  L. 
Smith.  “ Is  the  N.  American  Aster  tiscendens  Lindl.,”  teste  Thel- 

LUNG. 

Gnaphalium  norveyicum  Gunn.  Near  Ore,  Sweden,  August 
1925. — G.  C.  Drucb. 

Ambrosia  art emisiae folia  L.  Waste  land  near  Poole  Harbour, 
Dorset,  September  21,  1925. — L.  B.  Hall. 

Achillea  macrophylla,  L.  Hedgebank  near  Colwall,  Hereford- 
shire, v.-c.  36,  June  22,  1925.  Probably  a garden  escape. — C. 
Waterfall.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  L.,  var.  discoidea  (Willd.).  Cadoxton,  v.-c. 
41,  August  8,  1924.  A number  of  plants  growing  with  the  type  on 
a railway  bank  facing  south-west.  Associated  with  these  were  Poten- 
tilla  argentea  L.,  Coronilla  varia  L.,  Salvia  sylvestris  L.,  and  Al- 
lium vineale  L.  Probably  introduced  with  ship’s  ballast. — R.  L. 
Smith.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Anthemis  nobilis  L.  Among  rushes  in  damp  meadow,  Penhal- 
low,  v.-c.  1,  August  1925. — F.  Rilstone. 

Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  Lam.,  var.  fosculosiim  DC.  Hedge- 
bank,  West  Bergholt  Heath,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  September  14,  1925. 
First  gathered  with  Mrs  Wedgwood  in  1922,  and  named  by  Dr 
Druce.  The  plants  have  increased  considerably  in  number,  and 
these  specimens  have  rather  gone  over,  but  are  characteristic. — G. 
C.  Brown. 

Petasites  ovafus  Hill.  Banks  of  R.  Yore,  Jervaulx.  M ensley- 
dale,  N.  Riding,  June  3,  1925.  In  the  Hitchin  district,  although 
there  are  a good  many  stations  for  the  ]dant,  I have  never  .seen  any 
fruit  produced,  and  the  plants  are  jiresurnably  all  sub-male.  On 
the  banks  of  tlie  Yore  it  was  fruiting  abundantly,  and  I also  saw 
some  at  Bedale.  It  would,  1 think,  be  interesting  to  have  collected 
records  of  fruiting  plants. — J.  E.  Little.  “ P.  hyhrida  G.M.S. 
is  the  valid  name  according  to  Mr  Sprague.” — Druce. 

Doronicum  Pardalianches  L.  Ruthin  Castle  grounds,  July  15, 
1925. L.  CUMMING. 

Senecio  miknnioides  Otto.  Adventive.  Hedge  at  St  Catherine  s 
Bay;  also  at  Rozel  Bay,  Jersey,  November  10,  1925.  Seeding 
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freely,  and  spreading  in  the  island.  This  Soutli  African  plant  was  i 
recorded  in  1915  near  Torquay  {ReiJ.  B.E.C.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  475),  i 
where  it  had  been  known  for  15  years,  but  was  never  seen  to  how’er.  ■, 
In  the  North  of  France  and  in  Belgium  it  is  much  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  climber,  but  does  not  flower,  owing  very  likely  to  the 
early  frosts.  In  Jersey  it  is  well  established  in  several  places,  and  ^ 
seems  to  be  spreading.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  climbs  over  shrubs  i 
and  small  trees  in  the  same  way  as  Clematis  Vitalba.  The  mildness  ; 
of  the  climate  causes  it  to  flower  regularly  and  seed  freely.  The  I 
flowers,  which  are  fragrant  and  inconspicuous,  do  not  appear  be-  j 
fore  November  or  the  last  week  of  October.  The  plant  is  very  ? 
fleshy,  and  is  very  hard  to  dry.  This  explains  why  the  specimens  ^ 
distributed  have  a rather  poor  appearance. — L.  Ahsene.  “ Also  i 
noted  in  Scilly  Lsles.  Popularly  known  as  German  Ivy.” — Uownes.  k 
” Yes;  it  is  also  naturalised  in  the  Azores  and  Madeira.” — Druce.  i 

Cirsiiom  oleracemn  Scop.  Ex  Selkirk,  Ilort.  Oxon,  September  i' 
1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Centaurea.  Blackdown,  W.  Sussex,  July  21,  1925. — R.  J.  Bur- 
don.  ” Centaurea  nernoralis  .lord.,  var.  suhintegra  of  the  writer’s  ’ 
paper  in  Itej).  D.E.C.  1921,  p.  413.” — Britton. 

Centaurea  Jacea  L.,  sub-sp.  C.  junyens  Gugl.,  var.  fimhriatis-  1 
quama  Gugl.  Woldingham,  Surrey.  From  the  locality  mentioned  !■ 
in  the  article  on  Centaurea  Jacea  in  B.E.C.  1920.  ^’arious  « 

dates. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Centaurea  Drucei  C.  E.  Britton,  \arious  localities  in  Surrey  i 
and  Sussex,  and  all  specimens  fairly  characteristic  of  this  form. 
Various  dates. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Centaurea  nigra  L.,  forma  radiata  Coss.  k Germ.  Malvern, 
Worcs,  v.-c.  37,  June  1925. — C.  Waterfall.  ” Centaurea  nemor- 
alis  Jord.,  var.  submtegra  C.E.B.,  forma  radiata.” — Britton. 

Centaurea  nigra  L.,  var.  Sturdy’s  Castle,  Oxon,  August  1925. — 

G.  C.  Druce.  “Centaurea  nernoralis  var.  suhintegra  C.E.B., 

forma  radiata.” — Britton. 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa  L.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  v.-c.  01, 
September  16,  1925. — J.  Crter. 

Crejns  capillaris  Mallr.,  var.,  with  long  simple  and  gland-tipped 
hairs  mixed  on  the  phyllaries.  Bloxham,  v.-c.  2-3,  among  mowing 
grass,  June  18,  192.5. — H.  ,T.  Riddelsdell.  “ Too  young  for  criti- 
cal naming.” — Thellung. 
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Crepis  foetida  L.  Newhaven,  E.  Sussex,  June  1925. — G.  C. 
Deuce  . 

Hitracium  cximium  Backh.  Fiagh,  Forfar,  July  1911.  Zahn, 
I think  and  wrongly,  queries  its  being  //.  calenduliflormn  x al- 
pinum  ] considering  his  over  elaboration  of  the  genus  and  his  rais- 
ing so  many  plants  to  the  rank  of  sub-specie«<,  one  cannot  agree  -.o 
his  merging  holosericeum  into  alpinum,  or  of  his  making  tenellum 
a variety  of  it. — G.  C.  Dkuce.  “ Correctly  named.” — Cuyer. 

llieracimn  scoticum  F.  J.  Hanbury  {Journ.  Bot.,  vol.  xxvi., 
[Ref.  No.  3107.]  Grassy,  heathery,  i-ocky  crags  at  buruside,  210 
feet.  Burn  of  Sowa  Dee,  Sandwick,  Orkney,  July  23,  1925. — H.  H. 
Johnston.  “ Correctly  named.” — Cryer. 

Hieracium.  Parkhurst,  Lurgashall,  W.  Sussex,  August  15, 
1925. — R.  J.  Burdon.  ” Mine  is  a poor  specimen,  but  is  without 
doubt  //.  sciaphilmn  Uechtr.” — Cryer.  ” The  name  is  superseded 
by  11.  Lachenalii  Gmel.” — Druce. 

Hieracium  cacuminatum  Dahlst.  (?).  On  Millstone  Grit,  Ship- 
ley,  v.-c.  64,  June  23,  1925.  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  correctly 
named,  but  it  matches  very  closely  one  so  named  for  me  by  the  late 
Rev.  A.  Ley,  gathered  lower  down  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Aire  — 
J.  Cryer.  ” Cacuminatum  is  not  given  for  Britain  by  Zahn,  al- 
though admitted  to  the  L.C.” — Druce. 

Hieracium  umhellatum  L.,  var.  linariifolium  Wallr.  Sandy 
seashore,  Mudeford,  v.-c.  11,  August  28,  1925. — J.  Cryer.  “ Not 
included  for  Britain  by  Zahn,  but  given  for  14  v.-c.  in  L.C.  Dahl- 
stedt  so  names  my  Southport  specimens.” — Druce. 

Hypochaeris  maculata  L.  Cliffs  on  the  coast  near  Grosnez  Castle, 
Jersey,  July  3,  1925. — L.  Arsene. 

Traqopoqon  porrifoliii^  L.  Fletton  Brickyards,  Hunts,  June 
1925.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Campanula  patula  L.  Near  Bucklebury,  Berks,  October  1925. 
Native.  New  County  Record.  Major  Bates  van  de  Weyer  was  its 
finder,  and  by  his  directions  I was  able  to  see  it  growing  along  a 
wood  border  and  in  an  old  gravel  pit. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Erica  ciliaris  L.  Chacewater,  v.-c.  1 (undated). — J.  II.  A. 

Steuart;  comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales. 

Erica  ciliaris  L.  x Tetralix  {W atsoni  Benth.).  Near  \^areham, 
Dorset,  August  31,  1925. — L.  B.  Hall. 
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Ledum  palustre  L.  Near  Ange,  Sweden,  September  1925. — (4.  ■ 
C.  Druce. 


Moneses  wnifioi'a  A.  Gray.  Rattlik,  Dalen,  Sweden,  September  i 
1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Limonium  binervosiom  Salm.  Sea  rocks,  Elizabeth  Castle,  and  i 
Plemont,  Jersey,  July  22,  1925.— L.  Arsene.  “ Yes.”— Salmon.  , 

Primula  elatior  Schreb.  x vulyaris  Huds.  Hatfield  Forest,  i 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  April  13,  1925.  In  great  • 
abundance,  with  a few  plants  of  typical  elatior  and  large  quantities 
of  vulgaris.  Examples  on  some  of  the  sheets  show  long-stalked 
floweis  arising  from  sessile  umbels  as  in  P.  vulgaris.  From  its  most  ; 
southerly  station  in  Britain. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Lysimachia  nemorum  L.  Thicket,  Malvern  M'ells,  Worcs,  v.-c. 
37,  June  4,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

C'entunculus  minimus  L.  Damp  ground  near  Carnkief  Pond,  l 
Perranzabuloe,  v.-c.  1,  August  1925.— F.  Rilstone. 

Symphytum  peregrinwm  Ledeb.  (?).  Grounds  of  Ruthin  Castle, 
June  25,  1925. — L.  Cumming. 

Myosotis  palustris  Hill,  var.  strigulosa  Reichb.  Wotton,  Sur- 
rey, v.-c.  17,  July  25,  1925.— C.  E.  Britton. 

Myosotis  repens  Don.  Blackdown,  W.  Sussex,  July  4,  1925.— 

R.  J.  Burdon. 

Lithospermum  arvense  L.  Cultivated  ground,  Somerton,  Som- 
erset, v.-c.  6,  August  1,  1925. — H.  Downes. 

Solanum  Dulcamara  L.,  var.  villosissimum  Desv.  [Ref.  No. 
2752.]  Banstead  Downs,  Surrey,  June  7,  1925.  This  very  pubes- 
cent form  appears  less  striking  in  this  dried  condition  than  when 
living,  piessure,  no  doubt,  being  responsible.  A later  name  than 
the  one  here  adopted  is  var.  tomentosum  Koch,  and  it  is  also  the  S. 
littorale  of  Raab.,  but  Roiiy  was  surely  in  error  in  associating  with 
these  names  Babington’s  variety  marimim,  which  is  not  a conspicu- 
ously haii-y  form,  but  distinguished  rather  by  its  more  tieshy  leaves. 

less  lobed  than  usual,  and  by  its  habitat,  on  shingly  beaches. (\ 

E.  Britton. 

Solanum  Dulcamara  E.,  var.  tomentosum  Koch.  :Marston,  Oxon, 
September  1925.  By  a slip,  the  label  was  written  in  some  cases  ni(t- 
rum. — G.  C.  Druce. 
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Physalis  minima  L.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  v.-c.  64,  July 
17,  1926. — J.  Crter. 

Atropa  Belladonna  L.  Hedgerows,  White  Down,  Surrey,  August 
25,  1925. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Hyoscyamns  albus  L.  Waste  ground,  Barry,  v.-c.  41,  August 
8,  1925.  This  plant  regularly  puts  in  an  appearance  in  the  above 
locality,  and  occasionally  ripens  good  fruit. — K.  L.  Smith. 
“ Yes.” — Drugs. 

V erhascum  phlomoides  L.  Quarry  ground,  Tytherington,  W. 
Gloster,  v.-c.  .34,  October  10,  1925.  This  handsome  alien  of  cen- 
tral Europe  was  known  in  England  as  far  back  as  1836,  when  Bab- 
ington  found  a few  plants  in  a field  near  Worthing. — Miss  Id.\  M. 
Roper.  “ Yes.” — Drugs. 

Linaria  spuria  Mill.  Alconbury,  Hunts,  July  1911. — G.  C. 
Druge. 

Veronica  hyhrida  L.  Near  Llandudno,  Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  alt. 
400  feet,  August  22,  1925. — A.  Wilson. 

Euphrasia  nemorosa  Pers.  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks,  August 
1919.—G.  C.  Druge. 

Euphrasia  gracilis  Fr.  Malham  Moor,  at  1250  feet,  v.-c.  64, 
August  11,  1925. — :W.  A.  Sledge.  ” Yes.” — Dumb.  ” The  older 
name  is  E.  micrantha  Reichb.” — Druge. 

Eu^phrasia  Eostkoviana  Hayne.  Bog  near  Malham  Tarn,  v.-c. 
64,  August  11,  1925. — W.  A.  Sledge.  “ Yes.” — Dumb. 

Euphrasia  sp.  [Ref.  No.  3103.]  Shell-sandy  pasture  at  20 
feet,  seashore.  Links  of  Boardhouse,  Birsay,  Orkney,  July  23,  1925. 
Leaves  2-8  toothed;  corolla  medium  sized,  rich  dark  purple,  with 
darker  purple  lines  on  both  lips,  and  a yellow  spot  on  middle  of 
lobe  of  lower  lip. — H.  II.  Johnston.  “ E.  atroviolacca — glandular 
hairs  extremely  sparse.” — Pearsall.  ” Yes,  atroviolacea  Druce  A 
Lumb,  with  fewer  glandular  hairs  and  larger  upper  bracts  than 
in  plants  previously  gathered.  We  hope  that  Col.  Johnston  will 
send  another  gathering  next  year.” — Lumb.  “ Yes.” — Druge. 

E'UjyJirasia  [Ref.  No.  .3104.]  Shell-sandy  pasture  at  20  feet, 
seashore.  Links  of  Boardhouse,  Birsay,  Orkney,  July  23,  192o. 
Leaves  2-8  toothed  ; corolla  medium  sized,  with  a pale  purple  upper 
lip  and  white  lower  lip,  with  dark  purple  lines  on  both  lips,  and  a 
yellow  spot  on  middle  of  middle  lobe  of  lower  li{). — H,  II.  Johnston. 
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“ As  in  3103,  the  short  glandular  hairs  are  very  few  in  number,: 
but  certainly  present  on  some  of  the  calyx  teeth.  These  [3104] 
specimens  have  much  longer  setae  on  the  leaf-margins  than  is  the 
case  with  3103.  Both  numbers  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  are 
very  acceptable.” — Pearsall.  ” Atroviolacea  Druce  & Lumb,  with  : 
fewer  glandular  hairs,  larger  upper  bracts,  and  very  much  paler 
flowers  than  in  plants  previously  gathered.  Will  Col.  Johnston  send  r 
another  gathering  next  year?” — Lumb.  “ Yes,  a paler  flowered; 

form  from  locu-is  classicus.” — Druce. 

JJartsia  Odontites  Huds.  Sturdy’s  Castle,  Oxon,  September  i 
1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

l}hinanthi(s  monticola  (Stern.)  Druce.  Malham  Moor,  v.-c.  64, 
at  1250  feet,  with  Bartsia  alpina  and  Euphrasia  gracilis,  August  ' 

11,  1925. — W.  A.  Sledge.  ‘‘  Yes.” — Druce. 

Mtlavipyriim  cristatum  L.  Monks  Wood,  Hunts,  July  1925. — | 
G.  C.  Druce.  j 

i 

Melampyrum  pratense  L.  Welwyn,  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  June  13, 
1925.  I send  this  for  determination  of  its  sub-sp.,  etc. — J.  E.  Lit- 
tle and  W.  R.  Sherrin. 

Mentha  alupecuruides  Hull.  Near  Biddesdon,  N.  Hants,  v.-c. 

12,  September  1925. — G.  C.  Druce.  ” Correctly  named.  The 
hybrid  does  not  seem  to  vary  except  in  size,  according  to  soil  and 
moisture.” — Fraser.  “ Yes.” — Salmon. 

Mentha  longifolia  Huds.  (J/.  sylvestris  L.).  Marsh  at  Walton- 
in-  Gordano,  N.  Somerset,  August  1925.  The  plant  at  this  locality 
is  of  some  little  interest,  as  when  first  recorded  at  the  spot  it  grew 
in  company  with  Cyioerus  lungus.  Both  it  and  the  sedge  disap- 
peared when  the  place,  used  as  a pig  pound  by  the  occupying  cottar, 
became  an  impassable  slough  of  black  mud.  The  Mint  survived, 
to  leajipear  more  than  30  years  later  j but  the  Cypcvus,  unhappily, 
was  altogether  lost  to  the  county. — J.  W.  White.  “ Yes;  an  in- 
teresting form  of  M.  longifolia  Huds.,  with  an  interesting  history. 

It  is  similar  to  a sheet  in  the  Herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  but  the  leaves 
are  rather  shorter  and  broader,  though  this  may  have  been  due  to 
the  aiiest  of  the  main  axis  on  my  specimen,  and  the  production  of 
lateral  branches.  Two  pairs  of  leaves  below  the  branches  are  nor- 
mal.”—Fraser.  “ Yes,  a very  neat  form.”— Salmon. 

Mentha  longifolia  Huds.,  var.  mollissirna  (Borck.).  On  Mill- 
stone Grit,  Hawkesworth,  v.-c.  64,  August  14,  1925.  These  speci- 
mens are  from  a new  station.  Those  I sent  in  1917  from  Baildon 
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were  from  a station  which  has  since  been  wilfully  destroyed. — J. 
Crter.  “ This  compares  very  favourably  with  two  Continental 
specimens  gathered  by  F.  Secondaire  in  Spain,  and  another  col- 
lected by  Timbal-Lagrave.  The  leaves  are  rather  smaller,  but  of 
the  right  shape,  and  the  serratures  are  intermediate  in  size  or  depth 
with  the  specimens  in  question.  I regard  it  as  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  and  derivatives  of  the  hybrid  .1/.  longifolia  x rotundifoUa. 
I have  seen  the  broad-leaved  form  in  herbaria  under  the  above 
name,  and  which  Briquet  names  M.  niliaca  Jacq.,  var.  Halleri 
Briq.” — Fraser.  “ Not  white-tomentose  enough  for  this  variety, 
nor  will  it  do  for  var.  candicana  Miller,  as  the  description,  here  ap- 
pended, shows: — ‘ Foliis  lanceolatis  serratis,  subtus  incanis,  flori- 
bus  spicatis  hirsutissimis.  . . .’ — {Card.  Diet.,  ed.  8,  No.  3,  1768). 
Mr  Cryer’s  plant  is  best  left,  I think,  under  the  type.” — Saemon. 

Mentha  piperita  L.,  forma  ojficinaHs  — {M.  officinalis  Hull).  A 
large  clump  by  brook,  Middlewick  Rifle  Ranges,  Colchester,  N. 
Essex,  v.-c.  19,  August  16,  1925.  Evidently  the  garden  form,  but 
well  established  and  far  from  houses,  on  swampy  heathland.  Up  to 
the  present  only  noticed  here  in  the  district. — C.  C.  Brown.  “Yes, 
hut  the  hairiest  form  of  it  1 have  seen ; 1 have  seen  this  form  from 
S.  Aberdeen,  with  both  sides  of  the  leaves  and  the  steins  consider- 
ably hairy.  The  inflorescence  is  about  as  that  of  .1/.  vnlgaris  Sole, 
hut  that  is  doubtless  due  to  environment.  My  sheets  from  four 
counties  in  S.  and  N.  Britain  are  much  more  glabrous,  and  culti- 
vation does  not  alter  them.” — Fraser.  “ I agree.” — Salmon. 

Mentha  citrata  Ehrh.  (.1/.  adspersa  Moench;  M.  odorata  Sole). 
Damp  roadside  near  Priddy-on-Mendip,  N.  Somerset,  at  850  feet, 
September  24,  1925.  See  Jon rn.  Bot.  1906,  p.  32;  and  FI.  Brisf., 
p.  468.  Owing  probably  to  the  season’s  drought  these  examples  are 
undersized  in  both  stem  and  flow^er-head  compared  with  the  plant’s 
growth  in  other  years.  This  Mendip  citrata  has  lost  much  of  the 
sweet  citron-like  odour  that  marked  it  when  first  observed.  At  pre- 
sent the  scent  reminds  one  rather  of  peppermint,  and  if  foliage 
only  be  regarded  there  now  seems  little  to  separate  it  from  piperita- 
vxdga.ris.  Still,  for  slugs  and  snails  there  must  remain  an  appetis- 
ing savour  that  makes  the  ])lant  more  palatalde  than  any  other 
Mint,  foi-  no  other  suffers  such  disfigurement  from  their  repasts. 
And  with  Mints  in  general  the  scent  sometimes  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  fiom  one  locality  to  anothei-.  M^l.  ^lalinvaud  and  J. 
Tdoyd  speak  of  gathei  ing  “ typical  ” .1/.  nqvntira  and  M.  arrensts 
lK>th  possessing  a delicious  [terfume  o*’  bergamot  that  contrasted 
agreeably  with  the  ordinary  strong  odour  of  those  sjiecies.  Mr  J . 
Fraser,  too.  i-eports  .1/.  aqnatira  with  a strong  citrata  odour  from 
Mortlake  on  the  Thames,  and  this  proved  to  be  permanent  on  cul- 
tivation. Conver.sely.  Dr  Dnice  records  {Fep.  B.F.C,  1923,  p.  205, 
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No.  1993)  a piperita  form  with  scent  of  citron  that  reverted  to  pep- 
permint a little  later.  Wirtgen  at  one  time  thought  M.  citrata 
might  be  the  hybrid  ruhro-aquotica,  but  that  synonomy  had  disap-  < 
peared  from  the  last  issue  of  his  Herb.  Menth.  lihenan.  Briquet  ( 
and  Rouy  make  it  a variety  of  M.  piperita,  with  which  it  is  certain- 
ly more  allied  than  with  aqiiatica,  whei'e  it  was  placed  in  Loud.  ' 
Cat.,  ed.  X.  In  the  new  Catalogue,  however,  it  stands  as  a full 
sj)ecies.  Most  authors  do  not  separate  citrata  from  Sole’s  odorata,  i 
although  the  latter  was  described  as  being  not  entirely  glabrous,  i 
foliis  glabrioribus,”  and  “ stem  almost  glabrous.”  It  is  difficult  ' 
to  believe  that  the  presence  of  a few  hairs  here  and  there  on  the  un- 
derside of  a leaf  or  the  lower  part  of  a stem,  or  their  absence,  can 
help  much  in  arranging  these  hybrids.  Sole’s  specimen  differs  ' 
somewhat  from  the  Mendip  jilant  in  habit  and  foliage.  It  suggests,  ^ 
in  fact,  a nearer  approach  to  M.  aqnatica.  He  gathered  it  in  N. 
Males,  and  probably  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  at  Bath,  distribut- 
ing siiecimens  theiefi-om. — J.  M'.  White.  ” The  two  most  i)eouliar  1 
points  about  these  specimens  of  d/.  citrota  Ehrh.  are  the  strong  peji-  i 
permint  scent,  and  (on  my  specimen)  the  five  pairs  of  oblong  leaves  ■> 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  I have  learnt  that  the  scent  of  Mints  niav  ■ 
vai'y.  dVith  regard  to  the  oblong  leaves,  I observed  several  of  the 
varieties  of  M.  artrensis  L.  had  made  very  narrow  leaves  during 
June  ami  the  fii'st  half  of  July  1925  ; then,  with  the  advent  of  heavy 
rain  in  Surrey,  these  Mints,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  made  mucli 
larger  and  broadei"  bnicts  than  the  true  leaves.  Nothing  sooner 
changes  the  character  of  Mints  than  a superabundance  or  insuffici- 
ency of  moistui'e.  The  leaves  of  the  Mendijt  ]>lant  are  rather  more 
hairy  than  mine,  but  Bay  collected  a hairy  form.  The  flowers  are 
9,  but  so  are  mine,  and  Sole’s  plant  was  of  that  sex.” — Fraser. 

” I think  that  Ehrhart’s  description — ‘ Folia  ovata,  petiolata, 
glabrata;  capitula  obtusa’ — points  to  a plant  closely  allied  to  .1/. 
aquatica.  Mr  M hite’s  ])lant  possesses  the  elongated  spikes,  etc.,  of  | 
J/.  piperita,  under  which  I should  place  it.  I should  be  glad  t<^  I 
know  how  he  separates  it  from  the  'Walton-in-Gordano  piperita']  ' 
See  B.E.C.,  1908,  393;  ]Y at B .E .C . Bep.  1909-10,  250.”— 
Salmon. 


Mentha  piperita  L.,  var.  b.  vuJgaria  Sole.  Marsh  at  dValton-in- 
Gordano,  near  Clevedon,  N.  Somer.set,  August  25,  1925.  Growing 
M ith  M.  longifolta,  and,  like  it,  has  emlureil  and  survived  the  ti'v- 
ing  conditions  to  which  the  ground  was  subjected  for  many  years 
after  this  Mint  was  first  reported  by  the  late  Mr  David  Fry.-^.T.  M*. 
MiiirL.  I quite  agiee.  I he  lower  leaves  of  the  main  axis  are 
shortly  pilose  on  the  veins  beneath,  much  more  so  than  specimens 
from  Alveston,  M’.  (Roster,  but  otherwise  much  the  same.  It  was 
evidently  a common  cultivated  Mint  in  Sole’s  dav.  and  as  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a species  1 would  write  it  .1/.  piperita  L..  b.  ridgari.<< 
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(Sole).” — Fraser.  “ The  lower  leaves  are  getting  rather  narrow, 

but  it  seems  to  come  best  under  this  variety.” — Salmon. 

Mentha  aqvatica  L.,  var.  ohscura  ^Yimm.  et  Grab.  (?).  In  water 
by  the  Upper  Frome  at  Gurney  Slade,  N.  Somerset,  SeptemlDer  11, 
1925.  I confess  to  failure  in  the  attempt  to  fit  either  of  these  Water 
Mints  precisely  to  any  described  Continental  variation,  or  even  to 
decide  on  which  variety  it  approaches  most  nearly.  The  one  that 
agrees  with  Rouy’s  description  of  dentindata  has  not  leaves  densely 
hairy  on  both  surfaces  as  demanded  by  Briquet;  and  this,  queried 
for  nhacAira.,  although  provided  with  the  narrower  leaves,  cuneate  at 
their  base,  with  more  prominent  seri-ations  ascidbed  to  the  variety, 
probably  lacks  some  other  essential.  Both  forms  are  quite  thinly 
hairy,  and  migrlit  go  to  suhglahra  Baker  as  an  aggregate.  As  it  has 
been  recognised  that  British  plants  in  general  show  some  .small 
divergence  from  the  same  species  when  growing  abroad  a ]>urely 
British  an'angement  should  be  a necessity. — J.  W.  White.  “ I do 
not  know  the  var.  ohann-n  Wimm.  et  Grab.  ; but  this  conforms  very 
clo.sely  to  specimens  T have  seen  named  by  Briquet  Ilf.  aqvatica,  var. 
nc.uta  Briq.  T have  a sheet  of  specimens,  grown  in  partial  shade, 
that  are  much  more  nearly  glabrous  than  this.  Another  one,  sent 
fi-om  Cannock  Chase,  Staffs,  was  actually  labelled  .1/.  aqvatica  L., 

1 var.  mhgjahra . Jean  Briquet,  of  Geneva,  lavs  more  stress  upon 
the  shape  and  serration  of  the  leaf  than  upon  the  degree  of  hairi- 
ness, in  naming  his  varieties.  I have  seen  considerable  variation 
of  stems  and  leaves  in  this  respect  that  he  put  under  the  same  vari- 
ety.”— Fraser.  “ T regret  T do  not  know  ohacara,  but  this  plant 
has  its  leaves  too  hairy,  particularly  on  the  underside,  to  come  un- 
der svhglahra.  The  latter  has  them  either  practically  glabrous,  or 
verg  thinly  hairy  on  both  sides;  they  often  have  a glossy  or  shining 
appearance.  ’ ’ — Salmon. 

Mevfha.  aqvatica  L.,  var.  dcvficvtafa  IT.  Braun  (1),  (M.  denti- 
cnlata.  Strailb  By  the  Tapper  Frome  at  Gurney  Slade,  X.  Somerset. 
September  19,  1925.  Among  the  numerous  forms  that  constitute 
such  a polymorphic  species  as  .1/.  aqvatica  there  will  always  be  some 
that  in  their  extreme  .state  are  so  striking  as  to  invite  a definition 
and  a name.  Although  Bn'ti.sh  authors  have  felt  deterred  from 
making  the  attempt,  their  Continental  brethren — endoAved  possibly 
with  more  adaptable  material — have  not  been  .so  diffident.  French 
writers  have  described  a number  of  aqvatica  variations,  usually  as 
full  species,  Avhich  is  a pity,  seeing  that  thex*  shade  into  each  other 
so  imperceptibly  that  it  proves  practicalh’  impossilde  to  fit  an  in- 
dividual plant  exactly  to  any  one  of  them.  Bouy  (FI.  dr  Fr.)  re- 
duces these  to  ten  varieties.  A.  and  E.  G.  (^amus  (Etude  Botamaue 
dei<  Mevthen,  1911),  after  remaiking  that  differences  held  as  distin- 
guishing sucli  variations  depend  as  a rule  on  the  conditions  uipler 
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which  they  grow,  and  cannot  therefore  be  of  specific  value,  give 
quite  another  list  of  named  varieties  in  which  denticulata  does  not 
appear.  Their  figure  of  .1/.  aquatica — presumably  to  be  regarded  - 
as  type — represents  a broad-leaved  form  wdth  ascending  hairs  upon  ; 
the  stem,  whereas  in  our  plants  the  adpressed  pubescence  strongly  i 
declines  on  the  stem,  and  ascends  only  on  the  petiole.  The  hand-t 
some  plant  sent  herewith  agrees  well  with  Rouy’s  description  of  den-\ 
ticulata  and  with  that  of  Gadeceau  [Menihes  de  la  Loire-Inf.),  savet 
for  some  uncertainty  on  the  leaf-serration,  “ ii  dents  faibles  ” by 
the  former,  and  “ fortement  dentees  ” by  the  latter.  It  stands  un- 
der this  name  in  Flor.  Bristol.  But  the  determination  becomes 
more  doubtful  when  one  studies  the  recent  work  of  Dr  Briquet  on 
the  genus,  most  helpfully  annotated  by  Mr  Fraser  in  Dr  Druce’s 
1924  Report.  Here  we  find  another  series  of  nine  described  varia-  i 
tions  of  M.  aquatica,  in  which  var.  lupidiua  Briq.  supplants  var.  ■■ 
denticulata  A.  Br.,  though  the  Editor  remarks  that  the  latter  should 
have  precedence.  Briquet’s  more  detailed  characters  show  that  my 
plant  would  do  as  Avell  or  better  under  var.  W eiheana  Braun,  ap.  ) 
parently  the  same  as  var.  suhglahra  Baker.  Although  we  may  not  | 
be  impelled  to  adopt  either  of  the  arrangements  mentioned,  yet  Avhen 
we  find  in  our  British  Catalogue  hundreds  of  similar  intermediates  k 
to  be  distinguished  with  like  difficulty,  it  surely  is  illogical  to  ignore 
the  intricacies  of  Mentha,  however  much  some  of  us  may  dislike  the 
intense  segregation  that  has  developed. — J.  W.  White.  “ There  are 
two  specimens  on  my  sheet,  and  that  with  the  broadly  ovate  obtuse 
leaves,  subcordate  at  the  base,  is  M.  aquatica  L.,  var.  capitata  Briq. 

It  is  one  of  the  two  most  common  varieties  in  Surrey,  but  varies  im- 
mensely in  Ihe  degree  of  hairine.ss.  The  other  specimen  on  the  sheet 
is  a little  doubtful,  though  the  smaller  upper  leaves  are  right.  .1/. 
aquatica  L.,  var.  denticulata.  H.  Braun,  is  a very  different  looking 
plant,  with  very  much  deeper  and  more  salient  serratures,  that  en- 
gage the  eye  at  once.  The  three  sheets  of  specimens  I have  seen 
named  by  Bn'quet  were  also  densely  hairy  in  all  parts.  As  well  as 
being  the  older  name,  M.  aquatica.  L.,  var.  dentietdafa  H.  Braun, 
would  have  lieen  the  more  ai)pi-o])riate  in  allusion  to  the  bold  tooth- 
ing.”— Fraser.  ” If  Bricpiet’s  vai".  I wpul i na  is  considered  synonv- 
mous  with  Sti'ail’s  denticulaia  this  can  scarcely  be  the  latter;  Bri- 
quet states  that  his  ])lant  has  leaves  densely  hairy  on  both  sides,  with 
very  numerous  small  teeth,  etc.  Mr  White’s  plant  is  much  too  hairy 
to  oome  under  Baker’s  KuhglaBra — Salmon. 

Mentha  sativa  L.,  vai’.  paliulosa  Sole.  (.1/.  aquatica  x arrrnsis). 
Bank  of  f’hew,  at  Comidon  Dando.  N.  Somerset,  September  1,  1926. 

In  its  extreme  fonii,  with  an  inflorescence  ajijiarently  terminate  1 
by  a head  o*  tiowei's,  this  is  a striking  variation  ; although  it  seldom 
happens  that  axillai'y  shoots  are  tlius  terminated  as  well  as  the  main 
stem,  Phis  seems  to  be  a rare  form  in  the  west  countrv.  Known 
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at  Compton  Dando,  N.  Somerset,  September  1,  1925.  In  its  ex- 
treme form  with  an  inflorescence  apparently  terminated  by  a head 
of  flowers.  This  is  a striking  variation,  though  it  seldom  happens 
that  axillary  shoots  are  thus  terminated,  as  well  as  the  main  stem. 
This  seems  to  be  a rare  form  in  the  West  Country.  Known 
at  Compton  Dando  more  than  30  years. — J.  W.  White.  “ This 
might  be  an  extreme  form  of  3/.  sativa  L.,  var.  paludosa  (Sole), 
judging  from  my  experience  of  it.  T have  a Surrey  form  with  a. 
distinctly  spicate  inflorescence  during  the  earlier  period  of  anthesis. 
but  the  whorls  get  more  scattered  later,  while  quite  long  branches 
have  the  whorls  separate  all  through  anthesis.  d/.  sativa  L.,  var 
acutifolia  Sm.,  often  behaves  in  having  a large  terminal  whorl  or 
two,  and  Smith’s  plate  in  Eng.  Bot.,  ed.  2,  t.  809,  shows  this.  The 
N.  Somerset  plant  and  the  Surrey  one  above  mentioned  would  come 
under  .1/.  verticil] nta  L.,  var.  ovalifolia  Briq.,  forma.” — Fraser. 
“ I agree.” — Salmon. 

Mentha  gentilis  L.  Stream  near  Colbourne  Station,  v.-c.  10, 
August  1894. — J.  IT.  A.  Steuart  ; comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales. 
“ Yes,  M.  gentilis  L.  The  material  before  me  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  determine  if  any  named  form  of  this.” — Salmon.  “ In  my 

opinion  this  is  .1/.  ruhra  Sm.,  var.  raripila  Briq.  The  leaves  are 
too  broad  and  too  suddenly  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point  for  .1/.  gen- 
tilis. The  calyx  tube  and  teeth  are  also  too  long  for  that  plant, 
which  is  disguised  by  growing  in  w'ater.  I have  a similar  specimen 
that  was  partly  submerged  in  w'ater,  while  the  same  plant  ou  the 
grass  close  by  was  normal.” — Fraser. 

Mentha  arvensis  L.,  var.  cvtneifolia  Lej.  et  Court.  Cultivated 
from  Thames  banks,  Middlesex,  opposite  Long  Ditton,  v.-c.  21.  The 
above  is  a subglabrous  Mint  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams.  It  is  closely  allied  to  M.  arvensis  L.,  var.  Allioni  (Bor.), 
hut  differs  in  the  much  longer,  more  acuminate  calyx  teeth,  and  in 
the  leaves  being  narrower  and  more  attenuate  at  both  ends.  I have 
cultivated  it  for  some  years,  and  it  remains  constant,  except  that 
the  leaves  are  a little  larger  than  the  wuld  ones. — J.  Fraser. 

Salvia,  vert icillafa  L.  [Ref.  No.  2816.]  Banstead  Heath,  Sur- 
rey, v.-c.  17,  August  9,  1925. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Nepeta  heel eracea  Tiov.  f.  Wa.ste  ground  at  Bloxham,  v.-c.  23, 
June  1925.  1 su])])ose  only  a luxuriant  and  large-leaved  form, 

flowering  sparingly. — IT.  J.  RinnELSDELL. 

Galeopsis  Ladani/ni  L.,  agg.  Sturdy’s  Castle,  Oxon.  September 
1925, — G.  C.  Druce, 
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Plantago  sp.  Waste  ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  v.-c.  41,  Septem-o 
ber  1925.  Grain-sifting  alien. — A.  E.  Wade;  comm.  Nat  Mus.  op. 
Wales.  “ Is  not  this  P.  lanceolata  L.,  var.  majorV’ — Downes.  I’ 
“ Sub-sp.  altissima  (L.)  Rouy,”  teste  Thellung. 

Illecehrum  verticillatum  L.  New  Forest,  Hants,  September  14, 
1925.— L.  B.  Hall. 

Herniaria  glabra  L.  Lake  shore  near  Hedamora,  Sweden,  Sep-  I 
tember  1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Arnaranthus  retroflexus  L.  Weed  in  garden,  Bloxham,  v.-c.  23, 
September  11,  1925. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Var.  Delilei.” — Thel-  j 
LUNG. 

Chenopodium  ruhrum  L.,  var.  hlitoides  Wallr.  Fruits.  Wret-  ? 
ton  Fen,  W.  Norfolk,  October  13,  1925.— J.  E.  Little. 

Chenopodium  hyhridum  L.  Building  land,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  t 
v.-c.  19,  August  13,  1925.  Occur  ring  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  district. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Chenopodium  polyspermum  L.  Waste  ground,  Cathays  Park,  r 
Cardiff,  v.-c.  41. — Coll.  A.  E.  Wade;  comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales.  I 

Polygonum  Lapathifolium.  L.,  var.  incnnum  Lej.  et  Court.  Bor-  f 
der  of  reservoir,  Ryhill,  near  Wakefield,  v.-c.  63,  September  3 
1925.— W.  A.  Sledge. 

Polygonum  Persicaria  L.,  var.  agreste  Meisn.  Fruits.  “ The  ! 
Folly,”  Hitchin,  Herts,  September  10,  1925.— J.  E.  Little. 

Polygonum  maculatum  Trim,  k Dyer.  [Ref.  No.  646.]  Fruits.  ! 
“ The  Folly,”  Hitchin,  Herts,  September  10,  1925. — J.  E.  Little. 

“ Trimen  and  Dyer  named  it  as  a sub-species.  Petecticale  (Stoke.s) 
retains  the  earliest  trivial  (as  a variety).  I query  Persoon's  nodo- 
sum. as  being  the  same  plant.” — Druce. 

Polygonum  Bellardi  All.  Waste  ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  v.-c. 
41,  September  1925.  Grain-sifting  alien.— A.  E.  Wade;  comm. 
Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales.  “ P.  jmtulum  Bieb.”— Thellung. 

Polygonum  sp.  [Ref.  b«o.  2268.]  Among  grass  on  waste  ground 
by  mailings,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  .July  9. 
192.5.  A cui  ions  broad-leaved  prostrate  plant,  with  very  conspicu 
ous  silveiy  ochi’eic  white  .sepals,  with  green  midj’ibs,  and  young  fruit 
pink.  Leaves  not  at  all  glaucous,  and  (|uite  difTerenl  in  appearance 
from  (tvirulare  forms  in  the  same  area. — G.  C.  Brown. 
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Rumex  arifoUus  All.  Cnochan,  W.  Ross,  July  1924.  New 
County  Record. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Rumex  arifoliu^  All.  Lochnagar,  S.  Aberdeen,  September  1924. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 

Rumex  Acetosella  L.,  var.  [Ref.  No.  2271.]  Cultivated  field. 
West  Bergholt,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  May  21,  1925.  Very  tall  and 
robust  plants,  scapes  and  panicles  only  very  slightly  reddened.  Sent 
in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  segregated  under  one  of  the  forms  indi- 
cated in  Rep.  B.E.C.  1923,  p.  59. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Ulmtus  nitens  Moench.  Bloxham,  v.-c.  23,  June  22,  1925.  Two 
very  large  trees  on  top  of  hill  about  550  feet  above  sea  level. — H.  J. 
Riddelsdell.  “ Correct,  I believe,  but  the  leaves  are  probably  not 
fully  grown.” — Jackson. 

Salix  fragilis  L.  cT  [Ref.  No.  592.]  Confluence  of  Ippolyts 
Brook  and  Ash  Brook,  Hitchin,  Herts,  May  6 and  August  24,  1925. 
For  notes  see  W.E.C.R.  1924.  306,  where  Mr  J.  Fraser  thinks  it 
S.  fragilis  x triandra.,  and  Mr  W.  Watson  S.  decipiens  Hoffm.  For 
the  latter,  I believe  the  twigs  should  turn  clay-coloured,  but  these 
do  not.  The  majority  of  the  leaves  can  hardly  be  described  as 
parallel-sided  in  the  middle. — J.  E.  Little.  “ Robust  S.  fragilis 
L.” — Pearsall.  “ This  is  what  1 name  S.  fragilis  x triandra 
{alopecuroides  Tausch.).  The  serratures  are  very  dense  and  bold, 
but  more  evenly  spaced  and  more  regular  in  size  than  those  of  S. 
fragilis.  The  stipules  are  broader,  half  cordate  and  oblique,  like 
those  of  S.  triandra.  The  catkins  are  too  stout  for  S.  fragilis,  often 
forked,  and  their  scales  are  very  shaggy  with  hairs  when  half 
grown.  The  leaves  are  abnormally  large,  and  appear  to  have  been 
grown  in  shade,  on  a vigorous  young  tree.” — Fraser. 

Salix  jni>rpurea  L.,  var.  Quarry.  Crox  Bottom,  Bristol,  N. 
Somerset,  v.-c.  6,  May  22,  1925. — Miss  Ida  IM.  Roper.  “ S.  pur- 
purea L..  forma.” — Pearsall.  “ The  9 small  leaved  S. 

purpurea  L.,  which  Smith  described  and  figured  as  the  type.  The 
oblanceolate  leaves  are  serratulated  from  near  the  apex  for  more 
than  half-way  to  the  base.  This  small-leaved  form  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon as  a wild  plant,  but  is  often  grafted  on  an  upright  stem  to  make 
a weeping  willow.” — Fraser. 

Salix  cinerea  x riminalis,  f.  ferruginea  (G.  And).  Tilburstow 
Hill,  Godstone,  Siwrey,  v.-c.  17.  April  ILaml  July  25,  1925.  When 
collected  in  July  this  still  carries  all  its  pubescence,  but  by  Septem- 
ber it  loses  much  of  it,  and  shows  red  hairs.  The  hairs  are  always 
very  short,  and  the  undei’side  of  the  leaves  never  looks  silky,  as  in 
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S.  aurita  x viminalis.  When  a bush  is  cut  down  the  leaves  of  the 
first  year’s  growth  appear  glabrous  to  the  naked  eye,  though  there  i 
is  still  a thin  and  very  fine  pubescence. — J.  Fraser.  “ Yes.” — 
Pearsall. 

Salix  caprea  L.  cT  [Ref.  No.  610.]  Little  Almshoe,  Herts,  i 
March  21  and  June  16,  1925. — J.  E.  Little.  ” The  thin  texture  of  ‘ 
the  leaves  suggests  hybridity  : their  attenuate  bases  and  deeply  ser-  r 
rate-crenate  margins  point  to  S.  aurifa,  but  the  weight  of  the  re- 
maining evidence  is  quite  against  this  possibility,  in  my  opinion,  i 
and  therefore  I accept  the  name.” — Pearsall.  “ Correctly  named;  ► 
the  leaves  are  not  mature,  though  their  characters  are  evident.” — 

F RASER. 

Salix  caprea  L.  9 [Ref.  No.  609.]  Great  Wymondlev 
Springs,  Herts,  v.-c.  20,  March  9 and  August  25,  1925. — J.  R.  Lit- 
tle. “ I agree.” — Pearsall.  “ I would  say  rather  abnormal  S. 
caprea.  The  size,  shape  and  indumentum  of  the  leaves  are  right, 
but  the  wavy  crenatures  are  much  reduced  in  depth,  almost  obso- 
lete, and  their  apices  represented  by  glandular  denticles.  One  twig 
bears  catkins  with  subsessile  stigmas;  and  another  shoot  has  more 
advanced  catkins  with  long  styles,  but  both  of  these  could  be  gathered 
from  the  same  bush  at  the  same  date.” — Fraser. 

Salix  aurita  x viminalis.  [Ref.  No.  .308.]  Newark  Mill,  Rip-  I 
ley,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17,  April  29  and  August  31.  1925.  The  striae 
under  the  bark  of  the  one  and  two-year-old  shoots  of  this  hybrid  are 
usually  very  numerous  and  short,  and  are  derived  from  the  S.  auri- 
ta parent. — J.  Fraser.  ” Excellent  examples  of  this  rather  rare 
hybrid.” — Pearsall. 

Salix  aurita  x cinerea  (lutescens  k.  Kern.).  Cheverell’s  Farm. 
Botley  Hill,  Surrey,  v.-c.  17,  April  18  and  August  7,  1925.  1 con- 

sider this  a good  intermediate  between  the  parents  named,  both  as 
to  catkins  and  the  size  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  vary  between  obo- 
vate  and  oval,  many  being  close  to  S.  cinerea-  in  shape,  but  shorter. 
The  upper  surface  is  distinctly  rugose,  the  lower  densely  reticulate 
and  copiously  puliescent,  showing  the  influence  of  S.  aurita.  The 
pubescence  is  mixed  with  red  hairs,  especially  on  the  veins,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  S.  cinerea.  All  the  three  species  of  the  Capreae 
group  were  growing  together  with  the  hybrid  on  the  chalk  forma- 
tion.— J.  Fraser.  ” The  foliage  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  S.  cinerea,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  hybrid,  but  the  leaves 
sho^\  some  rugosity,  have  uniformly  short  acute  and  oblique  tij>s, 
and  the  persistent  larger  stipules  are  very  dentate.  The  bracts  are 
rather  exceptionally  broadly  obovate ; the  catkins  are  rather  poor 
but  show  filaments  practically  glabrous  at  the  base.  T agree  to  the 
name.” — Pearsall, 
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Salix  aurita  L.  9 [Ref.  No.  76.]  Ireleth  Moor,  N.  Lancs, 
v.-c.  69b,  April  25  and  October  10,  1925. — W.  H.  Pearsall.  “Quite 
a typical  form  of  the  species,  with  obovate  rugose  leaves,  hairy 
above,  tomentose  beneath ; also  the  catkins  are  small  and  the  stig- 
mas sessile.  ’ ’ — Fraser. 

Salix  aurita  L.  9 [Ref.  No.  75.]  Ireleth  Moor,  Dalton-in- 
Furness,  N.  Lancs,  v.-c.  69b,  April  25  and  October  10,  1925. — M*. 
11.  Pearsall.  “ Yes,  quite  typical  S.  aurita  L.” — Fraser. 

Salix.  [Ref.  No.  57.]  Ireleth  Moor,  Dalton-in-Furness,  N. 
Lancs,  v.-c.  69b  (see  W .B.E .C . Rep.,  1923-4,  p.  263),  April  25  and 
October  3,  1925.  This  was  distributed  as  .S',  cinerta,  but  the  present 
sheets  do  not  sustain  the  name.  The  tree  grows  with  yellow  Iris  in 
a sAvampy  hollow  which  is  always  under  watei-  during  the  winter. 
This  year  it  is  quite  obviously  dying,  and  appears  to  have  material- 
ly changed  its  character.  On  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  the  moor 
the  dominant  species  is  S.  aurita ; in  loAver  and  damper  parts  S. 
cinerea  is  prevalent. — W.  H.  Pearsall.  “ This  is  Salix  aurita  x 
cinerta  (lutescens  A.  Kern.),  vei’y  much  on  the  S.  aurita  side.  I 
have  two  of  thein,  cf  and  9 ? the  former  is  practically  identi- 
cal with  this  one.  The  youngest  leaves  of  my  sheet  are  more  downy 
on  the  under  side,  but  all  the  rest  are  glabrescent,  as  in  this  case. 
I had  kept  the  bush  under  observation  for  some  years,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  the  above  hybrid,  notAvithstanding  the  small  size  of  the 
catkins.  ’ ’ — Fraser. 

Salix  cinerea  L.  9 [Ref.  No.  614.]  Pur\A*ell  Field,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  AL-c.  20,  April  15  and  August  23,  1925. — J.  IL  Little.  “Quite 
typical.” — Pearsall.  “ I reckon  this  is  a good  intermediate  form 
of  the  hybrid  S.  aurita  x cinerea  {lutescens  Av  Kern.).  The  leaA^es 
of  the  more  vigorous  shoots  are  long ; but  they  may  be  long  and 
broad  in  different  forms  of  the  hvbrid.  The  leaves  are  strongly 
rugose  above,  densely  reticulate  l>eneath,  and  far  too  densely  pubes- 
cent for  a pure  S.  cinerea;  and  at  the  end  of  .August  only  the  loAver 
leaves  are  glabrescent.  The  style  is  rather  long,  but  the  S.  cinerea 
parent  often  has  a long  style.” — Fraser. 

Salix  repens  L.  cT  [R^f-  595.]  Trotton  Marsh,  Borden 

Wood,  AV.  Susse.x,  May  5,  1924.  The  floAvers  agreed  to  by  E.  F.  Lin- 
ton and  J.  Fraser.  1924. — J.  E.  Little.  LeaA'es  from  same  sta- 
tion as  floAvers  of  [595]  c/  and  [596]  9 ’ not  from  the  same 
bushes,  September  9,  1925. — Miss  K.  Berxe  ; comm.  J.  E.  Little. 
“ Yes.” — Pearsall.  “Yes;  quite  a typical  form  of  S.  repens  L." 
— Fraser. 


Populus  marilandica  Bose.  9 [Rf>L  No.  617.]  Meadow  near 
Grove  Mill,  Hitchin,  Herts,  v.-c.  20;  flowers  April  14,  loaves  Sep- 
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tember  5,  1925.— J.  E.  Little;  det.  A.  B.  Jackson.  “ Bean  repre- 1 
sents  P.  marilandica  to  be  a 9 hybrid  between  nigra  L.  and  prob-  i 
ably  rnonilifera  Ait.,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  serotina  Hartig,  I 
but  with  longer  points  and  more  wedge-shaped  bases  to  the  leaves,  1 
the  sex  also  different.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  commonly  known  as 
Canadian  Poplar.  Britton  and  Brown  {Fhr.  North  U.S.  and  Can-  I 
ada,  1896)  make  no  reference  to  this  hybrid.” — Downes.  ' “ Yes.  i 
The  leaves  of  this  and  No.  133  with  their  cuneate  bases  and  marked-  , 
ly  incurved  teeth  are  very  characteristic.  It  is  always  a female  tree,  ) 
and  of  course  not  native  in  England.  It  is  in  my  experience  much  ( 
less  common  as  a planted  tree  than  P.  serotina  Hartig.” — Jackson.  »■ 

I 

Populus  canadensis  Moench.  9 [Ref.  No.  621.]  Planted.  i 
The  Avenue,  Hitchin,  Herts.  May  3 and  October  6,  1925. — J.  E. 
Little;  det.  C.  E.  Moss.  ” As  the  name  canadensis  has  erroneous-  \ 
ly  been  applied  to  at  least  thi’ee  different  poplars  it  is  best  not  to  use  I 
it  for  this  tree,  which  is  undoubtedly  P.  rnurilandica  (probably  of 
Bose.).  Another  name  for  it  is  P.  rirginlana  Fougeroux,  but  this  is  > 
doubtfully  correct.” — Jackson. 

Empetram  nigrum  L.  Moor  above  Sowden  Beck,  N.  Riding,  | 
Yorks,  alt.  circa  900  feet,  June  3,  1925. — J.  E.  Little. 

Goodyera  repens  Ait.  Culbin  Sands,  Elgin,  July  1925. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Orchis  incarnata  L.  White  flowered.  Lapham  Fen,  Norfolk,  | 
June  1925. — G.  C.  Druce.  ! 

Orchis  Vuchsii  Druce.  Basildon,  Berks,  June  1925. — G.  C.  ] 
Druce.  j 

Orchis  lasciflora  Lam.  Grand  Mare,  Guernsey,  July  1906. — G. 

C.  Druce. 

Ophrys  apifera  Huds.  Wilmcote  Common,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire,  June  16,  1925. — Miss  Agatha  Wilkinson. 

TIahenaria  viridh  Br.  Hilly  moorland  roadsides,  Llanarinon. 
Denbigh,  v.-c.  50,  June  6,  1925. — C.  Waterfall. 

Sisyrinchium  angustifoHum  Mill.  Woodford,  Co.  Galway, 
August  24,  1907. — J.  W.  White  and  C.  Bucknall;  comm.  J.  W.  W. 

Alhum  vineale  L.  By  River  Ouse  near  Offord  Clunv,  Hunts, 
June  20,  1925. — L.  Cummino. 
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N artheciuni  ossifragu>m  Huds.  Near  Canal,  Woking,  Surrey, 
August  25,  1925. — W.  Biddiscombb, 

Juncus  alpinua  Vill.  Near  Bollnas,  Sweden,  August  1925. — G. 
C.  Druce. 

Luzula  Borreri  Bromf.  Woods,  Parkhurst,  Lurgashall,  W.  Sus- 
sex, June  9,  1925. — R.  J.  Burdon. 

W olffia  arrhiza  Wimrn.  Pond  by  the  railway  at  Ken,  N.  Somer- 
set, September  28,  1923.  At  the  above  date  this  pond,  a full  acre 
in  extent,  was  a yellowish  pea-soupy  mass  of  the  W olffia.  I found 
some  diickweed,  etc.,  inseparable  from  the  gathering. — J.  W.  White. 

Scheuchzeria  jjalustris  L.  Moss,  near  Bollnas,  Sweden,  August 
1925.  Fruiting  specimens.  When  motoring  through  a spruce  and 
pine  wood  in  Sweden  I noticed  through  the  trees  a yellowish  colour- 
ing in  a marsh  some  distance  away.  It  was  new  to  me,  and  when  1 
liad  reached  waste  deep  in  sphagnum  I found  the  colour  was  caused 
by  countless  thousands  of  the  spikes  of  this  plant.  The  sphagnum 
was  in  places  red  with  Oxycoccus  berries  and  the  moor  was  fringed 
with  Ledum  yalrntre. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Potam.ogeton  pusillm  L.,  sub-sp.  lacustris  Pears.  From  Lakes 
Ullswater,  Coniston,  Windermere,  and  Esthwaite  Water,  on  various 
dates  as  per  labels.  SeeJourn..  Bot.,  June  1921,  pp.  163-4. — M.  H. 
Pearsall.  “ Omitted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Jj.G.’' — Druce. 

Potamogeton  panormitanus  Biv.,  var.  minor.  Lewes  Flats,  Sus- 
sex, June  21,  1925. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ I do  think  this  is  P.  j)anor- 
mitanus  Biv.,  but  I cannot  find  a single  complete  ligule  (stipuleb  so 
it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure.  Nor  can  I find  any  turions  (under- 
buds), and  these  two  things  divide  it  from  all  forms  of  pusillus.” — 
Bennett.  “Yes,  correctly  named;  very  similar  to  specimens  of 
this  variety  distributed  through  the  B.E.C.  as  P.  trichoides — ditch 
near  Horsey,  E.  Norfolk,  July  10,  1912 — and  which  Dr  Hagstrom 
subsequently  confirmed  for  me  as  P.  panormitanus,  var.  nunor.  The 
typical  plant  varies  between  wide  extremes.  Excellent  examples  of 
its  taller  form  were  distributed  in  1913  as  P.  pusillus  L.,  var. 
tenmissitnus  Koch — the  Lake,  Southill  Park,  Beds.  These  have  the 
stem  leaves  3 in.  to  6 in.  apart;  show  the  very  elongate  little 
branched  upper  ]iortion  of  the  stem,  and  also  the  characteristic  con- 
nate-ochreate  stipules,  admirably.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  out  these  distinctive  characters  unless  the  plants  are  properly 
floated  out.  A smaller  form  of  the  type  is  found  in  Esthwaite 
Water,  and  several  more  southern  stations.” — Pearsall. 
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Cyperus  congestus  Vahl.  Waste  ground,  Bradford,  v.-c.  6-1, 
October  6,  1924. — J.  Chyeii.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Scirpus  pauciflorus  Lightf.  Marsh,  Courthall,  Shapinshay, 
Orkney,  July  8,  1925.  [Ref.  No.  3048.] — H.  H.  Johnston. 

Carex  Pseudo-Cyperus  L.  Fruits.  River  Wissey,  near  Hilgay, 
W.  Norfolk,  v.-c.  28,  July  31,  1925.— J.  E.  Little. 

Carex  vesicaria  L.  Tidmarsh,  Berks,  July  1925.— G.  C.  Dkuce. 

Carexhirta  L.  Malvern  Common,  Worcs,  v.-c.  37,  June  16,  1925. 
— C.  Waterfall. 

Carex  distans  L.  Near  Elton,  Hunts,  July  19,  1925. — G.  C. 
Druce.  ^ Between  Grove  Mill  and  Hyde  Mill,  Il'itchin,  Herts,  July 
10,  1925.  [Ref.  No.  635.] — J.  E.  Little.  Damp  places  near  the 
sea,  Grosnez^  Castle,  Jersey  (with  C.  Oederi),  July  3,  1925.— L. 
Arsene.  ” Yes;  many  of  the  fruits,  however,  have  beaks  quite 
smooth,  and  others  with  only  one  or  two  bristles.” — Pearsall. 

Carex  punctata  Gaud.  Damp  places  near  sea.  Cliffs  at  Le  Sau- 
chet ; also  at  La  Corbiere  and  Giffard  Bay,  Jersey,  June  20,  1925. 
More  abundant  than  Mr  Lester-Garland  supposed. — L.  Arsene. 

Correct;  typical  and  well  prepared.” — Pearsall. 

Carex  Oederi  Retz.,  var.  elatior  Schl.  Wood  Walton,  Hunts 
July  1909. — G.  C.  Druce.  ‘‘  Yes.” — I’eahsall. 

Carex  Oederi  Retz.  {Carex  flava  L.,  var.  1).  Damp,  rocky  or 
sandy  places,  Grosnez  Castle;  also  at  Bonne  Nuit,  Jersey,  July  3. 
1925.  L.  Arsene.  “ Not  C.  Oederi,  but  C . flava,  in  my  opinion.” 
— Pearsall.  “ C.  flava  L.,  var.  oedoearpa  And.” — Druce. 

Carex  extensa  Good.  Damp  places  near  the  sea.  Base  of  the 
cliffs  at  Bonne  Nuit  Bay,  Jersey.  June  12,  1925.— L.  Arsene.  “Cor- 
rect.”— Pearsall. 

Carex  pal lesce ns  L.  Elf  Hall,  S.  Cumberland,  v.-c.  70  July  15 
1925.— W.  H.  Pearsall.  ’ ^ ’ 

Carex  cespitom  L.,  forma.  Near  Falun.  Sweden,  September 
1925.  Not  rare  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  ipiite  distinct  from 
Ooodenoivii  Gay. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Carex  divisa  IHids.  Damp  sandy  places  near  the  sea.  Meadow 
near  St  Ouen’s  Pond  (with  C.  ovalis),  Jersey,  June  16,  1925.  More 
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abundant  than  Mr  Lester-Garland  supposed,  though  not  common. — 
L.  Arsenb.  “ Correctly  named,  but  difficult  to  determine  in  this 
young  condition.” — Pearsall. 

Panicum  Crus-galli  L.  Waste  ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  v.-c.  41, 
August  15,  1925.  A grain  alien,  fairly  plentiful  in  this  district. — 
K.  L.  Smith.  “ Yes.” — Drucb. 

Panicum  miliaceum  L.  [Ref.  No.  2294.]  One  immense  clump 
on  building  land,  Victoria  Road,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19, 
October  1,  1925. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes.” — Howarth.  Waste 
ground,  Newport,  I.W.,  v.-c.  10,  September  13,  1925. — R.  Mel- 
ville. “ Yes.” — Druce.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Panicum  maximum  Jacq.  (?).  Waste  ground,  Newport,  I.W., 
v.-c.  10,  September  13,  1925. — R.  Melville.  “ This  agrees  with 
P.  maximum  Jacq.,  as  ilescribed  by  Hitchcock  and  Chase  {Xorth 
American  Species  of  Panicum^  p.  78,  1910),  in  possessing  a stamin- 
ate,  in  place  of  the  usual  sterile  floret.” — Howarth.  “ Is  P.  laevi- 
folium  Hack.,  appr.  amhoense  Hackel,”  teste  Thellung. 

Setaria  viridis  Beauv.  (with  longer  bristles  than  usual).  Waste 
ground,  Victoria  Road,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  August  3, 
1925. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ The  bristles  in  the  type  are  normally  at 
least  2-3  times  longer  than  the  spikelet.  The  plant  corresponds  to 
Panicum  viride,  eu-viride,  var.  reclinatum  Asch.  A Graeb.,  p.  77.” 
— Howarth.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Leersia  oryzoides  Sw.  Broi-kham,  Suriey,  August  1859. — Coll. 
J.  Linnbll;  comm.  C.  E.  Salmon.  Having  been  presented  with 
John  LinnelPs  herbarium,  and  finding  therein  many  duplicates  of 
this  interesting  grass,  collected  in  1859,  I venture  to  send  a set 
showing  the  beautifully  exserted  panicles  which  that  exceptionally 
hot  summer  produced.  See  Report  for  1911. — C.  E.  S. 

Agrostis  vulgaris  L.  Ruthin  Castle  grounds,  July  16,  1925. — L. 
CuMMiNG.  “ The  authority  is  Withering.  Dr  Thellung  asserts  that 
it  is  A.  capiUaris  L..  which  is  older  than  Withering’s  vulgaris  or 
Sibthorp’s  tenuis.’ ' — Druce. 

Pohjpogon  maritirnus  Willd.  [Ref.  No.  2264.]  Waste  ground 
by  maltings,  Hythe  Quay,  N.  Essex,  v.-c.  19,  June  17  and  28,  1925. 
— G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes.” — Howarth  A Druce.  “ Dr  Thellung 
queries  this  is  P.  monspelicnsis  in  a starved  condition.” — Druce. 

Polypngon  littnralis  Sm.  Cardiff  Docks,  v.-c.  41,  July  4,  1925. 
This  is  the  ])lant  that  T promised  last  year  that  I would  send. 
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as  a companion  to  P.  monspeliensis  from  the  same  spot.  Growing » 
right  in  the  mud  on  the  edge  of  the  pond. — R.  L.  Smith.  “ Yes.”—. 
Druce. 

Aptra  interrupta  Beauv.  Sandy  roadside,  Freshfield,  v.-c  59 
July  5,  1914. — J.  A.  Wheldon;  comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales  |. 
“ Yes.” — Druce. 

Aira  caryophylla  L.  [Ref.  No.  3054.]  Grassy  pasture,  ole 
quarry.  Ward  Hill,  Shapinshay,  Orkney,  July  9,  1925. — H.  H 
Johnston.  “ Eviclently  a starved  form.” — Howarth. 

Aira  caryophyllea  L.,  var.  aggregata  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  3024.]! 
Hayfield,  Courthall,  Shapin.shay,  Orkney,  June  30,  1925.  Not 
native. — H.  H.  Johnston.  “ The  characters  distinguishing  Aira\ 
caryophylla,  A.  midticulmu,  and  it.s  var.  aggregata,  are  very  vari-l 
able.  This  plant  agrees  with  A.  muLticulmis  in  being  taller  andi 
more  densely  tufted,  with  about  20  culms  to  the  tuft;  with  A.  caryu-'^ 
phyllea  in  its  straight  panicle  axis,  and  spikelets  3 mm.  long  andt 
slender;  but  there  is  again  the  suggestion  of  A.  multiculmis  aggi-e-t 
gate  in  the  way  the  spikelets  are  collected  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  All  these  forms  need  careful  observation  under  cultiva-  i 
tion.” — Howarth. 

Cynosuru>s  echinatm  L.  Alien.  Godmanchester,  Hunts,  Junet 
1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv.,  var.  littoralis  Parn.  ( = var.  minor  i 
Bab.).  [Ref.  No.  3003.]  Grassy  sandy  pasture  by  pool  near  sea-  i 
shore,  between  mouth  of  Rackwick  Burn  and  Craig  Gate,  Rackwick, 
Hoy,  Orkney,  June  15,  1925. — H.  H.  Johnston.  ” This  is  dwarfed  i 
Poa  annua  L.” — Howarth  & Druce. 

Briza  maxima  L.  Waste  ground,  Cardiff  Dock,  v.-c.  41,  June  7, 
1925. — R.  Melville.  “ Yes.” — Druce. 

Poa  trivialis  L.,  var.  stricta  Doell.  [Ref.  No.  2760.]  Epsom 
Downs,  Surrey,  June  26,  1925.  A more  slender  form  than  in  the 
with  panicle  branches  more  erect,  and  leaf-sheaths  and  spike- 
lets suffused  with  purple. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Poa.  [BB.  79.]  High  Force,  Durham,  June  192o. — G,  C. 
Druce.  ” I should  place  this  under  P.  nemoralis  L.,  and  probably 
the  var.  coarctata  Gaud.” — Howarth. 

Poa  compressa  L.  Limestone  Quarry,  Ifton,  v.-c.  35.  October 
6,  1925. — A.  E.  Wade;  comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  W.\les. 
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Glyceria  plicata  Fr.  Sewage  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey,  August 
25,  1925. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Puccinellia  procumbens  Druce  {Glyceria  jyrocuinhens  Curt.). 
Walton,  Essex,  July  1916. — G.  C.  Druce.  “Should  not  this  generic 
name  be  spelt  Puccianellia,  since  Parlatore  {FI.  Ital.,  i.,  366,  1848) 
gave  the  name  in  honour  of  Benedetto  Puccinellil  But  why  is  this 
name  given  precedence  to  (Trinius,  1845)?“ — Howarth. 

“ The  answer  is  that  Atropis  was  not  properly  published  in  1845 
by  Buprecht.  It  was  properly  described  as  a genus  by  Ledebour  in 
1854;  meanwhile  Puccinellia  was  clearly  defined  and  named  by  Par- 
latore {FI.  Ital.,  366,  1848)  and  thus  has  precedence.  See  a paper 
on  it  by  M.  L.  Fernald  and  C.  A.  Weatherby  in  Rhodora-  18,  1-23, 
1916.  They,  however,  use  the  name  P.  rupestris  (With.)  for  the 
above  species,  but,  as  I hold,  wrongly,  since  procuinbens  Curt,  is  the 
older  trivial,  and  was  the  one  eventually  adopted  in  Withering’s 
Nat.  Arr.  Continental  botanists  have  been  led  astray  by  Richter 
PI.  Eut.  giving  the  date  of  Withering’s  first  edition  as  1776.  It 
should  l)e  1796.  Doubtless  Withering  and  Curtis  independently 
named  the  species,  but  Withering,  who  had  not  seen  it  in  situ,  chose 
an  inept  name  as  it  is  not  a rupestral  species.” — Druce. 

Festuca  dumetorum  L.  Skegness,  Lincoln,  July  1911. — G.  C. 
Druce;  teste  Hackee.  “ This  is  not  by  any  means  typical  of  F. 
dumetorum  “ L.“  Hack.,  as  described  in  Monographia  Festucarum 
Ewropaeorum,  p.  145,  1882.  My  specimen  has  mainly  foliage  of 
Ammophila  arenaria,  with  panicles  of  F'estuca,  and  some  foliage 
which  I should  place  under  Hackel’s  sub-sp.  eu-rubra  rather  than 
dumetorum,  because  the  lamina  is  keeled  and  the  fibrous  strands 
in  transverse  section  are  quite  distinct,  though  well  developed,  and 
the  marginal  and  sub-marginal  strands  run  together.  Some  glume- 
measurements  are  also  in  accordance  with  F . eu-rubra  Hack,  rather 
than  with  F.  dumetorum  Hack.  The  specimen,  however,  is  not  true 
F.  rubra  arenaria  Hack.  I regard  it  as  an  intermediate;  similar 
ones  have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  Belgian  coast.” — 
Howarth.  “ Some  of  the  Festuca  dumetorum  from  Skegness  which 
has  broader  leaves  Hackel  named  planifolia.  See  Report  B.E.C,  38, 
141-2,  iv.  174,  v.  135,  1917,  vii.  491.” — Druce. 

.y  1 ; Kfi 

Bromus  tectorum  L.  Near  Thetford,  Suffolk,  June  1925.  Estab- 
lished for  40  years. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Bromus  secalinus  L.  Ramsey,  Hunts,  July  1925. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Bromus  secalinus  L.  Roadside  at  foot  of  wall,  Bloxham,  v.-c. 
23,  May  1925.  I am  not  sure  that  the  name  is  right. — H.  J.  Rin- 
DELSDBLE.  “ Bromus  commutatus  Schrad.” — Howarth  A Druce. 
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Brornus  sj!.  Wall  top,  Barford  St  Michael,  v.-c.  23,  May  20. 
1925.  I suppose  it  is  all  hordeaceus  L.,  var.  leptostachys  Pers. — H.‘ 
J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Bromus  racernosus  L.,  1 believe.” — Howarth.  | 
‘‘  Not  leptostachys.” — Druce. 

Loliurn  temulentum  L.  M^aste  ground,  Splott,  Cardiff,  v.-c.  41, 
July  4,  1925.  Quantities  of  this  grass  appeared  on  some  waste! 
ground  this  year.  Obviously  introduced  with  grain. — R.  L.  Smith. 

Bolium  multi florwm  Lam.,  var.  compositum  Thuill.  Building!', 
land,  Victoria  Road,  Colchester,  v.-c.  19,  October  1,  1925.  Very! 
lu.xuriant  specimens,  and  agreeing  in  panicle  with  specimens  1 have  | 
from  two  localities  in  Bucks.  However,  some  barren  shoots  are  pro-  i 
duced,  possibly  owing  to  over-nutrition. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes.”  » 
— Howarth.  “ Yes.” — Thellung. 

Agropyron  junceum  Beauv.  [Ref.  No.  2899.]  Sea  beach,  Llan-  i 
drillo-yn-Rhos,  Denbigh,  July  15,  1925.  M’ith  rather  large  spike-  I 
lets,  but  not  large  enough,  I think,  for  the  var.  megastachyuin  (Fr.).  ‘ 
C.  E.  Britton.  ” Not  quite  robust  enough  for  megastachyum.” — ' 
Druce. 

Juniperus  sibirica  Burgsdorf.  { = Juniperus  nana  Willd.).  j 
Heathery  banks  at  burnside,  110  feet,  Trowie  Glen,  Hoy,  Orkney,  i 
October  31,  1925.  [Ref.  No.  32.31.]  Leaves  i-f  as  long  as  the  rijie  !* 
bluish-black  fruit. — H.  H.  Johnston.  J 

Eguisetum-  palwstre  L.,  var.  loniramosum  Klinue.  Redcrave  j 
W.  Suffolk,  June  1925. — G.  ('.  Druce.  ’ ' 

Lastrea  spimilosa  Vve%\.  x dilatata  {X).  Lord’s  Wood,  Rown-  | 
hams,  Hants,  August  25,  1925.  The  fronds  are  narrower  than  dila-  ' 
tata,  though  the  scales  are  slightly  dark  in  the  centre.  The  teeth 
aie  spinulose,  as  in  spinidosa,  but  the  frond  is  more  lanceolate  than 
the  specimens  of  spinulosa  1 have  found. — W.  Biddiscombe.  “ Can 
see  nothing  to  suggest  spinulosa . Scales,  irregular  margin  of  in- 
dusium,  position  of  sori,  and  general  outline  of  frond,  are  typical 
of  L.  dilatata.” — Miss  I.  M.  Roper.  ‘‘Dr  Stansfield  agrees  Avith 
me  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  hybridity;  it  is  a form  of  Dryopteris 
aristata.  \\q  gives  me  an  additional  separating  character  of  the 

two  species — spinulosa  caudex  creejiing;  aristata  caudex  erect  ” 

Druce. 

Hymenophyllnm  peltaium  Desv.  (//.  vnilaterale  Willd.  = ir?7- 
soni  Hook.),  Wet  mossy  rocks  at  burnside  in  deep  nanow  ravine, 
630  feet,  Trowie  Glen,  Hoy,  Orkney,  October  31,  1925.— H.  H. 
Johnston. 
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Pilularia  glohulifera  L.  Shore  of  Llyn  Cliwythlyn,  Denbigh, 
v.-c.  50,  alt.  900  feet,  August  20,  1925. — A.  Wilson.  “ A good 
N.C.R.” — Druce. 


Azalia  filiculoides  Lam.  Pond,  St  Pierre,  v.-c.  35,  September 
22,  1925. — C.  E.  Salmon;  comm.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Wales. 

Nitella  mucronata  Miquel.  Lough  Manalty,  Carrickmacross, 
Co.  Monaghan,  August  12,  1901.  A large  lax  form  growing  abun- 
dantly in  4-5  feet  of  water.  The  first,  and,  so  far,  the  only  station 
in  Ireland  from  which  this  species  has  been  recorded. — G.  R.  Bul- 
lock-Webs ter. 

Chara  canescens  Lois.  Hickling  Broad,  Norfolk,  July  4,  1900. 
A small  dense  form  growing  on  mud  in  very  shallow  water  on  the 
north-east  margin  of  the  Broad. — G.  R.  Bullock-Webster. 

Chara  vulgaris  L.  Waterbeach,  Cambs,  July  19,  1922.  Grow- 
ing densely  in  a roadside  ditch. — G.  R.  Bullock-Webster. 

Chara  hisjnda.  L.  Lough  Canil>oys,  Carrickfin,  W.  Donegal, 
August  3,  1923.  Growing  in  dense  masses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  in  6-8  feet  of  water. — G.  R.  Bullock-Webster. 

Chara  rudis  Leonh.  Wicken  Lode,  Wicken,  Cambs,  July  21, 
1922.  Growing  freely  along  a considerable  length  of  the  lode. — G. 
R.  Bullock-Webster.  Pool  by  Llyn  Maelog,  Anglesey,  v.-c.  52, 
May  1,  1925.  The  plant  recorded  in  FI.  Anglesey  from  the  same 
locality  as  C.  hispida  Jj.  is  probably  the  same,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  C.  hispida  is  a more  northern  plant. — Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

Clwra  aspera  Willd.  {jide,  G.  R.  Bullock-Webster).  Frensham 
Little  Pond,  Surrey,  September  14,  1923. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

Chara  desmacantha  Gr.  A B.-W.  {fide  J.  Groves).  [Ref.  No. 
3238.]  Mud  at  bottom  of  clear  water,  Ij  feet  deep,  in  a loch.  Loch 
Rango,  Sandwick,  Orkney,  November  6,  1925.  Plants  very  spar- 
ingly in  fruit,  dark  green,  foetid,  with  white  globose  root-bulbils. 
“ A rather  weak  form.  On  some  stems  the  spine-cells  are  mostly 
solitary,  but  otheis  bear  the  characteristic  clustered  ones.”  J.  Groves. 
— H.  II.  Johnston.  Lough  Carnboys,  Carrickfin,  W.  Donegal, 
August  4.  1923. — G.  R.  Bullock-Webster. 
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The  Flora  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

By  G.  CLARIDGE  DRUCE. 

IN  THE  PRESS.  AND  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 
THIS  SUMMER. 

This  work  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  the  author’s 
Flora  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  Flora  of  Berkshire,  to 
which  it  will  be  a companion  volume,  and  with  them  will 
complete  the  Flora  of  the  Upper  Thames  province. 

Hitherto  no  general  Flora  of  the  County  has  been 
published,  and  this  volume  embodies  not  only  the  writer’s 
investigations  in  the  literature  of  the  past  four  centuries 
and  a fairly  exhaustive  research  in  the  British  Herbaria, 
but  also  his  own  work  on  the  Flora  of  the  County  for  the 
past  half-century  Brief  biographies  of  the  County  Botanists, 
sketches  of  tlie  Geology,  River  drainage,  and  General  Topo- 
graphy will  also  be  included. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  = = 21/» 

ARBROATH  : T.  BUNGLE  & CO. 


/ subscribe  for  cop  of  ‘ The  Flora  of  Bucking- 

hamshire^' by  G.  Claridge  Druce,  LL.D.,  to  be  forzvatded 
to  the  follozving  address  on  publication  : — 


Name, 


A ddj  ess, 

To  T.  BUNGLE  & CO., 

Publishers,  ARBROA  TH. 


Two  Important  Books  by 

GASTON  BONNIER 

Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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BRITISH  FLORA 

Translation  and  adaptation  to  British  conditions  by  E.  Mellor. 
Docteur  ^s  Sciences,  of  “La  Nouvelle  Flore  du  Nord  de  la 
France  et  de  la  Belgique.’’ 

With  over  2,000  Text  Figures. 

This  book  should  commend  itself  both  to  laymen  interested  in  plant 
life  and  to  the  student  of  botany  as  a means  of  determining  quickly 
and  accurately  the  name  of  a plant,  and  its  place  in  the  vegetable 
Kingdom.  Its  special  features  include  dichotomous  keys  based  on 
brackets,  a free  use  of  simple  language,  a glossary  illustrated  by 
figures,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany,  full  directions  as  to 
the  finding  of  a plant’s  name  by  means  of  the  flora,  and  a short 
account  of  the  distribution  of  plants. 


NAME  THIS  FLOWER 

W'ith  372  Photographs  in  Colour, 

And  2,797  Black  and  White  Diagrams. 

Included  in  this  book  are  all  the  plants  and  flowers  found  in  France. 
Belgium,  Switzerland  and  England,  and  in  general  all  the  common 
plants  and  flowers  of  Europe.  The  editor  and  translator  has  added 
the  names  (Latin  and  English)  of  the  chief  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
British  Isles.  He  gives  simple  methods  by  which  the  names  of 
all  these  flowers  can  be  found  ; information  on  the  gathering  and 
preservation  of  plants,  their  uses — industrial,  agricultural  and 
medicinal.  At  the  end  of  the  hook  there  are  tables  giving  the 
ordinary  names  of  the  plants,  their  Latin  names,  and  the  family  to 

which  each  belongs. 


Each  Volume  - - 7s  6d  net 

Prospectuses  Post  Free 
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HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA 

A Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  Indigenous  to  or 
Naturalised  in  the  British  Isles, 

By  GEORGE  BENTHAM,  F.R.S.,  edited  and  revised  by  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER. 
New  edition  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  with  additions,  by  A.  B.  Rendlk,  F.R.S., 

M.A.,  D.Sc.  (1924). 

Cr.  8TO.  12s  Od. 


\ ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA 

Forming  an  Illustrated  Companion  to  BENTHAM’S  “HANDBOOK”  and  other  British 
Floras.  Fifth  Revised  Edition,  1924.  1,322  Wood  Engravings  by  W.  H.  FITCH,  W. 

G.  SMITH,  and  others.  12s  Od. 


1 The  Fotamogetons  (Pondweeds)  of  the  British  Isles.  By  A.  Fkyek,  A.  H.  Ev.^ns, 

1 and  A.  Bennett.  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species,  Varieties,  and  Hybrids.  With  bO 
Plaf.es,  by  R.  Morgan  and  Miss  M.  Smith.  12  x 9|.  Coloured,  £5  5s  Od.  Un- 
coloured, £3  15s  Od. 

COLONIAL  FLORAS. 

5 Flora  Australiensis.  By  G.  Bentham,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  F.  Mueller,  F.R.S.  7 
Pols.  8vo.  Per  Vol.,  £2  2s  Od. 

1 Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  8vo.  £2  2s  Od. 

'■  Flora  of  British  India.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  &c.  7 Vols.  8vo.  Per  Vol. 

t £3  3s0d. 

J Flora  Capensls.  By  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  O.  W.  Sonder,  Ph.D.  Con- 
tinued by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyeb,  F.R.S.  10  Vols.  8vo.  £2  2s  Od  each  except 
Vol.  IV.,  Section  1,  £3. 

‘ Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  (Upper  Guinea,  North  Central  including  the  Sahara,  Nile 
Land,  Lower  Guinea,  South  Central,  and  Mozambique).  By’  D.  Oliver,  P'.R.S.  ; Sir 
IV.  T.  Thisklton-Dyer,  F.R.S.  ; and  Sir  David  Prain,  F.R.S.  10  Vols.  ready.  8vo. 

t £2  2s  Od  each  except  Vol.  VI.,  Section  1,  £3.  Vol.  IX.  is  in  course  of  publication  in 

- parts. 

f Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.  By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.  8vo.  £2  2s  Od. 

f Flora  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  Henry  N.  Ridley,  C.M.G..  F.R.S.,  late  Director 
of  Gardens  and  Fore.sts.  Straits  Settlements  ; with  illustrations  by  J.  Hutchinson, 
F.L.S.  6 Vols.  8vo,  £2  2s  Od  each,  except  Vol.  I.  £3  3s  Od. 

■ Illustrations  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Falkland  Islands  By  Mrs 

• K F Vali.entin  'Vith  descriptions  by  Mrs  E.  M.  Cotton.  With  04  Coloured  Plates. 
Gr.  4 to.  £3  3s  Od. 

QUARTERLY  PERIODICAL. 

The  F'ower’ng  P’ants  of  South  Africa.  A magazine  containing  Hand  Coloured  Fig- 
ures. with  d sc  ip'ioiiK  of  the  Flowering  Plants  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  Edited  by 
1.  H.  1*01  K Kvans,  C.  M.G..  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Chief,  Division  of  Botany,  Pretoria.  5 
Voliiitii  H piiblislit  (1  to  date.  Quarterly  I’arts  with  10  Coloured  Plates,  each  15s. ; Annual 
Subsciipiioii,  including  pos  age,  62s. ; Per  Vol,  Crown  4to.,  cloth,  66s. 
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Monocotyledons.  A Morphological  Study. 

By  Agnks  Akber,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  With  a frontispiece  and  160  illustrlj 
tions.  Large  Crown  4to.  21s  net.  (Cambridge  Botanical  Ham  ^ 
books ).  J 


The  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants. 


Volume  11.  Dicotyledons.  By  Alfred  Barton  Rendle,  M.A 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  P.L.S.  With  279  text  figures.  Dein}’^  8vo.  .30 
net.  (Cambridge  Biological  Series). 


Plant  Life  on  East  Anglian  Heaths. 
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Being  Observational  and  Experimental  Studies  of  the  Vegetation  oi 
Breckland.  By  E.  Pickworth  Farrow,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  With  4(|^ 
illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  15s  net.  '' 


Experiments  in  Genetics. 

By  Charles  C.  Hurst,  Ph. D.  (Cantab.)  With  174  illustrations  aiu 
a map.  I^arge  Royal  8vo.  50s  net. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns. 

By  J.  0.  Willis,  M.A.,  Sc. D.  Fifth  Edition  revised.  Crown  8vo.j 
20s  net.  (Cambridge  Biological  Series.) 


The  Anthocyanin  Pigments  of  Plants. 

By  Muriel  Wheldale  Onslow,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Koyal  Svo. 
2 1 s net. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Imperial  Botanical  Conference. 

London,  July  7-16,  1924.  Edited  by  K.  T.  Brooks.  Dinny  8vo 
15s  net. 
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